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PART II 


VIII. ESTERS 

(Oils, Fats, Waxes, Candles, Soaps) 

The compounds or esters formed by alcohols with inorganic acids have 
already been studied {see pp. 234 et seq,), and we shall now consider the esters 
resulting from the substitution of the typical hydrogen of organic acids by alkyl 
radicals. Various isomeiides exist with tlicse compounds, e.g., methyl butyrate 
is isomeric with ethyl propionate, butyl formate with propyl acetate. Attention 
will, however, be paid more especially l<o the esters of glycerine {glycerides), 
since on these are based the fat, oil, soap, and candle industries. 

PREPARATION. These esters may be obtained by the general methods 
already described {loc. oil.), e.g., by the action of the acid chlorides or anhydrides 
on the alcohols or sodium alkoxides : 


C 2 H 5 • CO • Cl + Cjr^ • OH = HCl + C 0 H 5 • COOC 2 H 5 . 

They are formed also by the interaction of the silver salt of the acid and 
the alkyl iodide, and. by tlie action of gaseous hydrog n chloride on a hot 
alcoholic solution of the nitrile of the acid. Fui*ther, the alcohols and acids 
themselves react, slowly in the cold and more rapidly although not completely 
in the hot, with foi.*mation of esters ; 

C 2 H 5 • OH h CH 3 • CO 2 H == CH 3 • CO 3 C 2 H 5 + H^O. 

In practice the preparation is carried out as follows : the dry organic acid 
is mixed with an excess of absolute alcohol and the mixture saturated with dry 
hydrogen chlor.ide gas, left for some time in a moderately warm place and 
then poured into water ; the ester separates in an insoluble form after neutrali- 
sation of the aqueous liquid with alkali in the cold. 

In this reaction the acid chloride is probably formed as an intermediate 
product : CH 3 • CO all + HCl = H 2 O + CH 3 • CO • Cl ; the latter — ^which with 
water might give the reverse reaction — ^being in presence of excess of the 
alcohol, forms the ester (equation given above). Esterification is, however, 
never complete, as the reaction is a reversible one, the hydrochloric acid and 
also other inorganic acids such as sulphuric acid, .even in the dilute state, 
behaving as true m,oisi catalysts (Berthelot, 1879 ; V. Meyer, Fischer and Speier, 
1895 ; Senderens and Aboiilenc, Sabatier and Mailhe, 1909-1913) : 

C^H^,.,, • OH + C,H2,,02 H 2 O + C,H2,,i02 • C,H 2 ,,i. 


After a certain time a system is obtained which contains given quantities of alcohol 
(a), acid (h), water and ester {z). The same equilibrium is attained by mixing 1 mol. of 
ester and 1 mol. of water as by mixing 1 mol. of acid and 1 mol. of alcohol, and this equili- 
brium is represented by the following equation for bimolecular reactions {see Vol. I., p. 69) : 
k{a—z){b—z)= where a and b represent the respective initial concentrations of 
alcohol and ester and 2 : that of the ester and water when equilibrium is reached, all expressed 


in mols. (gram -molecules) ; k and are constants depending on the nature of the reaction 

kr . 

and, according to a definite law, slightly on the temperature. If, for convenience, — is 


made equal to K, the equation becomes : {a—z)(b—z) — Kz\ 


VOL. II. 


30. 
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With 46 grams of alcohol and 60 grams of acetic acid (gram-molecules), it is found 
experimentally that K = 0-25, and, as a and b both assume the value 1, 1 mol. of (‘a(;h 
reacting, the equation becomes (1 — 2 )“ = 0-25 i.e., 1 — s = 0-5 z or 2 - . lliis 

means that when a state of equilibrium is reached, the system contains mol. of acetic 
acid + -1- mol. of alcohol + mol. of ester + -- mol. of water. Every substancie ])ai'ti(u- 
pating in the equilibrium acts in proportion to its mass. If the above equation is givcm 

-, it becomes evident that, in order to displace the e([uilibrium 


the form 


• 5 - 


so as to have a greater value of 2 {i.e., of esterification), the value of a imist b(^ iner(^aH(‘d 
and that of b decreased, esterification being complete when a ^ co . The same final ix'sult 
is obtained when b is much greater than <7, esterification again being comi)lc't<' wIkmi b ■■ ■■ co . 
In practice, almost complete esterification is attained when 1 mol. of a(ud is (nnploycHl pen* 
10 niols. of alcohol or vice versa. That the same result is obtained with exc^ess of alcohol 
as with excess of acid is shown by the above equation, since, if instead of m mols. of both 
acid and alcohol, n times as many molecules of acid are taken, the equation becomc^s : 


K- 


- ; whilst if n times as many molecules of alcohol are takem, it beeonu's : 


■= K~ 


These two equations are identical, multiplication of tlu^ ttuvnis of 


n . 'm • 

the former by 

*■ fin — 


giving the latter. 


. The limit of esterification is modified but slightly by change of temperature, and amou t its, 
in the case of acetic acid, to 62*2 per cent, at 10° and to 66-5 per cent, at 220''. 


Sabatier and Mailbe (1909-1913) have shown that in many cases (>, steers at‘(‘, 
obtained with dry catalysis, especially thorium oxide or, bettcir, litaniuni ()xid(‘. 
at about 300° ; over these is passed the mixed acid and alcohol vapoiu's in 
suitable proportions, i.e., with excess of one or the other com])on(n)['. Wlxui, 
however, a certain temperature, varying with the nature of tlu^. caiaJyoii'g oxide, 
is exceeded the reaction becomes reversible and more or less dec.oni posit ion. 
occurs. 

The esters of monohydric alcohols and monobasic fatly acids luuitT’aJ 
liquids lighter than water (0*8 to 0-9) and pleasant smelling (sonui forming 
artificial fruit essences) ; they are slightly soluble in water (the first mendxu’s 
more soluble than the higher ones) and they boil undecom|)os('.d. 

By means of Grignard’s reaction {see p. 243) they yield, tertiary alc.ohols. 

The esters are hydrolysed into then components when heated with alkali, 
mineral acid, or aluminium chloride, or superheated with water. T\\i\ mineraJ. 
acid has a purely catalytic accelerating action on the following rea.c*li()n du(‘. to 
the water, which is very slow in its action : 

CH3 • C02C,H5 + H2O = C2H5 • OH + CH3 • CO.H. 

With bases, the hydrolysis is expressed by the equation : 

CH 3 • CO 2 C 2 H 5 + NaOH = C 2 H 5 • OH + CILj • COaNa. 

The hy drowsing velocity of acids and bases depends on their degre(^s of 
dissociation, i.e., on their strengths, so that feeble acids and bases hydrolyse 
far more slowly than the strong ones. In the case of acids, the hydrolysis is 
caused by the hydrogen ions, and in that of bases by the hydroxyl ions. In 
the latter instance, however, the velocity of hydrolysis is greater than with 
acids, and with methyl acetate, the value of K for decinormal potassium 
hydroxide is 1350 times that for decinormal hydrochloric acid. In the hydro- 
lysis of fats, the acids of which are feeble and the resultant salts therefore 
hydrolytically dissociated to a marked extent {i.e., even with excess of fatty 
acid, there always remains free base or hydroxyl ions), complete hydrolysis 
is obtained industrially with a quantity of base (c.^.,lime) much less than that 
required theoretically. 
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As liJis iiln‘adv (li(‘ <‘sl(‘rs of iht‘ (ii’sl nionohnsit* n(‘i<ls orid 

ni()n()liy<lri(*. aJ<‘.()h()ls a.r<% in <j^on(n*a.l, snl>sl;uir,(‘s of ploasin.i'; odour and aro ns«‘d 
wiUi suiia,l)io. adinixtiiins a.s a,rlili<‘.ia.l fruil. <‘ss<‘n<'.rsd 

COOCoH,, boils a.l Tk) ' and is us(‘d for arlilMnal 


ETHYL FORMATE, H 
rHiH' or arrack. 

METHYL ACETATE, sp. ^t. ()-0r>77, b. }>! 




l:- 


US(‘d to <lis;‘.ol\'r rrllulo:’<‘ 


to niaJ<(‘. \oirnisli do|)(‘ ' ) for :M‘ropIaiH‘s ; in its inanulact nro troni ar“lat(‘s. 


IS 

direct Iv 


sul])lniri(‘, a<a<l a.nd inidiiyl al<*ohol, the 
ena.nnde.d. I)u<‘li(‘niin obtainsK the ef.tei 
a, (‘.id a.nd nudhyl ;d(udio1 by m(‘a.ns ol a. eatalv;;! (the nature (d 
dis<‘Jos<‘d), a, yield of Ob pa* e.(‘nt. la'iiiy: thtis obtained an<l t h< 


rapidh’ atlaek<*d, ev<‘n it 
frofii py I’oliynecm;: ac'^lie. 

which i:'. not 
int ei’niciliatc 


atid b. pi . 
liipdd, of 
in ahadiol 
It i:i Used 


pr(‘j)a.raii<'n of calciiini aasdatc' a.void(‘d ; tin* I’esultiny es.ler i:-. then lectitie*} 
(,sY!t. r//.so ( h‘r. ra,ts. 202,8 IS, 277,111, 277,187, 277, ISS, :!Sb,OOl>, and :!sr,y'12). 

ETHYL ACETATE or A(‘eti(! lister, CILi • COOC.JI.,, is ui cd in nie<licine and 
for iln‘. pinparation of (‘thyl aaadoasadatty which is of conaderabic import 
aaicn in or^ninic, sy ntJa^scss. It. is prepared by hcatiny alc<diol with acetic and 
sulphuric a, (‘.ids under tin* c.ondit ions ^iven ahovas It boils at 77 a.iid hasltn^ 
sp. ^j^r. 0 *0208 at 0". 

AMYL ACETATE, CH^ * COOC,H,,, has lh(‘ sp. yr, t)-S7<i2 at lb 
108" to 100", and forms a. <*olourh‘ss, lairly mobile intlainmable 
maii.raJ naudion a.nd wit h t h(‘ odour of pears ; it is very hiyldy sohdde 
or (d.lua* a.nd slij^ditly so in water, atnl burns with a luminous llauMs 
a.s a. solv(Mit( for (-(diulos<‘ ac.elat<‘ and celhdoid in tin* prepai'ation <d vatad die,;, 
(‘spcc.ially a.(*ro|>la.n<' dope ’’ ; to s<»me extent it serv(*s tor makiny, alcoholit^ 
solid. ions of a.rtiri<aa.l fruit (pear) (*.*;s<‘n<’.(*.s. 

Th(‘. ('I’lnh* impma* product is pn‘pared dii*c<dly Irom haa*! (dd (.vcc p. Hio) 
a.nd a.c.(*t.i<‘ and sulphuric, acids (ladciuin a<a‘lale is also usetl). OOn* pure ester 
is obt.anH‘d by hcatiny lot) paid.*; of pure amyl ahadml, loo ol {rjacial acetic 

ac. id, and bO of concent rat c<l sulphuric, acid for two t.o three hours at lot) in a 
<*.oppc‘r v(\ss(‘l titled with a. rellux con<h*nscr. It is tln*n distilled in a (*uri’<*nt oi 
si.iaun, the va.pours heiny i’( (diti(*d slightly by means <d' a .short cidumn. The 
dist.ilia.t.(‘- is washed with a. little sodium bicarbonate stdiition ami twits* with a 
litth^ wa,i.(‘r, anti is th(‘n dried by means of fust'd ealcium chlorith*. 1’he final 
prodiud. (‘.ontains Hb to Ub per ('.(‘lit., of ainyi act*tat(‘, t ln‘ r{‘st bt^iny amyl aletdioL 
Tilt*, yield is about Ob per (s*nt t In* lo.ss of sulpluirit*. ac.id anioiml iny to i\ per c. *nl . 
A second rect ideation yi(‘lds a, purer prodiu*.!. Amyl acetatt* tnay be td>taincd 

n. lso by pa.ssiny amyl aic.ohol anti 4ic.t‘tic. acitl vapoursi t>vcr a. cal alyst , c.y., <lry 
tit.a.nium tixith*. at 28 t)" It) 20t)'' (or oxith* of thtirium or ehicinum). Pidtu' to tin* 
wa.r t.ln^ <‘.t)mnn‘rc.ia.l prtJiluc.t. <*.t»st. i*b to I'tl per c.wt,, and fin* pure c.*.tt‘r rd»out 
dtinblt*. ns muc.li. 


‘ (Urmiwvrml fruit fins arr |u*<*i»an‘<l lr<»m Itie lollowiny, luisturcvi nf ntnl Ini iitrrly 

cohI. from l2.v. (uL t.o 5.*^. p<M' Idio: 

of jiacd V.non.M lailvrale \ l.'io pj’hni.m nnr\l viilm'ato j S pram!) 

clilorofoian | T) jia'anm aldoliydo ] Sot) j.>:ra!nM nli’ojK»l, 

of ; r><) mram.s (Sliyl uilrilt' \ fiO praina otliyl acelal** ! lon |.. ram.'i ainvl 

val(*ra.t.<i | -It) f^raiUH plyrt’i'ol [ l-h j^'rama a!d<'liyd(' ) yi'amfi <‘ld<H'omnn j Vl*> rnona 
ai<u)hol, 

of pi'itrs : 200 ^u’amN amyl a»*elan* i f>0 pnona (Sliyl actSair I lOO praiici rfhyl 

nit.rit.ci ] 20 gra.mH f^Iyccrol 1 Oat) j.u’niijH aN*<»hol. 

I'Jm'iicr of (ipn'cof,^ : .15 y;ramM l)(‘ii/.al<l(*liy<l«* | 1 !)0 pranta afuyl litdyrale i It) y r.'ima rldoro 

fort)) 1 TOf) gra.iuH a.I('oliol. 

<{f M/i'(tir(urrii\H ; 27 ji.'iramM aiuyl n<*<'tata 1 IH poun.a amyl viUn’ntt’ j 0 erioiM atayl 

but.yraic 11) gnimH amyl foi’mat.c | ir> p.raiaH clhyl arrlate j 7 grams (d vtoli-ln • Ola 

gra.n)H alcohol. 

/!/.w//rr of pvavfnd : lt)0 gramn aitjyl val<*rale 1 lOt> grama aatyl Imlx rnU* 1 20 gr)onn ethyl 
ticoial.t^ • 1 ■ 10 grama l)tai/.n.ld(*liy<l(' 1 770 gniiuH a lcoliol. 

ddio naitiral t'HHtmct'H of the fridla were giv<*a on p. I I.h, 

The aniounlH of dilf(‘r(*nt, vcjlal.ih* oOh anti ('HHt*nc<'H imporU'd itdo Kraiice \vm*e (tona) ; H lo i«i 
11)13, «1,2 in 11)14, and 751) in 11)15. 
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ETHYL BUTYRATE, C 3 H 7 ‘ COOCgHg, boils at 121° and is used as essence 
of pineapple and in mm. 

ISO AMYL ISO VALERATE, C 4 H 9 * COOCr^n^i, boils at 194° and is used in 
essence of apples. 

The higher esters form constituents of waxes (Cetyl Palmitate, C3(;H3|02CjfjH3.j ; 
Melissyl Palmitate, C1QH31O2C30IT61 j Ceryl Cerotate, Cof}Hr,|02C2(;H53, etc.). 
These higher esters distil unchanged only in a vacuiiin ; under ordinary pres- 
sure they decompose into olefines and fatty acids. 

Esters of Polybasic Acids are prepared by the general nietliods described 
above ; acid esters are obtainable if one or more of the cai'boxyl groups are 
not esterified. 

The esters of oxalic acid are obtained, for instance, by heating anliydrous 
oxalic acid with alcohols, the normal ester being separated from, the acid ester 
by fractional distillation. 

The importance of Malonic Esters in organic syntheses has already been 
illustrated on pp. 368 et seq. ; the normal methyl ester boils at 181° and the 
ethyl at 198° (sp. gr. 1-068 at 18°). The two hydrogen atoms united with the 
middle carbon atom may also be repkced by alkyl groups. Thus, for example, 
Ethyl Dimethylmalonate, (C2II5 * 003)2 • C(CH3)2, i« obtained from the sodium 
derivative by treatment with methyl iodide. These compounds, when heated, 
lose CO2 and yield alkylacetic derivatives. Similar I’elations are found with 
the alkyl derivatives of succinic acid or esters. 

The preparation of Ethyl Acetoacetate and its importance in organic syn- 
theses have been dealt with on p. 396. 

The Normal Methyl Ester of succinic acid, CIT3 • CO2 • CH2 * CH2 * COo • CH.j, 
melts at 19° and boils at 80° under 10 mm. pressure ; the ethyl ester boils at 
216°. 

GLYCERIDES, OILS, FATS 

Glycerol being a trihydric alcohol, its three alcoholic groups ma,y b(i partially 
or wholly esterified by acid residues. It suffices, indeed, to heat gly(;er('>l 
with fatty acids to obtain mono-, di-, and tri-glycerides. These glycierides 
are also formed by the action of the tissues of the pancreas on a mixture of 
oleic acid and glycerol, a still better method for synthesising fats being the ‘ 
treatment of the sulphuric ethers of glycerol witli fatty acids dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Most fats and oils are formed of triglycerides, 
which, according to the nature of the fatty acid saturating the three alcoliolic 
groups of the glycerol, are termed Tripalmitin (melts af (K)°), Tristearin (melts 
first at 55° and, after resolidification, at 71*6°), and Triolein (liquid, solidifying 
at about 0°). 

Triolein, which is the principal component of liquid fats and especially 
of olive oil, is formed by the esterification of the glycerol molecule with 3 mols. 
of oleic acid (see p. 358) : 

CH2-0 -0.04,1133 
OH - 0 • 0 • C18H33 

CH2 • 0 • 0 ■ C48H33. 

Mono- and di-giycerides are not found in the fats (only ravison oil contains 
a di glyceride, dicrucin ; see also esters of polyhydric alcohols and glycerol with 
mineral acids, pp. 356, 381 et seq.). 

Certain fats (butter, cocoa-butter) contain mixed triglycerides, i.e,, with 
different acid radicles, some of them being of acids of low molecular weights, 
soluble in water.^ A. Grun (1906-1909) synthesised mixed glycerides con- 

Voldt lie fatty acids soluble, in water. The number of c.c. of decinormal potassium bydroxido 
solution required to neutralise the volatile fatty acids soluble in water from 5 grms. of the fat 
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taining three acid residues, all different.^ The most simple glyceride is Tri- 
formin, C 3 H 5 (C 02 H) 3 , which was obtained crystalline by P. van Romburgh 
(1910) by protracted heating of glycerol with 100 per cent, formic acid; it 
crystallises with difiiculty, melts at 18°, boils at 266° (762 mm. pressure), 
and at 210°, under ordinary pressure, decomposes. It is hydrolysed slowly by 
cold, rapidly by hot water. 

constitutes tlie so-called Reichert-Meissl-Wollny number, and serves to ascertain the purity 
of certain fats, especially of butter. The determination is made as follows : exactly 5 grms. 
of the fat (melted at a low temperature and rapidly liltered) is heated in a iiask of about 350 c.c. 
capacity with 10 e.c. of alcoholic potash (20 grms. of KOH in 100 c.c. 70 per cent, alcohol) on 
a water-bath with frequent shaking until almost all the alcohol is evaporated; the remainder 
of the alcohol is completely expelled by shaking the llask and introducing a current of air every 
half-minute. After about twenty minutes, when the smell of alcohol is no longer detectable, 
.100 c.c. of distilled water is added, the licating being eontinued until a clear solution is obtained 
(if the liquid does not become clear the test must be commenced anew, hydrolysis being 
incomplete). To the tepid solution are then added 40 c.c. of the dilute sulphuric acid (1 vol. 
cone. HovSO^ H- 10 vols. water) and a few fragments of pumice, the flask being then placed on 
a double wire-gauze and the liquid distilled, the dimensions of the apparatus 
being shown in mm. in Fig. 254. In about half an hour, exactly 110 c.c. 
of liquid distils over ; this is mixed and liltered through a dry filter, 100 c.c. 

(.)f the nitrate being titrated with dccinormal KOH solution in presence of 
plienolphthalcin. The volume of the alkali used is increased by one-tenth of 
its value (the volume of the distillate being 110 c.c.) and diminished by the 
number of c.c. of the alkali obtained from a control experiment made without 
fat as a cheek on the reagents employed. I'lie residt is the Keichert- 
Meissl-Wollny number. At the present time many laboratories employ 
the Leffmann-Beam-Folcnskc method, which effects more rapid hydrolysis 
(me later, Butter). For butter the limits for this number allowed by law are 
26 to 31-5 (Municipal Laboratory of Milan), the butter being suspected if it 
gjives a value of 22 to 20, although the butter of certain districts and from 
certain animals may, in exceptional cases, give a number as low as 21. 

The value for rancid butter, even two months old, is only slightly lower 
(by about 2) than the normal. 

J nsolu{)h fatly nc/ds. 4.''hc (( uantity of fatty acid insoluble hi water obtain- 
able from loij parts of fat is called the Hehner number, and is determined as 
follows : into a flask of about 200 c.c. capacity is dropped, from a weighed 
vessel containing the dry filtered fat, 3 to 4 grms. of the substance, the 
vessel being then reweighed exactly. After addition of 50 c.c. of alcohol 
and 1 to 2 grms. of KOH, the llask is heated on a water-bath for live minutes, 
a clear solution being obtained. If the addition of a drop cf water pro- Fig. 254. 

duces turbidity, saponification is incomplete, and the heating is continued 
for a further period of five minutes, the liquid being then tested as before. Evaporation is 
then continued until there remains a dense mass, which is taken up in 100 to .150 c.c. of water, 
acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, and heated until the clear fatty acids float on the surface. 
The liquid is then poured on a dry, .tared filter (about 12 cm. in diameter and In a funnel 
either without a neck or with a very short one), previously half filled with hot water. The 
acids are washed with boiling water until the washing water ceases to show an acid reaction (as 
much as 2 litres of water is sometimes required). The filter is then cooled in a beaker of water 
HO that the fatty acids solidify. The filter is then detached from the filter and introduced, with 
the acids, into" a tared beaker, wliich is heated in an oven at 100'-' to 102° until its weight 
remains almost constant (dilTercnce between two weighings less than 1 mgrm.). The weight of 
fatty acids, referred to 100 parts of fat, represents the Hehner number. 

Unadulterated fats generally have Hehner numbers of 95 to 97 (for butter it is 87-5 ; for 
coconut oil, 85 to 92 ; for palm -kernel oil, 91). 

^ The synthesis of triolein has been applied practically by G. Gianoli (1891) to diminish the 
rancidity of oils, especially of oh' an oil obtained from the pressed residue by means of carbon 
disulphide. This oil contains 20 to 30 per cent., or even more, of oleic acid, and is heated in an 
autoclave with the corresponding quantity of glycerol (or even a slight excess) at 250° in a slow 
stream of CO.^, or in a vacuum with a trace of oxalic acid to facilitate mixing of the liquids and 
avoid blackening of the mass owing to the presence of hydroxy-acids ; the distillation of the 
water formed in the reaction is hastened by adding fragments of tin to the mass. This procedure 
yields a neutral or almost neutral oil with an iodine number less than 75 and a marked viscosity,, 
HO that it may be used even for mixing with lubricating oils. Bellucci (1911) also achieved 
an almost quantitative synthesis by heating together the theoretical proportions of glycerol 
(1 mol.) and fatty acid (3 mols.) at 180° to 260° for two hours in a vacuum, so as to expel the 
water formed, which would otherwise produce the reverse reaction ; in a current of CO 2 , the 
same reaction takes place at the ordinary pressure. A. Walter (1911) obtained a mixture of 
tri- and di-oleins by treating glycerol and acetic acid in presence of the enzymes of castor oil 
seeds, which act as catalysts. Indeed, catalysts cause reversible reactions, and while in presence 
of water the enzymes of castor oil seeds hydrolyse fats {see later. Biological Saponification) with 
formation of glycerol and fatty acids, if water is excluded as much as 35 per cent, of the fatty 
acids may be converted into glycerides. 
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greater 


than tliose of otli(‘.r 


Oils and fats have coefficients of expansion 
liquids (100 litres of olein at 0° becomes 101*6 at 20°). 

Fats and, still more, waxes contain also non-glyceride compom^.nl-s, c.//. 
Cetyl Alcohol, which, as such or as palmitic ester, forms oiu^. of tli(‘- 

principal constituents of spermaceti fat. Cerotic Acid, C27H52O2, a.nd its (‘st(‘.r 
occur in large proportions in wax. Non-liydrolyscMc (c.li()k'.st-<‘.rol, 

phytosterol, isocholesterol, aromatic alcohols, etc.) are always found in snuill 
quantities in fats (olive oil, about 0*75 per cent. ; ravison oil, 1 ;})e.r (•(‘ui.. ; 
cottonseed oil, 1*6 per cent. ; lard, 0*25 per cent. ; cod liver oil, 0*5 to d pin* 
cent. ; tallowq 0*02 to 0*6 per cent. ; bone fat, 0*4 to 24 per cent. ; wool lut 
more than 7 per cent,). The oils of cereals and of Leguminosecn conia,in Jibiin- 
dant amounts of LECITHIN, G42H86O9NP, which is decomposed by the (urzynu'. 
of the pancreas or castor oil seed, but not by that of the blood (.seruni Upa^^e). 
The fat of peas contains 1*17 per cent, of phosphorus or 30 *1 per ccvni/. of 
lecithin, and that of wheat, 0*25 per cent, of phosphorus or ()*5 of hutithin. 
Lecithin abounds in the brain, nerves, blood corpuscles, and egg-yollv ; for its 
constitution, see chapter on Proteins. The amount of lecithin is ()l)tafin<‘.d by 
multiplyirg that of phosphorus by 26. 

Fresh fats and oils contain minimum proportions of free fatty acids (h^.ss tiia,n 1 
per cent.), these increasing with lapse of time, especially if the fats ar(‘. Jiot :ni(dt<‘d. 

This rancidity is facilitated by sunlight and also by the ])rot(u’.n sul)sla.ric.(‘s 
of unrefined fats and oils. Coconut oil does not readily turn raaicid, but with 
olive oil the proportion of free oleic acid reaches 25 j)cr cent., and with, paJin oil 
as much as 70 per cent, of free acids may be formed. The la.sle and of i'afis 
depend, not on the glyceiides, but on other substances. 

The sp^ecific gnmiiy of oils and fats varies from 0*875 to 0*970 (.s‘cc TaJ)l(^ 
given later) and is determined by means of an aerometer or WestphaJ. baJa.n(*u, 
(^ee Vol. I., p. 76). They are almost completely insoluble in wat(u*, a,(Hdon(% or 
cold alcohol (this dissolves a certain amount of castor oil and of olive-kernel oil). 

The solubility increases markedly in boiling alcohol a,nd is (com- 
plete in ether, chloroform, carbon disulphide or ttd.rachlorich^, 
petroleum or petroleum ether (in the last two, castor oil is slightly 
soluble, while ether dissolves a little pyure tristea,rin).^- 

When heated on a spatula held some distance ab()V(^ a (la.m(\ 
all fats give greenish flames, owing to the presence of ca.rbo.n 
monoxide and sodium ; also all fats are blackcmed by osmium 
tetroxide (sensitive reaction). 

Oils dissolve small quantities of sulphur or phos'|)h()nis and 
larger quantities of soaps even wffien they are dissolved in etluu’ or 
petroleum ether. 

_ The oxygen of the air exerts a marked and rapid infliieiUH'., a,s 
it is fixed by the drying oils (linseed, walnut, hempseed, poj)])/- 
seed, etc.), which are thus transformed into varnishes, this 
occurring more readily if the oils are boiled with oxide of l(uid 
or of manganese. 

To determine the quantity of fat contained in any solid substance, a weiulu'd 
portion of the latter in a finely divided, dry state (5 to 15 grms. is tak(‘.n and, if 
pasty, mixed with fragments of pumice) is introduced into a iilter-Tiaper cartriclut^ 
situate in a Soxhlet apparatus (Fig. 255). 

The Soxhlet apparatus is connected at the bottom with a tared flask resting 
on a water-bath, and at the top with a reflux condenser. From 100 to 150 v. c of 
petroleum ether or ether is then added and extraction continued for 2 to 4 lioiirs 
in such a way that the solvent siphons over 15 or 20 times per hour. A calcium 
chloride tube may be attached to the extremity of the condenser to prevent a(!ccHH 

*^ 7 f aaoT solvent is afterwards evaporated from the flask and 

the residual fat diied at 100 to 102 until almost constant in weight. 

The difference between the weight of fat and that of the original substance gives the solids 

iXwv TCCZm 


\ I 


Fig. 255. 
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WitJi ()t.Iu‘,r noii-dryip^ oils, i\u\ a.ir (i'.o^.dlier with li^lit) ^nuliially 
(*,{Uis(‘S rdurnlrly, whicJi, li()W(‘.V(‘r, s(>ni<‘. a,ttril)ul.(‘. i/O tli<^ a,(*.ti()ii. oT l>a,(vt(‘ria,, or 
i‘atli(a‘ tiO liy<lrolysin^ a.iul oxidisiiiii; (‘.nzyai(‘-s ; hovv<‘-v(M* this may h(‘., tlu‘. ac.idity 
in(‘r(‘a.s(‘s owiji^ i,o forma, tion of l)iityri(*,, (•.a,j)roio, ohm*., (*t(‘., a,(*ids, but tlu*. 
ra,ncid l.aMsl,(* and small iU‘(^ du<^ mor<^ (^sj)^‘(•.ia,lly to tli(‘ form'd, ion. of a,ldaliy<ii<*., 
l<(d,oni(*., a,nd (dJunaai! sul)s1,a,iu*(\s, hytlroxy-a,<*.ids, a,iHl vohdih*. a, aids which 
(*.a,n b(‘. (‘limina,! (‘(1 by r(*j)(‘a,t<'d wa.shin<jj with dilut(‘. sohd ion of a.lkodi a,nd siibs<‘.~ 
(jii(*nlly ol bisulphide (for flue aJd<‘hy(h‘s a-nd kaetom's, see l(t(et\ IJ.cnov;d,(‘<l 
Ihil,t(‘r). 

VVh(*.n hits till’ll ra,}icml, tin*, lod'nie innHhee ’ is low(*rcd a-nd the. indee' of 
refr((<i((>}t','‘^ I, Ik*, droppimj or ineUimj point (.see* pj). 5 a,nd (>), a,nd i-lue (teelfjl 

> ^rh<i Iodine Number in (•hn.ra.(d,(‘i*iM(.ic of a, fa.!, (.s-.t 'I’abli*, p. I(W>), and (‘x pra'SHos (.In* pci’coiil a.<'d 
of iodino a.hsoalxal l)y l-ln^ I'aJ, (/‘.a., by il-n unsa.(-ura.(«*d conipononi h, r.y., ohac, a.cid or (.In*, 
eorn^spondiri'jj L^lyceridc'M, (,wo a.I.omn of iotiiia* bniiijj; li.xod for (Nich doidilc* link ini';, .svr )>. l(17j. 
d’lii.n doUn'tnina-t.ion najuiiaxs: (1) An iixtinr solution obi-aiiu'd by nn\it»‘j:, IS hoiirn Ixd'ojx' nsinji!;, 
(M(iia,I vobiriKxs (»f t.lni (,\vo followinii; hoIuI ionn : (a) 25 jjjriiiM of iodino in 500 (*.(•. of pun* 115 pm* (‘(Mil. 
a,l(M)hol, and (A) 50 ^I'ln 4. of rni'rourin cldoriib* in 5(1!) <•.<•. of j)uro 1)5 pc'i* (‘(‘id-. aJcoliol ; (2) a. sodinni 
Ihiosidji/itf.fr sidntfon, pn^pan'd l)y dissolviniu!: 21 j.';rm-i. of (.(n-! pun^ Halt, in a, litro of wa,(-(u\ ilie 
l,i(-r('! in iodiix^ b(dn,i»; a.niMX’l-a.iiKxI a-n follown: 2*S()57 jjiriUH. of puia*, dry ])oi.a.Hsiiun diclironnil.n 
is dissolv<xl in \va.l-(M’ a,(. 15 " a-nd MiC! sohd-ion nridi* uj) to a. lil-n* ; <^xa(*l.ly 20 c.c. of this solution 
is itd-rodutxMl into a, (la,sk with a- ground st.o|>pi‘r, a.l).)ul. 15 of a, 10 par ts'rd.. potassium io{iid(^ 
solution (fr(M* from hydroxide) Ixdn^ a<I<h‘d a.nd tlx'ii 
d'lds procedure n'sidls in t,!u*. lilx'ra.lion of exactly 0*2 
{jji'in. of i<xlin(‘. d'lu^ t hiosulphate! Holut.i<ai is t.Iu'u run 
in fi'oin a- bnr<d-t-(^ unl-il t-he solution is only falid-ly 
y(‘llow, A lew drops of fnxsh Ht-a-r<'l\'pa.st.(‘. an* tlu‘n 
a-d(h'd a,nd a-ddil,ion of t-he t-liiosulplnd-e eoidiinx'd 
until tlu* bliK* colour disa-pixairs. It- is thus found 
howmueh iodiiuM-.orn'sponds vvit-li I (xe. of thiosidpluiti* 
sohd-ion, t-lu^ str<*n|[i;tli of whieli rc'inains eonst-ant for 
N(W('ra,l inoat.hs. 

d'he iodiiH^ number is det-ermiiu'd by dissolviniu a, 
known w<*iyht. of t-lu^ fat or oil (t)*2 to 0-5 | 4 :rm. or, for 
dryini^'Oils, Od to 0-12 jia’in.), in a 500 l.o SOO e.e. (bisk 
wit h a. |j!,i*ound Ht-opp<u% in 15 e.e. (d’ pure! chloroform 
and addinjj; 25 e.e, of t-he iodine* solution (pn'pared 
•IS luxu's pixndously, a-s st-ul-(‘d above) ; if, a.ft(‘r two 
hours, t h<* ll(|uid is no lonjijer V(*i’y brown, a- fui-t-lu'r 
tmxisuiaxl volume of iodine solut ion is achhal a.nd t-he 
whole! h'ft- in the! dark. Aft-<*r six hours the! (‘xeess of 
iodine left- unn,l)Sorbed by tlu^ fa.t- is det-ermiiuxl by 
a-ddinjLC 20 e.e. of 10 p(»r ciud-, K1 solution, dilutinij; 
with 150 e,(‘. of wadiiM', find addinij; more, Kl if tlu- 
laxhlish brown solut-ion is not- (dcfir. d’he* i*x(S‘ss of 
ioditu^ is l-luai til-nucd wit-h t-h(^ t-biosul jflniti^ s«)lution 
in t-ln^ nuiinuM’ filrcfidy (h'He.rilxxl. I mme!di}it-ely Jifl-er 
wards, 25 e.e. of i-h<^ i(xlin<^ sohd-ion (miployixl is 
l-itnit-(xl, 'riie (liilenuUM^ bet-vveen the two vjihu'H 
thus obt-a-in<i<l, e!.xpr(‘NS(xl fis jLifi’fims of iodine pea* 

10()|.p’ms. of lrh<^ lat, reprt'serd-s t-he i<xlin<^ number. 

“ 'riu^ ind(*x of n'fniet-ion is nuxisunxl in t-lu^ Zt'iss Butyro-rehactometer (Ki^^ 250), by 
observin.Lif l-lu^ l-ot-fd r<dleet-ion of fi vm'v l-hin hiy<x* of oil or hit sitmitc! betwfxuj two prisms, p, 
moiud-(‘d in the t-wo <duindx’irs, .1 find // (the! lal-Uu’ rol-jit-ds on tlu^ hifi|j;(\ (\ so jis t-o s{|U(!e!ze 
urdformly tlu^ film of oil simxinid in /; ; the H(U’<‘W. I*\ lixes // fi,ii:fiinst .1). Indireet lijujld-from 1-h(!i 
sun or from Ji povvesrfid sodium himp is pjisscxl l-hrou'j;h l-lu* prisms by means of t-lu^ mirror, ./, 
and t-h(^ limit- Ixd-vvecm the light find (hirk portions of a. st^fik* rividiiig fr<jm 0 t-o 100 is n^id through, 
t-he (\ye:”pi(ut(!. A'. A tlux’monud-f'r, l\J, indicrfiUvs the Umipm’ature jit whicdi tlu! observa-t-ieii 
is mjide, find this tem()erfit-ure nuiy be r<^guhit(xl (s > tis to rmdt- solifl hil-s) by pfissing vvfit<‘i’, 
fd- fi higher or low(U’ t(unp(u'fit-ur<^, in fit A’ and through the rubb(‘r tubes D, to tlu^ outilow, 
d’he rfd’rfud-ion is usually st-at-ed iti t-lu' e.(ud.(*Hi,nal degrexH of tlu» Zei.ss seaks thc! t-(unp(u*fit-ure 

“normally 25“ Ixung indiciil-exl. Vhihu^s obtfiined at otlnu* t-ennperfitunxs rna-y bc! refe.rreci t-o 

th(» nonmil temp(M’a-ture by fidding or Hubt-ra<‘,ting 0*55 for (‘ae.h degrtx^ eibovc^ or b(*low 25 ' (tlui: 
number 0-55 is a(;e.urate for but-ter, I)ut slight-ly inexact for other fats). 

'Phe liidrx of rcfrarlhn is oi>tained from the reading on the Zeiss se.file by adding to tin*, value 
I •*1:220 fis many tciu-thousandths as are obi-fiined by rnultiiilying the! sejile. de!gr(!e!S by 7-8 when 
the nxiding is Ixd-wcfui 0 and 50; 7*5 if Ixitween 50 find 50; 7*.5 if between 50 ami 70; find 
7'0 if betwefui 70 and 100. ('Phis protxxlurei, tof), givixs a<‘.enrat.e VfilueiS for butt-er, but. sligid-ly 
imme-unito ones for other fat-s). d’iius, 50“ on the Zeiss scale would eorrespond with ji refrfie.tive 
7*8 

inde.x of l-422t) d- 50 X kwwwV M-220 d 0*()254 - 1-1454, wliiek agree} film )st exafd.Iy with 


5 e.e. of eone<Md.nit(‘(l hydixxddorie, acid. 
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number {see p. 224) rise. In butter rancidity is facilitated by the pi*esence of 
the casein and milk-sugar, which give rise to other decompositions. Although 
not rigorously exact, the degree of rancidity is expressed by tlie niiinbei' ()f 
c.c. of normal potash necessary to neutralise 100 gmis. of the fat. A hut ter witli 
10° of rancidity should be rejected. The free fatty acids in fats and. oils a. re 
usually determined with a decinormal alkali solution, 5 to 10 grins, of th(‘. 
fat beirg dissolved in 50 to 60 c.c. of a perfectly neutral mixture of afcohol 
and ether (1:2) and phenolphthalein being used as indic^ator. ^ '^Flui acid 
number gives the number of it gems, of KOH necessary to neut.ra.lise .1 gi*ni. 
of fat. 

By passing a current of air through oils heated to 70° to 120°, the so-called 
hloivn or oxidised oils, rich in triglycerides of hydroxy-acids, are obtahu'.d. 
These are dark in colour and have the density of castor oil (but are soluble 
in petroleum ether), but if “ blown ” in the cold for a longer time, tliey a,i'e 
obtained almost colourless. Blown oils are valued as lubricants. If tlie blow- 
ing is continued, yellow or brown gelatinous masses are obtained. Witli the 

exception of the iodine number and the Hehner number — which arc lowered - 

the chemical and physical constants of blown oils {thickened oils, etc.) are higher 
than those of the original oils. Oils also fix ozone in proportion i.o the i in- 
saturated fatty acids they contain, and at the same time become denser {see 
p. 359) ; olive oil has the ozo7ie number 15-8 -(grins, of ozone fixed ])er li)() grnis. 
of oil : Fenaroli, 19C6) ; maize oil, 21 ; linseed oil, 33 ; and castor oil, 10. Also 
sulphur is dissolved and combined in amount increasirg witli the proportion 
of glycerides of unsaturated acids present, giving very viscous, brown JicpiidvS, 
sometimes almost solid and gummy. 

Chlorine acts on fats, partly replacing hydro gen and partly combining 
directly. 

Iodine is added slowly, but the addition becomes rapid in alcoholic solution 
and in presence of mercuric chloride (Hiibl). 

Addition of concentrated sulphuric acid to oils results in tlie diwi'lopment 
of heat and the evolution of sulphur dioxide ; in the cold, sulpluiric etliers of 
the triglycerides are formed.^ 

Dilute nitric acid, in the hot, slowly oxidises fats, while the concentratcMl 
acid attacks them with evolution of red vapours. 

Nitrous Acid renders non-drying oils denser and solidifies tliem, tlic triolcun. 
being converted into trielaidin {see p. 359) ; the drying oils remain licpiid, 
although their specific gravity, viscosity, and saponification number ine,reas(^,, 
and the iodine number and Hehner number (jier cent, of 
insoluble fatty acids) diminish. 

When burnt, fats give the characteristic odour of acrolein, 
which is derived from the glycerol. 


the true index of refraction (1-4452) ; similarly, 60° on the scale means a 

7-S 

refractive index of 1-4220 -h 60 X = 1-4658. Inversely, the scale 

reading is obtained by subtracting 1-4220 from the refractive index and 
dividing the remainder by 7-8, 7-5, 7-3, or 7-0. 

The colour of the line of demarcation on the scale sometimes gives an 
indication of^ impurity in the fat, being colourless for pure butter, blue 
if margarine is present, and orange with admixtures of certain other fats. 

^ Maumene found that the rise of temperature produced by stiphuric 
acid of definite concentration serves to distinguish different fats* {see. 4Xil)le 
given later). This constant number) is nowadays determined by 

means of the TortelU thermo -oleometer (1905). 20 c.c. of the oil is poured 
into the glass receiver, A (Fig. 257), the jacket of which has been evacuated. The oil is 
stirred for one minute with the thermometer, B, fitted with platinum vanes, and the initial 
temperature read. 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1-8413 or 66° Bt^.) is then 
added from a pipette in 30 seconds, the liquid being kept stirred as long as the temperature rises. 
The rise of temperature is the Maumene number. If the sulphuric acid has not the density 
given above, but is allowed to absorb even traces of moisture, discordant results are obtained. 
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On paper, fats and oils produce a translucent spot, insoluble in water 
(different from glycerol). 

All these reactions serve as qualitative and quantitative tests to establish 
the purity of fatty substances {see later). 

WAXES. Unlike fats, waxes are usually composed, not of triglycerides, but of esters 
derived from the higher monohydric alcohols [e.g., cetyl, myricyl, and ceryl alcohols, choles- 
terol, etc.), and sometimes dihydric alcohols also. They contain, in addition, the high 
acids {e.g., palmitic, stearic, cerotic, oleic, etc.) and alcohols in the free state. Further, bees- 
wax contains as much as 15 per cent, of high melting-point hydrocarbons. 

They form homogeneous mixtures in all proportions when fused with fats and give also 
a greasy spot on paper, but they yield no odour of acrolein when burned (unlike fats) and 
do not become rancid when exj^osed to the air. 

The commonest w'axes are beeswax, Japanese wax, spermaceti wax (from whales), and 
earnauba wax (from the leaves of certain palms). 

Beeswax forms the hexagonal cells of beehives. After the honey has been expressed, 
the mass is melted with water to remove impurities ; on cooling, a solid layer of crude wax 
separates at the surface, and this, after being melted and cast into blocks, forms virgin 
or yellow wax. This is placed on the market in various qualities and colours, some of them 
being olive-brown ; they bear the name of the x)lace of origin and can be bleached with 
varying facility. 

The European waxes have the following physical and chemical constants, which allow 
of the detection of the frequent adulteration to which they are subjected : melting-point, 
62° to 64° ; solidification point, 60° ; specific gravity at 98° to 100°, 0*822-0‘847 ; , saponi- 
fication number, 95 to 97 (rarely 88 to 105) ; acid number, 19 to 22 ; difference between 
saponification number and acid number {ester mimher), 74 to 76 ; iodine number, 8 to 11 ; 
degrees on the Zeiss butyro-refractometer at 40°, 44 to 45*5 (rarely 42). Foreign waxes 
have somewhat different constants. 

The bleaching of the wax is effected by melting it several times with slightly acidified 
water, allowing it to cool slowly so as to separate the impurities more thoroughly and 
then causing it to solidify in thin layers on a cylinder half immersed in water and exposing 
these to the sun and. air for five to six weeks. A more expeditious method of bleaching 
consists in treatment with hydrogen peroxide or other oxidising agent (dichromate and 
dilute sulphuric acid), or with animal charcoal. The loMte loax thus obtained — often 
improved in appearance l)y the addition of 4 to 5 per cent, of tallow — presents almost 
the same physical and chemical constants as , the virgin wax, the iodine number alone 
being lowered by 1 to 7. 

The wax is insoluble or only slightly soluble in cold alcohol or ether, but dissolves 
in the boiling solvents. It dissolves in the cold in chloroform, oil of turpentine, carbon 
disulphide, or fatty oils. It resists dilute caustic alkalis and concentrated aUiali car- 
bonates. It is used for making candles, waxed cloth and paper, mastics, artificial fruit 
and flowers, etc. 

Carnauba wax is exuded from the leaves of certain palms {Corypha cerifera) of Brazil 
and Venezuela. In the crude state, it is hard and brittle, and of a yellowish green colour ; 
it melts at 83° to 88°, has the acid number 4 to 8, the saponification number 80 to 95, the 
ester number 75 to 76, and the iodine number 7 to 13, and contains more than 50 per cent, 
of non-hydrolysable substances. It is used for the manufacture of candles and, mixed with 
potash (soft) soap, forms the encaustic with which pavements are cleaned. 

J apanese wax is the fat extracted from the fruit of certain J apanese and Chinese trees 
of the order Terebinthaceae (jR7m<s succedanea, R. vernicifera, and R. sylvestris). It differs 
from beeswax in having an ester number of about 200 and a saponification number of about 
220. It is completely hydrolysable, since it consists of glycerides of palmitic, stearic, and 
arachic acids, and contains also 9 to 13 per cent, of free palmitic acid. 

Uses. Wax was formerly used mostly for making the wax candles prescribed for reli- 
gious ceremonies in Roman Catholic churches, and about the beginning of the present 
century the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Russian Church rendered obligatory the use of 
candles of beeswax. Admixture with beeswax of stearin, paraffin wax, and various other 
substances is, however, not easy to detect by analysis. 

Before the European* War, yeUow beeswax cost up to £150 per ton and the bleached 
wax £170. 




S A IM) N I V I C A 'r I () N 

Hydrolysis (Saponification) of fats and waxes. 'I’Ik' icriu saji milicuiinii is 
iu»|)ru‘.(l iro tiu'. (Iceotiipnsil ion of lilts into l lii* alcohols and acids comp isino 
tluan willi simulta.ncous aildilion of a. inolccnlc ol water {////(/re///.s/s). I'.V heat 
ini;; with wat(M’ nndia' pi'iissnrc art tiOd" or l>y the action (il a.<'id <)r alkali (.vcc 
p. -iniS) : when a.ll<a.li is used, the arlkali sa.ll. (soap) ol the hilly acid and not the 
free a.cid itrSidf is ol)lra.ined ; 

(!,,llj,(() • ()(!,„! I. I h.KOIl (h.lljOll);, I :f(!,sll;,,<>..K. 

<il>n-rilii* l‘olii r illlii ih-.uutr 

HH (‘iKUiisin (>r ih(‘ saponilicnl ion oi la.(s was loi' lon‘.»; a. inaltfM’ <>1 con 
i,r()V(a’.sy . Sonu‘ r(‘^'a.r<lc<l il. a.s occurriniii; ‘j;ra<liia.lly, I mol. oi iat liri.t iMMclinj* 
with I'of alkarli (biinolccuhir r.aution) (.vcc Vol. l'., p. f.'.i) aaul <li and mono 
<i;ly(‘.(n•i<l<^s l)(*in^ Ioi'iikmI a,s int.t‘rnuMlia.l<‘ }>ro<luc(s, whilsl, accan’dinji; to ()tuc!.s, 
sa!|)oni(i(*a,i.ion wa.s a, sin^l(‘ (i.(‘i.ra,!nol(‘ciilar) reaction. Only since the inv(‘sti 
o-a,i,ions of (l<‘it.cl (IH<)7), Lcwkowilsch (1<S1KS 11)01 ) and, more (‘sp ‘cially , Krc 
rna.nn (ll)0()), <lo(‘S it- app'a.r t.o la‘ (‘sla.blishcd with cen'tainty t hai sa{> inilication 
is <ji;ra.diia.l, consisting of succ-:‘ssivc himohsailai’ r<*actions. (Ontrary to the 
vi(wv of h\)rtini (11)12), (11)12) showc(l that tin* various clvn-rridivi, 

jijlycei’ol, a.nd I'.oa.)) occur togct lnn* in an (sjiiilihra.tfsl mi.\t nr<n t In* c(|uilil>; imn 
undcrj^oii'p’ gra.dua.l dis{)!a.c(‘mciit. towards complclc saponification, as wa-i 
in(lic.a.t <‘<l by tlnmxNsults of K(*lln(‘r ( IDOD) a.nd ot Knanann ( 1 DOo IDtH). 

Sapon ilica.t i<m wit h linn*, ba.ryta., or h*a.d oxi<h‘ is in‘V<‘r so coinph*tc as s\ i li 
ca.uslic. pota.sh or soda, in tin*, hot., wliih* with an alcoholic solution of caustic 
potash or soda. it. is <*omph*tc a.nd ra.pi<l, forma-iion of t in* ethyl csO’r ol t in* latty 
a,cids a, ml lib(*ra.l.iou of ^dyci'i’iin* lirst oc<*urriii^^ a.iid ( ln‘U (’omplctc hydnilvs-M 
of t.ln* (‘tliyl (‘st(‘r. Tin* hdi.i'r ma.y In*. obtu,im*d dins’lly from TaJs by ln*atin|o 
t.lnnn wit h slijj;hlly a.<’idi(icd a,lcohol. 

Sodium a.nd potassium ca.rbona.t.<*s do not a.t t ack la ls. 

Ka,ls ma,y bi* sa,ponili(*d by t rea-t nn‘nt. wit h a. sjinill prop n’t ion of a<pn‘ons 
a.mmonia, in an a.ut.o<*hi.V(‘, but. t-ln^ (‘a.rly a.t.t.(‘inpts to r<‘ndcr tbit proci*ss prac 
t.ic.a.bl(*. on a.n induslria.l s(’a.h‘ were unsmH’i'sslul. Tin* r(*action was, boweva*!', 
inv(‘sliga,((‘<l sysl.t*ma.t ieally by (ia.n‘lli, lia.rb(* ami !)<* Paoli, who obtain eorn 
pl(‘t.(^ sa.i)onitiea.t.ion by Inad.ing t-ln*. fa-t- for sevi‘n to eijjild hours in a- lead lined 
a.ut.oc.la.v(‘ un<l(‘r a. jAn'Ssun^ of f> a.t.nn)S. with a minimum amount, ol amiuoniur 
(()•() per emit..), wifndi a.els e.a.t.a.lyt.iea.lly a.nd lib(*ru.tes tin* fa,t t y a.(’i<ls. This pro 
c(\ss is undoubi.<‘dly a.n ImproV(*in(‘ni on tin* linn*, ma.|i;in*sia. a.nd zine oxide 
proc.('ss(*s, but. since, t.ln* a.inmonia. ('a.nnot. Ix^ r<*eov(*re(l, it cannot, compete with 
t.ln*. (‘nzymic. dc(*.omposit.ion of fa.i.s in op(‘n woo(b‘n vats at cotnp.ira.! iv(‘ly low 
t<nnpera.f.un*s (xcc la(vr). Tin*. us(* of b t.o 7 p(‘r c(‘nt. of a.mmonia., as proposed 
by Hnisim*. (1H<S2), or <*.V(*n of 2 t.o 2 p.er c.(‘nt.., in a.n a.ut.ocla,V(* l(*a.d.H to .serious 
ditrnaili-y owinc t.o t.ln^ rorma.t.ion ol a. <a)inph‘t.cly t'mulsirn‘d mass ot ammonia 
soap.-^ which do not. a.llow t.ln* ^lyccrim* .solution to Si*p.ira.t(‘, and to the trouble 
a.nd (*.\pf*.n,s(‘, of ir(‘a.t.in| 2 ; t.ln^ a.mnionia. soa.p.-; wit.b st ea.m to s(*p irate t in* lat t y 
acids, (buvlli, lkrb6. and Dc Ihioli ((!cr. Pa.i. 20l),r)27, ll)!)b) transform t In* 
ammonia .soap , 4 dir<*.c.l.ly into soda. soa.pH by siinph* t.n‘a.t.mcn(. with sodium 
chlorich*, just. a.s in i.lu^ Solva.y soda. pro(‘(*ss (Vol. 1., p. nDtJ) ; t.ln* n‘<*ovcr\' ol the 
a,minonia. is, liowt‘.v(*.r, dil!i<*.uH. a.nd t.ln* loss (‘.xc(*,(*ds H pi*r c(*nt.. 

A p:*()c.(us |)a.tmit.(‘d sonn* y(‘.a.rs a.fi;o for sa-ponifyin^ fa-ts by nn*a.ns ol sulphur 
(lioxi(l(*. or bisulphii.i*. in autochivi's a,i. 10 to lb a,tmos. oilers no promisi* ot 
})ra.e-l ic.a.l a.p|)lic.a.t.ion. 

No ma.tt(‘.r how dillieult. tin*. .saponi(i(’a.t ion of a. fa.(., it. may be n'udered 
corn])lc.te (*.vcn in tin*, c.old by tin*. I l(*.nri(pn‘.s proee.ss, whi<*h (’onsists in di.s 
solving, sa.y, 2 to d grins, of t-in*. fat. in 25 <*..e.. of petroleum (*t.her and 25 (‘.e. of 
oorinal alcoholic. p()t.a.sh, tin*, inixi.uri^ b(‘ing sha,k(‘n from time* to tinn* during a. 
])(*.rio(l of twelve hours; on beating, waxes an* also di.ssolvi'd in t.his inanm*!'. 
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To determine the q[uantity of alkali [safonification number)} the excess 
of alkali is titrated with normal acid solution. 

Dilution of tte saponified waxes with a considerable amount of water 
results in the separation of the higher alcohols, which can be extracted witli 
ether. Spermaceti contains 40 to 60 per cent, of these insoluble alcoliols (wliich 
are known industrially as non-saponifiable substances), beeswax piu‘ cc‘,nt., 
and carnauba wax 55 per cent. 

ANIMAL OILS AND FATS 

It is not possible here to study in detail all fats, so that only tlie more 
important ones, the processes of treating which are partially applicable to tlu"< 
others, will be considered. 

Glassification of fats into those of animal and those of vegetable origin or 
into solids (taUow, lard, sheep’s tallow, goose grease, and coconut Initter) and 
liquids (oils) is of no practical value, but it is necessary, with the licpiid vi^ge- 
table fats, to distinguish between those which have drying (linse(xl, walnut, 
poppyseed) and those with non-drying properties (olive, colza, aracliis, castor, 
cottonseed, maize, etc.). 

Animal fats are usually melted (by direct-fire heat or by stemn) or c-om- 
pressed either hot or cold, although sometimes they are extracted with, solvents. 
Vegetable oils are extracted from the disintegrated seeds by pressing them liot 
or by treatment with suitable solvents. In both cases they a>re rcvfined by a, 
series of mechanical and chemical operations which will be described more 
particularly in dealing with tallow, butter, and olive oil. 

TALLOW (ox sheep fat, etc., but not hog’s fat) melts at 35“ to (contains 75 per 
cent, of stearin and palmitin (in equal parts) and 25 per cent, of olein. In tlu^ cn’iidc^ state, 
as it comes from the slaughterhouse, it is incorporated in a cellular tissue and e.outainH 
various impurities, such as blood, skin, etc., which gradually putrefy, giving a l)a(l odour 
to the tallow. To prepare the real fat from the crude tallow, the latter is cnit u]) in suitable 
machines fitted with knives and is then melted in open iron or copper l)oilerH provifkul will) 
stirrers and heated either wholly by direct-fire heat or partly in this way ( I^^ig. 258) and 
partly by injecting direct steam, superheated to 180° to 200° through the tube, 1). The 
strongly smelling gases evolved are led by the pipe, a, under the hearth and there burmu l. 

^ The Saponification number, or Kottstorf numher, indicates the number of inillignimH 
of KOH necessary to saponify 1 grm. of fat or wax completely. The determination is made 
as follows : 1*5 to 2*2 grm. of the filtered fat is weighed into a 150 to 2()() c.e. widcMieeked ihiHk, 
to which is then added 25 c.c. of seminormal alcoholic KOH solution prepared witli 00 per 
alcohol and also 25 c.c. of neutralised alcohol. The mixture is then heated for 15 to 2() minutes 
in a reflux apparatus on a water-bath previously heated to boiling, and, while still tepid, is 
titrated with seminormal hydrochloric acid (not sulphuric acid, which would preeii)itate 
using phenolphthalein as indicator. Multiplication of the number of c.c. of Bcminormal KOI I 
solution actually consumed in the saponification by 0-0301 gives the number of rngrms. of KOH, 
which is calculated for 1 grm. of the fat. 

Noii-saponifidble substances (mineral oils, etc.) added to fats as adulterantB can bo (let(5c.ted 
by the following qualitative test devised by Holde : two drops of the oil arc'i boiled for one 
minute with a solution of a piece of caustic potash the size of a pea in 5 c.c. of boiling abHolut(5 
alcohol, 3 to 4 c.c. of water being afterwards added to the liquid ; in presence of as little as 
1 per cent, of non-saponifiable compounds, a turbidity is produced. Also a benzene Boluiion 
of picric acid gives a red coloration with fat containing 1 per cent, of mineral oil. 

For detecting traces of mutralfats (non-saponified) in pure fatty acids of commerce, GeiUd's 
test is employed : 15 c.c: of ammonia solution is added to a solution of 2 grms. of the fatty acids 
in 15 c.c. of hot alcohol. Turbidity of the liquid indicates the presence of much neutral fat. 
If, however, the liquid remains clear, cold methyl alcohol is poured carefully on to its surface ; 
a turbid ring is formed between the two layers of Hquid in presence even of traces of neutral 
fats (this test does not answer with palm oil). 

The addition of resin to fat is discovered by the Liebermann-Storch-Morawski teat applied 
to the fatty acids obtained in determining the Hehner number {see p. 461) : a few drops of cold 
sulphuric acid of 50° Be. are added to a well-cooled solution of 1 to 2 grms. of the fatty acids 
(which contain the resins) in 1 c.c. of acetic acid. If traces of resin (pine or colophony) are 
present, an intense red or violet coloration forms immediately and rapidly gives way to a brown 
fLuorescence (presence of cholesterol or wool-fat produces a reddish brown coloration, which 
changes to blue and then to green). 
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The clear, molten fat, after a long rest, is discharged through the tap, E, and filtered 
through a bag, the solid fragments of cellular membranes and other impurities being 
retained by a perforated double bottom. These impurities, while still hot, are squeezed 
in ii press such as that made by C. E. Rost, of Dresden (Fig. 259), being placed inside the 
perforated cylinder, a, which is surrounded by the jacket, h, and closed by the cover, h. 



fixed l)y the screws, d ; the pressure is exerted underneath on a plate raised by means of 
the lever, e. The pressed, residue is then either treated with carbon disulphide to recover 
tlie Hmall amount of fat still retained, or used directly as cattle-food. A powerful press, 
which is larprely used, is shown in Fig. 260. 

Fusion of Tallow with Acid (d’Arcet method). This method increases the yield and 
improves tlie flavour of the tallow. It is carried out in the Fouche apparatus (Fig. 261), 
coiiHisting of a closed boiler, wliioh can be heated both by indirect steam circulating through 



a coil on the bottom and by direct steam issuing from a perforated pipe passing also to the 
bottom. ICO kilos of tallow are mixed with 50 kilos of water containing 1 kilo of sulphuric 
acid of 66° L6., the whole being heated for two hours at 105° to 110°. The clear, fused fat 
floats on the surface of the acicl solution, which is replaced by pure water, the tallow being 
heated and mixed with the latter by means of direct steam ; after some time, the washed 
tallow is discharged from a lateral tube — ^which, inside the vessel, is free and floats — 
through a cloth bag. When this acid process is used, the solid fragments separated cannot 
be used for feeding cattle. 

Fusion with Alkali. Evrard heats the tallow with a very dilute solution of sodium 
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carbonate, while Rorard treats 1000 kilos of the tallow with 200 of water containing a 
kilo of caustic soda, the mixture being then melted at 100° in the Fouche apparatus. The 
alkaline process gives a diminished yield and does not diminish the amount of pungent 
gases evolved. 

Refining. If the fusion, especially when acid is used, has been successfully carried 
out, refining is usually unnecessary. It is, however, required when the tallow is to be 
used for food or for fine soaps ; that employed for candles is sometimes bleached. In 
general, it is heated and stirred with water for a long time in suitable vats. It is then left 
at rest until it separates from the water and is filtered through a cloth bag and collected 
in a tank, heated outside in order to retard solidification and give time for any further 
impurities present to deposit. 

If the fused taUow is allowed to cool slowly at a temperature above 28°, it sets to a 
granular mass, as crystals of stearin and palmitin first separate ; from this mass the olein 
is more easily removed by subsequent compression. ^ 

Many different processes have been suggested for the UeacJiing of tallow, but the only 
ones deserving of mention here are those consisting in heating with animal charcoal, bone- 
black, and fuller’s earth (magnesium hydrosilicate, see pp. 80, 89, and Vol. I., p. 738), and 
then filtering, and those in w hich, say, 1000 kilos of tallow is heated with a solution contain- 
ing 20 kilos of water, 10 of Concentrated sulphuric acid, and 5 of potassium dichromate (or 
60 kilos of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 15 of permanganate at 40”) ; after stirring, 
the mixture is left for a time and then washed several times with hot water. In some cases, 
the tallow is stirred and heated to 40° with 25 kilos of an aqueous solution containing 250 
grms. of potassium permanganate, and 250 gms. of concentrated sulphuric acid, and well 
washed with hot water, a little sodium bisulphite being finally added. Chlorine, which is # 
sometimes used for vegetable oils, is harmful to animal fats. Excellent results have been 
obtained recently by bleaching with sodium hydrosulphite (Vol. I., p. 586). Certain fats 
can be well bleached at 80° to 100° with 1 to 2 per cent, of barium peroxide, which is added 
gradually and with continual stirring. Fats and fatty acids are sometimes deodorised by 
treating with 20 per cent, of concentrated sulphuric acid at 30° to 40”, and then, distilling 
the fatty acids under reduced pressure. 

The purity of tallow is determined by the analytical methods already given (see also 
Table on p. 466), and for industrial purposes the solulificaiion tem2)erai'ure of the fatty acids 
obtained by the Hehner method (see p. 461) is measured by introducing them in the fused 
state into a double-walled test-tube (best, that of the Tortelli thermo-oleometer, p. 464) 
and stirring with a thermometer until they begin to turn turbid. The temperature then 
ceases to fall and at a certain moment rises (the heat of solidification being developed) and 
remains constant until the whole mass has solidified ; this constant temperature is that of 
solidification and, for good tallow, should be at least 43°. Adulteration with cotloyiseed 
oil is detected by Halpheyds reactio7i : a mixture of 20 c.c. of the fat, 20 c.c. of amyl alcohol, 
and 2 c.c. of a 1 per cent, solution of sulphur in carbon disulphide is boiled in a test-tube ; 
after about ten minutes’ heating, a dark orange or red coloration will appear if even as little 
as 5 per cent, of cottonseed oil be present. If no coloration is evident after the lapse of 
*ten minutes, a little more carbon disulphide may be added and the heating continued ten 
minutes longer. If the suspected tallow or the cottonseed oil before addition to the tallow 
were heated to 200° to 250°, Halphen’s reaction would not be given. 

The greater part of the tallow made is used in the manufacture of soap and candles, 
but an appreciable proportion is employed in margarine factories (see heloio). A well- 
fattened ox may give as much as 100 kilos of crude tallow. 

Continental Europe imports large quantities of tallow from America, Australia, and 
England. The price varies somewhat, and, while in 1870 it was £40 — £56 per ton, in 1884 
it was £33, in 1885 £28, in 1886 £22, in 1888 £27, in 1892 £24, and in 1893 £27 ; in 1906 
the price on the Italian markets varied from £28 to £31, in 1907 from £32 to £36, and in 
1908 from £30 to £33. 

France imported 16,500 tons of tallow in 1913, 17,190 tons in 1914, and 10.180 in 
1915. 

Germany imported 6226 tons of tallow in 1888 and almost 11,000 tons in 1891 (see 
later. Importation of melted tallow for oleomargarine). 

In 1909 England imported 110,000 tons of tallow and stearin, and in 1910 123,150 tons, 
while the United States exported 8500 tons in 1910 and 22,000 tons in 1911. 

OLEOMARGARINE and MARGARINE (Artificial Butter). The oleomargarine obtained 
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from tallow serves to prepare margarine or artificial butter by clmrning it up with milk. 
It is also used to some extent for making the so-called 7mr gar ine- cheese from separated 
milk, tlie butter being replaced by oleomargarine, which is incorporated by means of 
emulsifiers. 

It was Napoleon III. who, on account of the rise in price of provisions and more especi- 
ally of butter, offered in 1870 a prize for the disco veiy of a cheai^ fat to rejilace butter, and 
placed at the disposal of the inventor a large works at Poissy, near Paris, adapted to the 
development of the industry. The inize was awarded in 1871 to the Mege Mouries process 
for the manufacture of oleomargarine from tallow by a method which is almost identical 
with that used at the present day (the addition of sheep’s stomach to render soluble the 
cellular membranes enveloping the fat has now, however, been abandoned). As early as 
1873 30 tons of margaivine was consumed in Paris. 

As a rule, oleomargarine factories are situated close to the slaughterhouses, so that the 
tallow may be obtained fresh from the animals. The tallow is cooled immediately by 
washing it in a current of cold w^ater, which removes the blood and other impurities, and if 
it cannot be worked at once is hung in sej)arate pieces in a cold chamber. 

The tallow is then cut up and introduced, with one-fourth of its weight of water at 55^^, 
into a vat similar to that used for the melting of tallow {see p. 468), but nowadays the heat- 
ing and melting are effected by the circulation of hot water at 60'’ to 70'’ instead of steam, 
so as to avoid scalding the mass. The latter is kept slowly stirred and a couple of hours is 
sulficient time to melt 2000 kilos of tallow, which floats on tlie water, whilst the bits and 
membranes are deposited on the bottom ; this separation is facilitated by the addition of 
2 per cent, of salt, previously dissolved in water. 

After tlie mass has remained at rest for some time, all the impurities settle and the 
molten fat is removed by a tap connecting inside the vat with a free, floating tube which 
gradually falls as the layer of fat diminishes ; the latter is collected in tinned, double- walled 
tanks surrounded by hot water, so that further clarification may result on long standing. 
The fat then bears the name premier-jus and is mixed in small proportion into margarine, 
while the remainder is ])oured into flat, tinned moulds holding about 20 kilos and allowed 
to solidify in a cluimber kept at a temperature of about 30”. 

The semi-solid mass thus formed is placed in cloths and squeezed — not too strongly — 
in hydraulic })resses (similar to those used in making stearic acid for candles, see later) in a 
room at about 25". This })rocedure yields about 45 per cent, of a solid residue of stearin (for 
candles) mixed with a little olein, and a liquid product (55 to CO per cent.) composed of 
55 per cent, of triolein, 35 per cent, of tripalmitin, and 10 to 15 per cent, of tristearin ; this 
is oleomargarine, wlrich assumes an almost pasty consistency at ordinary temperatures and 
has a yellow colour and a pleasant odour similar to that of butter. 

It is used in some eases as fat for cooking, but usually it is converted into artificial 
butter. 

Oleomargarine has the sp. gr. 0*859 to 0*860 at 100”, melts at 33*7°, has the Hehner 
number {see p. 461) 95*5, the Reichcrt-Meissl-Wollny number {see p. 461) 0*4 to 0*9, and 
the iodine number {see ]). 463) 44 to 55. 

MARGARINE (or Artificial Butter) is prepared from oleomargarine, from one-tenth to 
one-fifth of sesame or arachis or even cottonseed oil being added for the lower qualities (in 
Ajnerica maize oil is used). In some countries no milk is now used, attempts being made 
to flavour the oleomargarine directly with certain strongly flavoured cheeses prepared for 
this express purposes, or with butyric acid or its homologues, or with a special flavouring 
placed on the market under the name of inargol. 

It is necessary that artificial butter, when fried, should give the same smell as natural 
butter, and this result is attained partly by adding a little cholesterol (Ger. Pat. 127,376) 
to the milk used to render the oleomargarine pasty. Margarine is also required to brown 
and froth like natural butter when fried, and this is attained by adding about 2 per cent, 
of egg -yolk (Ger. Pat. 97,057) or 0*2 per cent, of lecithin (a constituent of yolk of egg ; Ger. 
Pat. 142,397) and a small quantity of glucose, while it has also been proposed to add a 
little powdered casein, egg-yolk and pasteurised milk-cream (Ger. Pat. 170,163). 

The yellow colour of commerciaL natural butter is imitated by the addition of a little 
hutyroflavine (dimethylaminoazobenzene) dissolved in sesame or cottonseed oil (placed on 
the market by the Societe Pab. de Produits Chimiques de Thann et de Mulhouse). 

In the manufacture of first-qualUy margarine, the fats to be mixed (e.p., for summer 
margarine, 600 kilos of oleomargarine, 30 kilos of premier- jus {see above), and 60 kilos of 
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sesame oil ; for winter margarine, the premier- jus is replaced by a similar quantity of 
sesame oil) are first melted separately at 40° to 45°. For inferior margarines, less oleo- 
margarine, more premier- jus, and a certain amount of cottonseed oil are used. Half of 
the molten, homogeneous fat is introduced into a churn (that of H. Grasso, of Hertogen- 
bosch, Holland, Fig. 262, gives good results) containing 300 litres of milk ^ previously 
churned to the clotting point and mixed with 50 grms. of colouring solution. ; 0-1 per cent, 
of glycerine is sometimes added to render the mixing 
more complete. The churn has a closely -fitting lid 
and is jacketed so that it can be surrounded with 
water at 35° to 45° ; it is fitted with stirrers (120 revs, 
per minute) and the inner surface is thickly tinned. 

After 10 to 15 minutes’ churning the remaining half 
of the milk and molten fat is introduced,. the churning 
being continued for a further period of 20 to 25 minutes. 

When the mass has reached a temperature of 30° to 
45° (better quality but diminished yield is obtained at 
30°), it is allowed to flow into a shallow double- walled 
vessel cooled by the circulation of water at 0° to 2°, 
and, as it flows, it is washed wdth a powerful jet of 
water at 2° and is constantly mixed with w'ooden 
blades. The wash-water is then run off and the 
hardened, disintegrated mass left overnight so that 
the wash- water may separate better. Ahomogenising 
7nachine of the Schroeder type has been introduced 
recently, and this allows of continuous working and effects a far more perfect mixing 
of the fats and milk, while it yields a more aromatic and stable j)roduct. 

To complete the separation of the whey and washing- water, and to obtain a homo- 
geneous pasty mass, the cold mixture is introduced gradually into an ordinary butter 
kneader (Fig. 263) with rotating base, this being situate in a cold chamber. After passing 
under the grooved cone eight or ten times, the mass is collected in blocks, which are left for 

24 hours. If it is desired to mix a little cream 
or the allowed quantity of water (10 to 12 per 
cent.) into the mass, the latter is introduced into 
the Werner- Pfleiderer kneader (similar to that 
used for kneading bread), which can easily bo 
reversed so as to expel the excess of liquid and 
finally the paste itself (Fig. 264). 

The margarine thus obtained is made up 
into cakes by means of suitable moulds bearing 
the trade mark and is then wrapped in parch- 
ment-paper previously disinfected in brine. In 
some countries this paper is marked with 
coloured stripes to allow the public readily to 
distinguish margarine from butter, and in all 
countries it is obligatory to exhibit margarine for sale in shops with a placard which 
distinguishes it from butter. In Germany and Austria the law requires margarine to be 
prepared with at least 10 per cent, of sesame oil and not more than 10 per cent, of butter ; 
by this means, the detection of butter adulterated with margarine is facilitated, as, owing 
to the sesame oil present, it gives the Baudouin reaction for furfural. “ If more than 

^ For the finer margarines, cream is used, but for ordinary varieties skim-milk from the 
separators is employed. In all cases, in order to obtain a margarine which will keep, even 
in summer, the milk is pasteurised at 55° to 60° and then subjected to slight acid fermentation 
with pure cultures of bacteria, which are sold by butter manufacturers. 

The cooled milk is kept in clean, closed vessels in a cool place, and is consumed as soon as 
possible so as to avoid contamination. It may be centrifuged after pasteurising and cooling. 
If it is not rendered acid, the milk, and also the butter obtained therefrom, keep badly and do 
not incorporate well with the other fats. 

2 10 c.c. of margarine, filtered into a separating funnel, is shaken for half a minute with 
10 c.c. of HCl (sp. gr. 1-125). If the acid is coloured red, it is decanted off and the residue shaken 
with a fresh quantity of the acid. After removal of the acid, 5 c.c. of the fat is poured into a 
graduated cylinder with a ground stopper, where it is ehs^k^li with 10 c.c. of HCl (sp. gr. 1-19) 



Fig. 263. 
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10 per cent, of butter is added to margarine the Reichert- Meissl-Wollny number (see p. 461) 
exceeds 2-5. 

Normal margarine contains 8 to 9 per cent, of water and 1 to 2 per cent, of NaCl, and 
has the saponilication number 193 to 203 (coconut fat raises this number to 220 and the 
Wollny number to 5) and the iodine number 52 to 60. 

The experiments of Liilirig (1900) have shown with certainty that margarine is digested 
by man as well as butter. 

In 1911 many cases of fatal poisoning occurred in Germany owing to the use in mar- 
garine of cardamom oil (or Marotti fat) which may contain the poisonous chaiilmoogric 
acid, m.-pt. 69^", and possibly also hydnocarpic acid, m.-pt. 60-4^, 

which is likewise poisonous. 

The consumption of margarine, winch costs little more than half as much as butter, is 
continually increasing in all countries. Germany possessed 55 factories in 1886 and 83, 
employing 1555 workmen, in 1895 ; and in 1899 produced 91,000 tons (worth more than 
£3,800,000) of first- and second-quality margarines, 55,000 tons of animal fats, 23,000 of 
vegetable fats and oils, 53,000 of skim-milk, and 4800 of salt being employed. Germany 
imported 28,500 tons of oleomargarine in 1906 and about 23,000 tons in 190,'), and exported 
297 tons of artificial butter in 1906 and 525 in 
1909. In North Germany, margarine of first 
quality is used, but in the {South margarine 
without butter and without milk. 

In 1907 there were 31 margarine factories 
in Norway. Thirty-seven factories existed 
in the United States in 1886, and the output, 
which was less than 6000 tons in 1902, rose 
to 45,000 tons in 1908 and 70,000 in 1910 
(almost all not coloured), the exports being 
1550 tons in 1910 (almost all coloured). In 
1910-1911 the output in the United States fell 
to about 65,000 tons. In Denmark 22 factories 
produced 30,000 tons in 1909 and 34,300 tons 
in 1910, when the exports amounted to 1100 
tons. England inqjorted 1650 tons of oleo- 
margarine in 1909 and 4050 tons in 1910 and 
exported 3295 tons in 1909 and 8138 tons 

(£206,360) in 1910. The principal exportation 

from the United States consists of the prime X^jg. 264. 

material, oleo oil, which is largely used in other 

countries for preparing the difTerent margarines or artificial butters ; in 1910, 50,000 tons of 
this oil (of the value of £2,360,000) and 1700 tons of oleomargarine ( £80,000) were exported, 
and in 1911, 77,000 tons of oleo oil (of the value £3,120,000), and 18,000 tons of oleo- 
margarine (£84,000). In 1907, Sweden produced 15,000,000 kilos, and in Holland there 
are over 100 factories. The total output of Holland and Belgium in 1910 was 65,000 tons 
(of the value £3,600,000), about 48,000 tons being exjDorted. In Paris, more than 30 tons 
of margarine were manufactured per day as early as 1875. In Italy, the first factory, that 
of Regondi and Chierichetti, was erected in 1874 at Milan, with branches in Rome and 
Tuscany ; even in 1888 this firm produced almost 400 tons of margarine, and at the 
present time, as a company (Chierichetti and Torrixni), it still occupies the premier 
position. A considerable amount of suspicion was removed from the industry in Italy 
as the result of a valuable report prepared for the Royal Italian Society of Hygiene by 
Korner and Gabba in 1888, and in 1911 the consumption (largely for adding to butter) 
reached about 8000 tons ; the importation of artificial butter was 121 tons in 1908, 64 tons 
in 1910, 49 tons in 1914, 119 tons in 1916, and about 500 tons in 1919 and 1920, while the 
amount exported (tons) was 216 in 1908, 286 in 1911, 803 in 1914, 47 in 1915, and 5 in 1919. 
In the Customs returns for Italy oleomargarine is included with other fats, so that the 
quantity imported is not known. 

and 0*1 c.c. of 1 per cent, solution of furfural in alcohol (absolute) for half a minute. If, after 
standing, the layer of acid shows an intense red coloration, the margarine contained the required 
quantity of sesam6 oil. This reaction has, however, been criticised as being in some cases 
indecisive. 
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i Owing to the high price of tallow in recent years, attempts have been made to prepare 

■ I margarine by the addition of coconut oil in the kneader, after complete expulsion of the 

: , water (so as to prevent rancidity). There is now on the market margarine which bears the 

name of cunerol (or kunerol), and is made exclusively from coconut oil kneaded and treated 
with, a saline solution of yolk of egg (instead of milk). 

BUTTER is the fat obtained from milk,^ in which it occurs emulsified in small drops 

^ Milk is a liquid secreted by female mammals after parturition, and serves as the first 
j nutriment of the offspring, but that of certain animals (cows, goats, etc.) has been largely used, 

I from the earliest times, for feeding infants and adults, and for the preparation of cheese, casein, 

I milk-sugar, etc. The mean daily consumption of cows’ milk per head is about 200 grins, in 

: i England, 450 in Canada, 600 in Holland, 260 in Paris, 600 in Munich, and 150 in London. The 

? ■ I supply of milk to large towns constitutes a serious problem, since, for example, G enoa consumes 

^ { [ 500 hectols. per day, Turin 700, Milan 1300, Berhn 8000, Paris 9000, and New York 16,000. In 

i I 1908 the United States exported £3,200,000 worth of conde7ised milk to China, Japan, the 

^ Philippines, Corea, Russia, Africa, and Mexico. The number of cows in France in 1909 was 

j ’ 7,336,000, and the yield of milk 132,000,000 hectols. Hungary in 1909 produced 26,000,000 

» hectols. of milk. In 1913 the large Swiss companies exported condensed milk to the value of 

1 I £2,000,000. In 1903 Australia obtained from 1,300,000 cows about 16,000,000 hectols. of milk, 

I 50,000 tons of butter (one-third being exported), and 6000 tons of cheese (barely one-fifth 

exported). In the United Kingdom 4,000,000 cows produced in 1909 about 72,000,000 hectols. 
of milk. In 1910 Norway produced 10,000,000 hectols. of milk. Germany possessed 10,000,000 
cows in 1917, 

In Denmark the dairy industry has attained a high degree of perfection, 1150 co-operative 
dairies treating 77 per cent, of the total milk produced in 1909. Marked imi^rovements have 
been effected in the selection of millc cows and in their feeding, the mean yield of milk per cow 
increasing from 1400 kilos in 1884 to more than 2600 in 1912 ; the number of cows was 900,000 
in 1881 and about 1,030,000 in 1912. 

The mean ‘percentage co7nposiiion of the milk obtained by cornplete milking is found from 
some thousands of diherent analyses to be as follows : water, 87-22 ; fat, 3-62 ; nitrogenous 
substances (casein and a little albumin), 3*66 ; milk sugar, 4-82 ; and mineral matter, 0-68. 
The casein forms a kind of colloidal solution, which holds, in an emulsified and suspended 
condition, fat-drops of varying magnitude (diameter, 0-01 to 0-0016 mm.). Casein in milk 
occurs, indeed, in the form of a non-reversible hydrosol {see Vol. I., p. 106) and its coagulation 
by acids or heat can be retarded or prevented by the presence of a reversible colloid (‘proiectmg 
colloid^^ like gelatine or gum). In cows' milk the relation between casein (non-reversible) and 
albumin (reversible) is 3-02 : 0*53, whilst in human milk this relation is 0-75 : 1*00; in human 
milk, then, there is abundance of albumin (reversible) and the coagulability is eight times less 
than with cows’ milk. These relations explain the different nutritive effects of the two milks 
on infants. 

Boiled inilk may be distinguished from raw milk as it no longer contains reductase or catalase 
{see p. 135) ; also oxidation of the whey with a little hydrogen peroxide and treatment with 
pyramidone at 60° yields, with raw milk, a violet coloration, while that of boiled milk gives jio 
coloration. The sugar and, partly, the salts are found in the aqueous solution composing the 
whey. Milk has an acid and an alkaline reaction {a?npJu>kric reaction) at the same time, owing 
to the presence of primary (acid) and secondary (alkaline) phosphates. The natural acidity of 
milk is due, not to lactic acid, but to phosphates, carbon dioxide, citric acid, etc. Milk is alkaline 
to methyl orange and acid to phenolphthalein ; lactic acid acts on methyl orange only when 
it has precipitated the casein and transformed the dicalcium phosphate into monocalciiim 
phosphate (Bordas and Touplain, 1911). Urea, dicyandiamide, amino-acids, polypeptides, 
urethane, albumoses, xanthine bases, albuminoids, etc., are also amphoteric in reaction. 

Milk changes very readily and, especially in hot weather, becomes acid and coagulates in 
a few hours. It keeps sound longer if cooled, boiled, sterilised or pasteurised, and then kept 
in hermetically sealed vessels ; to prevent separation of the fat from the milk, the latter is first 
passed under great pressure through capillary orifices so as to rupture the fat globules. The 
sterilisation of rnilk by means of ozone has been suggested, but this is impracticable, since 
ozone acts quantitatively on the fat, forming ozonides which readily decompose, giving free fatty 
acids. Sterilisation by ultra-violet rays is incomplete and alters the composition and taste 
of the milk to some extent. 

From milk defatted by centrifugation {ski^n^milk, containing less than 0-3 per cent, of fat), 
casein for making cheese and for industrial purposes is separated by addition of rennet (from 
the mucous membrane of the fourth stomach of young calves), which induces clotting owing 
to the enzyme it contains. Coagulation, with formation of lactic acid (increase from 3° to IS"" 
of acidity), is also caused spontaneously in 24 to 48 hours by adding a dilute acid and keeping 
at 55° to 6 ; the casein probably exists as calcium salt (1*55 per cent. CaO), which is decomposed 

by acids, the increase in the amount of soluble calcium salts favouring the separation of the casein. 
This casein, separated in the hot and pressed, gradually undergoes fermentation and conversion 
into Cheese. The latter may be either whole-milk cheese or filled cheese, prepared from milk the 
fat of which has been partially or completely removed and replaced by margarine. Copper 
vessels turn the cheese green on exposure to the air, and to avoid this, all the operations are 
carried out in vessels of wood, zinc, tinplate, or tinned copper (Besana), although, according 
to Fascetti, traces of dissolved copper are advantageous in cheese since they retard lactic 
fermentation ; the latter author suggests, however, the addition of hydrogen peroxide, which 
ha 3 the advantages of the copper without its disadvantages. To avoid secondary fermentations 
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wliidi «(vparal(^ at the surface on standing, or, better, on centrifugation in a separator of 
tiio- d(t Jjivdl iy|)(^ ( 205). ’ 

After iilti-ation througli cotton-wool or, better, after a brief centrifugation to remove 

(luring maturation a, iid prevent tlie swelling and spoiling of the cheese— '^ddrotlierwise frequently 

, ‘'f:''*'"'".' «"''-''ted ler'iiumts arc initially added under favourable conditions (doriniSoOS) 

“urroundiiigs in which matmation takes 


j)ljui(^ (.SY'f' |). 151). 



tviiiL r V luihritioiis Dread or ot kp-phir 

(isf.f ]). Ul), vv ul(. m rceciit yearH it has Ixkmj utilised lor niaUhiK ndik-povvder by evaporatiim 
It 111, pally on a largo j-otatuig cyliiKler ot iiiotal boated by steam at blT" and in somo'cascs enclosed 


ill an oyacimtod chambor. A'ldiilb is arranged to detach tho dry jiowdor, which falls into a box 
Inrair'at I'r.rr “I, am 'T'" I'nlverised with 


hot air at 150" or pawsed in a thin Him on to two revolving drums heated internally by hot water 
at. IS , tiKi dried erust bein<>j seraped oil, dried in a vaeuiini and powdered ’ 

In some (Nises Idio water is reniovofl from the milk by freezing and eontimial stirring, the 
o powder does not become rancid, 


U->oncitu a, no loo .eiuiaupt, t,or. rat. JS4,:S0()) ; it is dried in a stream of hot air or, to obtain 
It in a inore soluble, wtate, in a vacuum, while, if a highly pure product is rcciuircd, it is dissolved 
m alkali and reproeipitated with nitric aidd (it then has the percentage composition • C 52-90 • 
ll, 7-:i0; N, lO-OO; 0,22-54; S, 0-70; P, 0-84). Besides ^ v, jo , 

being soluble in alkalis and bora.x, (;asein dissolves in 

Hohdiions of potassium iodide, sodium thioeyaiiate, sodium 
phosphate, etc. WJien dry and powdered, it may be used 
I'oj,’ (Ku;taiu luintietdvnated food products {plawiou, nitlrose, 
lr()jH)u, mnnkMjrn, .sotnalose, etc.), cither in conjunction 
with, or in placui of, meat extracts and peptones. These 
e.oneentrated foods are obtained by lieating the powdered 
(casein on a water-bath with alkali solution or hydro- 
chloric acid, the latter being afterwards neutralised* with 
sodium carhouate and tlic liqukl liltered and eoncon- 
tratiHi in a vacuum. C'aseiu serves also for dressing 
textiles and for making greased paper (rendering it 
soluble with sodium carbonate or borate) and material 
simihir to liom^ or celluloid, by eompressiug it when 
hot and hardiming it with forinaldehyclo ; (jallalUh and 
lavtUc are nuuh^ in tliis way. 

ANALYSIS OF MILK. Milk being a valuable 




.measuuHl with a hydrometer or a VVestphal balance at 15^ (tS-rr'VoI. I., p. 70) ; for natural, 
milk it vari(‘s Ix^twoeii .1-0295 and 1-0335, and for separated milk between 1-033 and i-03(), while if 



(xxtmit of only 5 |>or cent., is also readily dete(;table by the cryoscopic method examined in 
1898 by (k (lornalba (for fresh, non-acid milks free ‘from antiseptics, the cryoseopic point 
vari(\s from 0-5 I t.o ()-5()) or by observing the whev in the Zeiss butyro-rcfractometer v 403) 

UUw. K,. A .1 _ ,, , ' 



water, 3(1-7 Avith lO iier cent., 34-8 with 20 j)er cent., 33-3 with 30 per cent. 32 with 40 per cent., 
(dic,. Ck ( lornalba ( .1908) holds that genuine milk contains at least (1 per cent, of mluhle. substance^ 
{i.e. dry residue li^ss fat and casein), every 0-2 per cent, less than this amount indicating 5 per cent, 
of addixl water. Siuce natural milk does not contain nitrates, which are, however, present in 
mxirly all watcu-s, walcrina may also be detected by testing the milk for nitrates in the same 
way as wine is tixsted.^ Watered milk appears slightly blue when compared with genuine milk. 

(JomandiKuu. and .Frontera (1912) detect watering by means of the rotatory power of the 
wluy in a 10 ein. tube at 15°; for pure milk this is 2-38° to 2-48°, whilst milk with 
10 per cent,, 30 per cent, and (10 per cent, of added water shows respectively 2-31°, 1-50° and 
0-58°. 

'rhe loUd rvmlfw. and mh are determined by evaporating 5 grms. of milk with a drop of acetic 
acid in a platinum dish, drying in an oven at 105°, and weighing ; the dry residue thus obtained 
is then boated to redness until completely incinerated, and weighed ; the ash is used for the 
ilotoction of borax or sodium bicarbonate. 
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suspended impurities, the milk passes, while still tepid, to the chamber of the centrifuge, 
A, mounted on the axle, jS, actuated by a pulley which is not shown in the figure (205) 
and which rotates several thousands (6 to 7) of times per minute. In this manner the skim- 
millc is expelled to the periphery and carried off by the tube, h, into tlie collecting ])late, 
Be, whilst the lighter cream rises and is discharged by the channel, e, into the c()Ilect<)i*, 
Cf. These separators easily treat 10 hectols. of milk per hour. The cream that separates 
is agglomerated into small lumps of butter by churning (see, for instance, Fig. 262), knead* 

ing, and so on, just as with margarine. To obtain a 
butter that will keep, however, the cream is subjected to 
pasteurisation and acidification (see Note on p. 472), the 
butter being worked with water that has been sterilised, 
for instance, by ozone or ultra-violet rays. The Havovir of 
butter, which was formerly regarded as due to the t^stc'ii- 
fication of the fatty acids, seems to result from the fc‘r- 
mentation of lactose and the formation of aldehydes. 

The percentages of the various fatty acids entering into 
the composition of the glycerides of butter are as follow 
stearic, 7 to 11 ; palmitic, 14 to 18 ; myristic, 11 or more ; 
laurie, 14 to 16 ; oleic, 25 to 30 ; higher unsaturated 
acids, 4 to 5-7 ; also the volatile acids, butyric, caproie, 
caprylic, and capric ; further, small proportions of a(;etic, 
arachic, and hydroxy-acids, cholesterol, phytosterol, leci- 
thin, and a yellow colouring- matter ; ■winter butter is less yellow than that of summer 
(green feeding of the cows). Unlike other fats, butter contains a mixed palmito-oleo- 
butyric glyceride, C3H5(Ci6H3i02)(CisH3303)(C4H70.,). 

Also, in comparison with all other fats, butter contains a large quantity of volatile 
acids soluble in water. The mean percentage composition of natural butter is : water, 15 ; 
fatty substances, 83 ; lactose, 0*5 ; proteins, 0*7 ; and mineral salts, 0-5. 

Commercial butter should contain not less than 82 per cent, of fat, the remainder con- 
sisting of water, about 16 per cent., and salt, 2 per cent. 

In judging the purity of butter, an examination is made of the butter fat obtained by 
heating the butter to about 50° and then leaving it to clarify and to deposit tlic wattir 
salts, etc. The constants for this fat are compared witli those given in the Table on p. 466, 
attention being paid to the remarks on pp. 460 and 463 referring to the soluble volatile acids 
and to the butyro-refractometric reading, which should have the following values at dif- 
ferent temperatures : 41*5 at 45°, 43*6 at 43°, 43*7 at 41°, 44-7 at 39°, 45-9 at 37°, 47 at 35“, 
48-1 at 33°, 49-2 at 31°, 50-3 at 29°, 5U4 at 27°, and 52-5 at 25°. 



Genuine milk has not less than 12 per cent, of dry residue, or, subtracting tlie anioimt of fat, 
not less than 9 per cent. The dry residue (r) may also be calculated from the spocilic gi'avity (.s') 

and the percentageof (g) by Fleischmann’s formula : r — l-2r/ -1- 2’()()5 

Determmation of Fat. This is usually made with the Gerber biityromrler (Fig. 2(){)). Into 
a special wide-mouthed flask with a long, narrow, graduated neck are pipetted 10 c.c. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1-825), 1 c.c. of amyl alcohol, and 11 c.c. of milk, which 
are allowed to flow gently down the side. The flask is then tightly closed with a rubber stopper, 
wrapped in a cloth and shaken rapidly and vigorously ; the flask with the pink or red li(iiiid 
is immersed for six or seven minutes in a water-bath at 65° to 70° and then centrifuged on a 
flat plate, being arranged radially in clips with the mouth towards the circumference. After 
a few minutes centrifugation, the fat is separated from the acid casein solution and the percentage 
of fat by weight is read off on the graduated neck of the flask after the latter has been left for 
a few minutes on the water-bath. 

The official method— which is used rarely and only in cases of dispute— of estimating fat 
is that of Soxhlet, and is based on the density of the ethereal solution of the fat extracted from 
the milk after rendering alkaline. In nearly all countries in has been established that a natural 
milk, obtained by milking completely a number of cows, contains as a rule not less than 3 per cent, 
of fat, in very rare cases 2-9 per cent., and more frecxuently 3-5 per cent. 

If the specific gravity (s) and the dry residue (r) of a milk are known, the fat (g) that it 

should contain is deduced from Fleischmann’s formula : g = 0*S33r -™ (1Q0<S‘ ~ 100) ^ 

calculate the dry residue (r) of a whole milk use may be made of Fleischmann’s corrected 
» T TO. 2*665 (1005 — 100) 1 , 

lormuia : r = i-Zg -j , while that of a skim-milk is given by ; r' = 0-2(7 + 

2*665 (100.9 - 100) 
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The most certain method of detecting adulteration of butter with coconut oil is by deter- 
mining the volatile fatty acids insoluble in water (Polenske number),^ and for other adul- 
terations various tests are made. 

The degree of ranculity is determined as described on pp. 463 and 464. 

In order to avoid rancidity, butter must be kept or despatched in ice or in cold chambers. 
Butter may be coloured yellow by saffron, turmeric or, more commonly, annatto, which is 
an extract of the fruit of Bixa orellana made into a paste with an oil ; the use of coal-tar 
dyes is prohibited. 

Renova, ted. butter is prepared in America from rancid butter, which is kneaded with a 
solution of sodium bicarbonate {enj. in the Werner and Pfleidcrer kneading machine, 
Fig. 264, p. 473), and is then w'ashed with just tepid water in the rotating-plate kneader 
(Fig. 263, p. 472) until it no longer gives an alkaline reaction. It is then kneaded again in 
the former machine with milk, cooled with a jet of very cold water and treated like ordinary 
butter a second time in the latter kneader. Natural butter can be distinguished from 
renovated butter since when melted at a moderate temperature, the former gives a limpid 
and the latter a turbid mass. 

BONE FAT is obtained mainly fi*om glue factories, and is extracted from the crushed 
bones either by boiling with water [see Vol. I., p. 647) and skimming the fat which collects 
at the surface, or by treatment with benzine or carbon disulphide in an extraction apparatus 
[see later). The first method yields 3 to 4 per cent, of fat, and the second 7 to 9 per cent. 
The latter has, however, an unpleasant smell and is dark and of inferior quality ; it may be 
refined by means of dilute sulphuric acid or sulphuric acid and dichromate or barium 
peroxide [see Tallow). Its constants are given in the Table on p. 466. 

It is used in making soap, especially resin-soap, and also candles and cart-grease. 

1 Polenske (1901) showed that coconut oil contains a high and constant proportion of volatile, 
fatty acid insoluble in water, whilst butter contains very little of these. If the Polenske number 
(or new hulter-ualue) is expressed in c.c. of decinormal KOH necessary to neutralise the insoluble 
volatile acids contained in 5 grins, of the fat, its value is 16*8 to 17*8 for coconut oil and 1*5 to 3 
for pure butter. The Pueicheit-Meissl-Wollny number and the Polenske number may be 
determined by a single oi^eration, the butter being saponified in the following manner (Leffmann 
and Beam) ; 5 grins, of the filtered butter, together with 20 grins, of glycerine and 2 c.c. of 
caustic socla solution (100 NaOH to 100 H^O), are placed in a flask of about 300 c.c. capacity, 
this being heated with a naked flame. After 5 to 8 minutes’ boiling, the water evaporates, 
frothing ceases, and the mixture becomes clear, the heating being then continued for a few 
minutes longer. When the liquid has cooled to 80° to 90°, 90 c.c. of water at 80° are added, 
a clear and almost colourless solution of the soap formed being thus obtained. To this solution, 
heated nearly to boiling, are added 50 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (25 c.c. of the concentrated 
acid in a litre) and 1 grin, of powdered pumice, the volatile acids being then distilled so that 
110 c.c. is collected in 19 to 21 minutes in an apparatus corresponding exactly with that shown 
in Fig. 254 on p. 46 1 . 

The 110 c.c. flask is cooled in water at 15° and inverted several times to cause the drops 
of insoluble fatty acids to collect. The liquid is filtered, titration of 100 c.c. of the filtrate with 
decinormal KOH giving the Reichert-Meissl-Wollny number. The tube of the condenser and 
the 110 c.c. flask are then washed with three separate amounts of 15 c.c. of water, which isp)assed 
through the filter, the flask being subsequently washed with three quantities, each of 15 c.cc. 
of neutralised 90 per cent, alcohol. Titration of the whole of the alcoholic filtrate with decinormal 
KOH gives the Polenske number, which allows of the detection of 10 per cent, of coconut oil 
in butter. The result has been stated to be inconclusive if the cows have been fed with coconut 
cake. 

Adulteration with margarine is readily detected by the content of aggregated crystals which 
are observed under the microscope in polarised light or, better, in light which has previously 
passed through a selenite plate. Fresh, non -melted butter does not, indeed, yield crystals, 
but old and rancid or melted butter does give them, so that, in this case, the test is invalid. 

The determination of water, fat, solids not fat (casein, lactose, and mineral salts) can be 
simply carried out, according to Fahrion (1906), as follows : in a platinum crucible, tared together 
with a glass rod, are weighed 2-5 to 3 grms. of butter, which is then heated over a small flame 
and stirred until it is melted and clear ; reweighing gives the proportion of water. The residue 
is then dissolved in light petroleum and the solution filtered through a tared filter, which is well 
washed with solvent. The filtrate is distilled in a tared flask and the remaining fat dried for 
an hour in an oven at 100° to 102° and weighed. After drying at 100° the weight of the filter 
less the tare gives the non-fat. By burning the filter in the crucible, incinerating and weighing, 
the salts (NaCl) or mineral substances are obtained. 

No addition of antiseptic, for the keeping of butter, is allowed ; boric and salicylic acids 
can be detected as in beei\ The presence of formaldehyde may be ascertained by distilling 
25 c.c. of water in a current of steam from a flask containing 50 grms. of butter and 50 c.c. of 
bailing water ; the distillate is tested by means of Bimini’s reaction (see p. 131). 

Addition of artificial yellow colouring-matter is shown by the intense coloration assumed 
by absolute alcohol when shaken with the fused butter. 
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HOG’S FAT (Lard) is obtained by melting the fatty parts of the pig, as in the case of 
tallow (Refining, see p. 470). In Germany large quantities of it are consumed for culinary 
purposes, and in Italy almost the whole of this product is used by the lower classes as a 
substitute for butter and oil. Considerable amounts are employed in making soap and 
candles- In 1891 Germany imported 75,000 tons from the United States, but since this 
was prepared with all the refuse of oxen and pigs, and also with the residues of diseased 
animals, while addition of appreciable quantities of cottonseed oil and bleaching by the 
addition of lard stearine were also resorted to, the food-value was greatly lowered. Tlie 
Table on p. 466 give its constants. The presence of cottonseed oil is detected by Halphcn’s 
test {see p. 470). 

In the United States the production of lard is continually increasing, 21 millions of pigs 
being killed in 1902 and 25i millions in 1905, the exports amounted to 250,000 tons 
(£10,800,000) in 1911. 

FISH OILS : WHALE OIL and COD-LIVER OIL. The fat of the whale, seal, and 
dolphin is extracted from a species of lard contained in the membranes of the brain and 
back ; it is, however, worked in a primitive manner, being left to melt and putrefy in 
barrels exposed to the sun. The oil being thus separated, the residue is boiled with water 
to extract the tallow. When heated with water, the oil loses its unpleasant odour to some 
extent. 

The head and other parts of the body of certain whales, especially Physeter m acro - 
ce 2 Jhalus (Cachelot whale), contain an oil already separated and different from that of the 
lard ; it solidifies at the ordinary temperature, giving the so-called SPERMACETI (or 
Sperm Oil), which, after filtration, pressure (to separate the stearin or solid wax), boiling 
with water and a little caustic soda and repeated washing with water, forms a fat or oil 
of great value in the manufacture of pharmaceutical products, perfumes, and high-class 
candles. 

Cod-liver Oil (from the fresh liver of Gadns niorrhm , caught in large numbers in Norway 
and elsewhere) is used in considerable quantities as a recuperative medicine in virtue of 
the small ju'oportion of chemically combined iodine and of the large amounts of readily 
emulsifiablc fatty acids it contains. It is now obtained with a less unpleasant taste and 
smell, as it is being prepared in a more rational way by melting it in closed vessels with hot 
water or direct steam, the best results being obtained in absence of air — in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen or carbon dioxide or in a vacuum (Eng. Pat. 25,683, 1906). 

Natural cod-liver oil, prepared by the old process, has a considerably higher acidity 
(acid numlDer, 8 to 25) than that separated by the more modern methods (acid number, 
0-7 to 1*4). 

The production of cod-liver oil in Norway shows a continual increase, although it 
varies in difi’erent years, according to the abundance or scarcity of the fish, from 20,000 
to 100,000 tons per annum, about one-half of this amount being obtained by the newer 
methods of extraction. 

Adulteration of the oil is detected by analysis, taking account of the constants given 
in the Table on p. 466. 

Fish-oil Waste consists of inferior oils of unpleasant odour and taste, the odour being 
due especially to an unsaturated compound, clwpanodmiic C-igHogOo; which combines 
with 8H to form stearic acid. These oils are used in dressing leather, in the manufacture of 
DEGRASd also employed for treating skins, and in the preparation of fatty acids for soap- 

^ DEGRAS is obtained in the chamoising process (separation of the fat from the skins after 
it has served to oil them during tanning) and is used for tanning other skins. It consists essentially 
of water (30 to 40 per cent.), rancid fish oil, resinous substances {degragbia or degras-formcr, 
14 to 20 per cent.) from the oxidation of the oil, mineral substances (about 2 per cent, consisting 
of lime, soda, and sulphates) and residues of skin, membranes, hair, etc. (about 5 per cent.). 
It has an acidity number of 25 to 35, an iodine number of 34 to 36, a saponification number of 
144 to 155, an acetyl number of 32 to 44, and 1 to 3 per cent, of non-saponifiable substances. 
It is yellowish brown, has an odour of fish oil and readily forms a very persistent emulsion with 
water. Ddgragbie is the characteristic constituent and, unlike other resins, is insoluble in light 
petroleum. 

Its value in dressing skins lies in its property of penetrating readily, and in large quantities 
the semi-nioist skins, in the pores of which it becomes uniformly distributed, imparting very 
desirable softness and fullness, as well as keeping qualities. 

This use of degras has been known for many years and has increased so rapidly that the supply 
is no longer sufficient, factories for making artificial degras having been established. This is 
prepared by kneading refuse and clippings of skins with fish oil, exposing the mass to the air 
to oxidise and pressing out the artificial degras or moellon : the residue is then treated with a 
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these fatty acids are deodorised by heating with 15 to 20 per cent, of eoncen- 
.phuric acid at 30° to 40°, washing and distilling with superheated steam. Suc- 
tempts have been made to harden these oils by hydrogenation [see p. 480). In 
n 1913 a single factory treated daily 150 tons of these oils with 4500 cu. metres 
lytic hydrogen. 

L FAT. Pliny mentions the use of this fat in medicine, and its employment for 
ose extended to the seventeenth century. In 1856 Chevreul classified it with the 
'■ing to its richness in cholesterol, and in 1867 Vohl proposed its preparation from 
-waters of wool. When washed with tepid water, soap, and a little potassium or 
im carbonate, certain greasy wools (from Australia) lose as much as 40 to 50 per 
:heir weight as soil, fatty acids, potash soapy substances and fat, secreted by the 
xl cells of the skin. The wool from certain races of sheep may contain from 7 to 35 
of true fat (if the sheep are not washed before shearing). 

me factories the wool fat is extracted from the dried wool by means of carbon 
le or, better, of benzine (at Verviers, in Belgium, the wool from all the establish- 
L the city has for several years been washed with beiv/ine in a large works), subsc- 
ashing with water and a little soap being then more easy and economical. The 
obtained in this way after distillation of the solvent is slightly coloured and almost 
a water, and is ready for the market. Usually, however, the dirty wool is washed 
leviathan machine, the soapy, greasy wash- waters being first allowed to stand to 
earthy matters and then treated with dilute milk of lime or, better, with calcium 
solution slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid. The soaps and fatty acids 
c, cerotic, a little caproic and oleic and traces of stearic, isovaleric, butyric, myristic, 
ic, and lanoceric) are precipitated as calcium salts and carry down the wool fat, 
s only slightly saponifiable owing to its large content (55 to 60 per cent.) of 
rol, isocholesterol, ceryl alcohol, lanolyl alcohol (CjoH.j^O) and carnaubyl alcohol 
O), which do not contain glycerides. After this treatment the wash-waters are 
eft to stand or coarsely filtered to separate the pasty mass ; in some cases the water 
ved from the calcium soap and fat by centrifuging in a separator similar to that 
: milk (Fig. 265, p. 476). The paste thus obtained is dried in the sun or in an oven 
n made into cakes with sawdust, etc., the rather dark crude wool fat being extracted 
.ese by means of carbon disulphide or, better, benzine. The residue from the cakes, 
reated with dilute sulphuric acid, yields fatty acids, and the resultant aqueous 
•n, coarsely filtered to remove solid substances, deposits the fatty acids when heated, 
.s obtained, wool fat is dirty yellow, transparent, and very viscous (it can be obtained 
How by special refining processes) ; it melts at 35° to 40°, and has the saponification 
c 85 to 105, the iodine number 13 to 17, the acid number 0*5 to 1*3, the Hehner 
V 85 to 95, the Reichert- Meissl number 6 to 7, and 0*5 to 1 per cent, of water, while 
ttory power in saccharimetric degrees is -j- 10*2 to + 11*2. Commercial lanoline 
)t contain more than 30 per cent, of water. 

ol fat is better suited than any other fat or even vaseline as a basis for salves and 
nts, and has also considerable power to i)enetrate the skin. It mixes readily with 
roportions (up to 105 per cent.) of water (which separates in the hot) and, if mixed 

0 per cent, of olive oil, it can absorb 320 per cent, of water. 

some cases the crude wool fat is distilled with superheated steam, this procedure 
a ivool oil or wool oleine containing 40 to 50 per cent, of fatty acids, 35 to 45 per 

uantity of fish oil, this operation being repeated until practically no residue remains. 
3 ts have also been made to obtain mocllon by pulverising fish oil in the air at 120" and 
:ying with water. At the present time, the term degras is applied to a complex substance 
ssing skins and consisting of a mixture of moellon with wool fat, tallow, and other solid 
hilst by mocdlon is indicated the aqueous emulsion of oxidised fish oil. Artificial degras 
preferred to the natural product, since different types can be prepared for different purposes, 
/•pes being of more constant composition, and hence more certain in their effects. A good 
al degras usually contains 15 per cent, or more of degragene and less than 20 per cent. 
3r. When such degras contains more than 1 to 2 per cent, of non-sap oniliable substances, 
ire derived, not from the fish oil, but rather from the wool fat, resin oil, mineral oil, etc. 

1 degras sometimes contains 1 to 2 per cent, of soap and as much as 5 to 6 per cent, of 
ores : in general, it should contain less than 0-05 per cent, of iron and, when spread in a 
uyer on glass and kept for 10 hours in an oven at 100°, it should not form a varnish, but 
. assume only a horny consistency. When smeared on moist and well-pressed paper, 
lid be absorbed within an hour, leaving only a minimum residue. 

tural d%ras costs about 28.?. per cwt., the artificial product of the first quality about 20s., 
iG French (moellon) about 34<?, 
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cent, of hydrocarbons, and 5 to 10 per cent, of alcohols, while the distillate deposits a 
wool stearine. which melts at 42° to 55°, ha-s the iodine number 37, and the saponification 
number 170, and contains cholesterol and, altogether, 73 to 88 per cent, of free, solid 
fatty acids. 

in 1905 German}^ exported 134 tons (130 in 1903) of lanoline, of the value £10,000. 

CHRYSALIS OIL. The dead silkworm chrysalides remaining after removal of the silk from 
the cocoon contain 25 to 27 per cent, of oil recoverable by pressure or extraction by solvents. 
The oil is reddish-brown and of somewhat unpleasant odour, deposits stearine at the 
ordinary temperature and sets to a buttery mass at 0°. Its iodine number is 112 to 118, 
and its saponification number 190 to 195, and its fatty acids melt at 32° to 36° and solidify 
at 28° to 30°. The oil contains up to 30 per cent, of free fatty acids and may be decolorised 
with fuller’s earth. The chrysalides were formerly used directly as a nitrogenous fertiliser 
(7 to 8 per cent. N), but, nowadays, the oil is first extracted, the residue, containing 10 to 
12 per cent, of organic nitrogen, being used as a fertiliser. The crude oil was utilised partly 
for making inferior, odorous soaps, and also for the separation of the fatty acids. After 
distillation in a vacuum the oil gives hard, odourless, fatty acids (Molinari and Fachini, 
1907). 

Tsujimoto (1914) deodorises and decolorises chrysalis oil by shaking it for an hour with 
6 to 8 per cent, of 50 per cent, sulphuric acid at 100°, then washing it well with water and 
treating it at 130° with 15 to 20 per cent, of Kmnhara earth (a Japanese earth superior to 
Florida earth ; see Vol. I., p. 738). Thus prepared, the oil yields consistent fats on hydro- 
genation {vide infra). 

Italy produces about 50,000 tons of fresh cocoons, giving about 15,000 tons of air-dried 
chrysalides, from 'which at least 3000 to 3500 tons of crude oil is obtainable. 

INDUSTRIAL HARDENING OF OILS BY MEANS OF HYDROGEN 

Glycerides of unsaturated fatty acids (oleic, linolic, linoleic, etc.) preponderate in 
ordinary liquid oils and fats, and those of saturated fatty acids in ordinary solid fats, which 
are largely used as fatty foods and for making soap and candles. Large quantities of cer- 
tain oils are, therefore, converted into solid fats which are of higher value and more readily 
utilisable (see note 1, p. 359). 

Although various hydrogenation processes had been known in the laboratory, indus- 
trial application of these to the hardening of oils was not attempted until after the work of 
Sabatier and Senderens on the hydrogenation of organic compounds in general (see pp. 35, 
67, 124). On the basis of these investigations, Normann (Ger. Pat.- 141,029, 1902) first 
apiilied hydrogenation to unsaturated fatty acids and glycerides (oils). The process was 
not, however, at once applied on an industrial scale in Germany, but was used first in Eng- 
land by Crosfield and Sons, of Warrington, and also in Holland ; only in 1911 was it utilised 
in Germany, finely divided nickel being employed as catalyst. 

Better results are obtainable with finely divided palladimn, which works at 80° to 90° 
(in 1908, Paal used colloidal palladium at almost the ordinary temperature), but, although 
a large part of the palladium (which serves for a long time and is not so sensitive as nickel 
to poisons such as sulphur, HoS, CS., Cl, organic thio-compounds, hydrocarbons, etc.) is 
recoverable, it is, nevertheless, very expensive. Palladium chloride, which Skita proposed 
to use at a pressure of 2 to 3 atmos., is cheaper, and at 100° one part of palladium suffices 
for 100,000 parts of oil. 

The nickel catalyst is prepared by reducing the oxide obtained either by calcining the 
nitrate or by precipitating the sulphate by means of an alkali, the oxide being deposited on 
an inactive, porous support such as pumice, coke, asbestos, etc., and then reduced by 
h^ffirogen at about 300°. The active, finely subdivided nickel thus obtained completely 
hydrogenates oil at temperatures below 150°. Decomposition of nickel tetracarbonyl (see 
Vol. I., p. 846) also yields an active product. 

When prepared in this way, the catalyst is emulsified with the oil. The oxide itself 
may be mixed with some of the oil and then reduced by hydrogen in a jacketed autoclave 
at 230° to 240° for two hours ; the emulsified catalyst thus formed is mixed with the oil to 
be hardened, a temperature of 120° to 160° being sufficient for this operation. 

Bedford and Erdmann (Ger. Pat. 292,649, granted in 1916 in spite of opposition from 
Normann) applied to unsaturated fatty acids the methods developed in 1907 to 1909 by 
Ipatiev and in 1910 by Wilbusche'^dtsch (who effected catalytic hydrogenation of organic 
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substances in the hot at pressures of 8 to 10 atmos. by means of nickel). Erdmann used 
apparatus of copper or aluminium, which may, however, influence the taste and odour of 
the product. Wimmer and Higgins use as catalyst nickel lactate, acetate or formate, the 
action of which is improved by addition of carbon ; nickel borate has also been used. 
Nickel oxide has a slow action and hardens oils at temperatures above 200° to 240°, the oil 
being darkened. Erdmann considers the catalytic action of the oxide as due to the alter- 
nate formation of the oxide and suboxide, but others suppose that the oxides are reduced 
by the hydrogen to nickel, to which the true catalytic effect is due. 

A diagram of the plant proposed by Wilbuschewitsch { Eng. Pat. 30,014, December 10th, 
1910) for use in the preparation of the catalyst, and in the hardening of the oils, is shown 
in Fig. 267. The highly active nickel catalyst is obtained by soaking burnt clay in sul- 
phuric acid, then in nickel sulphate solution, and afterwards in sodium carbonate solution, 
the nickel carbonate thus formed being converted by heating into the oxide and this into 
nickel by the hydrogen. The finely powdered mass is readily oxidisable and is emulsified 
directly with oil and kept. In B is placed the oil to be treated and in 0 the catalyst, the 
two liquids being drawn by the pumi:>s, A and A i, in the proper proportions to be emulsified 
in B and passed through the pipe, G, and distributed by the valve, H, and the[pulveriser, C\ 
to the jacketed autoclaves, The hydrogen is injected by a compresser, K, at a 



pressure of 9 atmos. through the tube, X, to the bottom of the autoclave, where it is finely 
subdivided by the distributors, /).>, D.y The autoclave is heated first to 100° to 160°, 
according to the kind of oil, the partly reduced oil collecting in the conical base of being 
drawn off by the pump, E, and injected into while the hydrogen escaping from passes 
into -A through the pipe, Y ; the oil then goes through the pump Xo to J 3. In the passage 
of the oil through each autoclave, the melting-point is raised by about 15°, and when the 
desired melting-point has been reached, the oil is discharged through the cock, U, into the 
centrifugal separator, E, the solidified oil being separated in N, w'hile the oil containing the 
catalyst passes through the pipe, Z, and the cocks, S and T, to be circulated again in the 
autoclaves. As the catalyst becomes exhausted the amount used is increased (1 per cent, of 
the fresh material suffices), being discharged into P when almost completely exhausted. On 
the other hand, the hydrogen not absorbed in the last autoclave, J 3, issues from the valve, IF, 
and through the tube, Q, to the cooling coil, L, and thence to the washer, M (containing 
sodium carbonate), from which it returns to the cycle through the compressor, K. The 
reduction generates heat and the temperature in the autoclaves is sometimes regulated 
by passing cold water through the jackets. 

The amount of hydrogen required varies with the nature of the oil and the degree of 
hydrogenation required, and is usually 8 to 12 cu. metres per 100 kilos of the oil. The 
hydrogen from water gas should, after purification, contain less than 2 per cent, of CO and 
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Fig. 26S. 
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of HoS (see Vol. I, p. 141). The rapidity of the reaction anti the life 
of the catalyst increase with the purity of the gas. 

^ The iodine number of all hardened oils is very low 

^ (5 to 25). The cholesterols and phytosterols undergo no 

k change and serve to indicate if the original oil was a 

mixture of vegetable and animal oils. Hydrogenation is 
applied to inferior oils (olive, cottonseed, fish, etc;.) to obtain 
consistent fats for making margarine and eantlles. In 
general, oils thus treated lose tlieir original odour and 
' assume that of tallow. 

^ In Germany about 200 tons of hardened oils were 

produced per day in 1913, and during the European War 
the manufacture assumed enortnous irnportatice. in 
France two factories have an output of 20,()()() tons i)er 
annum. Before the War the total cost of hydrogenation 
^ was calculated at £6 to £8 per ton of oil. 

[[=' Hardened oils, sold under different names (talgol, talgh hi, 
X I candelite, criiteolin, etc.), have m.-pt. 38'^ to 50", acid value 
r-VJ 3-5 to 4, iodine number 20 to 60, saponification number 189 
to 192, non-saponifiable substances 0*3 to 0-5. They give 
I increased yields of soaps, but these form less lather and 
wash more slowly. The refractive index is lowered sorne- 
dfiy what and the colour reactions are attenuated or annulled. 
I Almost all of them retain minimum traces of catalyst, and 

^ nickel may be detected in the ash by means of dimethyl- 

glyoxime (see p. 398). 


VEGETABLE OILS 

In plants oils accumulate especially in the seeds and the fleshy parts of the 
fruit, rarely in the roots. The composition of these oily parts va.ri(‘.s somewhat 
with the locality and with the character of the season.^ 

^ The Mean Compositions of Oily Seeds and Fruits (the maxima and minima arc 10 to 
15 per cent, above and below the mean values) are as follows : — 



Water 

per 

cent. 

Ash 

per 

cent. 

Organic 
Oil matter 

per free from 

cent. oil 

per cent. 

Proteins 
in 100 
parts of 
organie 
matter. 

( 'jike.s 
])n(s 

Eat 

IHM- e(mt. 

al’U'r 

dng. 

Prohdri 
per emit. 

Olive : pulp .... 

24.22 

2-68 

56-40 16-70 

MO 

\ 


kernel (shell) 

4-20 

4-16 

5-75 85-89 

2-50 

■ 5-15 

•1-8 

seed .... 

6-20 

2*16 

12-26 79-38 

2-J6 

J 


Linseed : winter 

8*65 

3-15 

35-20 53 

22-10 

1 /! 0 


summer . 

7-80 

3-20 

31-60 57-40 

24 



Ricinus (seeds) : Italian . 

8 

2-93 

52-62 36-45 

25-50 


► 

Indian . 

7-26 

3-40 

55-23 34-11 

24-26 

1 '’-'1 

28-31 

Sesame (seeds) ; brown Levant 

5-90 

7-52 

55-63 30-95 

21-42 



yellow Indian . 

7-06 

6-85 

50-84 35-25 

22-30 

j. io-ir>_ 

35-40 

Cottonseed : Egyptian . 

7-54 

8-60 

23-95 59-91 

27-20 



American . 

812 

9-44 

20-58 61-86 

28-12 

l 12-16^ 

36-48 

Colza or rape (seeds ) 

6 

4-30 

38 51-70 

20 

8-1,0 

29-32 

Ravison (seeds) : fresh . 

9-10 

4-80 

36-80 49-30 

2-50 

1 


two years old 

5-25 

4-36 

39-25 51-14 

4-20 

j 7-10 

29-32 

Arachis (shelled nuts) : fresh . 

7*37 

2-43 

37-84 52-36 

27-25 



old 

2-75 

2-50 

41-63 53-12 

27-85 

1 (5-9 

44-50 

Hempseed .... 

8-65 

3-45 

33-60 54-30 

15-95 

8-12 

28-33 

Mustard ; black 

6-78 

4-21 

22-20 66-81 

20-52 



white 

7 

4-45 

29-30 59-25 

28-20 



Poppy : white 

8-85 

3-42 

55-62 32-11 

16-89 



black 

9*50 

4 

51-36 35-14 

17-50 

1 9-11 

33-37 

Sweet almonds 

9*53 

2-86 

51-42 38-19 

22-50 



Maize : whole grain 

— 

— 

6-10 — 






germ 

— 

— 

44-46 — 



6-10 

14-18 

Palm fruit .... 

— 



65-72 _ 





Palm kernel .... 

— 



45-50 — 



7-9 

14-17 

Coconut ..... 

— 

— 

45-63 — 

— 

10-14 

18-22 
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VEGETABLE OILS 

The oil is extracted by two processes : by 'pressure and by meam of solvents. 
Edible oils are always obtained by the former method, as also are most of the 
others, solvents being used to extract the remaining oil from the pressed 
residues {oil-cake), when these are not to be used for cattle-food. 

According to the power and degree of perfection of the pressing appliances, 
from one-fourth to one-seventh of the total oil is left hi the cake. Extraction 
of the powdered cake with solvents removes all but the fifteenth part of the 
total amount of oil (1 to 2 per cent, instead of 10 to 12 per cent.). 

The seeds are not worked up immediately after gathering, but are first 
matured, dried, and turned in bins or silos. They are then cleaned with sieves 




Fig. 2()9. Fig. 270. 

and fans, crushed in a kind of roller press (Figs. 268, 269) and powdered (some- 
times this is done directly) in vertical cast-iron or stone mills like that illus- 
trated in Fig. 185 on p. 269. A mill with a diameter of 1 -7 metre converts about 
35 litres of linseed into flour in twenty-five minutes. 

To obtain the edible and so-called virgin oil, the flour is pressed cold, 
although more commonly the pressing is carried out in the hot, this increasing 
the yield but injuring the quality and colour. The flour is heated in the appara- 
tus shown in Fig. 270, this being furnished with discharge orifices, a, which 
allow the quantity corresponding with each cake to be delivered. Steam 
heating is applied in the upper chamber, c, while the lower one, 6, is well insulated 
so as to maintain the temperature of the mass. 

Nowadays the pressing is effected almost everywhere with hydraulic presses of various 
forms, ^ and only in small works are wooden or metal screw-presses still employed. 

^ The HYDRAULIC PRESS is based on Pascal’s principle, according to which a pressure 
exerted on any point of a liquid mass is transmitted with the same intensity in all directions. 
So that, if a pressure of 1 kilo is exerted, by means of a piston 1 sq. cm. in area, on a liquid 
in one arm of a U-tube, the other branch of which is closed by a piston 16 sq. cm. in area, this 
would require a pressure of 16 kilos to balance the first piston (Fig. 271), the pressure transmitted 
by the pressing surface being proportional to the area receiving the pressure. 

The hydraulic press consists of a suction pump, P (Fig. 272), which draws water from the 
reservoir, A, and forces it through the strong copper tube, t, into the thick-walled chamber, B, 
hermetically sealed at the upper part by a large piston, 6, carrying a wide plate, c, on which 
is placed the material to be compressed. The compressing surface is that of the base of the 
small pump-piston and the surface receiving the pressure is given by the base of the piston, &, 
the pressure received being dependent on the ratio of the sections of the pistons and on the 
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A hydraulic press which is widely used is the ring-press of Briiok and Hubner, of Mann- 
heim- shown in Fig. 275. The powdered seeds are placed on the rings, a, the base ot which 

ratio between the arras, OP and PR, of the pump-lever. If 

the force exerted at R is 30 kilos, the piston of the pump receives a pressure ot 300 lalos (30 X lU) , 
the section of the large piston “ 

small piston, the pressure exerted on the former will be 4500 kilos (300 x lo). 




Fig. 271. 

When the piston, 6, rises, the plate presses the substance agaiist a strong cover, d, fixed 
by three or four columns, c. When the pressure is to be released the water is discharged from 
the chamber, B, and the piston descends. The pump is provided with a safety-valve which 
regulates the maximum pressure desired. The large piston is made tight by encircling it at 
^vith a leather ring (devised by the Englishman Bramah ) 


INowauays nonz-uuuti uvu.io.wn'^ vvii.iN-.ijL --- — - . 

also used, but these occupy more space, while at the same time the piston does not recede ot 

itself at the end of the operation. , . , , i v , 

In practice, when a substance is to be compressed with a hydraulic press, two or more pumps 
^ ’ are used. The iirst, which has a long stroke, raises 

, the piston and plate rapidly, since at first the 

n n n resistance is small ; when the pressure increases, 

Cxir^- J n ihiraijMS compression is continued more slowly by means 

TTliT 1 ■ of a small pump. 

1 ■■T]r| To avoid attention to a number of pumps and 

I Ob loss of energy, works employing many hydraulic 

IHB presses make use of the so-called hi/drauhc accu- 

})|||: ‘mulators (Armstrong, 1843), which provide a store 

i \ K water under high preLSSure for the feeding of 

r i 3 Biiiii iiiiiigiiii5iii'!ill several presses at once (Figs. 273 and 274). A piston, 

-il M a cylinder, B, just a.s in an ordinary 

v I ; ! § K||lli|i||i|||||j||^BBS hydraulic press, receives pressure from below by 

B '' 'X means of compressed water from a pump, passing 

•n lfH through pand\; the upper part of the piston is 

'ill iW BSiSb ■■S^^S fixed to the centre of a plate, C, which, by means of 

I ! i; EBBSilS^^S three columns, S, supports the plate, E, carrying 

A B heavy iron discs, D. When the piston is raised 

1 i ^rMjjiBEQp by the compressed water entering A, the whole 

u, accumulator, B, C, and the discs, D, are raised. 

When v-y is closed A contains a store of water under 
-'G; great pressure which transmits pressure to a 
Ftp 97^ Ftg 274 number of hydraulic presses simultaneously when 

the cock, ^’ 2 ’ communicating with these presses is 


is lowered and the piston falls. Large works are supplied with two or more accumulators, so 
that when one is raised and the other at its low position excess of compressed water supplied by 
the pumps at any moment is directed to the latter accumulator, which is hence raised. In this 
way, also, the final pressure of the hydraulic press can be utilised before discharging it, energy 
that would otherwise be lost being thus saved. 

Bv these means, a uniform and persistent pressure may be exerted on several presses, out 
it is "exerted, not gradually, but instantaneously, which may be disadvantageous in certain 
cases, unless ’indeed various accumulators at different pressures are employed. Accumulators 
with ’small pistons may he used for pressures up to 400 atmos. The circular iron rings composing 
the accumulator may be replaced by a single large cylinder filled with scrap iron or stones. 

The pressure of a hydraulic accumulator may be exerted in - some degree gradually by 
connecting it with a compressed-air chamber {automatic accwmdator). As liquid for use in 
the accumulators, water, glycerine, or oil may be employed. 
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HYDRAULIC PRESS 


consists of a movable, perforated steel plate covered with a disc of woollen or horsehair 
material. The flour is well pressed by hand or by a suitable machine, covered with a second 
woollen or horsehair disc, and passed along the guides, h, being thus brought between two 
plates, e, which are smooth underneath and grooved on the top and fit exactly into the 



Fig. 27o. 



two rings containing the flour, one above and the other below. The grooved side of the 
plate has also a circular, peripheral channel which collects the oil issuing from the perforated 
base of each of the rings when the press is working. 

The automatic changing of the rings requires one to two minutes, about the same length 
of time being occupied in discharging them, while, under a pressure of 200 to 300 atmos., 
the pressing is complete in eight to ten minutes. Especially with palm oil and coconut oil, 
the pressing may be carried out in the hot, the plates being arranged so that they can be 
heated ; this procedure shortens the time of pressing and increases the yield of oil. In 
some cases the pressing is carried out first at a low pressure, 
which gives an oil of improved quality, the cake thus obtained 
being ground [e.g. by an Excelsior mill, p. 200) and squeezed 
under a high pressure for the extraction of a further quantity 
of oil of lower grade. 

The iDresses most commonly used are of the type shown in 
Fig. 276 (in plan at t), d being a cylindrical cage made of a 
number of vertical steel bars fixed to stout horizontal rings 
surrounding them (Fig. 277), so as to leave vertical slits 
through which the oil flows. The cakes consisting of 2 to 3 kilos 
of the hot flour and well wrapped in strong horsehair material, 
arc i)laced in d, the superposed cakes being separated by 
fluted steel discs. The pressure is raised gradually to 200 to 
300 atmos. When batteries of several cages are used (Fig. 278) Fig. 277. 

hydraulic accumulators (Figs. 273, 274) are often employed. 

Double hydraulic presses are sometimes used (Fig. 279), the two cages being rotatab e 
round the column s. One cage is discharged and recharged while the pressure is acting on 
the other cage. 

With the presses about 70 per cent-, of the oil of seeds and fruits is extracted ; by means 
of suitable solvents 98 to 99 per cent, may be obtained. 
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Extraction of the oil hy means of solvents (first attempted in England in 1856), from the 
crushed seeds or broken cake, is effected with carbon disulphide [see Vol. I., j). 493) — which 
has considerable solvent action on fats, even in the cold, but also removes a certain amount 
of chlorophyll — or with light petroleum (benzine), which exerts its maximum solvent effect 
in the hot. The use of carbon tetrachloride has also been suggested {see Vol. I., p. 470), 
since it is not inflammable like the other two solvents and, further, allows of the extraction 
of the oil from moist substances. 

The extractibn may be carried out by direct exhaustion or by systematic exhaustion. 
In the former case, the substance is treated with pure solvent, so that large quantities of 
dilute solutions which must be concentrated are obtained ; in the other process, a number 
of apparatus are arranged in a series so that the solvent passes from one to the other and 
leaves the last completely saturated, while the first apparatus, as it becomes exhausted, is 
charged with fresh material and placed last in the series {see exhaustion of beet in the 
diffusers, under the heading Sugar, later). From the saturated solution of the oil, the solvent 



Fig. 278. 


is distilled by means of direct or indirect steam and is thus completely recovered, while 
the crude fat remaining is refined. 

There are various forms of apparatus corresponding with the first method of extraction, 
such as the Merz universal extractcn\ that of Pallenberg, and the Wegelin and Hiibner 
(Fig. 280) form, which is fairly widely used. In the last of these the fatty material is 
placed in the vessel, A, into which solvent is introduced from D by means of the tube, r q. 
The solvent saturated with fat is discharged into the still, 0, where, by means of indirect 
steam passing through the coil, y, the solvent is distilled, its vapour ascending the tube, i, 
and condensing in By and the liquid collecting in D. The fat remaining in C can then be drawn 
off through the tap, x, but if it retains solvent tenaciously, it is first heated by a current of 
direct steam, solvent and water then condensing together in the condenser, B ; owing to 
their mutual insolubility, these two liquids can be separated by means of a suitable Floren- 
tine receiver ^ situated at w between B and jD, the water being thrown out. If the solvent 

^ The Florentine Receiver consists (Fig, 281) of an iron cylinder, joined at the bottom 
to the tube, G, and provided with a lateral tube, D, slightly higher than the top of the tube Wi 
(^ = 2 to 4 cm., according to the difference in density between the two liquids to be separated, 
e.g. water and benzine). The tube, B, carries the condensed mixture of water and solvent to 
the bottom of the separator, the benzine rising to the top and being gradually discharged through 
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saturated with fat, instead of being drawn off by the tube, u, is caused to rise to the top to 
the tube, Z, whence it falls into the tube, v, the extraction is effected with continuous cir- 
culation of the solvent until the substance is exhausted. To expel and recover the solvent 
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Tig. 280. 

retained by the substance remaining in A, a 
current of direct steam is passed into the latter ; 
this carries off the vaporised solvent along the 
tube, k, through the 


1 


valve, n, to the cool 
ing coil, the con- 
densed water and oil 
being passed through 
the separator, w, be- 
fore the latter liquid 
is collected in D. 

Pig. 279. means of the 

M e r z extractor, 
slightly modified by Fisher (Eng. Pat- 123,645), extraction 
may be effected in either an upward or a downward direction 
and also in the hot ; the extractor and still, shown in front 
and side views in Figs. 282 and 283, form a single apparatus, 
the vapour of the solvent heating the mass to be extracted 
before it reaches the condenser. The material is introduced 
at A into the cylinder, B, having a closed base, G, on which 
are a series of closed coils, D, for indirect heating, and the 
perforated coil, E, for the introduction of direct steam, which 

D to the tank (D, Fig. 280), while the water is discharged 
through W^. At the commencement of the operation water is 
introduced through the tap, t, into U until it flows out at bq ; 
during the distillation a trickle of water enters at t. If at any 
instant irregular distillation causes a sudden excess or deficit 
of pressure in the separator, either the excess of gas may escape 
momentarily from s, forcing a column of water into u, or suction 
at s is absorbed by a small quantity of water falling into the 
funnel, e, which leads it to the bottom of the separator without 
mixing the benzine and water layers. When a solvent heavier than water, such as carbon 
disulphide, chloroform, etc., is used, the tube, If is connected with the solvent tank, the water 
discharging from the tube, D. When the extraction is complete and all the solvent has been 
expelled from the fat and from the residual cake, only water vapour condenses, as may be seen 
by collecting a sample of the liquid from the tap, Ifa- 
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serves for expelling the solvent from the extracted mass. Steam, enters the coil, F, i 
which is a double perforated plate supporting the mass to be extracted ; at the le\ 
this plate is a rectangular door, G, for the discharge of the exhausted material. 

The solvent arriving from the tank through the pipe, H, may be directed to the t 
bottom of the mass by the 3-way cock, 2. At the toj) it enters at A", escapes throng 
holes of the annular tube, /, is heated by falling over the double steam C!oi], /, and i 
tributed over the mass to be discharged through I into the still, belov\^ CE F. In ore 
extract from the bottom upwards, the solvent is passed in at M and overflows the i 
perforated plate, N, to collect in the chan- 
nel, 0, and thus pass through P and the 

inspection glass, Q, into the stiU beneath. ^ ^ 

The still is furnished with a heating A 

coil which can be dismounted and with- j 

di-awn, for cleaning or repair, through j „ 4 1 ■ TT 

the manhole, J?. Direct steam may be T T 1 ' 1 * — ‘ : ! i 

introduced, by the coil, S, to eliminate the I J. ^ I J 

last traces of solvent from the oil. The , _ * '|i _“!!!; Ij 

hot solvent vapour surrounds the extrac- y __ !| 

tor, keeping the mass to be extracted hot, f" [ : ' ' 

and escapes at the top of the apparatus ! f \ U l ) 

through the cast-iron pipe, T, to the : ^ I 

cooling and condensing coils. The residual V-- : i lil;! ! 

oil is discharged from the still through ; i iT 







t . 7 1 the valve, 3, at the bottom. 

^ ^ f The condenser is separated from 

[I fUp tlie solvent tank by a plate, U, 

\ 0— \u ' and consists of tlircc coils round 

> I n which the cooling water flows. 

P The condensed solvent passes, 

Q together with the steam, into the 

automatic separator, V (.see Fig. 
282). The steam for the extrac- 
h tion should be at 4 to 5 atmos. 

ysp pressure and should be dry, and 

if possible, slightly superheated. 

Large works, however, always 
use batteries of extraction ap- 
paratus arranged in series. In 
I ^ S ^ extracting plant, the loss 

^ ' Qf solvent does not usually exceed 

0-5 per cent, of the weight of oil 
Fig. 282. extracted and is always less tlian 

1 per cent.^ 

REFINING of oils, to separate as far as possible the tannins, proteijis, and colouring- 
matters extracted from the oily seeds and fruits, is generally effected by means of dehy- 
drating or oxidising agents (the latter attack the colouring-matters more especially). 

In order that sulphuric acid may not act on the glycerides (forming ethers) and heat 
and partially carbonise the oil, it must be used at a concentration of about 60° Be. and in 
small q^uantity (I to 2 per cent.) with oil heated to 50° to 60°, or with the cold oil ; under 

1 The solvents most commonly used for extracting oils for industrial — not food — purposes 
are benzine, carbon disulphide, benzene, ether, etc., which are insoluble in water, but are highly 
inflammable and give explosive mixtures with air. The use of such solvents caused 206 accidents, 
60 persons being killed and 187 injured, in Germany in 1911. For this reason increasing use 
is being made of non-inflammable solvents such as carbon tetrachloride and other chloro- 
derivatives of hydrocarbons {see p. 122)., 


Fig. 282. 
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these conditions the few impurities are first carbonised and the oil becomes coloured, but 
after filtration it is obtained paler, jiurer, and clear. 

Zinc chloride often gives almost the same results as sulphuric acid, and is added in con- 
centrated solution (sp. gr. 1-85) and in amounts up to 1-5 per cent, of the oil ; the black 
flocculent matter formed separates on standing or filtration. 

In some cases it is sufficient to leave the oil in large closed tanks of tinned iron with 
conical bases fitted with taps so that the impurities which gradually settle may be removed. 
Fragments of coal, peat, willow, etc., may be added, these carrying down the impurities 
as they settle. In order to avoid prolonged 
contact of the oil with the air, pressure filters 
(described in the section on Sugar) are pre- 
ferred ; either the oil is placed at a higher 
altitude than the filter, or the pressure is 
applied by means of pumps, it being possible 
in this way to filter 1000 to 2000 kilos of oil 
in 24 hours. To purify with sulphuric acid 
{see later, TwitcheU process), the latter is 
poured in a thin stream into the oil contained 
in a lead-lined vat and kept well stirred. 

After seven to eight hours, by which time 
small black clots of carbonised impurities 
have deposited, the oil is decanted into a 
second vat, washed two or*tliree times with 
water at 40° to 60° (in some cases a small 
quantity of sodium carbonate is added to the 
second water), being stii'red meanwhile or 
emulsified by air from a Korting injector ; 
after being left to stand, it is either decanted 
or filtered. 

The water is sometimes intimately mixed 
with the oil to be washed by means of the 
so-called eimdsor- centrifuge (Fig. 284), con- 
sisting of two sujierposed metal plates with 
the concave parts inside and mounted on a 
hollow axle rotatable at 8000 to 10,000 revs, 
per minute, while through a central aperture 
commanded by two taps — exactly adjustable 
— the oil and water are introduced in the 
desired proportions. The distance between 
the two plates can be altered so as to give a 
slit between their edges from 0*02 to 2 mm. in 
width, the more or less completely emulsified 
mass being forced out through the slit by the 
plates themselves. If the oil does not separate 
from the water on standing, the emulsion may 
be destrpyed by adding powdered and calcined 
sodium sulphate or carbonate (which act as 
dehydrating agents) or by agitating the emul- 
sion with animal black or magnesium silicate 
(which separates the components), but the 283. 

best results are obtained with centrifugal 

separators, like that used for miU^ (^eep. 476), the water and impurities being forced to the 
periphery, where they adhere, while the oil is discharged by the central tube. The acid also 
may be mixed in the same way, and continuous working may be attained by means of a 
battery of emulsors and another of centrifugal separators ; the latter serve well to purify 
the dregs of the oil and, in general, colloidal and scajiy products of oils. When the emul- 
sified or colloidal condition is due to the presence of gum or wax, it is preferable to initiate 
freezing of the glycerides, this breaking down the emulsion so that it can be filtered. When 
stable emulsions of oil and water are required, as is sometimes the case, they can be obtained 
by pouring the oil, mixed with salified stearo-anilide, into ^ boiling mixture of water and 

VOL. II; 32 
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amincstearic acid ; when mixed, the dense emulsion is stable, even in the cold (Kdsters, 
1907). 

To deodorise oils, they are passed through bone-black or, sometimes, elm-bark. The 
passage of superheated steam through the oil heated to about 200° gives better results. In 
some cases, and more especially when very rancid, oils are purified by deacidifying them 
with a concentrated solution (8° to 10° Be. for cottonseed oil and 36° to 38° Be. for olive 
oil) of caustic soda in amount slightly exceeding that calculated from the acid number ; 
this treatment, however, readily leads to the formation of persistent emulsions and to loss 
of glycerides and also of fatty acids. These emulsions, which are due to the presence of 
soaps, are broken down in the manner already described, first being heated to 50° to 60°. 
Emulsification is sometimes avoided by adding sufficient lime or ammonia to neutralise the 
free acidity and then completing the refining by the passage of steam. If the acidity 
exceeds 30 per cent., the losses would be so high that deacidification is not advisable ; such 
oils (e.g., highly acid olive oil after refining with sulphuric acid) cannot be used as lubricants 
or for softening wool, but are used solely for soap, unless indeed the fatty acids are trans- 
formed into glycerides by treatment with glycerine as described on p. 461. 

Bleachwg with hydrogen peroxide, dichromate or permanganate is carried out as witli 

tallow (see p. 470), but if the oil is first deacidified, 
1 kilo (instead of 15 kilos) of dichromate per 
ton is sufficient. If it is required to, eliminate 
every trace of soap, the oil is heated with a 
boiling solution of 5 per cent, sulphuric acid. 
Vegetable oils are frequently decolorised nowa- 
days with fuller’s earth {see Vol. L, p. 738),^ and 
good results arc obtained also by heating with 
alkaline solutions of sodium hydrosiilphite. 

OLIVE OIL is obtained by pressing the fresh 
olives of Olea eu.TO]Kea in the period from October 
to December (in Morocco, in August and Heptem- 
ber). The olive grows in abundance in (Central 
and Southern Italy, on the shores of Lake Garda, 
on the Genoese Riviera, and in Southern Frances, 
Spain, Portugal, Dalmatia, Istria, Greece, 
Morocco, California, and Southern India. 

The composition of the fruit is given in the 
Table on p. 482. 

It is not advisable to extract the oil from 
stored or fermented olives, these giving the 
so-called liuile tournrmte, which is licli in fatty 
acids and yields a persistent emulsion wlien 
shaken with soda solution, and a Tiirhey-red 
oil — similar to the sulphoricinate {see p. 390) — • 
when treated with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

If the olives cannot be worked at once, fermentation is prevented by storing them in 
a cold, dry, and well- ventilated place. The fermentation (according to Tolomei) is duo 
to an enzyme {olease) occurring with the oil, which, in the jiresence of air and light, it 
decolorises ; if the olease is removed by washing the oil with water, the oil is not decolorised 
under the influence of light. 

The extraction of olive oil is not always effected by rational processes and plant, 
but usually the olives are first crushed by means of the ordinary edge-runners (6*ee Fig. 185, 
p. 269). 



^ Fuller’s earth has been long used in Northern Africa for clarifying olive oil ; in Cliicago 
it was thus employed as early as 1878, but its use was considerably extended subsequently 
to 1890. It consists of aluminium and magnesium hydrosilicates, and is found in granular or 
powdery deposits in Florida and also at Fraustadt, in Silesia. The decolorising action of this 
earth depends on its state of hydration, the maximum effect being obtained if it is first lightly 
roasted (at about 200°), while if the roasting is carried too far so that all the water of hydration 
is lost, the decolorising power is entirely destroyed. The oil is shaken with 1 to 3 per cent, 
of the earth, and the mass heated for a short time at a temperature (60° to 100°) varying w'ith 
the nature of the oil and then passed to thp fijter-press, the first turbid portions of the filtrate 
being refilteredr ‘ ' 
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The rmg hydraulic press is tirst en.pievd. .hr .v id, h. ..d 

excellent results. In .some cases a, > i in, I ul.p . t. d 

of superfine quality (v.’vrr/////’ <'>//)• * ' .' . i ,!i {.i.-luT lu . in* ’ 

^ o ^U wiri of ih s proctMlinv. <-mployin“ n ..lill hi-'h. i ju. ui. . 

increased pressure. .Repetition (U 101:^1 i . , ^ Mi.-.i m 1 

. /. T -1 rn . Frnni 1 lie luvssin-, may, lio\sr\ri. i..- .r-itaf. n u» a 

an industrial oil. .riie cake lioni m 1 . i, ,1 ii., I.t m . .ill. 

through ivhich water flows ; ],a,rt of l h<' remaMnar: .,d a. tha , 
in a second vat, where it undergia-s ,.n.(racl.-d ivailu,,.. adl, uih ,. >„ ld,n 

”4' -n M'Xf’) vvliii-li rl•:■.ldl.•i in an impiiniil la id .itnl i i.idi'i 

The Kuess-Funaro ])roecss (IJO,--;, ,, ,■ . .. .i,,!.. .n • 

... ... ^ <‘a.eli 1 tme with leel»l\ alknlim* iojti. t.ir. 

extraction, consists in einulHiiyniy, < .e ' . {.ill la 1 

mi *1 1 1 /I .,,.,.1 ;.v Iliilv nn niler iM-m- dru'il, nil . »'nt.uu I (.* 1 l p. I 

The residual cakes (known in n-niy ” 1 . 1 . 

' 1 f i .1 1 III I;i . vv I it'U’i 1 iiH ‘fi i I 1 t < <n 1 H i{ I I n . II 1 j I u j. 1. , 

cent, of oil, which is nowadays (‘xtun ( ; . r d . - 1 m * h • d m iln 

, u,. /.nllod stfhf iul, idmo;.l all ai (In . n« m.* u < n in in. 

which gives the very green, HOd.aiK n ‘‘•/o/ ^ 

manufacture of giJi soap for tl,e llui i.m,. c; 

seiMes soup, and is used o.s])cciall,y l<ir tli<‘ t leaf na n o im« a v, in i.i i , . 

to some extent in Italy, this nann^ is given to inv.h f.nale « lnle io„p, rnoHi la.p.u, d l,...n 

copra and arachis oils. . . , • t 1 . i n t 

Pure olive oil is yellowish or, in .sonm .•a.M..s. almos rolmu lni m rddli '..o 1,. 

finer qualities taste but little ; freshly |.r<'.sH.-d l>,ii..hi> od luma ral he. ial l.-i and unf.l., „.l 
taste (due to camphene, eugenol, a.iul other s.d.staaeen , ns ex. ended l.y < an,-.... , > nl... h 

The composition of olive oil van<‘K with (h<‘ dislncl nl nnmn nnd uilh f Im nmddmni 
of extraction, the solid glycerid<ss Ihudiuding from Id in -H pi i t<nt. i nmn i .pi > i.i \ 
palmitin). The liquid glyccridoK, whicli occur In (he <v\t<m( nl 7d In ‘in pi i n nt., u. m 
formerly thought to consist of triohnn alnmx l)U(. (lu* piviuMicc nl Itimlmc m id ui » nne h u . 
6 per cent., this explaining the higli iodin(‘ mjmh<‘r of 11 m‘ ml) Iium m.u hern pourd. luid 
there appears also to be al)ovit 1*5 pm* cmil. nl a glscrridc mid d'. in 1 .i p« t •» nk 


1 A new process of extracting olivo nil prnpnsi'il I»y Aciqmlrc (KHn 111 It umcl ti-,frd vuth 
favourable results in the experinumtal nil plnnt of (he dori in lliyhrr .Ayrit iiK m id Nrliiml. n l..rum 
on the different surface tensions nl! (h<^ I wn iiipiiils (nil mid wiiti'r) whicli air jur d-nt lu (In' pulp 
of the olive and have to bo separatcxl, and h<*n<*c <»ii (licir dillcrrnt rapillar\ i»rha\«nui tuumdj 
the vegetable tissues constituting tho pulp. 'I’lie Miirrarc l('nr»inn nl' Itii' mi r. ithnut ni,r baU 
that of the water, so that HO[)a.ra.i.inn ol Iln* Iwn liipiiila iii ra.MiIy altmm'd h\ rvrn sh.dti 
diminution of the pressure below that, nl the nl nmapluM’i'. llic ;irpma(inn ri id.i» lt»<i}»htfid 
by rise of temperature and by the fuel, (hat' (Ih' wnli'i* privicnl iiaa a rapillm v ri»ii amif hade j 
than that of the oil, so that it r(Mna,inH mn^^ wlnuigly ndhcrrnl (o Iht' vrerlahh^ k . atr . lie 
essential part of the machinery of t-lns prort'ss nller (he atoui'a have hmi ^irpaiait d ln»m ih' 
pulp — consists of the so-called (ilt(M*ing ext racl.oi’s, (ormed nl fmpia’pn.atMl nu'lalh. t \ Imdi i .. m ad*' 
which isa metal filtei'iiig cloth, an annuln-r Hpa.ee eommuiiiral inp wilh Ihe vat umu imiap hrur' h (i 
between the walls and the cloth. A stirnu’ litied willi vniiea rout inually ninvr < (lir ma • , *»l pulp 
contained in the e.xtractor and H})r(‘,ads it in Ihin layia’H on I lie lilleriiip riolh Ihaf ihr lajuid 

portion is separated from the pulp. By .st'Cain heal iiip; I Im esirartinn ran hr. ramrd ««iH at 

any temperature, but even in the cold Mu- ('xhauMtion <»l th<' pulp Im mnr«' rumph it. than that 
obtained by the older systems, while, in (.he ho(. it. aurjiasaeri t hat rearluMl Ij\ pri'-, ane (la^ an r 
in the most powerful hydraulic. presM<\s. It- is said tlin.t. the Aeapulm proerha n ninii’ «■* uniami al 
than those previously used and tha.t/ it. huids itH(*lt' to the pruduetimi on a Imer .u ah' ul pun . 
slightly coloured oils of constant tyqx*, but, asyi't, tliis proeihsa jia.s not hri'u .-.uhirrtt .l foih. ia\r 
commercial tests. 

- To distinguish sulphocarhon oil, wliieh has a. lower iodine nunilM'r (7V to .siM, tinju that 

obtained by pressure, Halpheu’.s test may be <'inpIoyeil. 'I'o o(» r,r. ol ifn' op hr ahal to Mm 

is added 12 c.c. of alcoholic caustic pot.ash diluliMl with an ispud volume oi watt i, the imUtm 
being heated for 10 minutes at 110'* atul eouhsl to IIM)'; 2(H) e.e. ol ho( water r» th* u a«lthd 
and the liquid, after cooling, shaken witli 2t)l) (m\ of Hatiinvted Hodiuin ,Mul)»ha{r .ailution , pn , , 
of 30 per cent, copper sulphate is tluui aihlml. and the liipiid lilferi'd. 11 (lie hllrati* i ^ mU > o ro 
a little more of the copper sulphatt^ Holution is adth'd and Ihe liipiid tillered aeain d m . r an 
5 c.c. of silver nitrate solution (containing I vol. of 1 p<T eenl. mpieon ; ;,d\rr uMialt tihiiiMO 
and 5 vols. of glacial acetic acid) is (.Ikui luldeil to (he liipiid, which ia hoilril, afl<»wf d ft. . omP 
supersaturated with ammonia and lilI.eiHvk (.h<^ lilMu* being washed willi dilute amiottma It 
black silver sulphide remains on tho (ilt<‘r, t.Iu' pn'senet* id‘ Hulphoeurhnu od (or i/a/wo. , ui. di o.u . 
oils — colza, mustard, etc. — whic.h <*.ann<>t. be didtaded otherwise) is rertain. t'u..i.o iMhi'i, 
has devised a simple test : 200 grnm. of th(^ nil is vigorously shaken with o(» in nr- .»! Pu pn . md 
alcohol and then distilled on a water-bath, (he dislillatf'’ being eolleetfsl ui a w.-ll .iM.I. d !k» I. 
containing a little alcoholic potawh. .Kven traiass of earhon (lisidphide thu. yietl pMf.r mm 
xanthate, which gives a yellow coloration or precipi(,a(.c on addilionof alcoholn t u pie m » fstt 
solution. 
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of volatile acids, besides 0-7 to 1*6 per cent, of non-saponifiable substances (phytosterol 
and, according to Sani, an oil not yet defined). It contains a variable quantity of free 
fatty acids, and when impure readily becomes rancid. If the acid number exceeds 16 
{i.e., 8-1 per cent, of acids calculated as oleic acid), it cannot be used as machine oil, as it 
attacks metals. 

Pure olive oil is used as a comestible and the very pure and more liquid qualities for 
oiling clocks, while the other qualities are employed in large quantities in the manufacture 
of soap, lubricants, burning oil, and Turkey-red oil. 

The purity of the oil is controlled by various tests referring to the constants given in 
the Table on p. 466, and bj'' certain special tests. Olive oils of certain origins give abnormal 
constants, e.g., Algerian and Moroccan oils have an iodine number of 96 and are reddened 
by nitric acid ; pure Tunisian olive oil gives the reaction for sesame oil (Villavecchia and 
Pabris’ test) but not the Belliez reaction (test for sesame oil with a saturated solution of 
resorcinol in benzene and nitric acid) ; the extraneous substances of Tunisian oil which 
give the Villavecchia and Fabris test can be removed by shaking the oil with hot water. 
Detection of added sesame oil is effected by Tortelli and Ruggeri’s modification of 
Baudouin’s test on the fatty acids {see p. 472), or more rapidly on the oil itself by means of 
Villavecchia and Fabris’ test, taking care to dilute 5 c.c. of the resulting red acid liquid 
with four times its volume of distilled water and to shake the mixture in a cylinder, and 
observing the ]a]3se of time required for the disappearance of the red coloration. With any 
pure olive oil, if there is a coloration, this disappears within five minutes or, in exceptional 
cases, in eight minutes, -whilst if sesame oil (even only 3 per cent. ) is present the colour will 
persist for 30 minutes (Zega and Todorovic, 1909). The presence of cottonseed oil is indi- 
cated by the Halphen reaction {see p. 470) or by Tortelli and Ruggeri’s modification of 
Becchi’s reaction, which is carried out- on the liquid fatty acids in the following manner : 
20 c.c. of the suspected oil is hydrolj^sed with alcoholic potash in the ordinary way {see 
p. 468), the aqueous solution of the soap being neutralised with acetic acid and precipitated 
with lead acetate ; the lead salt, separated by filtration, is shaken with ether and the 
filtered ethereal solution decomposed in a separating funnel by dilute hydrochloric acid. 
The ethereal layer is filtered and the ether evaporated, and to 5 c.c. of the residue (liquid 
fatty acids) ^ are added 10 c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol and 1 c.c. of 5 per cent, aqueous 
silver nitrate solution ; if a black precipitate is then formed on heating for some time on 
a water-bath at 60° to 70°, the presence of cottonseed oil is proved. In certain special 
cases the Becchi reaction alone is insufficient to indicate with certainty the presence of 
cottonseed oil. Traces of mineral oils in vegetable oils are detected by the formation of a 
yellowish red solution on addition of a benzene solution of commercial picric acid (F. Schulz, 
1908 ; see Note, p. 468). To detect fish oli in vegetable oil, 100 drops of the latter are 
treated with a mixture of 3 c.c. of chloroform and 3 c.c. of acetic acid, sufficient bromine 
being then added to produce a persistent brown coloration ; after 10 minutes’ rest the 
vessel is introduced into boiling water, when the liquid will remain liquid if the vegetable 
oil is pure, whilst insoluble bromo-compounds will separate if fish oil is present. AVith 
boiled oil, the metals are first eliminated. Where the oil has been coloured yeUow with 
auramme, this is detected by boiling 1 c.c. of the oil with 20 c.c. of 8 per cent, alcoholic 
potash and a little zinc dust in a reflux apparatus, 20 c.c. of pure benzene and 50 c.c. of water 
being added after cooling ; the benzene solution is evaporated and the residue taken up in 
glacial acetic acid, a blue coloration, becoming darker on heating, being formed if auramine 
is present. Sanse oil or sulphocarbon oil, extracted from the cake or mure by means of 
carbon disulphide, has a dark green colour, and the corresponding fatty acids have a rather 
low iodine number (as low as 75) and a somewhat higher melting-point than usual. 

The presence of arachis oil in olive oil is shown by the Tortelli and Ruggeri test, which 
has been modified by Fachini and Dorta (1910) as follows : 20 grms. of the oil is saponified 
with alcoholic potash, the alcohol being then expelled, the soap dissolved in water, the fatty 
acids liberated by hot dilute sulphuric acid, and the clear fused acids collected on a moist 
filter ; they are then washed with hot water and dissolved in 150 c.c. of pure, tepid acetone, 
water being subsequently added, drop by drop, until a turbidity is formed ; the liquid is 

1 The liquid fatly acids can be separated, to a considerable extent if not quantitatively, 
from the solid ones by dissolving the mixtures in light petroleum or, better, in acetone and 
crystallising out almost all the solid fatty acids by cooling to — 20° (Fachini and Dorta, 1910). 
According to Twitchell (U.S. Pat. 918,612, 1909) the liquid fatty acids are separated from the 
solid ones by fusion mth 1 per cent, of aliphatic sulpho-acids, which render the liquid acids 
soluble even in water. 
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finally rendered clear by the addition of a few di’ops of acetone at 40° to 45° and then left 
to crystallise. In presence of arachis oil, characteristic shining crystals separate at 15° ; 
after an hour these are collected on a filter, washed Avith 10 c.c. of dilute acetone (32 vols. 
water + 68 vols. acetone) and examined for arachic and lignoceric acids by the Tortelli 
and Kuggeri test : one-half is dissolved in 100 c.c. of 70 per cent, alcohol, warmed slightly 
.and allowed to cool, separation of crystals indicating arachidic acid (m.-pt. 75° to 76°) with 
certainty. 

STATISTICS. — The cultivation of the olive is widespread in Italy and Spain, the out- 
put of oil (tons) being as follows : 

^1907 1910 1014 1916 

Italy .... “260,540 124,610 160,500 206,200 

Spain . . .. . 306,415 108,510 207,765 207,115 

Owing to the high price of coal during the European War, the old olive trees were 
largely burnt as fuel. Por- 
tugal produces annually 
about 25,000 tons of olive 
oil, Algeria about 32,000 
tons, and Tunis about 
36,000 tons. The output 
and price vary with the 
season and with the de- 
man&. In some years the 
producers sell at £4 and in 
others at about £2 10^. per 
hectoL, but during the 
European War far higher 
prices were obtained. 

CASTOR OIL is extrae- 
ted from the seeds of Bici- 
nus communis (Fig. 285), a 
plant cultivated in India, 

Indo -China, Java, Italy, 

Mexico, California, Egypt, 

Algeria, Tunis, Paraguay, 

Argentine, United States, 

Spain, and Greece. The 
oval seeds are 10 to 15 mm. 
long, about 6. mm. broad, 
and rather flat, and are 
covered with a brownish or 
marbled, shining, brittle 
skin; when peeled they mata ; 4, fruit, half size ; 5-8, sections of fruit ; 9-12, seeds and 
contain 45 to 55 per cent. thereof. 

of oil. The seeds contain * 

about 19 per cent, of nitrogenous substances and an enzyme capable of hydrolysing the fats 
into free fatty acids and glycerol {see Soap). The husks of the seeds contain poisonous sub- 
stances {ricin, ricinin), which do not pass into the oil, but the pressed cake cannot be used 
as cattle food, and is employed as fertiliser, as it contains about 4 per cent, of assimilable 
organic nitrogen, 2 per cent, of PoOg and 1*12 per cent, of K 2 O. 

The oil was at one time extracted by pressing the ground seeds twice in the dry state 
and then pressing the residue after steeping in hot water. Nowadays, however, three con- 
secutive pressings of the hot crushed seeds with increasing pressures are employed, modern 
hydraulic presses being used. This procedure yields first a fairly pure pale oil, then one 
less pure, and finally a more highly coloured oil for secondary industrial purposes. One 
hundred kilos of the seeds yield 9 kilos of husks, 43 of residual cake (with 8 per cent, of 
oil), 20 to 25 of oil of the first, 6 to 8 of the second, and 4 to 6 of the third pressing. The oil 
is purified by heating with an equal volume of boifing water, which precipitates many 
protein and gummy substances ; it is decolorised by means of bone-black or by the ordinary 
processes given for taUow. The medicinal oil is obtained by a first cold pressing, and is then 
filtered in a vacuum to prevent rancidity. 



Fig. 285. — Ridmis communis : Shoots Avith iloAA^ers, male 
beloAV and female above. 

1, stamens ; 2, anthers, magnified ; 3, ovary Avitli three stif*;- 
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Tlie refined oil is almost colourless or faintly yellow, and has a high specific, gravity, 
considerable viscosity, and a peculiar, unpleasant taste and smell. It forms an (^xccllcmt 
purgative, the less pure qualities being used in the manufacture of ,sul'plnyncinatc. (,sy'c 
p. 390) and of transparent soaps capable of retaining considerable quantitic^s of vvat(‘i’. If, 
is used for softening leather and for making pegamoid. Its soap differs from otluM-s in nol, 
rendering water opalescent. 

Its specific gravity mostly lies between 0 *961 and 0-964, and it freezes bet weiu i 12 and 
— 18°, and owing to its high viscosity even at high temperatures, its sligld- solnbility in 
benzine, and the smaU amount of solid residue left on combustion, it selves as an excvlkmf, 
lubricant for high-speed engines (for aeroplanes, etc.). 

Castor oil contains various glycerides but is free from tripalmitin. IVir-ielnohdn is solid, 
and there appear to he glycerides of a ricinoleic acid and of a ricmisolcic acid, also of a, 
hydroxystearic acid (melting at 141° to 143°) and a diliydroxystearic acid (which (‘xplains 
the characteristic high acetyl number of castor oil). 

The oil yields, besides ricinoleic acid, more or less highly polymerised e.ompoimds with 
less and less marked acid characters (e.g. ricinisoleic acid), these increasing in amount 
with the age of the oil. 

Castor oil is strongly dextro-rotatory (24 to 25 saccharimctric degrees in a 20 mm. tiib(‘). 
Unlilie other oils, it is soluble in all proportions in absolute alcohol, glacial a,c(d,ie, acid, or 
ether ; at 15° it dissolves in 2 parts of 90 per cent, alcohol or 4 })arts of 84 pc'r cent, ale.oliol, 
but is insoluble in light petroleum or vaseline oil (which dissolve all otluu- oils and fats). 
Hence, if a castor oil is insoluble in light petroleum and gives a clear solution with 5 vols. 
of 90 per cent, alcohol, it may be regarded as pure. The solubility relations arc^ (H)mplel(‘ly 
inverted if the oil is heated to 300° and 10 to 12 per cent, of it distilled ; there then r(nnains 
a product termed/mcm, which solidifies at -- 20°, is insoluble in alcohol, dissolves in all 
proportions in mineral oil, and forms a stable emulsion with 5 parts of wativrv A similar 
product is also obtained by heating castor oil to 200° in presence of 1 pm* cent, of form- 
aldehyde ,* if heated with zinc chloride solution, it thickens. The ^lotassium salt of ilic^ 
thickened product, with water and formaldehyde, gives a disinfectant solution producing 
the same effects as lysoform or ozoform. 

The constants of castor oil are given in the Table on p. 466. 

LINSEED OIL is a drying oil, as it contains much liuoleic and linolcnie. acids (.S'cc 
pp. 363 and 364), and when spread out in a thin layer on a sheet of glass slowly foi’nis a, 
solid sldn (varnish), this forming more rapidly with the boiled oil. 

Linseed oil is extracted from the seeds (containing 35 per cent, of oil) of Linum ‘itsUalis- 
simum, which are converted into flour by the ordinary edge-runner mills and ])reHHed hot 
in hydraulic presses. 

Linseed is cultivated especially in the Baltic provinces of Russia, and also in SoutluTn 
Russia, Eastern India, the United States, and the Argentine, and to a less extivnt in Mgypi, 
Belgium and Italy. Linseed oil extracted by means of solvents contains more unsaturabHl 
fatty acids and less volatile acids than the expressed oil. 

According to Eahrion (1903 and 1910), the fatty acids separated from Hnset^d oil (U)ntain 
17*5 per cent, of oleic acid, 30 per cent, of linolic acid, 38 per cent, of linolenic. and iso- 
iinolenic acids, 8 per cent, of palmitic and stearic acids, all combined with 4-2 jxu’ cuMit. 
of glycerine and 0-6 per cent, of non- saponifiable substances. 

The purity of the oil is indicated by means of the constants given in the 4\ible on p. 4()(), 
especially by the iodine number and the refractive index, which, in the diderent (lualities, 
varks from 1-484 to 1-488 at 15° (or from 81 to 85 Zeiss at 25° or 87 to 91 Zeiss at 15"), 
whilst cottonseed oil gives no more than 1-477 and maize oil no more than l-47()5 at 15". 

A good proportion of the oil is used in the form of hoiled linseed oil {see Note on next 
page), since on boiHng it acquires drying properties especially necessary to the varnishes 
prepared with the oil. 

The drying power may be determined by Livache’s method. On a watch-glass is spread 
1 grm. of lead-powder (obtained by immersing a strip of zinc in the solution of a haul salt 
and washing the precipitate with water, alcohol and ether, and drying), on which ()-() to 
0-7 grm. of oil is allowed to fall slowly in drops, the whole being then weighed exactly and 
left at a moderate temperature in a well-lighted situation. After 18 hours the weight 
begins to increase, the maximum increase (12 to 15 per cent.) being obtained within two or 
at most three days (it then diminishes slightly). Other drying oils give the following 
increases : walnut oil, 7-9 per cent. ; poppyseed oil, 6-8 per cent. ; cottonseed oil, 5-9 per cent. 
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cod-liver oil, 7-4 per cent. ; the remaininti; oils increase in weight only after the fourth or 
fifth day to a maximum of 2*9 per cent, after seven days. The dri/iur/ 'proper lies are detcu-- 
mined best and most rapidly by spreading a given weiglit of the boiled linseed oil on a 
definite area of glass (1 mgrm. per sq. cm.) and leaving the latter in a horizontal position 
until the oil is no longer adhesive when pressed lightly with the finger (th(‘. temp(vratur<^ 
should always be noted). The drying power of an oil may be determined also from th<^ 
ozone number (Molinari and 8cansetti, 1910). 

In a 20mm. tube, pure linseed oil gives a rotation of — Odl^ in the Lauremt saeciharinH^im’ 
at 15°, whilst other resin oils and sesame oil art^ dextro-rotalory. 

Linseed oil is used mostly in the manufacture of lacs and vartdshes,^ rnasticis and lino- 


^ Oil Varnishes and Lacs are licpiids whitdi, when spn^ad out in a. thin layer on an ohjh^ct, 
leave on drying a solid, shining skin, insoluble in other and water and aJitioHl- iin[)ernu^ahle. 
Varnishes and lacs have linseed oil as a basis, and a, re often tnixcul with niiiK'ra.! or organie 
colouring-matters. Oil varnishes are formed from linseed oil reiuha-t^d drying by dissolving 
small quantities of certain minerals in the hot. Oil hu^.s are obtained by a(hling t-o the almost 
boiling oil varnish (free from gummy matter) fused copal or othei* resin, a,nd (liluting with oil 
of turpentine at the moment of using : all these now cornponeid-s contribute to increase th<^ 
fixation of oxygen. 

Copal is a resin derived from various species of more or less fossilised j)lants. Thc^ hard(‘r 
copals melt at temperatures up to 300 °and the softer ones at lOO'^. Tiny hav<^ sp(Hu‘(ic graviti(‘H 
lying between 1*035 and 1*07, and they dissolve partially in ether, akuihol, Ikmizcuu^, a(;(‘ton(‘. 
or chloroform, and almost completely, but slowly, in a mixture of aUiohol and etiuu* ; th<\y 
are insoluble in petroleum ether, fatty oils and oil of turpentine, hut soluhle in ridj|R‘rse(^d oil 
or copal oil (from the distillation of copal). To render them soluble in linseed and other oils 
and ill oil of turpentine, they are heated for 0 to 10 hours at .300'^ to 320 ’, b(\st in pl•eHen(^(^ 
of either stearic acid or the fatty acids of linseed or castor oil. Oopal <!onsists of resin acirls 
{trachyloUc and isotracliylolic acids), resens (copal resens), a bitter substanee and a,ii essential 
oil. The acid number varies from 80 to 150, the iodine number from 58 to 70, and theHaj)oni- 
fication number from 100 to 165. Before the European War copal was sold at 32.v. to 100.v, 
per cwt. 

Crude linseed oil recp.nres four to five days to dry in a thin layer, but the fixing of oxygen, 
that is, the drying, may be markedly accelerated by the jiresenco of small quantities of diHsolviKl 
metals which act as catalysts. 

At one time oil varnish (boiled linseed oil) was prepared by heating th.o oil to 220" to 300" 
for two to three hours in presence of minium, litharge, or manganese dioxide (dryers). '’Jins 
procedure yielded dark varnishes (boiled 'varnishes), and was accompanied by danger from lire, 
the heating being carried out in open iron vessels furnished with stirrers and lioatod dircMstly 
over the fire. Now'adays the dryer (0*1 to 0*25 per cent. Mn or 0*5 per cent. Bb -*h 0*1 j)er <‘.ont. 
Mn is sufficient) is dissolved by lieating at a far lower temperature (100° to 120° and liest in 
a vacuum) for four or five hours (by indirect steam at 135° to 150°), it being added (wlnm the 
oil ceases frothing) as manganese borate or, better, manganese linoleate or resiuato, and the 
mass stirred with compressed air; in this way, the so-called cold, varnishes are obtainesd. These , 
are paler varnishes which dry in 6 to 8 hours, wliilst the others re(|uiro as long as 24 hours. 
It has been proposed to decolorise boiled linseed oil with ultra-violet rays. TIio drying is far 
more rapid in the hot than in the cold. Prolonged boiling of linseed oil without dryers 
not so much the drying properties as the consistency, certain comjionents of t,ho oil b(jing 
polymerised and linoxyn formed, and the iodine number consequently diminished (e.g., from 
154 to 27) ; these oils, thickened at 295° to 340°, bear the names Diclcbl, Hiamlbl, and UUiogmpJa rs’ 
vapiish. The action of oxygen during the drying of varnishes seems to lead to the dcconipositiou 
of the glycerides of the saturated acids and of oleic acid with subsequent comj)loto oxidation 
of the glycerine and acids, the glycicride of hydroxyl inolic acid (%droit7/ZA//o/f /:/)), insoluble in 
ether, being also formed as well as anhydrides and polymerised substances. If 2 to 3 per (tent, 
of pyridine, quinoline or other organic ‘base is added to a linseed oil varnish, cracking will not 
occur, even after years (Cer. Pat. 239,289, 1908). 

In the manufacture of lacs, a difficult and important operation is the fusion of the copal 

previously prepared in lumps— in cylindrical or slightly conical, enamelled iron or aluminium 
vessels ; these are protected at the bottom by an iron or copper casing when lieateil by direct lir(^ 
heat and are provided with a cover and chimney to carry off the noxious vapours, which arci 
carefully condensed or burnt. The temperature is closely watclied by means of a thermonud.cu* 
immersed in the fused copal (300° to 360°). It is nowadays regarded as preferable to beat; with 
hot water under pressure (up to 300°) circulating in coils situate in the lower part of the l)()il(R-. 
Complete, uniform fusion occupies 3 to 4 hours (with a loss in w'eight of 15 to 30 per cemt.), 
the linseed oil containing the dryer and heated to about 100° being then mixed in ; if any turbidity 
appears, the mass is heated to 300°. It is then allowed to cool to 150° to 201.)°, tho addition of: 
the oil of turpentine — which dissolves the lac — and, if necessary, of the dryer, being tlum la^gun. 
The diluted lac is filtered under pressure and discharged into smaller vessels, in which it is allowtnl 
to cool completely. The addition of calcium salts of colophony renders tho lac liarder but more 
brittle. 

The copal is sometimes replaced by colophony and other resins, which are, however, readily 
saponifiable ; a mixture of Japanese wood oil with resin and a little lime gives a good hu^. La(*.s 
are improved by prolonged storage (at least a year). Linseed oil for making lacs should ho hoo 
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hum. TJie last, first prepared by Walton in 18G0 and improved by Pariiacott and 
is obtained by oxidising (blowing) hot linseed oil, after addition of the dryer (.s*re Note), lor 
18 to 20 hours with hot air until it thickens to linoxyn ; about 30 per cent, of eolo])h()ny is 
then added, the whole being converted into a paste with cork-dust at a temperature c‘xe(H‘d- 
ing 100°. The mass swells and is compressed hot (140°) on a strong textiles prcndousl^y 
varnished to protect it from moisture, the whole being repeatedly i)r(‘SHed b(‘t\v(um hot 
rollers. It is finally dried for some w^eeks in suitable chambers at 30° to 35“, wh(‘r(^ it h>s(‘s 
its smell and acquires elasticity and weight. It is coloured in the pasty condition with 
mineral colouring-matters. According to Bitter (1911) linoleum exerts a marktHl gta-mi- 
cidal action. 

Lincrusta also is made from linoxyn, a stream of air being passed througli linsc'cid oil at 
100° for some days until a dense mass is formed. This is mixed with. w']iit(‘. clialk a,nd olh(‘r 
pigments and cement, the mixture being spread and pressed on to strips o:l: |)a])t‘i- by nuxi.ns 

of hot rolls which impress 

Fia tliooil. After removal 

1, male flowers; 2 and 3, male flowers, magnified; 4, «Odie nl.ell, tlKMlri.-d nuts 
stamens; 5, fruit with three stigmata; 0, nut with three 

apertures at the top ; 7, section of the nut with the seed fruit yudding .30 to 35 per 
inside ; 8, transverse section of the seed. cent, of ] )ale ytdlow, virgin 

oil in a first jHxvssing in 

bags in the cold, and a further 15 to 20 per cent, of greenish oil when the residual crake is 
broken, treated with hot water and j)ressed hot. The fresh virgin oil is somed imes uscxl 
as a comestible, but it quickly turns rancid and has a pronounced flavour ; it is uscx l more 
commonly for lighting and as a drying oil for varnishes and for artists’ usc. 

It contains glycerides of oleic, linoleic, linolenic, lauric and myristie, aevids axul has tlicr 
specific gravity 0-925, iodine number 142 to 152, saponification nunibcu’ 185 to 197, 1’ortcdli 
thermo-oleometer reading 104°, Zeiss .butyro-refractometer reading 64 to 68 at 40", nud ting- 
point of the fatty acids 16° to 20°. 

PALM OIL is extracted from the fruit of certain varieties of palm { Elais (juimenm^i 
and Elais melanococca^ which grow in Western and Central Africa and .in AmcM-iea, and 
Astrocaryum acuale and Astrocaryum vulgare, growing in Guiana), 'l.’ho orange-brown 
rmt, of the size of walnuts, hangs in bunches'; each bunch weighs 10 to 20 kilos and con- 
tains 1000 to 2000 fruits, and each plant yields, on the average, four bunches ])er annum. 


removed by filtration through Florida earth {mm p. 490 
than 50 per Snt of linseed^oil contain more than 50 per cent, and the harclcr ones less 
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The piilj) constitutes, according to the variety, 25 to 75 per cent, of the fruit, which contains 
a nut, and this a white seed also yielding an oil ('pahn-nut or palm-kernel oil : see Fig. 286). 

The extraction of the oil in the districts where the palm is grown is carried out in an 
irrational manner, the fruit being sometimes heaped up until it putrefies and the oil then 
pressed out. In other cases the fruit is stored and compressed in excavations in clay soil, 
being left to putrefy until the oil separates at the surface. In other places the fruit is 
fermented for a month and then heated with water, so that the pulp becomes detached 
from the stone and can then be heated and pressed again with water until the fused oil 
comes to the top and can be decanted oft*. In these ways more than one-hah; of the oil is 
lost, and machinery is now being introduced for detaching and disintegrating the pulp 
and for the rational pressing of the latter. 

When freshly expressed, the oil lias a buttery consistency, an intense orange-j^ellow 
colour and a faint smell of violets ; the colour and odour persist in the soap prepared from it. 
It can be decolorised by heating it when exjioscd to the air and light, but this is effected 
best and most rajiidly by fusing and heating it until it loses the water remaining from 
any preliminary heating with water for the removal of impurities ; this separates from 
the fused mass in 24 hours. After this it is introduced into a metal vat or cylinder (Fig. 287) 
provided with a cover and tube for carrying the gases to the chimney ; the fat is heated to 
120° to 130° by means of an indirect steam coil, VP, and a vigorous and finely divided 
stream of air passed through the oil from a perforated tube, R. In 3 to 4 hours’ 
decolorisation is complete ; at the same time the pleasant 
odour of the fat remains, although it is destroyed if the fat is 
decolorised by simple heating to 220°. 

Chemical decolorisation is often emjiloyed, the oil (1000 
kilos), already purified by treatment with water and by fusion, 
being heated in a boiler to 50°, at which temperature 30 to 50 
kilos of commercial hydrocliloric acid and 8 to 10 kilos of 
potassium diclir ornate dissolved in 18 to 20 litres of boiling 
water are stirred in. After 15 to 20 minutes, 1 to 2 kilos of 
sulphuric acid are sometimes added, the stirring being con- 
tinued until the oil becomes limpid ; stin'ing is then stopped ^ 
and 70 to 80 kilos of boiling water sprayed on the oil to wash 
it. After standing overnight, the water is decanted off, the 
acid separated from below, and the oil washed once or twice by 
boiling with water. 

Even when fresh it contams 12 per cent, of free fatty acids, 
and as it becomes older it decomposes spontaneously vdth 
increasing ease, separation of fatty acids (up to 55 per cent.) 
and glycerine — which can be extracted with w^ater — taking place. Besides free palmitic 
acid, the principal components are the glycerides of oleic and palmitic acids, up to 1 per 
cent, of stearic acid, a little hnolic acid, and about 1 per cent, of heptadecylic acid, € 37113 ^^ 02 . 

The colouring-matter of palm oil admits of various characteristic colour reactions : with 
sulphuric acid, a bluish green coloration is obtained, whilst mercurous nitrate colours it first 
canary -yellow, then pale green, and finally straw-yellow. 

Palm oil is used in large quantities in the manufacture of soap and candles, its value 
being related to the melting-point of its fatty acids. It is calculated that the palm oil 
placed on the market (that is, exclusive of the large amounts consumed where produced), 
amounts to 70,000 to 80,000 tons per annum. Before the European War, the price faried 
with the year from 20^. to 26s. per cwt. The best qualities of palm oil are from Lagos ; then 
come those of Old Calabar, Benin, and Acora ; while among the more impure varieties are 
those from Gabun, Liberia, and the Cameroons. 

PALM -NUT OIL (or Palm-kernel Oil) is obtained by crushing and then either x^ressing 
in hydraulic presses or extracting witfi solvents the stones contained in the fruit of the 
West African palm {Elais guineensis) ; freed from shell, the seed forms 9 to 25 per cent, of 
the weight of the fruit and contains 43 to 55 per cent, of fat, which is white or straw- 
coloured and free from fatty acids when fresh, although it turns rancid fairly easily in the 
air ; it melts at 26° to 30°. 

It consists of about 15 to 25 per cent, of triolein, 33 per cent, of triglycerides of stearic, 
palmitic, and myristic acids, and about 45 to 55 per cent, of triglycerides of lauric (in 
preponderance), capric, caprylic, and caproic acids. 
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It bears a great resemblance to coconut oil, even in the property of its soaps of taking 
up large proportions of water — as much as 600 per cent, (coconut soap up to 1200 per 
cent.) — and of being somewhat soluble in solutions of salt. The total quantity of palm 
nuts x^laced on the market is about 1,125,000 tons. 

COCONUT OIL (or Coconut Butter) is obtained from the coconuts yielded twicer a year 
by the palms Cocos nucifera and Cocos hidymcea, which grow almndantly in Africa, (kylon, 
Cochin China, and the Indies. 

The coconut is oval (Fig. 288) and about 20 to 25 cin. long and 12 to 1(> cm. broad ; it 
is covered with a fibrous mass, used for making matting, cord, and baskets, and with a 
hard, woody shell, 8 to 12 mm. thick, which some time before maturation, contains a 
sweetish, watery liquid (coconut this subsequently disappearing and giving plac*.c to 

a soft edible pulp. The latter hardens in the air and is sold under the jiame of (xypra 



Fig. 288 . — Cocos micijcra. 


1, flowers ; 2, round female flower and two male flowers ; 3, male ilowor ; 4, male llowcr, 
separated from leaves and calyx, magnified; 5, female (lower, separated from leaves and 
calyx, magnified ; 6, fruit ; 7, same in longitudinal section, the bony seed being surrounded 
by a fibrous layer ; 8, the seed with one-half of the fibrous layer removed ; 9, the bony H(‘ed 
with three orifices ; 10, section of the inner seed with chamber filled with latex ; . 1 . 1 , lower 
portion of the husk with’ the embryo ; 12, embryo. 

(60 to 70 per cent, of oil) for the extraction of oil. At the place of production this is carrhul 
out in a very primitive manner, but in European factories the dry j)ul]) is ground, sttH‘q)(‘d 
in boiling water and pressed, first cold and then hot. 

The oil is nowadays decolorised with bone-black or absorbent earths (magnesium hydro- 
silicates), and in the white form thus obtained is used as a comestible (coconut biiUer ; see 
Margarine), after the free acids have been removed with highly concentrated, solutions of 
caustic soda and after the odorous constituents have been expelled by nutans of svi])er- 
heated steam. The best form for use as food is the softer, almost liquid Inittm* obtained liy 
the first pressing in the cold. Its digestibility is equal to that of margarine and butter. If 
it contains more than 2 per cent, of free fatty acids (expressed as oleic acid), it cannot be 
used for food and then goes to the soap factory as industrial coconut oil. 

Its composition is variable, and of the unsaturated aciids it contains only oleic acid 
(about 10 per cent.), while glycerides of myristic and lauric acids are present in large quan- 
tities and those of caproic, caprylic, and capric acids to the extent of 2 to 3 per cent. 
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The pure fat contains no free fatty acids, or at most traces, /It, k^s already been men- 
tioned that it gives a soai^ separable from solution only by very larg^'^q-uantiti es of 
it is, however, capable of absorbing as much as 10 to 12 times its own weight o t water ,, -ahU • 
is hence highly valued by soap manufacturers. It is used alone for culins^-ry purposes and 
for mixing with margarine and adulterating cacao butter. 

In its analysis, attention is paid to the physical and chemical constants given in tlie 
Table on p. 466. 

A large area of the earth’s surface (about 1,400,000 hectares) is under coconut palms, 
which in a good year would yield 960,000 tons of coconut oil. 

VEGETABLE TALLOW (Chinese Tallow) is obtained by i)ressing the fruit (separated 
more or less from the seeds) of Stillwgia sehifera (tallow-tree), which grows in China, Indo- 
China, etc. Pressing of the seeds (3 per fruit) yields stillingia oil, which is to some 
extent drying (iodine number more than 135). The tallow, however, serves well for making 
soap and has an iodine number of about 30, but this varies somewhat owing to varia- 
tion of the amount of stillingia oil present. The tallow melts at 35° to 44°, and is sold in 
40- to 50-kilo cakes wrapped in straw. 

COTTONSEED OIL is obtained by pressing the shelled, washed seeds of the cotton 
plant (Gossypiwni herhaceim. and harhaclense cultivated in North America, and G. religioswm, 
liirsutum, and arboreum, cultivated in Egypt, India, China, Siam, etc.). The whole cotton- 
seed, with the husk, contains 7 to 10 per cent, of water, 15 to 20 per cent, of nitrogenous 
substances, 18 to 22 per cent, of oil, 15*to 23 per cent, of cellulose, 24 to 30 per cent, of non- 
nitrogenous extractive matter, and 3-5 to 4-5 per cent, of ash ; the decorticated seed con- 
tains 28 to 38 per cent, of oil. About 1 per cent, of down remains adherent to the husk 
(45 per cent, of the weight of the seed), and this is separated to make cotton wool, paper, 
and nitrocellulose. 

The whole, or decorticated, seeds are ground and the flour pressed at 100° in hydraulic 
presses in two or three stages. The pressed cake is used as fodder or as fertiliser, -and con- 
tains 3 to 9 per cent, of oil and 15 to 30 per cent, of nitrogenous matter if from the whole 
seeds, or 8 to 20 per cent, of oil and 35 to 50 per cent, of nitrogenous matter if from decor- 
ticated seeds. 

The crude oil is reddish-brown (sulphuric acid produces a red coloration) and is deco- 
lorised by stirring with 6 to 10 per cent, of caustic soda solution of 10° to 15° Be. and pass- 
ing through it a vigorous current of air, first in the cold (40 to 50 minutes) and then when 
heated to 50° to 55° by indirect steam. It is then allowed to settle, and is afterwards 
washed with 10 per cent, of salt water (at 10° Be.) to remove the last traces of soap, decanted 
off, and passed through filter-presses to obtain it clear and of a fine straw-yellow colour. 

It may be bleached also by heating it to 70° wdth 10 per cent, of fuller’s earth and 1 per 
cent, of salt. The fatt}^ acids separated from the glycerides of cottonseed oil contain about 
26 per cent, of oleic acid, 47 per cent, of linolic acid (the oil is hence partly drying), and 
about 24 per cent, of saturated fatty acids (palmitic and up to 3 per cent, of a hydroxy- 
acid), besides a small proportion of an aldehydic substance (to which Becchi’s reaction is 
due). It contains also 1 *5 per cent, of a non-saponifiable sulphur compound and apparently 
a chloro-compound. 

Tests for the detection of cottonseed oil in other oils have already been described 
(p. 492), and the analysis of the oil is carried out with reference to the constants given 
on p. 466. 

About two-thirds of all the cottonseed oil is used directly or indirectly (as adulterant) as 
food ; the remainder (second and third quahties) serves, mth palm oil and coconut oil, for 
making white soaps, although in some cases it gives rise, after some time, to yellowish spots. 

The total output of cottonseed should be about double that of the cotton produced. 
The United States produced 6,997,000 tons of the seed in 1911 and 6,104,000 tons in 1912, 
the output of the oil being 800,000 and 750,000 tons respectively in the two yea^s. 

KAPOK OIL. This oil, obtained in 25 per cent, yield by pressing kapok seeds (from 
Eriodendruyn anfractuosmn, growing in Java, East Africa, the Antilles, and Central America), 
exhibits slight drying properties and has the specific gravity 0-920, iodine number 95 to 
115, and saponification number 180 to 195. The crude oil has an acrid odour and a repul- 
sive taste, but the refined product is insipid and odourless and is used mostly for making 
soap. With Becchi’s reagent it gives an intense reddish-brown coloration, and with 
Halphen’s reagent a pale red colour. 

MAIZE OIL (in America, Corn Oil) is now prepared in large quantities in America and 
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Italy from maize germs, which are separated during grinding. These germs contain 40 to 
50 per cent, of oil, and after being pressed hot leave an excellent cake for cattlc-food (5.^. to 
6.5. per cwt.). The dense oil has a fine golden yellow colour and a faint odour of maize, and 
serves well for soap-making and for adulterating edible oils and linseed oil. That obtained 
by extracting the dried grains from spirit manufacture {see p. 182) is reddish l)rown, and is 
used for burning and as a lubricant when mixed with olive and mineral oils, but is not used 
alone, as it tends to resinify. As a drying oil it has no great value. 

The fatty acids of the glycerides of maize oil are : stearic and palmitic (4 to 25 per 
cent.), oleic (about 40 per cent.), linolic and linolenic (about 45 per cent., so that the oil 
is partly a drying one), and small proportions of arachic, hypogieic, caproic, caprylic, and, 
capric acids ; the oil contains also about 1*2 per cent, of lecithin and 1-4 per cent, of noii- 
saponifiable substances, mostly cholesterol, or, more precisely, sitosterol, identical with tliat 
obtained from wheat and rye. 

If in North. America (Illinois) alone the oil were extracted from the germs of all the 
maize produced (about 6,000,000 tons — the world’s total production being over 7,500,000 
tons, 900,000 of this in Italy), more than 250,000 tons of the oil should be obtained, but only 
about 40,000 tons of maize oil are produced at the present time, about one-half of it being 
exj)orted. 

SESAME OIL (Gingelly Oil, Teel Oil) is obtained from the seeds of Sesamum, mdimnh 

(brown, oval, flat seeds, 4 nun. 
long, 2 mm. broad, and I-mm. 
thick : Fig. 289) and of Sesa-- 
'mmti orientate (violet-brown or 
black), the latter giving <aH 
much as 50 per cent, of oil 
when pressed once in the cold 
and twice hot. The first oil 
expressed serves as a food for 
250 millions of the inhabitantH 
of India, where the area undcu* 
sesame exceeds ten millioiiH 
of acres {i.e., 4,000,000 boo 
tares). The ex2)ortation of 
scsam6 seeds from India 
amounts to about 120,000 toiiM 
annually, nearly all of tliis 
being directed to the Marscilkvs 
market, whence other countrit‘sj 
arc supx^lied. The Levant j)ro- 
duces about one-tenthas much 
as India, and a little is j^roduced in Africa, China, and Japan. In France the sesame oil 
industry is declining owing to the obstinate empiricism of the older manufacturers and to 
the almost prohibitive Customs duties of various countries, but more than 1000 truckloadw 
of the oil are still exported per annum. 

Sesame cake (dark or pale), so largely used as cattlc-food, has the comj)osition : water^ 
10 to 12 per cent. ; protein substances, 37 to 39 per cent. ; fat, 9 to 10*5 per cent. ; and 
ash, 9-5 per cent. 

Sesame oil has a golden-yellow colour, that from the Levant being the j)aler ; it consistH 
of glycerides of stearic, palmitic, oleic, and linolic acids, 78 per cent, of the fatty a(ti<ls 
being liquid with an iodine number of 140. The jDhysical and chemical constants are given i 
in the Table on p. 466, and the characteristic reactions for detecting it when mixed with, 
other oils on p. 492. It is dextro-rotatory (-f 0-8° to -f 2-4°). 

The characteristic reactions, especially the colorimetric ones, are due to special com- 
ponents, such as sesamin ; a Icevo-rotatory alcohol, sesamol, C06H44O, -^1120, which given 
Baudouin’s reaction (p. 472), and the methylene ether of hydroxyhydroquinone, 0711(503. 

Sesame oil is used in the manufacture of oleomargarine and soap and as burning oil. 

ARACHIS OIL (Earthnut Oil, Peanut Oil) is obtained from the seeds of Arachis hypo-- 
gcea, cultivated as a herbaceous annual in Africa (largely in Senegambia and in less degree in 
other parts), India, United States, Java, Sumatra, the Philippines, Japan, Formosa, the Plate, 
Southern China, Indo-China, and to some extent in Spain, the south of Prance and Italy. 



Fig. 289 . — Scsmmini indicum, with white seeds. 


A and B, ripo’^ fruit seen from the front and aide ; 
C, longitudinal section of fruit ; X>, transverse section of 
the fruit and four rows of seeds; E, seeds. All natural 
size. 
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The fruit develops in the ground and attached to the roots, and consists of a yellow 
fibrous husk containing two seeds covered with a reddish-brown sldn (Fig. 290). Senegal 
seeds contain about 14 per cent, of water, 48 per ceiitf of oil, 25 per cent, of nitrogenous 
substances, 3 per cent, of cellulose, and 2 per cent, of ash ; the African seeds contain up to 
50 per cent, of oil, the Indian 44 per cent., and the American 42 per cent. 

The toasted seeds, which are consumed as a fruit, readily turn rancid and acquire a 
repulsive flavour, and are usually eaten immediately after toasting. Large quantities of 
the nuts prejDared in this way are consumed in America, while considerable amounts are 
also ground, converted into a paste and slightly salted (4 per cent.) to make peanut butter. 
Before the W ar the nuts were sold in the husk at IO 5 . to 12s. per cwt. and the dehusked nuts 
at 16s. 

The ground, dehusked nuts yield about 30 per cent, of oil at the first cold pressing, 7 to 



Fig. 290. — Aracliia Jiypogcea. 

A, whole plant (one-third natural size) mth fruit; B, fruit (three-fourths natural size) ; 

C, fruit open, with one seed cut ; D, separate flower (double natural size). 

8 per cent, at the second cold pressing, and about 7 per cent, at the third pressing when hot. 
The oil obtained by the first cold pressing is almost colourless, has a slight flavour of beans, 
and is largely used as a comestible and for adulterating oHve oil, although it readily turns 
rancid. The second pressing in the cold gives burning oil, and the third, in the hot, oil for 
soap-making. Arachis cake causes abortion in cattle. The liquid components contain 
triolein and trilinolein ; the presence of hypogaeic acid is uncertain ; the sohd constituents 
are composed of triglycerides of lignoceric acid, and to a less extent of arachic acid (5 per 
cent, of the oil). In olive oil arachis oil is detected by Renard’s test, as modified by Tortelli 
and Ruggeri and by Fachini and Dorta {see p. 492). 

COLZA OIL. This is obtained by pressing the seeds of Brassica canvpestris which is 
grown in France, Belgium and Germany, although most of the seeds come from India. The 
seeds are reddish-yellow and contain 5 to 7 per cent, of water, 4 to 6 per cent, of ash, 6 to 
15 per cent, of cellulose, 19 to 22 per cent, of nitrogenous substances, and 38 to 45 per cent. 
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of oil (the Indian seeds are the richest, but contain also move sinigrin and inyrosin, Avliich 
give mustard oil with water, so that the cake is not utilisable as cattle food). 

The ravison{ Brassim napus) yields the brownish-yellow ravison oil, with an unpleasant 
taste and penetrating odour ; its colour and taste are improved by refining by means of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, zinc chloride, etc. The oil consists of glycerides of oleic, 
erucic, stearic and arachie acids, with 1 per cent, of phytosterol. It is used for illuminating 
purposes, as it gives a bright, non-smoky flame ; it serves also for making soft soap and, 
when heated to a high temperature in a current of air, yields a viscous product (oxidised oil). 
Rubl)er substitutes are obtained by lieating it with sulphur or sulphur chloride. 

SOJA BEAN OIL (Chinese Bean Oil) is extracted from the beans of Bojd, hispida (or 
So'ja japonica or Phaseolm hisjndus), Avhicli are cultivated in (Jliina and Ja|:)an (Formosa). 
The crushed beans are lieated in jute bags over jets of steam and tlien ])rcssed. A largo 
part of the oil is used for soap-making. After 2 )urification ])y standing, thc^ oil has the sj). 
gr. 0-9255 at 15° ; acidity, 0 ; sai)onification number, 193-2 ; iodine numl)er, 135 ; Hehncr 
number, 95-95; Rcichcrt-Meissl number, 0-45; Maiimene number, 86 to 87 ; itidex of 
refraction, 1-4750 at 20° ; solidification j^oint, — 8° to — 16° ; melting-point of the fatty 
acids, 27° ; and solidification-point of the fatty acids, 22° (Oettinger and Buckta, 1911), 
The cxjoortation of the oil from China amounts to 60,000 tons per annum. 

GRAPESEED OIL. The seeds of the grape contain 10 to 20 ])er cent, of oil (more 
in white and sweet grapes). They are separated from the skins by drying in, the sun or hi 
ovens and then beating, the sun-dried seeds containing 10 to 12 cent, of water, 9 to 12 
per cent, of carbohydrates, 10 to 11 per cent, of nitrogenous mattei’s, and 2-5 to 4 ]xx cent, 
of ash. The sieved seeds are dried completely, ground, steejied in 10 ])cr cent, of water, 
heated, and pressed ; the cake is broken up, treated with 20 to 25 per cent, of Avatei', and 
pressed again, this treatment being repeated so that all the oil may be extracted. The oil 
can also be extracted by means of solvents (benzine or carbon disulphide). When daik- 
coloured (extracted from the seeds of distilled marc or in tlic liot witli. solvents), it can lie 
readily decolorised with animal-blaclc or fuller’s earth. It has not a very pleasant odour 
and is rather bitter (if exjiressed in the hot). Pressure of the seeds yields 9 to 13 i)cr cent, 
of oil. 

This oil consists of glycerides mainly of linolic acid, together with, tlu^sc^ of solid fatty 
acids (10 per cent.), and a little erucic, linolcnic, and ricinolcic acids. It has the s]). gr. 
0-9202 to 0-9350. 

It has slight drying properties and solidifies between — 10° and — 1 5° ; its saponilicatiou 
number is 178 to 180; iodine number, 130 to 140; Wollny number, 0-46; Maumene 
number, 52 to 54 ; and biityro-rcfractometer reading, 60 at 40°. fl’he acetyl number of tlie 
fatty acids varies from 43 to 144, according to the extent of oxidation ; it thus resembles 
castor oil to some extent, so that it is recommended for the manufacture of siilphoricinate 
{see p. 390). 

T’he j)ure oil exjiressed in the cold is used as a food, and the other varieties for soap- 
making, blit if 2 )uri[ied with sulphuric acidi t serves well as a lighting oil, not so much oii 
account of its luminosity, which is rather low, but more esj^ecially because it gives a smoker 
less flame. 

After the removal of the fat, the cake contains 10 to 15 per cent, of water, 14 to 18 
per cent, of jirotein substances, 6 to 18 per cent, of fat, and 6-5 to 7 per cent, of asli, and is 
used as cattle-food and also as a fuel. 

In Italy the extraction of grapeseed oil is capable of considerabk^ develojimeiit. A 
few oil-crushing mills of Southern and Northern Italy treat a certain amount of tlic 
seed. Seeds obtained from distilled vinasse are of less value, as they yield an inferior, 
brown oil. 

TOMATOSEED OIL. Dried tomato seeds ^ contain 18 to 22 per cent, of oil, two-thirds 

^ Tomatoes are the fruit of a herbaceous plant {Solanuni lycoporsicum) of Peruvian origin, 
and from 1700 to 1850 were cultivated in various countries as a garden plant for loi;al domesti(^ 
use. »Since 1860 they have been grown extensively in North America, especially in California, 
where in 1911 15,000 tons were marketed, large quantities being exported to other countries 
in the fresh condition. In Italy also they are cultivated on a large scale. 

Fresh tomatoes contain 92 to 95 per cent, of w-ater, 1 to 3 per cent, of skin, 2 to 5 per cent, 
of seeds, 0-0 cent, of nitrogenous compounds, 0-2 per cent, of fat, 2*5 per cent, of sugars, 
0-8 per cent, of cellulose, 0-6 per cent, of ash, and 0-4 per cent, of free acids (mostly citric). 

Concentrated tomato p'eserve is prepared by rupturing the fresh fruit, (;entrifuging and 
hydraulically pressing the mass, and concentrating the whole of the liquid in vacuum .pans 
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of which is extracted by subjecting the ground seeds to a pressure of 300 to 400 atiuos. 
The residual cake forms an excellent cattle food (superior to linseed cake), as it contains 
36 to 38 per cent, of proteins, 10 to 12-8 per cent, of fat, about 30 per cent, of non-nitro- 
genous extractiv'es, 8 to 10 per cent, of water, 6 per cent, of cellulose, and 5 per cent, of ash. 

The oil expressed in the cold from sound seeds is straw-yellow, and witli 20 per cent, of 
tallow gives a good wasliing soap. 

Analysis of the oil gives tlie following results (Facliini) : density at 15'', ()*0215 ; refrac!- 
live index, 1*4765; acid number, 0*46 ; saponiheation number, 101 *6 ; iodiiK^ number 
114; iodine number of the fatty acids, 122*7 ; iodine number of the liquid fsrtty acids' 
142*2 ; Hehner number, 03*8 ; acetyl number, 20*4. 

WOOD OIL (from Japan and China) is derived from the H(‘(‘ds of Aharnle,'^ cordata. 
These contain as much as 53 per cent, of oil with an odour likx^ tiiat of ciastor oil {uid vi(*ld 
42 per cent, when pressed cold ; the oil has the specidc gravity 0*036 to 0*043, a, mi tlu^ 
iodine number 155 to 166, and exhibits drying properties. At 250 " it sets to a solid, t.r*a,ns- 
parent, elastic mass, and it is used for making paint and for reudt'ri ng wood and fabri<!s 
i mpermeable. 

TREATMENT OF FATS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
SOAP AND CANDLES 

Candles are mostly made from solid fatty acids (stearic and j)almitic) obtaiiu'd by 
decomposing fats and oils into glycerine and fatty acids and pressing fr-om tlu^ latt(M* tluj 
liquid fatty acids, which are used, either alone or together with the solid acuds, for soap- 
making. Liquid oils and soft fats, which contain little stearic aiid palmitic 'acids, arci 
hence used not for candles but only for soap, but the stilfer fats are often treattxl iii oiu^ 
and the same works for making candles and soajD. 

The resolution of fats into acids and glycerine is carried out in very varic^d ways ; by 
means of lime, sulphuric acid, or siq^erheated 
steam, or by biological or catalytic methods. 

(1) Saponification with Lime and Separation of 
the Solid ^atty Acids. Theoretically 100 kilos of 
fat {see p. 467) require 9*5 kilos of lime for hydro- 
lysis, but when this process was first used industri- 
ally by Milly in 1834 as much as 15 x)or cent, of 
lime was used, so that a very large amount of 
sulphuric acid was consumed in liberating the 
fatty acids from the calcium soaps formed, while 
fatty acids were carried down by the enormous 
quantities of calcium suli)hate formed and hence 
lost. 

On this account the process was not used, but 
Milly showed later (1855) that, by heating in an 
autoclave under pressure instead of in open j)ans, 
the amount of lime could be reduced to 2 to 3 per 
cent. — that is, less than the theoretical quantity — 
and yet practically complete saponification effected 
(^ee p. 457). Indeed, after one hour 64 j)er cent, 
of the fat reTuained imsaponilied ; after two hours, 

24 per cent. ; after four hours, 15 per cent. ; 
after six hours, 9 per cent. ; after nine hours, 2 j)er cent. ; and after 12 hours, 0*7 ]X‘r cent. 

The saponification is now carried out in large vertical copper autoclaves (h''ig. 291) 
(5 to 6 metres high, 1 to 1*2 metre in diameter, of sheet copper 15 to 20 mm. tliick), into 
which are passed several cwts. (up to 2 tons) of the fused fat from the tank, A (Fig. 293), 

{see chapter on Sugar) until a red pulp or sauce containing about GO per cent, of water is obtained. 
This is mixed with 2 to 3 per cent, of salt and either bottled or sealed in cans after beiirr sterilised 
at 100°. 

The pressed residues, amounting to 7 to 9 per cent, of the weight of the original fruit, contain 
6 to 8 per cent, of skin, 22 to 24 per cent, of seeds, and about GO to 70 per ceiit. of water and 
readily putrefy. Nowadays they are broken up immediately they come from the presses’ and 
tbch dri^d fi-nd beaten while hot t'Q separate the skins from the seeds, ' ' ^ 
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I then about one-third as much milk of lime, containing 2 to 3 per cent, of lime (cal- 

I culated on the fat), from the vessel B. The heating is continued for six to eight lioiirs at a 

f pressure of 8 to 10 atinos., steam free from air being passed in, first at low pressure from 

< the boiler, D, and then at high pressure (10 to 12 atnios.) by the tube, e (Fig. 292), reach- 

I ing to the bottom of the liutoclave and terminating in a perforated coil. The steam alone 


keeps the mass mixed without the special stirrers formerly used, if the precaution is taken 
of allowing a little steam to escape continually from a valve at the to]). At the end of the 
operation the steam is shut off, and when the temperature has fallen to 125" to 130" (about 
3*5 atmos. pressure) the internal pressure is utilised to discharge first of all the aqueous 
glycerine from below by opening the valve, c, connected witli a tube reaching to tlie bottom 
of the autoclave. In a similar manner the fused and subdivided calcium soa]) mixed with, 
free fatty acids is forced into the tank, E, where a furtlier quantity of aqueous glycerine 
separates, or the calcium soap is passed directly to tlie lead-lined vessels, F, wluu’e it is 
decomposed by a sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid to neutralise all tlie liim.^ added. ^ 
After shaking, the gypsum is deposited and can be separated, and tlio fatty acids, wliicdi 
float, are washed several times with hot water, and tlien, if the fatty acids aro** distil led — • 
as is done in certain factories where dark fats are treated — they are forcjed by a ])uni]), G, 

to the tank, //. 9410 latter fc^c^ds a cast- 
iron or cop])cr (this is considerably at- 
tacked) boiler, K, which is luxated partly 
by almost direct-fire heat and ])artly by 
superheated steam (at 180" to 230") 
passed into the intcTior from the siijx'r- 
hcater, J. The steam carries tlie fatty 
acids, which distil, into tJio tinned cojrper 
condemsing coil, L ; these acids linally 
collect in a white condition, together 
with condensc^d water, in ;S', while the 
non-condensed gases arc evolvcnl from 
the tube, M (.s'cc later : Decomposition 
with Sulphuric Acid). 

Wliere the fatty acids arc not disi,illcd, 
they arc solidified by passing tbein into a 
number, of superposc‘.d. tin-j)Iatc jians 
tty-acid tank, F, When all the pans are 
full, the tubes, D, are closed with wooden plugs, E, and in 24 hours many of the ])ans 

^ During recent years several factories have replaced the lime by magnoAia (calcined natural 
carbonate), which possesses various advantages : when it is used in the proportion of 1-5 
to 2 per cent., a pressure of 4 to 5 atmos. is sufficient to produce complete sfiponidcation, 
since the magnesium soap formed gradually emulsifios and almost dissolves in the remaining 
fat, which is thus easily resolved by the water and magnesia. Then, too, decomposition of tlie 
magnesium soap with sulphuric acid, instead of giving an insoluble and useless salt (calcium 
sulphate, which always retains a little fat), gives magnesium sulphate, which is soluble in water, 
readily separable by simple decantation and in some cases utilisablo. For similar reasons, 
zinc oxide is now used in some of the Italian factories. Bottaro (1908) has suggested the use 
of sulphurous anhydride to decompose the calcium soap from the autoclave. 
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conlaiii Moiiii calu*.;, ('onaiAl iii" of n nii\lui'c of ;io|i(l :ilrar’i<‘ ami paltnilic aridn and 
oh'ic acid. 1 n ot’drr (<i :irparalt‘ ( la* lat In-, t he cakcii an* w i-appt'd in woolh'ii <n' camel hair or 
j'oal’.M hair clojha ami ai** (hen pla<’cd hclwt-cn m<*l;d pla(<n ami prt'sscd, lim(. in I la* <*nld 
w ilh a prcA iin-c "radiially inerm.-iin,'* lo |o 1H)() almm. A a(*i*i»nd pjA- iran;'; a< lO ('idler 
in (la* aamc pn* ii or in a lauiAoiPai pre ii. restiha in (la* ahnoai comph'li* .separaiion of 
da* oleic acid, which, however, relaiic! in aolulioii a lidh* pidniitii* and siearic aeida, 
d'la* iailer aei<i:; arc aepar.ilcd I»\ coolim* flu* ol(*i(* ai*id and, after aoim* linn*, lillerini' or 
deenndnp; oir ( la* oA ///r i p. dnS }, w hich ia then pul on tla* inarlo*! oi' u,‘ic<l for Moap inakin?';. 

d’he .aolid wliilt* eakei of alenric and pahnide aeida, freeci fi-orn (la* dark eds'en, h<*ar tla* 
eoiniia*r*eial nana* of .".tr'd’liic ami melt at oh l<» oh-o . 'ria*:ie ar«‘ often na*lted ai/nin, 
wanla'd with warm watt'i*, poni’<‘d into pana to .solidify, and da*n pi’cssed la»t in hydr*a.nlic 
pr'esHe.M so as lo n*move the timd portions of oleic* acid; ilii.s piddn<*t, known as doa/^/r 
stft(rifh\ na*l(s at d7*o to <»S . 

d’la* Holiditicat ion of the erudr* acids, after liherat ion l>y .’iulplnn’ic acid, i.s tmw (‘iTeeted 
inon* rapidly and nans* perfectly by passing, the fused acids at ;/ ( h’iys. 2‘.k'> and 2i)h) into a. 
easinc into which dips a larae, rotrdiny, double walled (*y}ind(‘r. Ik*! wei'U (la* wsdls tiows 
a, non eonp.ealinc Holution like that from an U'v nmehiia* (.ser \hd. I.. pj». 2*V,k (!21 ), and (la* 
layer of fatty acid solidify iny at tla* surfais* i.s detached by na*ans of a H(*rnp(‘r. //, and falls 
into a ('oohnl box, I<\ eon 


m*el <‘d udi h t la* pump, I\ and 
fmu't ioniny as a. (ilt(*r pr(*ss. 'riii.s 
proei'ss of tin' linn of Ih'tit 
h’nas'H bus imw la*en improvc'd 
by n'phudny tla* eylimh't* by a 
biyldy <*ooI(*d totidasl wlan*!. In 
Hona^ also, ehaniadh'd 

cylinders art* UH(*d, whilst, in 
othi'rvS da* litpdd fatty acids art* 
withdrawn from (he eold parity 
masH eont.nininy tla* mixtui't* of 
litpdtl ohdm* iual tla* ntt'nrim* in 
snudl erystfd.’t, by imna'i'Miiiy in 
(la* ma.sH a. rolatiny v<*rdeid 
eyliiah*!' fornasl of na'trillie 
yau'/swual eovt*n'd with a. wt'll 
strefela'd elotli; insidt* tla* 




eyliial(*r t la* pres.sni‘<* j.s nsineed 21ir». Km. 21Mk 

by m(*a.ns of a, suet ion pump, ho 

dud, t la* litptid ol<*ie acid is Huek(*<l in. wliih* da* sti'anc at'iti is yrathially seraptsl from 


da* Hurfaec of (la* eyllmh*r ntal prcsstsl in a, hydraulic pr<‘Hs. 

M{‘ssr.s. Lair/.a Hro.s. td' Turin, iusttsul of st'paradny (la* li(|uid from t la^ solid fat ly aeitls 
by m(*ao.s of hydraulic prt*HHt*H. Nuyyt'st. ('mulsifyiny and dissolviny tin* litptitl aeitls with 
Holutioim tif Hidpho tdeie acid, so (bat tht*y Ht'paralt^ a,l da> Hurfae(% wdtilt* eryH(a,lH of (.la* 
solid fatty acids collect uialt'rnt'jdh ((h*r. Ihd. HM/i.dH). Tlat sulpho (>It*ie acid is prt^pansl 
by sbtdiino loo parts of nltdtr acid wiili 50 purls of Hulphuric a,citl of hlP lie, in da* cold and 
(}a*n dibit iny with *1000 parts of w<d(*r. 

Tla* deeompo.sit inn of fats by lina* in an autoelavt^ at mil loo hiyb a. prt'ssurt^ has tla^ 
advaidayt* of yiviny tla* fatty aeitls in a Kunicit'udy <dear eondidon to n*nd(*r disdlludon 
nnm*ee.ssa.ry ; ( la* resnltiny ylyet*rint* aial steariia* also ch*arJ 


* duriny r<*ct*n(, years, indusirird applicatiun has h<*<*n made t»f da* Krebit?: prtaaxss ((o*r. 
bid,, Ihh.lOH. 100*2), wliit'h i.s a Himplilient inn of Mu* limt* prtM*(*HK wit.h tUrt*t*t prodta-tion tif soda 
soap, and is atl»*nd(*d by consitlerablt* saviny in fiicl, eausdt* soda, and plant, 'to the fustsl lid 
is nddi'ti dn^ in't'CMsary tpjantit.y of lina* (10 to 12 per t'etit- CaO) mixed b> a paste with duet* 
t»i four dines its wt'iyid, of wider, tla^ iimss heiny well nuxt'tl, hoilt'd for live nunutes, ('ov'ertsl. 
and n.llt>\v(*tl to Htaial overuiyht. By tliis tia'ans Hiipoiiilieadtm is eoinpltd-ed and a calcium 
soap is obtaifU'tl whi«*h can he readily ynanal up in a mill, \Vh(*n dds is washt'd in a vat, with 
a, pi'i'foratt'd liodom, (he lirst jiortioi! of la»t wash-water rtmmves da^ majtir pari of the ylyei*riia* 
us a Holuiiou of 10 to 20 pf*r e{*nl. eon'-(*n( ration, wlult^ a stM‘ond wasldny yives a, nmn* tlilutti 
yl vei'i'ine Holut i<»n whieh is ant'd tor da> tirst wasluny of Uu' ealeium soap of a sulistspa'iit operation, 
Wlam treabnl in dm fmt with sodium earlamate solutionH, the <*alcium stiap yadds stida stiap anti 
ealtuuin carhonait*, which rispiiie skilltsl manipuhition for their prt>pt‘r Ht*paradon, In this easn 
also, fusiou and treatment with hot water in taapltiytsl for tht^ {minphd-e r(*na>val of impuridt's. 
This prne(*Hri is not applu*ahle to the maiuifat'lure of soft. Htnip.s. 
von. It. 33 
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(2) Decomposition with Sulphuric Acid (proposed by Achard iii 1777 and by Freiuy in 
1836). This method is now used more especially for very dark fats, which should, liowever, 
be freed from impurities, dried by fusion at 120°, and decanted after long standing. The 
fused fat is introduced into a double-walled, lead-lined, copper or iron boiler fitted witli a 
liood for carrying of! the sulphur dioxide which is always evolved. According to the natures 
of the fat, it is heated with 5 to 10 per cent, of concentrated sulphuric acid at 120'^ for 
1 to 1-| hours, steam being passed through the jacket and the mass kept mlxt‘d by 
a current of air passing through it. The operation is finished wlien a test portion, placxHl 
on a dark plate, crystallises on cooling ; the mass is then passed into large wooden vats and 
heated with water until the emulsion first formed is resolved into two layers, tlic glycerirub 
below (this is separated and freed from sulphuric acid by means of lime) and the acids 
above. The latter is subsequently boiled several times with water until the (vxeciss of 
sulphuric acid is removed, the sulphuric ethers of oleic acid being decom])Osed with forma- 
tion of solid hydroxystearic acid. The resulting fatty acids are dark, since they retain in 
solution the impurities of the fat partially carbonised by the siilpluiric acid ; to purify and 
whiten them, they are distilled with superheated steam, as clescril)ed above {mi aho Fig. 
293) ; the first and last portions which distil are the more highly coloured and these are 
redistilled. Hirzel (Ger. Pat. 172,224, 1906) has devised an arrangement for continuous 
distillation, all that is required being a boiler of moderate size into which tlie crude' fatty 
acids are run in a constant stream ; the pure acids distil over, while the t(ir remaining at tlie 
bottom of the boiler is discharged. 

Redistillation of this tar gives a final residue of black stearine pUch, amounting to 
about 2 per cent, of the fatty acids distilled. In some works the fatty acids are distilled 
in a vacuum at a temperature not exceeding 240°, higher temperatures than this giving 
a coloured product ; the acrolein and hydrocarbons given off are condensed. 

The fatty acids obtained by distillation are separated into liquid and solid by pressure 
in hydraulic presses, liquid distilled oleine aud white, solid distilled stearine Ix'ing thus 
obtained. This oleine always contains a little acrolein and hydrocarbons, as the cruder 
fatty acids which are distilled invariably include a small proportion of non-sa])oni(i(Hl 
neutral fat. On the other hand, distillation results in the formation of an jric.n^ased amount 
of solid fatty acids (about 15 to 18 per cent.), since sulpliiiric acid convm*ts ol(nc acid [tartly 
into tlie corresponding sulphuric ether, which yields solid hydroxystearic acid, m.-])t. 84°, 
when boiled with water : 




C,,H33-C0,H + HoSO, = 
/CO,H 




co.>h; 


O-SO-jH 


t\ HoO “ H.)SO, -f- 


/' 




During the distillation with superheated steam, the hydroxystearic acid is transform chI 
almost entirely into iso-oleic acid, m.-pt. 44° {see p. 359). It must, how(‘.ver, bc‘. liortu^ in 
mind that hydroxystearic acid is not very good for making candles, as it aceumulat<‘H in a 
fused state in the cup formed by the burning candle round the wick ; furthm', when nielt/cd 
with stearic acid it tends to separate in layers instead of giving a homogeneous mass. 

In order to obtain a greater proportion of solid fatty acids, some works cornbiiK'. tliese 
two systems of saponifying by means of lime and acid. The saponification is hrst carri('d 
out in autoclaves in the ordinary way, but not to completion, the acids and the rc'.maining 
fat (4 to 5 per cent.) being then separated by means of sulphuric acid ; the fatty aeitls 
and fat are dried and completely saponified with 2 to 2-5 per cent, of concentrated sulphuric! 
acid at a temperature of 110° to 120° maintained for an hour. The resulting fatty acids 
are not distilled but are simply washed with boiling water, being thus rendered rich, in 
solid hydroxystearic acid ; this process also yields a 'much purer glycerine. 

L. Fournier (Fr. Pat. 262,263) has suggested a method of increasing the amount of 
solid fatty acids by effecting the sulphonation with concentrated sulphuric acid in a carbon 
disulphide solution of the fat, the reaction then proceeding immediately without lieating.^ 

^ Transformation of Oleic Acid into Solid Fatty Acids. For some years (about 
oleic acid was converted on an industrial scale in France and England (by the process 
of Olivier and Radisson) mto solid palmitic acid by utilising Varrentrapp’s reaction, according 
to which this change is almost quantitative on fusion with solid caustic potash [see. pp. 350 
and 359) : + 2KOH = Pig + CHyCOgK ■+■ C^ePIgiOaK, but the greasiness and 

unpleasant odour of the candles obtained compared with those made from stoarine, the necessity 
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(3) Hydrolysis by Hot Water under Pressure (proposed by Tilghinaim in 1854, and 
improved by Price in England) is but little used owing to the low yields obtained and tlic 
very high pressures required. The fat, emulsified with water, is circulated in coils arranged 
in a furnace so as to attain a temperature of 290° to 315°. 

Direct distillation of fats with superheated steam and collection of the glycerine and 
fatty acids in the distillate always gives low yields. 

(4) The Biological or Enzymic Process has been applied industrially since 1902, as a 
result of the work of W. Connstein, E. Hoyer, and H. WaT'tc‘id)urg, and is Ijastnl on tlu‘ 
observations of Pelouze (1855), of Green and of Sigmund (1890) according to whicli, when 
oily seeds are pounded with water, fatty acids are gradually liberated by the action of 
lipolytic enzymes [see p. 134). It is found that the most active enzymes are tliose of castor 
oil seeds (in which they occur to the extent of 70 parts per 1000 of fat), (‘specially aftc'r 
removal of the oil, but better results are now obtained by using aqueous emulsions rich in 
enzymes {extract of castor oil seeds), but much poorer in proteins (which are harmful) and 
containing 60 per cent, of water, 37 per cent, of castor oil, and 3 per cent, of proteins. 
Other active seeds are, according to Fokin, those of CJielidoninni majus, J /inarm purpurea, 
etc. When castor oil seeds are used, a milky emulsion is obtained l)y crushing the seeds in 
presence of the necessary amount of water (50 to 60 per cent.) and is decanted off roughly 
from the skins and treated with 0-06 per cent, of acetic acid (calculated on the w(‘ight of fat 
to be decomposed subsequently). Of the seeds or the enriched extract, 50 to 80 kilos are- 
used per 1000 kilos of fat (the maximum for fats with the higher saponification number, 
although tallow requires the maximum amount and a temi)erature of 40°). d'o accelerate 
the decomposition, 0*15 to 0*20 per cent, (on the weight of fat) of manganese sulphate {acti- 
vator) dissolved in a little hot water is added, and if the fat contains much protein or gununy 
matter, it is well to clarify ft by heating with 1 per cent, of sulplniric acid diluted witli a 
little water ; the last traces of this acid are then removed by repeated and thorough washing 
with boiling water, as they would be deleterious to the reaction. With liquid fats, the 
decomposition is carried out at 23° and with solid ones at 1° to 2° above the melting-))oint, 
provided however that this does not exceed 42°, since at 44° the enzymes no longer act in, 
the desired direction ; if necessary, fats with high meltingq^oints are mixed with liquid oils."*- 

The practical working of the process is as follows (^ee Fig. 297) : A leaden coil a, h, for 
indirect steam and a tube, d, for the injection of air reach almost to the bottom of a lead- 
lined iron boiler. A, with a conical base ; discharge cocks, /, are fitted to the boiler at the 

of distilling the resultant dark acid, and the difficulty of eliminating all the acetic a(?id, hul to 
the abandonment of this process. Also de Wilde and Jidj/chle/s process for transfonnimj oleine 
into stearine by heating in an autoclave at 260° to 280° with 1 per (^ent. of iodine or chlorine 
or bromine seems to have been given up in practice since 1800, the yield being less than 75 per 
cent, (the combined chlorine was eliminated by heating under 8 to 10 atmos. in presence of zinc 
dust or iron, and then decomposing the metallic soap). 

The industrial transformation of oleic acid into solid elaidic acid by treatment with a little 
nitrous acid {see p. 359) does not give satisfactory practical results, first because elaidic acid is 
not a very good material for candle -making, and also because the reaction is reversible ajid 
succeeds well only with fairly pure and/re67/. oleic acid and not with the commercial acid (partly 
polymerised). Max v. Schmidt treats 10 parts of oleic acid with 1 of zinc chloride at 180°, then 
decomposes the zinc soap by boiling first with dilute IICl and afterwards with water, and finally 
distils the fatty acids, which can be separated into liquid and solid by means of hydraulic jvresseH. 
By this process Benedikt (1890) obtained 75*8 per cent, of stearolacione, (the internal 

Sinhydiide of y-hydroxystearic acid, m.-pt. 48°), 15*7 per cent, of iso-oleic acid, and 8*5 per cent, 
of other saturated acids. This method was applied in Austria, but was soon abandoned, as much 
of the oleine remains unaltered. 

K. Hartl, jun. (Ger. Pat. 148,062, 1903), in order to avoid the browning produced by the 
action of sulphuric acid on the impurities of the oleic acid, does not treat the oleine directly 
with concentrated sulphuric acid (as had long been the custom; see KShukolf, Ger. Pat. 150,798, 
1902), but first distils the oleic acid in steam and afterw’ards treats it with sulphuric acid of 
58° to 60° Be. (e.g., at a temperature of 60° to 80° and using 1 mol. of sulphuric acid per 1 mol. 
of oleic acid) ; the resulting fatty acids are then washed and decolorised by heating in open pans 
with 1 to 10 per cent, of zinc dust at 100°, the zinc soap being finally decomposed by hot dilute 
hydrochloric acid. W. H. Burton (U.S. Pat. 772,129, 1904) uses a process similar to that of 
Fournier {see above), benzine or naphtha being employed as solvent and the sulphonic ethers 
being decomposed in solution by the direct action of steam ; the final product melts at 85° to 90°, 
but does not mix well with paraffin wax, even when fused. 

Nowadays, however, the industrial transformation of oleic into stearic acid is effected solely 
by catalytic hydrogenation {see p. 480). 

^ Dunlap and Gilbert (1911) found that, when oleic acid is treated with glycerine in presence 
of defatted castor oil seeds and linseed, 26 per cent, of the oleic acid is transformed into glyceride 
in 11 days. 
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bottom and at various heights. The fat, and about 35 per cent, of water heated to the 
desired temperature in B (see above) are introduced and are kept stirred by means of a 
current of air from the compressor, L, and the reservoir, W. The castor oil seed extract, 
mixed with 0-2 per cent, of manganese suli^hate and 0-06 per cent, of acetic acid (on tlio 
weight of fat ; the reaction starts and proceeds well if the mass is faintly acid at first) 
is then added, the whole being mixed for about 15 minutes so as to give a homogcnc'ous 
emulsion. The vessel is then tightly covered so that the temperature may be maintained, 
the mass being mixed from time to time to keep it emulsified. After 24 to 3() hours, when 
more than 90 per cent, of the fat is decomposed, the mass is mixed and heated to HO'"* to 85°, 
0*2 to 0‘3 per cent, (of the weight of fat) of concentrated sulphuric acid (66" Be.) diluted 
with one-half its weight of water being then added. The whitish emulsion soon, becomes 
dark owing to the separation of the fused fatty acids, and when tliis occurs the Iveating 
and stirring are suspended and the mass left overnight. The various taps are then set 
in operation to separate the bottom layer of fairly concentrated glycerine, the intermcHliate 
emulsified layer (3 to 4 per cent, of the fatty acids, used for soa])-making) and the clear 
fused fatty acids which are boiled with water to free them from sulphuric acid. Originally, 
when the seeds were used instead of the extract, the resulting glycerine was very darlc, and 
it was necessary to decolorise it with bone-black (nowadays it is as good as that given. Iiy 
saponification with lime), while the intermediate emulsified layer formed as much as 22 per 
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cent, of the total fatty acids (now only 2 to 4 per cent.). The aqueous glycerme (sweet water) 
of the enzymic process is first concentrated to 10° Be. in open pans, the sulpliuric acid Ixiing 
separated by means of barium carbonate in the hot. The barium sulphate is removed by 
filter-pressing and the filtered liquid further concentrated in a multiple-elTect vacuum 
apparatus to 28° Be., a clear, brownish glycerine containing only 0-2 to 04 per cent, of ash 
being thus obtained. 

The biological process has spread rapidly during recent years, since the whole of the 
glycerine is readily recovered, while the fatty acids obtained are of far better quality than 
those prepared by decomposing the fat in autoclaves by means of lime, etc. Tlie fatty 
acids from sulphocarbon olive oil retain, however, their characteristic green colour, and 
those from palm oil their orange colour. The fatty acids yielded by this process contain 
neither hydroxy-acids, as do those obtained under pressure, nor calcium soaps, and arc 
hence more suitable for the manufacture of either candles or soap (see later, Soap). 

(5) Twitcheirs Catalytic Process. The decomposition is here analogous to that with 
sulphuric acid (which also, strictly speaking, is catalytic), but with Twitcheirs reagent 
(henzenestearosulphonic acid or hydroxystearouaphthalenesulphonic ester) it takes place far 
more readily, probably because this reagent dissolves in the fat more easily than docs 
sulphuric acid. The fats are first purified by heating to 90° to 100° in a lead-lined covered 
vat, A (Fig. 298), with 1-5 to 2 per cent, of sulphuric acid at 60° B6., direct steam being 
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passed in so that when the acid is discharged after standing overnight it has the specific 
gravity 8'^ Be. (for cottonseed or linseed oil, 15° Be.). The purified fat is passed into 
other wooden vats, and B,,, provided with wooden covers, one half of which is removable ; 
it is here mixed with 20 per cent, of distilled or condensed water (from the tank i/), the 
mixture being then l)oiled by direct steam and 0*5 to 0*15 per cent, of the Twitchell reagent 
added (tlic minimum with pure fats and the maximum with highly impure third-grade fats). 
The current of steam is continued so tliat a homogeneous emulsion is rajiidly ol)tained, and 
after being heated in this way for 24 hours about 00 per cent, of the fatty acids are liberated 
and the glycerine separated. No more steam is then passed through tlie mass, but a slow 
jet is kept flowing into tlie space between the surface of the liquid and the cover to prevent 
the fatty acids from turning brown during the subsequent operations owing to contact 
with the air. In about an hour’s time, the emulsion breaks up and the fatty acids float on 
the aqueous glycerine ; if the emulsion should not disappear, it is mixed gently for a few 
moments with 0-1 to 0-2 per cent, of sulphuric acid of Be. and then left. The sweet 
water is discharged through the separator, S, into the tank, C ; it usually has the specific 
gravity 5° Be. (15 per cent.) and forms 50 per cent, of the weight of tlie fat, and if this is 
not the case, the quantity of distilled water added initially at\d the dryness of the steam 
employed are varied when further quantities of fat are treated. The sweet water is 
neutralised with lime and concentrated in and F^ and collected in G {see p. 221). For 
soap-making the fatty acids, which are discharged into Di and Do, may be used as they are, 
but as a rule the saponification 
is completed by adding 10 per 
cent, of pure water and heating 
for 12 to 24 hours with direct 
steam, any small amount of emul- 
sion formed at the surface of the 
liquid by the steam being de- 
stroyed by the addition of a little 
sulphuric acid. In this way, 97 to 
98 per cent, of the theoretical 
amount of fatty acids is obtained. 

Barium carbonate (1 part per 10 
parts of Twitcheirs reagent used, 
or more if sulphuric acid were 
added to destroy emulsion), mixed 
with a little water, is now added, 
and the whole heated for 15 to 20 
minutes ; if the lower layer of 
water now has an acid reaction 
towards methyl orange, more 
barium carbonate must be added, 
now stopj)ed, since after this the fatty acids are no longer turned brown by the air. The 
sweet water drawn off after clarification is very dilute and is used in place of water in the 
treatment of furtlicr quantities of fat. After crystallising and pressing to separate the 
solid from the liquid acids {see above), the fatty acids are now ready for converting into 
soap and candles. In general they are less coloured as the amount of Twitchell’s reagent 
used and the duration of its action are diminished. Good results are not obtained until 
after five or six operations, by which time the surface of the wooden vessels ceases to be 
attacked. 

Just as with the preceding process, the use of the Twitchell process has spread con- 
siderably in America and in Europe.^ The Twitchell reagent cost, before the War, about 
Is. 2(1. per kilo. A reagent, known as Kontakt, prepared in Petrograd in 1914, effects the 
scission of fats to the extent of 90 j)er cent, in 10 to 15 hours, and is hence three times as 
active as TwitchelFs reagent. It was obtained by sulphonating the cyclic hydrocarbons 
(naphthenes) of petroleum. 

^ The plant for a factory using the biological or catalytic process is considerably less expensive 
than for one employing autoclaves, while there is also a decided economy in the woiking expenses. 
In the case of small plants, the cost of working increases somewhat with the Twitchell process, 
but there is always an advantage owing to the less initial outlay required. 
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MANUFACTURE OF CANDLES.^ 

The prime materials for the manufacture of candles are the combustible fatty matter 
and the wick. 

A good candle should give a white light, should burn slowly, should not “ gutter ” 
or diffuse an unpleasant smell, should not be greasy to the touch, should be white and 
give a smokeless flame, and should not splutter, while the relation between the size of the 
wick and that of the candle must be properly chosen. 

The object of the ivick is to feed the flame regularly with the melted material. It is 
usualty made of filaments (15 to 20) of pure cotton or linen without knots. Animal fibres 
should be rejected, as they give an unpleasant smell and a fused carbonaceous mass whicdi 
diminishes the luminosity. Wicks formed of filaments which are only twisted requii’c 
frequent snuffing, since they do not bend on themselves and do not burn completely, 
whilst, if they are 'plaited or woven and twisted, as Cambaceres proposed, this inconvenieiHU) 
is overcome. For stearine candles obtained by fusion, the wick is of twisted cotton braid, 
while for more readily fusible materials (wax, tallow, etc.), more or loss twisted wicks are 
used according as the candles are made by fusion or by compression. Nowadays wicks arc‘. 
made with suitable machines like those used for knitting, these effecting also the twisting 
of the filaments. 

Wicks which have not been pickled, do not act well for candles, as they leave a carbon- 
aceous residue which diminishes their caj)illary property. In 1830, Milly found that the 
combustion of the wick is facilitated by steeping it in a solution of boric or phosphoric acid, 
such treatment being, however, only of advantage with braided wicks. Many other 
substances have since been proposed for this purpose. Thus, in France the wicks are im- 
mersed for three hours in a solution of 1 kilo of boric acid in 50 litres of water, and are then 
pressed, centrifuged, and dried ; in some cases a trace of sulphuric acid is added to the bath. 
In Russia the wick is left for 24 hours in a solution of sulphuric acid (50 grins, per litre), 
squeezed, dried in hot air, steeped in a bath containing 4*5 grms. of boric acid and 18 gnus, 
of ammonium sulphate per litre of water, and then dried. Another solution giving good 
results is composed of 60 grms. of borax, 30 grms. KCl, 30 grms. KNO.j, 30 grms. NH.i and 
3-5 litres of water. The borax renders the flame white. 

In general these products either induce a more ready oxidation (chlorates, nitrates) 
or melt the ash of the wick, which thus gradually falls by its own weight. In some cases 
the penetration of the solution into the wick is hastened by the addition of a little alcohol. 

If the candle is too large in comparison with the wick, the excess of stc^arine melts and 
forms a kind of cup with raised edges full of the fused stearine, which cannot bo completi^ly 
absorbed by the wick and so makes the flame smaller ; then, when the edges fall, the 
stearine overflows and produces guttering. If, on the other hand, the wick is too large, 

^ The ancient Romans used for illuminating purposes a kind of torch, stooped in wax or 
bitumen. Only after the second century of the Christian era was a distinction drawn botwe^en 
wax candles and those of tallow ; the use of the latter was regarded as a luxury, while wax 
candles were employed in churches. The Catholic religion used them exclusively for religious 
functions, and thus caused a great increase in the consumption, which diminished only after 
the spread of the Reformation. Very soon, however, the consumption of wax candles again 
increased very considerably owing to their extended use at the courts of kings and princics. 
Meanwhile the employment of tallow candles for domestic purposes was continually spreading, 
and in the eighteenth century several important factories were working in England, but the 
candles produced were high in price and burned very quickly. Only after Chovreurs work on 
the nature of fats in the early part of last century (after 1815) led to improvements in the 
saponification and to the preparation of solid fatty acids was the rational manufacture of candles 
initiated. Chevreul himself, together with Gay-Lussac, patented in 1825 a process for preparing 
candles from stearic acid, but the resulting industrial undertakings were soon abandoned, owing 
to the difficulties encountered in the saponification and in the preijaration of the wick. It was 
only when Cambaceres, in 1830, devised plaited and twisted wicks, and when Milly, in 1834, 
introduced saponification with lime and the subsequent decomposition of the calcium soap with 
sulphuric acid, that the manufacture was placed on a stable and remunerative basis. Milly’s 
first factory for stearine candles was erected in Austria in 1837, and in 1840 one was started 
in Berlin and another in Paris. Important improvements were made in 1842 by saponifying 
the fats wdth sulphuric acid, and in 1854 by saponifying the fats and distilling the fatty acids 
path superheated water or steam (processes of Tilghmann, Berthelot, and Melsen). Almost 
immediately after this, however, the manufacture of paraffin candles was started, paraffin wax 
having been obtained in large quantities by Young (1850) by the dry distillation of bituminous 
coal (boghead, etc.), peat, shale, lignite, etc.; this industry underwent further extension after 
paraffin had been extracted from petroleum and ozokerite (see pp. 94-104), 
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an insufficient quantity of wax is melted and no cup is formed to contain it, the candle 
glittering continually from the sides and the flame being less luminous. 

In 1904 a ])atent was filed for the manufacture of artificial .nib candle-wicks, which 
seem to give good results. 

Formation of the Candles. The white blocks of stearic and palmitic acids from the 
presses are scrajied at the surface and edges to remove adherent impurities. The pui’er 
residue is melted and shaken in a leaden vessel with sul])huric acid (.‘r" Be.) to dissolve 
and separate the impurities (iron, hairs from the j)ress bags, etc.) ; the sulphuric acid is 
then decanted ofT and the stearine washed repeatedly with lioiling water to remove all 
trace of the mineral acid. In some cases the fused fatty acids are shaken, 
with a little coagulated albumin. In cooling,[_thc stearine tends to crystallise, 
tlie resultant candles being then less homogeneous and more brittle. At first 
arsenious acid was used to prevent crystallisation, but, now that this is ])ro- 
hibited, the stearine is kept continually shaken vm till t almost solidifies when 
it is introduced into the moulds, and the candles then rapidly solidified. It is 
often more convenient to add a little white wax or paraifin wax (2 to 10 per 
cent.), which also prevents crystallisation of the stearine. 

The quality and purity of the stearine are ascertained by the usual tests, the 
neutral fat being determined by GeiteFs test {.s-ee p. 468), the paraffin wax, 
cerasin, cholesterol, and carnauba wax by the saponification number and by 
the non-saponifiable matter (.see p. 468), and the amount of oleic acid by the 
melting-point (which is 56° to 56-5° for ] 3 ure stearine ^)resse(l 07ice and 57-5° to 
58° for doubly yressed stearme) and the solidification point, making use of 
de Schepper and GeiteFs Table ^ obtained by mixing saponification stearine, 
solidifying at 48°, with oleine having a solidifying point of 5-4°. 

Candles are made in three different ways : (1) hy immersio7i ; (2) by fusion ; 299 

and (3) by ■pres.mre. 

The first of these methods is the oldest and is now almost entirely abandoned. It 
was employed originally for talloia candles, and is now sometimes used to mask the presence 
of inferior fat or stearine, the wicks susjiended from frames being first immersed in the 
impure fused fat, while the outer layers are obtained by dipping into a purer fat or fatty 
acid. 

In China considerable use is still made of tallow candles of peculiar shape with a hole 
in the middle. 

Certain long tapers are obtained by pressure, the semi-fused wax or stearine and the 
wick being forced, through a tube. 

Almost all candles are now made by fusion in highly perfected machines, which admit 
of a maximum output being rapidly obtained with a minimum of labour. The moulds, 
which are very smooth inside, have the shape of the candles — with the pointed end below 
and. the enlarged base at the top (Fig. 299) — and are imperceptibly conical ; they are 
made of an alloy composed of three parts of tin and I jiart of lead. For the fusion of a 
large number of candles at a time (100 or more) a machine is used similar to that shown 
in Fig. 300. The moulds of all the candies pass through the closed metallic box, E I), 
to the bottom and cover of which they are screwed. Tepid or cold water can be passed 
at will through the box at 1 or //, so as to surround the moulds. The lower part of each 
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mould contains a kind of small piston which has exactly the shajic of the point of tlie 
candle and can be made to traverse the whole length of the mould, being joined to an 
iron tube, B, fixed to a 
frame capable of being 
raised and lowered by the 
rack and pinion, C. All the 
pistons can be raised at 
once so as to force all the 
solidified candles from the 
moulds. In order that the 
wick may be always in the 
middle of the candle, it is 
wound on bobbins, A, and 
passes through the iron 
tube which raises the piston 
to the upper part of the 
mould. The semi-fused 
opalescent stearine, which 
is poured into the moulds 
kept by means of warm 
water (45° to 60°) at a 
temperature slightly above 
the melting-point, is then 
cooled by passing cold 
water round the moulds. 

When solidification is com- 
plete, the enlarged bases 
at the top of the candles 
are cut off by a knife and 
the candles forced out and 

grasped by the rods, L. In rising, the candles unwind from the bobbins new wicks 
which are thus brought into the middle of the moulds ready for the next operation. 
When the second batch of candles is solidified in the moulds, the wicks of tlie first batcJi 
are cut so as to make way for the others to be removed from the moulds. When shorter 
candles are required, the pistons are raised in the moulds to the desired height and tlio 

stearine tiien run in. 
The candles thus ob- 
tained are bleaclied l)y 
arranging them verti- 
cally on. trucks in 
metal gauze frames and 
leaving tliem for some 
days in the open air 
exposed to the action 
of the air, sunlight, and 
dew. 

After this, the 
candles are washed, 
polished, and sawn ofi: 
to a uniform length in 
a machine of the Einct 

candles are first dipped in a bath, 7, containing soapy water or a dilute solution of soda, 
and are then placed in the grooves of the wheel, M, the head being against the left-hand 
edge, while the bases are cut off by a small circular saw, n ; the fragments drop on to the 
frame, X, and so into the box beneath. The candles fall into the grooves of the travelling 
endless plane, TM , and are rubbed and polished by a brush, E, moved eccentrically from 
r^j when they reach M they faU into the trough, & The finished candles are stamped 
automa,tioally -with the trade mark and are then tied and wrapped up in packets of 12 or 
24 (or ^ or 1 kilo) and placed in wooden boxes for transport. 
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Some factories make ligliter, perforated candles, and some coloured candles or mixed 
candles containing wax or paraffin. To remove the semitransparency of paraffi,n candles 
and so make them resemble those of stearinc, about 5 per cent, of stearine and 5 per cent, 
of paraffin oil are added. The same effect may be obtained with a small quantity of 
/3-naphthol (Ger. Pat. 165,503) or any other substance which dissolves the paraffin wax in 
the hot and deposits it in the cold in a finely divided state {e.g., solid fatty acids, amides, 
phenols, ketones, etc.). Mixed paraffin, candles, containing more than 30 per cent, of 
paraffin wax, are now manufactured on a vast scale, wax of higher melting-point being 
used and the defects formerly encountered eliminated. 

MANUFACTURE OF SOAP ^ 

Theoretically soaps include all metallic salts of the higher fatty acids, but 
practically the name is given only to salts of oleic, stearic, and palmitic acids, 
and, in general, of the fatty acids contained in natural oils and fats. Importance 
attaches mainly to the sodium soaps and, to a less extent, to those of potassium 
and ammonium. It was at one time thought that soaps were composed largely 
of margaric acid, but it has been shown that this acid does not occur in natural 
fats, the confusion arising from the fact that a mixture of palmitic and stearic 
acids was obtained with a melting-point identical with that of synthetic 
margaric acid {see p. 350). 

Almost in its entirety soap is used for washing and for cleansing and 
removing grease from textile fibres, sweaty garments, and the greasy, dirty 
epidermis of the human body, but it is sometimes employed as a subsidiary 
dressing in certain industrial operations, e,g., in the dyeing of silk and cotton, 
etc. 

The theory of the saponification of fats has already been discussed on p. 467, and we 
shall here consider the cleansing action of soaps. It is Avell known that the quantity of fat 
or grease that a soap is able to remove from a dirty garment is greater by far than corre- 
sponds with the amount of alkali liberated on dissolving the soap in water. 

Being formed from weak acids, soap in dilute aqueous solution is undoubtedly partly 
hydrolysed into caustic alkali and either acid soaps in the cold or fatty acids in the hot. 

^ History of Soap. Soap was not known to the ancient Hebrews and Phoenicians or to 
the Greeks of the time of Homer, who washed their garments with the ashes of plants and water, 
and by mechanical rubbing. Some races used the juices of certain plants, and later it was 
discovered that when ashes were heated with lime they gave rise to natron, whicli was much 
more effectivo than the ashes themselves. Yet the writers of the Bible, who are certainly not 
conscientious and exact historians, several times mention soap, and quote the following supposed 
phrase of the prophet Jeremiah (who would have lived several centuries before the Christian 
era) : “ Though thou wash thee with nitre [natron] and take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity 
is marked before me.” Seneca and Pliny mention soap in their writings and attribute its 
discovery to the Gauls, who prepared it from the ashes of plants and goats’ fat and used it as 
a hair-wash and for medicinal purposes (lead plaster). It is said that Galen (second century 
of the Christian era) proposed the use of soap for washing. In the excavations of Pompeii has 
been found a complete soap factory with utensils and saponified material. Marseilles did a large 
trade in soap as early as the ninth century, but in the eleventh century it had a serious rival for 
the premier position in Savona. In. the fifteenth century the industry flourished at Venice, 
and in the seventeenth at Genoa, which, together with Savona, Marseilles, and Alicante, enjoyed 
a monopoly in soap-making. In England the industry began to develop after 1650, and in 
Germany it assumed considerable importance after Chevreul’s investigations on fats (1810-1S23). 
With the development of the soda industry and increase of the trade in palm oil and coconut 
oil, the conditions in Germany and, to some extent, in other countries favoured extension of 
soap-making. At the present time Marseilles, although partly surpassed by the large English 
factories, still preserves its early fame, which, however, the Italian factories have lost. Several 
times in the past the renown of Marseilles has, however, been dimmed owing to the custom, 
even in the early days, of adulterating soap and of loading certain qualities of white soap with 
enormous quantities of water. This explains why, for several generations, the public preferred 
mottled soaps, which could not then be adulterated. It explains also the various laws 
promulgated in France against dishonest soap-makers, who in 1790 provoked a general protest 
of all the population and a petition to the deputies of the States -General from all the laundresses 
of Marseilles to protest “ against the adulteration of white soap and against the malefactors who 
adulterate it to increase its weight.'''* It does not appear that things have changed greatly after 
the lapse of 130 years, for, since the introduction of palm oil and coconut oil in 1850, the consumer 
has always paid for a considerable amount of water in place of soap. 
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This can readily be shown by the opalescence of the dilute aqueous solutions and by the 
violet colour imparted to phenolphthalein by a perfectly neutral not yet dissociated) 
alcoholic solution or highly concentrated aqueous solution of soap, after pouring into a 
large quantity of water. If, then, part of the grease can be rendered soluble by the saponi- 
fying action of the alkali gradually liberated from the soap, another part is certainly carried 
away mechanically by the emulsifying action of the soap itself and of its fatty acids ; tliis 
action is accompanied by the abundant production of lather, which, together witli the 
water, incorporates and removes all the grease with which it comes into contact. It is for 
this purpose — the formation of lather and emulsification of the grease — that rubbing is 
necessary in the washing of a garment with soapy water. A mere solution of caustic soda, 
even in excess, does not produce a detergent effect equal to that of soap. 

Soap is detergent when it dissolves in water, so that pure stearine soaps (e.f/., soaps 
from pure tallow) which are insoluble in the cold are detergent only in the hot, wliereas 
soft soaps, consisting principally of sodium oleate, coconut, or olive oil soaps, and soluble 
in cold water, are detergent even in the cold. 

Castelfranco (1909) considers the detergent action to be due partly to the affinity of 
neutral soaps to fats and fatty acids, this leading to the formation of acid soaps which yield 
lather, and hence result in ready emulsion and removal of extraneous substances. Odius, 
if an object is smeared with a thick layer of soap, it is not easy to take it away with water 
unless slight oiling is resorted to. For instance, hands soiled with tar or mineral oil arc 
difficult to wash with soap and water, but if a little olive oil is first applied washing becomes 
easy. 

According to Plateau and Hillger (1903) the detergent power, and hence the ready 
formation of lather, depend on the high surface viscosity of soap solutions. 

Spring (1910) found that soap exercises a detergent action even on. substances which do 
not contain fat {e.g., defatted lamp-black), since these decompose the soap, forming an. acid 
soap which agglutinates with them by absorption. Indeed, if an aqueous suspension of 
lamp-black is filtered, the paper is blackened owing to absorption of the black by tlic^ 
cellulose ; on the other hand, a mixture of lamp-black with soap solution may bo filtered 
without staining the paper, since the absorption compound of soap with lamp-black is 
more stable than that of cellulose with lami)-black. 

As regards the molecular condition of soap in its concentrated, non -dissociated solu- 
tions, it appears demonstrated that it there exists in a colloidal condition, since an increase 
in the concentration is not accompanied by rise in the boiling-point, which approximatc‘s 
to that of water, while the electrical conductivity is minimal. According to McBain and 
Taylor (1910), however, in highly concentrated solutions soap is apparently not a colloid, 
as it conducts the electric current. 

The solubility in water of almost all soaps is diminished rapidly to tlie 
point of complete separation by the addition of soluble salts which do not 
decompose the soap, e.g., NaCl, KCl, Na^SO^, NH^Cl, Na 2 C 03 , and even NaOH, 
etc., this action being due to a change in the density of the solution and in it;^ 
degree of dissociation. This phenomenon is the basis of the salting-oul or 
graining of soap during its manufacture, but it must be noted that if the fats 
or fatty acids used in the making of the soap contain hydroxy-acids, these are 
almost entirely lost, as they are not separated as insoluble soaps by salting out, 
and mostly pass into the spent lye. Hence account is now taken of the pro- 
portion of fatty hydroxy-acids (less soluble in benzine than ordinary fats or 
fatty acids) present in fatty materials. 

Sodium soaps are more stable than those of potassium or ammonium, since 
sodium salts ^partly displace potassium or ammonium from their soaps with 
formation of sodium soaps. 

Alkali soaps are precipitated by the soluble salts of the alkaline earths and 
heavy metals in the form of insoluble metallic soaps. Strong acids separate 
the weaker fatty acids from soaps. 

The alkaline soaps are usually soluble in alcohol and insoluble in ether, 
benzine, or benzene. Evaporation of the alcoholic solution yields a trans- 
parent soap. 

Saponification of fats is accompanied by increase in weight, each, molecule 
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of glyceride that decomposes fixing 3 molecules of alkali or water. A fat 
containing a mixture of glycerides with a mean molecular weight of 880, in 
reacting with 120 of NaOH (3 rnols. or about 13*6 NaOH per 100 of fat), gives 
92 of glycerine and 908 of water-free soap. So that theoretically 100 kilos 
of fat can produce about 10 -5 kilos of glycerine and 102 of soap ; in practice 
about 1 *5 to 2 kilos of glycerine is lost, while 140 to 160 kilos of soap, contain- 
ing a considerable amount of water is obtained. Potash soaps ai‘e nofler than 
those of soda, and soaps of liquid fatty acids mfler tlian those of solid fatty 
acids. 

Soap may be made either from the fatty acids obtained from fats l)y the methods 
described above, or from the fats themselves. In the former case the saponification is 
carried out mainly by sodium carbonate, and is completed (since with the carbonate it 
proceeds only to the extent of about 90 per cent.) by caustic soda, but in the latter case 
concentrated solutions of caustic soda in the hot are employed ; the carbonate is, indeed, 
unable to resolve glycerides, and that amount of it which always occurs in the caustic 
alkali ivS lost during the subsequent operations of salting-out, etc. 

Mention has already been made {see p. 467) of the process of decomposing fats in an 
autoclave by means of ammonia and sodium chloride, which was studied by Lcuchs (1859), 
Witelw (1876), Buisine (1883), and Polony (1882), and improved by Garelli, Barbe, and 
de Paoli (Ger. Pat. 209,537, 1906). This process leads directly to the sodium soap with 
foj^mation of ammonium chloride, from which the ammonia may be recovered in the usual 
way, and, according to the above patent, gradual decomposition of the ammonia by means 
of steam results in a considerable separation of the solid fatty acids from the liquid ones, 
the ammonia soaps of the former being the first to decompose. Such separation can be 
effected also by cold water, which dissolves the ammonia soaps of the liquid fatty acids 
(oleates) almost exclusively {see also p. 467, and Note, p. 492). 

In the manufacture of soax^s from fats or oils, various stages are to be distinguished : 
(1) mixing or pasting of the fat with the alkaline lye ; (2) mixing in the hot to form the 
soap and separate it partially from the excess of water ; (3) saltioig-out (or “ graining ” or 
“ cutting the pan ”) to render the soap insoluble and separate it from the lye, which thus 
collects under the layer of soap ; (4) boiling to saponify the last traces of fat, to eliminate 
the scum and the excess of water still remaining in the soap and to collect the latter into a 
perfectly homogeneous, curdy mass ; (5) the soap is often subjected to a finishing process, 
that is, a final treatment with dilute alkali hydroxide or carbonate sohition, in order to 
separate the more thoroughly the residual impurities (aluminium or iron scaj^s) and so 
avoid a partial mottling, and to give to the soap, first, the quantity of water necessary to 
the particular type, and, secondly, a still more homogeneous appearance.^ 

A well-finished soap contains 35 to 40 per cent, of water and only 0-20 to 0-36 per cent, 
of salt and free alkali together. When excess of free caustic soda remains in the soap, con- 
siderable efflorescence, due to formation of sodium carbonate by the carbon dioxide in the 
air, occurs at the surface during the subsequent drying. In order to avoid such a serious 
inconvenience, it is necessary to treat repeatedly with sodium carbonate solutions, because, 
even if a little of the latter is left in the soap, only a slight powder forms at the surface on 

^ Finishing is best effected when the soap contains a certain proportion of water, namely, 
10 mols. of water (40-5 per cent.) per 1 mol. of sodium oleate, or 16 mols. (-18-5 per cent.) per mol. 
of sodium stearate. If the soap is more concentrated than this, it remains too viscous and 
opposes too great a resistance to the precipitation of the impurities and of the drops of saline 
and caustic solutions ; but if, in the finishing, the necessary quantity of water is restored (by 
adjusting the concentraiion of the lye), a small part of the soap dissolves, the mass becomes 
more liquid and, on standing, the impurities are able to fall to the bottom the more readily. 
Soaps which are too insoluble in the salt solution or caustic lye (colza, sesame, linseed, poppyseed, 
etc.) can be finished only when mixed with readily soluble soaps (coconut, castor, etc.). On 
the other hand, it is necessary to prevent the soap taking up too much water, for, if this happens, 
it pastes together and adheres to the, sides of the pan, does not transmit heat readily to the 
interior and hence boils with difficulty, is not easily finished and becomes uneven. Agitation 
of the mass and the consequent inclusion of a considerable amount of air are to be avoided, 
the finishing being retarded thereby. When the finishing is complete and the mass has been 
allowed to stand, a slight frothy layer is observed at the surface and then comes the thick layer 
of pure, homogeneous soap, well separated from the lye ; above this is a small, irregular, and 
gelatinous layer composed of more soluble soaps (of hydroxy-acids) of calcium, magnesium, 
and iron, and of certain other impurities insoluble in the lye (colouring-matters, coagulated 
proteins, etc.), and it is this mass which forms the refuse. 
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as is shown in Figs. 302, 302a, 303, 303a. Small coppers hold 10 to 50 licctols. and 
laru^c ones 100 to 400. 

l^^'or every 100 kilos of fat to be saponified, a copper- volume of 500 litres is taken. 

In most soap-works the mixing is done by wooden blades worked, by liand, althougli 
<M)[>|)<vrH are made fitted with stirrers of various forms. 

The saponification of 100 kilos of fat or oil requires theoretically about 130 kilos of 





Fig. 303. pxa. 303 a. 

ISTaOIT, but practically rather more than this amount is used. Tallow soap is made in the 
following manner : The tallow is mixed and gently heated in the copper with, about one- 
fourth. of the necessary amount of caustic soda in the form of a solution of 10" Be. Fii’st 
of irll an emulsion is formed and then saponification gradually proceeds, tlic mass hegins 
to l>ecome homogeneous and to boil gently and the volume to iiiercaso slightly. When a 
little is removed on the blade, it forms a jelly which does not separate the lye, and the 
Hoap-boiler judges of the fixation of the alkali by observing when the caustic taste of the 
alkali disappears. Much of the fat remains unsaponified, so that a hot caustic soda solution 
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of 12° to 14° Be. is gradually added until the stirred, boiling mass thickens, becomes clear 
and hoinogenoous, and falls from the spatula in transparent ribbons. At this stage, in 
order to judge if the alkali has been added in the proj)er proportion, a little of the soap is 
poured on to a glass plate ; if a solid white edge first forms round the drop of soap, while 
the interior of the mass remains transparent until solidification is almost complete, the whole 
of the fat is saponified and there is no excess of alkali. If, however, the edge immediately 
turns greyish and the mass turbid, non~saponificd fat is prcsejit and alkali lacking, whereas, 
if the whole mass becomes covered witli a wliitish pellicle without previous formation of a 
solid edge, excess of alkali is [U’esent, tins being corrected ])y adding a little fused tallow 
to the mass in the copper. Thus treated, the gluey paste, which has a slightly caustic 
taste, is boiled more strongly until it loses suflicient water to form a homogeneous ropy 
I)aste on the mixing-blade. 

At this stage the separation of the soap from the litpiid is induced by the gradual 
addition of salt either in the solid state (4 to 8 ])er cent, of the weight of fat) or in con- 
centrated solution (20° to 22° Be.). The first addition of salt rencku’s the mass more fluid, 
while successive additions cause separation of the soap, which finally floats on the lye, 
the latter being drawn off after some hours by means of either a tap or a six^hon. When 
hard water is used, a little sodium carbonate is always added to the salt. 

The residual lye should have not a caustic, but a brackish and somewhat sweet taste 
owing to the glycerine present, and its density should be at least 7° to 8° Be. (for soaps 
from coconut, palm-kernel, oxidised oils, etc., 16° to 24° Be.). If too little salt has been 
added, the lye will retain dissolved soap, and the separation of the latter will not be sharp, 
since between it and the lye will be formed a third layer consisting of an irregular, 
gelatinous mass which increases the waste and diminishes the yield. With too much salt, 
the soapy mass separates rapidly and in large clots which retain tho lye, but if the operation 
has been properly carried out, the soap adheres to the mixer in soft flocculent masses 
which, wdien squeezed between the fingers, are moderately stiff, do not exude liquid and 
give a hard and dry, not a sticky, flake. 

When treated repeatedly with salt solution, some soaps lose part of their combined 
alkali owing to the readiness with which they dissociate ; in such cases a little caustic 
soda is added to the salt. 

The soaj) is then subjected to the boiling process (in some cases this is preceded by a 
further heating with weak all^ali of 4° to 6° B^. and a little salt, the subnatant lye being 
decanted after a time). This consists in covering the copper, boiling vigorously, and, if 
necessary, stirring to prevent the frothing mass from overflowing. By this means the 
small quantity of residual lye is concentrated and hence separates more easily, while the 
soap gradually becomes denser owing to the loss of nearly the whole of the water (only 
15 to 35 per cent, being left). The bubbles at the surface gradually increase in size and 
then disappear completely, while large bubbles of steam form at the bottom of the copjDcr, 
force their way noisily through the mass and produce large puffs at the surface. The 
heat (fire or steam) is then very soon stopped. A little of the soap pressed between the 
thumb and the palm of the hand then forms a diy, soft, waxy paste, but does not stick. 

The soap could next be moulded, but it is often subjected to finishing process {see 
aio?;e), dilute caustic soda (3° to 6° Be., or hot water alone if the soap has been treated 
originally with excess of alltali, or very dilute sodium carbonate) being gradually added 
to the soap in the boiler, the mass being heated and gently stirred until it becomes more 
liquid, less granular and perfectly uniform. The copper is next covered and left for a 
day, the soap being then transferred to the moulds or cooling frames. To obtain white 
soap, an addition of 0*2 to 0*3 per cent, of sodium hydrosulphite is sometimes made to the 
mass before discharging. 

As a rule, soajDs are made not from pure tallow, but from mixtures of various fats and 
oils, e.g., palm oil, olive oil, oleine, etc. ; in such cases the concentration of the caustic 
soda must be varied, olive oil soap, for example, requiring lye of 25° to 28° Be., which 
sometimes renders salting-out unnecessary. 

At one time Marseilles soaps were prepared from olive oil alone, very dilute lye being 
first used and then more and more concentrated ones, but nowadays cottonseed, arachis, 
coconut, palm-kernel oils, etc., are generally added, the . processes employed, whether 
for white or for Marseilles mottled soap, being those used for other soaps. 

SOAPS FROM FATTY ACIDS or OLEINE. Oleine, elaine, or commercial oleic acid 
forms a more or less dense liquid with a colour varying from pale yellow to dark brown. 






Less highly coloured is the oleine obtained by saponification of pure fats in autoclaves 
and separation from the stearine by pressing {oleine of saponijication) or l)y enzyinicj or 
catalytic decomposition {catalytic oleine), whilst that obtained from impure fats (hone 
fat, etc.) or by means of sulphuric acid is generally darker and is separated alter distillation 
of the fatty acids {distillatio 7 i olehie). If an oleine contains more than per c;ent. of non- 
saponifiable substances, it is certainly distillation oleine (1 to 9 per cent.), but a less coiit(Mit 
than this does not necessarily indicate oleine of saponilicatioii since the modern nul hods 
of exact distillation yield oleines almost free from non-saponifiahle matter. 

Oleine always contains small quantities of neutral fats and, more especially, of solid 
fatty acids (5 to 20 per cent, palmitic, stearic, etc.), but its iodine number should ho hcd-w(Hui 
75 and 85, and its acid number at least 179 (about 90 per cent, of fatty acuds, (‘.xpn^ssed 
as oleic acid). 

Saponification oleine was at one time sold at a rather lower price than tallow, and dis- 
tillation oleine at a still lower price (before the War at £24 to £28 per ton). Besichss for soap- 
making it is used for treating wool which is to be carded or combed. 

Pure oleic acid and its properties have already been considered on p. 1558. 

The manufacture of soap from fatty acids {sec pp. 505 et seq.), altlioiigb it gives no 
glycerine, is economical in various ways ; thus, it allows of a more rajud saponili(tation 
with a diminished consumption of fuel and renders possible the use of sodium carbonates 
which is cheaper than caustic soda. 

100 kilos of oleine would require about 19 kilos of sodium carbonate (instead of I .‘5 *5 
of caustic soda), but in practice only about 90 per cent, of this amount is urchI, the saponi- 
fication being completed with caustic soda in order to transform the small amount of 
neutral fat present in the commercial oleine. A hot solution (about .‘50 per cumt.) of the 
whole of the sodium carbonate is prepared in a wide, shallow copper, the ohiru^ being 
then added gradually in a thin stream, the mass being mixed and heated by a jet of dir(H-.t 
steam so as to liberate the carbon dioxide and prevent the froth, from overflowing ; the 
latter end is best attained either by adding a little salt to the soda solution at the beginning 
or by the passage of a current of air. The caustic soda solutioji (15'" to 18“ Be.) is tluui 
introduced and the whole heated, salted out and boiled, as already descrvilxKl for tallow 
soap. Pure oleine soap is at first rather soft, but it gradually dries, hardens, and bcHuniK^s 
of a paler yellowish-brown colour than the fresh soap. 

When soap is made from oleine and fats together, the latter are first Ha[)onifi(Hl and 
the oleine added subsequently. 

RESIN SOAPS are now made in large quantities and by almost all soap manufacitunu’s. 
Colophony {see Part III) contains acids which behave like the fatty acids aiid yidd Himilar 
soaps, which lather well with water and, when mixed with ordinary fat Hoaps, diminish 
price considerably, as colophony costs only £7 to £14 per ton. 

The saponification of the resin is effected with a rather strong lye (to avoid (^xcu^ssivc^ 
frothing). It is necessary to employ pure fats and pure resin (with the Raponilication 
number 160 to 180), and when saponification is complete, the soap muHt bci w(91 ‘‘ linislu'd ” 
in order to avoid excess of alkali, which would cause efflorescence (also avoidable by tlu^ 
addition of a little sodium silicate at the end of the manufacture). 

The resin may he introduced as a powder directly into the fused fat, but it is more 
generally added after the fats have been saponified and the soap saltcul out and H('parat(Hl 
from the lye. The concentrated caustic soda (100 kilos at 20^^ Be. or 90 kilos at 25“ BA 
per 100 kilos of resin) is then added and the resin gradually disintegrated by heating and 
stirring. Boiling is continued until the froth almost disappears and thti soapy mass 
separates well from the lye below and exhibits the proper consistency when presH(‘.d botweem 
the fingers. After the lye has been removed, the soap is finished with a little boiling 
water, then left for 12 to 24 hours, and finally solidified in the ordinary franies or moulds. 

Good resin soaps should not contain more than 40 per cent, of rcHin, but in some eases 
they show as much as 100 per cent, (compared with the fat), and it is a question whether 
resin soap should be regarded as adulterated ; to this view the rnanufacturorB objtHdi 
for obvious reasons. Although attempts have been made at various cangresses to lix 
limits (10, 20, or 30 per cent.) to the proportion of resin allowable, none of these are regarded. 
The case would he met by stamping the resin-content on every cake of soap, as there could 
then be no question of adulteration or fraud. 

Some soaps are not separated from the lye, or grained or finished, hut are loft mixed 
with the lye and the glycerine ; the fats employed must here be pure, since otherwise 
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the impurities would colour the soap. Coconut oil and palm -kernel oil are more especially 
used, as they have the property of becoming incorporated or remaining dissolved in a 
large excess of alkali or salt and of forming hard soaps with even large proportions of 
water (200 to 300 per cent.). They are made by either the hot or the cold process, and 
are generally cheap soa])S, as they can be resined and charged, not only vv^ith large quantities 
of water, but also with salt, silicate, talc, flour, etc. Solutions of salt or caustic soda 
(2()'^ Be.), even in excess, facilitate hardening, whilst potassium carbonate produces a 
certain softness and lustre. The silicate and salt arc mixed with hot caustic soda and are 
added finally to tlie soap at 1)0'^ to 95"'. The method of proceduiT^, is that generally 
employed : the fat is added to part of the caustic or carbonate solution, with which, it is 
stirred and heated to boiling ; the rest of the alkali is then introduced and finally tlie salt 
or silicate solution in small portions ; the mass is mixed, loft in the covered copper over- 
night, when it falls to a temperature of 75°, then skimmed and cooled in the frames. *• 

When these soaps are prepared in the cold, the pahTi-kernel or coconut oil is mixed 
with the theoretical quantity of concentrated caustic lye (for coconut oil, 50 per cent, of 
lye at 38° Be.), which saponifies these and other fats (tallow, lard, cottonseed oil, arachis 
oil, resin, etc.), even in the cold, with spontaneous rise of temperature ; they arc commonly 
loaded with silicate, talc, salt, etc. 

MOTTLED SOAPS. Until 30 to 40 years ago, mottled soap of the Marseilles type 
was made with olive oil, the mottling being produced by adding to the soap, either before 
or after graining, ferrous sulphate, ferric oxide, ultramarine, etc. (0*2 to 0*6 per cent, of 
tlie weight of fat), discharging into the cooling frames at a temj)crature of 75° to 80° and 
allowing to cool slowly (four to six days). 

Mottling is satisfactory only when the soap does not contain more than 32*5 to 34 per 
cent, of water, and hence constitutes a safeguard to the consumer, showing that he is not 
being cheated with soap overcharged with water. Olive oil soap can be well mottled if 
it does not contain more than the above quantities of water and colouring-matter, and 
not more than 2 per cent, of salt, since it is only under these conditions that it acquires 
just that fluidity which, at the solidifying temperature, offers a resistance to the minute 
coloured particles (iron, aluminium, and manganese soaps, and metallic hydroxides) ; 
the latter gradually group themselves into veins, whilst the drops of lye and soluble salts 
fall to the bottom. If the quantity of water is raised, the equilibrium is displaced and 
the fluidity increased, so that the colouring-matters are deposited, but if other solid fats 
are used in conjunction with the olive oil, the required consistency can be obtained with 
as much as 50 per cent, of water. With coconut, palm-kernel, and palm oils, mottled 
soaps can be prepared containing 70 per cent, or even more of water, in addition to an 
increased amount of alkali. These soaps, however, should not contain more than 2 per 
cent, of sodium carbonate, and less than 10 per cent, of dissolved salts ; otherwise the 
soap will effloresce on drying, provided that it is sufficiently stiff to permit of mottling, 

A type of mottled soap which is often prei^ared with a yield of 180 to 200 per cent, is 
tliat from almost equal quantities of sulphocarbon olive oil and coconut or palm oil. In 
this case the manufacture of the olive oil soap is carried out separately as far as the stage 
where it is separated from the lye, so as to remove the impurities ; it is then introduced 
into the pan where the coconut oil has been saponified in the hot with caustic soda of 
about 20° Be., together with some 13 per cent, of sodium carbonate dissolved in water. 
Unger (1869) found that, in order to prevent coconut or palm oil soap from efflorescing on 
drying, it should not contain more than 43 per cent, of sodium carbonate, calculated on 


1 High yields are given by the following mLxtures : — 
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the weight of coconut oil {Le., 1 mol. of sodium carbonate i3er 4 mols. of pure coconut soap). 
After mixing, the two soaps are boiled and 4 to 5 per cent, (on the total fat) of sodium 
chloride solution of 24° Be. gradually added ; the heating is continued until the paste 
boils readily without adhering to the sides of the copper, and the steam evolved produces, 
at the surface of the soap, veinings and crevices in the form of rosettes. The soap will tlicui 
emit a hollow sound and will not form bubbles when struck with the stirrer, from winch 
it falls in broad folds which become covered with a dry skin, while between the hng(‘rs it 
does not pull out, but tends to solidify- It is important that it should not contain an 
excess of caustic soda (not more than 0-2 to 0-3 per cent. ; it is best neutral) as with finished 
soaps ; any excess may be eliminated by adding the calculated quantity of coconut oil or 
of hydrochloric acid, determined by titration. At this point the colouring matter is well 
mixed in, the soap being then cooled to about 75° and poured into large solidifying frames 
(holding at least a ton) so as to cause slow cooling (in winter these are wrapped round with 
cloths), and hence satisfactory mottling. These mottled soaps of high yield (up to 400 per 
cent.) bear the name of blue mottled or Esclmeg soaps, and were largely used some years 
ago. Even now their consumption is considerable, as they have a higher detergcuit power 
than finished soaps owing to their richness in alliali carbonates ; they dry more rapidly 
than resin soaps and owing to their hardness they are preferred for laundry purposes, there 
being no waste even when the clothes are vigorously rubbed. 

The formation of mottling in soaps probably obeys the laws holding in the solidifica- 
tion of alloys (solid solutions) and the figures given on pp. 515 and 810, and in Plates I. and 
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II., p. 830, of Vol. I. of this work (“ Inorganic Chemistry ’’) represent well the impression 
produced by the mottling of soap. 

When almond-motiling is required, an iron rod 12 to 15 mm. in diameter is drawn verti- 
cally through the semi-solid soap in the solidifying frame, so as to make a kind of longi- 
tudinal cut ; similar cuts, parallel to the first, are then made throughout the whole mass at 
distances of 4 to 6 cm., and afterwards a similar series perpendicular to the others. When 
solidification is complete, the whole of the soap is traversed by dark markings in the shape 
of almonds arranged like the leaves on acacia twigs. Other niottlings are made either by 
machinery or by hand. 

For Eschweg soaps mixtures of various fats are used, e.g., 20 to 25 per cent, of tallow, 
25 to 30 per cent, of bone fat, 10 to 15 per cent, of cottonseed oil, 20 to 40 per cent, of 
palm-kernel oil, and 20 to 30 per cent, of coconut oil. The yield is usually 205 to 215 per 
cent., although additions of silicate (10 to 12 per cent.) are sometimes made. 

TRANSPARENT SOAPS were at one time obtained by dissolving ordinary soaps in 
alcohol, evaporating the latter and moulding the transparent residue. The amount of 
alcohol used was subsequently diminished by adding glycerine, and at the present time 
transparent or so-called glycerine soaps are made from mixtures of decolorised tallow with 
castor, linseed, and coconut oils, with addition of glycerine and also of 20 to 30 per cent, of 
saccharose or glucose, which enhances the transparency. To this mixture, melted in the 
copper, is added caustic lye at 30° to 36° B6., the whole being mixed until a homogeneous 
emulsion is formed ; 2 to 5 per cent, of alcohol is then introduced, and the mass heated to 
75°, cooled to 50°, and poured into the moulds. For some of these soaps as much as 40 
per cent, of pale resin is employed. 

SOFT SOAPS are usually potash soaps of linseed oil or oleine, while in summer cotton- 
seed, colza, sesam6, palm, or fish oil is also used. 
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Rome of those soajis arc traiisparcDt (plain or variegated), others opaque and white or 
yellowish. For every TOO kilos of fat, about 100 kilos of caustic potash of 24° B6. are used, 
the yield being sometimes as much as 235 per cent. ; if caustic soda is partly employed, a 
harder soap is obtained, but the yield is diminished. Also 10 to 15 per cent, of resin may 
be used or 10 to 15 per cent, of oil. In general these soajis contain carbonates. 

The boiling is carried out in tlie usual way, and is continued until frothing ceases, and 
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a small portion iilaced on glass remains clear for some time without forming a skin and, on 
cooling, becomes turbid at the edges and exhibits slight veinings’ of lye. If this test j^ortion 
remains clear but presents no such veinings, lack of alkali is indicated. 

Many of the soft soaps now used contain white granules, produced by the addition of 
tallow or stearine, wliich crystallises out throughout the mass of soap during the cooling, 
the latter occupying 4 to S weeks ; this change is known as Jigging and the yield of such 
8oa])s is often as high as 240 ]F‘r cent. 

The manufacture of soda soap from glycerides by means of lime and sodium carbonate 
(Krebitz process) has l)een described on p. 505. 

Cooling and Solidification. The soap from tlie coiiper is cooled in large chests ot frame, s, 
formerly of wood but now 
of iron, as was suggc'sted 
by Krull in 1870 (Fig. 304). 

The sides of these are fixed 
by means of bolte and nuts 
and hence lit ])ei*fectly and 
arc readily taken ajiart. 

In some cases, tl:e frames 
are mounted on three 
whcKds so as to be trans- 
portable. To prevent any 
impurities depositing in 
one xdacc and so x>roducing 
mottling, tlie pasty soa]) 
in the frame is stirred 
with wooden crutches until 
it begins to solidify, but if 
slow solidification is required (for mottled soaps), the sides of the frame are covered with 
straw mattresses or wool, especially in. winter (Fig. 305). The frames vary in capacity from 
100 to 6000 kilos and, according to the amount and quality of the soap, the cooling lasts 
one or several weeks. The walls of the frame are then removed and the large block cut 
into smaller prismatic blocks by means of thin steel wires worked by a toothed-wheel 
winch, which is applied to various points of the block (Fig. 306). The small blocks are dis- 
charged on to a truck carrying a platform which can be raised (Fig. 307) and are then 
transferred to the barring macMna (Fig. 308), where each block is placed between A and B 
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and forced by means of the plate A and the toothed wheel, i?, against the frame, B, fitted 
with adjustable crossed steel wires. The long bars thus obtained between B and G are 
then pressed against the vertical wires of the frame, 0, and thus cut into cakes of the 
required size. There are many such machines of different types, some fitted with fixed 
and others with universal frames. 

During recent years a method has been devised of preparing cakes directly from the 
hot soap from the copper, without using the large cutting machines {slabbers ) ; in this 
way much time is saved, waste and scraps are diminished in amount and the subsequent 
seasoning shortened. The hot soap is rapidly cooled and compressed in, the Klunipp 
apparatus (Fig. 309), being first transferred to the jacketed reservoir, L, where it is kept 
liquid by means of hot water in the jacket. The plate, c, consisting of a double- walled box 
surrounded by cold water, has a movable base, h, resting on tlie piston of a hydraulic 
pump, K. The box, c, is filled with liquid soap and the wheel, V, turned so as to press on 
to the surface of the soap the large plate, a, which is kept horizontal by the four rods, N, 
of the press, while inside it cold water circulates. 

When this plate is firmly fixed and the soap begins to solidify, a pressure of 50 atnios. 
is applied by means of the press, K, this pressure being increased to 250 atmos. wlien the 

soap is quite cold and solid. The ordinary 
cutting machines are then used to cut tlicso 
slabs into marketable pieces, which lose 
little water even in the air. 

Seasoning or drying of tlie soap, to 
bring it to the degree of rnoistness required 
by the trade, is effected by keeping the 
cakes on frames in well- ventilated cham- 
bers for several weeks or even months. 
This slow drying is now generally replaced 
by drying in hot air, furnished cvhcuxply by 
Perret furnaces, wh ich. burn wastes c-oal or 
slack. The soap is aprea,d on gratings 
superposed on trucks, whkth arc’i gradually 
introduced into a hrieJework gallery ; hot 
air traverses the gallery, entering at the 
opposite end at 50° to 60° and being discharged at 35° to 45°. Tlie seasoning is ciompletc 
in 3 to 6 days, but if the temperature is too liigli at first, or the drying too ra})id, 
the soap softens and becomes deformed and crushed. To give the cakes a smooth 
surface, and so render effiorescenco and cracking more clifficult, as they issuer from tho 
dryer they are subjected to tho action of a slight steam-jet, which melts them 
superficially. 

The value of soap ^ varies considerably with the quality, the degree of fincuiess, tho 

^ Analysis of Soap. As a rule, the commercial value of a soap is dotcrmiiuHl from tho 
quantity of combined fatty acids which it contains, and as the pcrcontage of tlicse varies with 
the degree of moistness, great care must be taken in sampling the soap. The cake is first weighed 
and the sample cut in such a way that the inner and outer portions are taken in the proper 
proportions ; the sample is then cut up fine, rapidly mixed and immediately eiudosed in a voasol 
with a ground stopper so that water may not be lost. 

The analysis consists of some or all of the following determinations : 

(1) Water. This estimation is not usually made, as it involves a long operation, while it 
is possible to calculate the proportion of water indirectly after all tlio otlicr components have 
been determined. The direct estimation is made by weighing 5 to 10 grms. of the finely divided 
soap rapidly in a tared dish containing a small glass rod and filled to the extent of ‘one- third 
with sand which has been previously calcined. The dish and its eontonts are heated first in 
an oven at 60° to 70°, the fused soap being carefully mixed with the sand until a skin of soap 
no longer forms at the surface; the temperature is then raised to 105° to 110°, at which it is 
maintained until constant weight is reached. The total loss in weight represents the water. 

(2) U nsaponifi.ed Fat. The dry residue from the water estimation is introduced into a Soxhlot 
extractor {see p. 462) and extracted for a couple of hours on the water-bath with light petroleum 
in a tared flask ; the solvent is subsequently distilled off and the extracted fat dried at 110° 
until of constant weight. 

(3) Fatty Acids, Free Alkali, Ghjeerine, and Resin. The residual matter in the Soxhlet 
apparatus (or the dry soap itself) is extracted with neutralised absolute alcohol, which dissolves 
the soap, glycerine, and /ree caustic alkali : the last of these is determined immediately by titrating 
the alcoholic solution with normal sulphuric acid in presence of phenolphthalein. The liquid 
is afterwards largely diluted with water, heated for a long time on tho water-bath to remove all 
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content of fatty acids, and the degree of purity. The ordinary soaps used in laundries and 
in the textile industries, which are made from sulphocarbon olive oil and contain 60 to 65 
per cent, of fatty acids, cost before the war £22 to £24 per ton, according to the conditions 
of the market and the prices of prime materials (fats and oils). Soaps loaded with water 
and other substances may cost much less ; fine, perfumed soaps cost up to £40 to £80 per 
ton. 


GG. PO'LYHYDRIC ALDEHYDIC OR KETONIC 

ALCOHOLS 

CARBOHYDRATES 
(Sugars, Starch, Cellulose) 

This group of substances might have been included in the preceding chapter, 
FF, where, in paragraphs D and E, certain very simple aldehydic and ketonic 
alcohols have been considered. Partly owing to custom [since it has been 
the rule to include in the group of Carbohydrates only ketonic or aldehydic 
polyhydric alcohols with six {monosmchmdes) or a multiple of six carbon 
atoms (polysaccharides) and containing hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion 
of 2 : 1, as in water], and partly because this group embraces all the sugars, 
which exhibit special characters very different from those of glycollic aldehyde 
(which should be the first member), the carbohydrates are, however, considered 
separately, although the brilliant researches of Emil Fischer, commenced in 
1887, have extended this group to compounds with five, four, or three carbon 
atoms, on the one hand, and to monosaccharides with six, eight, or even nine 
carbon atoms on the other. 

These monosaccharides bear the name of Monoses (bioses, trioses, tetroses, 
p>entosGs, hexoses, heptoses, octoses, nonoses, etc., according to the number of 
carbon atoms they contain), while the polysaccharides (formed by the con- 
densation of two or more monose molecules) are called generally polyoses and. 


the alcohol, and treated with a measured volume, in excess, of normal sulphuric acid, the liquid 
being then heated in a beaker on a water-bath and on a sand-batli until the clear fatty acids 
(and the resin, if present) separate at the surface. After cooling, the solidified layer of acids 
is pierced with a rod and the liquid poured on to a tared filter in a stemless funnel, the fatty 
acids being then washed with hot water, and the whole brought on to the filter. ’ The excess 
of free sulphuric acid in the whole of the wash -water is determined by titration with normal 
caustic potash. This then gives the amount of sulphuric acid fixed by the alkali of the soap 
and hence also the combined alkali expressed as NaoO. Evaporation of the liquid to dryness 
and extraction with absolute alcohol removes any glycerine present in the soaj), this being weighed 
after evaporation of the alcohol. The fatty acids on the filter are treated with a couple of c.c. 
of alcohol to remove any moisture and then with sufficient light petroleum to dissolve all these 
acids ; the filtrate is evaporated in a tared dish, dried at 105° to constant weight and the 
residual jaiiy acids weighed. To determine any resin w^hich may be present in the fatty acids, 
part of the hUter is weighed, dissolved in 20 c.c. of alcohol and, after addition of phenolphthalein, 
hydrolysed in the hot with a slight excess of alkali ; after cooling, the liquid is made up to 110 c.c. 
with ether, treated with powdered silver nitrate and allowed to deposit the precipitated silver 
stearate, palmitate, and oleate. One-half of the filtered solution (containing soluble silver 
resinate) is treated with 20 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1:2) and filtered, an aliquot part 
of the filtrate being evaporated in a tared capsule, dried at 100° and the residual resin weighed ; 
the weight of the resin is diminished by 0-00235 gi'm. for every 10 c.c. of ethereal solution of silver 
resinate, this being the amount of oleic acid removed by the ether. The true weight of the fatty 
acids, free from resin, can then be calculated. 

(4) Soda, Salt, Sulphates, Silicate, etc. The residue from the Soxhlet apparatus, after 
separation of the fat and soap, is treated two or three times with 50 to 60 c.c. of hot water and 
the solution filtered, made up to a definite volume and divided into four parts : one of these 
is titrated with normal sulphuric acid, using phenolphthalein as indicator, to ascertain the 
sodium carbonaie : in a second portion, the sodium chloride is determined by titration with silver 
nitrate ; the third is precipitated with barium chloride and the weight of the barium sulphate 
and hence that of the sodium sulphate in the soap, determined. The fourth portion is treated 
with hydrochloric acid and the silica, thus separated from the silicate, weighed. 

(5) Ash and Mineral “ Filling” The ash obtained by burning a definite w^eight of pure 
soap is about 40 per ceqt. greater than the total alkali (expressed as ISTaaO). If the proportion 
is much higher than is indicated by this relation, the excess represents mineral filling. 
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in particular, hexabioses, hexatrioses, etc., according as they arc formed by the 
condensation of two, three, etc., hexose molecules. 


A. MONOSES 

All the monoses are aldehydic or ketonic polyhydric alcohols c.onf.a.iniiig 

H 

the characteristic grouping, — C — C — , ■i.e., a hydroxyl group united wii h a 

OH b 

carbon atom adjacent to a carbonyl (CO) group. When the carbonyl (nxists 

H 

as an aldehydic group, — C — C-H, these monoses are called Aldoses, whilst 

OHO 

H I 

when it exists as a ketonic group, — C — C — C — , they are termed /rc/o.sc.s-, so 

OHO 1 

tliat we have ddohexoses, ketoJiexoses, etc.^ 

The monoses have the general properties of the aldehydes or ki'.toiies a.,n(l 
hence form, on oxidation, the corresponding monobasic acids, e.(j. pmU>nic, 
hexonic acids, etc. Since the aldoses contain a primary alcoliolic group, 

yO 

OH • CH 2 • [CH • OH];, ‘ C{ , 

MI 

they can also be oxidised to dibasic acids, containing the saim*, iiuniber ot 
carbon atoms, whilst when the ketoses are oxidised, tlio Cdirbon atom eJiain is 
ruptured and acids with lower numbers of carbon atoms foniuHl. 

On reduction, both the aldoses and the ketoses taloi uj) two at-oms of 
hydrogen, forming the corresponding alcohols; the hexoses givc^ hexiUds and 
the pentoses pentitols. 

Like all aldehydes, they reduce ammoniacal silver so]utio.ns in iiot, 
giving silver mhrors. 

When heated with alkali, they turn brown and then resinify. 

They reduce alkaline copper solution (Fehling’s solution) in tli(‘ hot (,src 
p. 255, and later). 

When heated with excess of phenylhydrazine dissolved in acetic acid, l luy 
yield yellow, crystalline pJwnylosazones, insoluble in water.**^ 


1 The tTYO classes of sugars, aldoses and ketoses, are distingui.sJicd by nu'anH of lioruijn’H 
reaction with a solution of iodine and borax, which oxidises all the fddose.s' (gala.(;toHo, glucoses 
mannose, arabinose, xylose, rhamnose, maltose, lactose), while it citlier dovn not oxidise; t-he; 
ketoses or oxidises them but slightly (sorbose, fructose; saccharose anel rallinefse; are; e)xj(IiHe‘el. 
to a small extent). Betti (1913) finds that the aldoses, hut not tlie.; ketose^s, reau-.t, with 
j3-naphtholbenzylamine, forming crystalline products. 

- They form first phcnylhydrazoiies {see p. 240) : 


H—C— OH 


I 

H—C—OH 

i 


N-NH-CVH, ; 


these phenylhydrazones then react with two other molecules of phenylhydrazine, giviiH*’ ammonia 
aniline, and plienylosazone : ’ 


H—C- 


Oi 


-iH NHo:NHC,Hs 

+jH2lH-NHC6H5 


C:=N ra-CgHg 


= 1SFH3 -f + H,0 + 

aniline 
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In dealing with, the hexoses later, we shall see how the constitutions of the 
monoses in general are detenniiied. 

Of the various monoses, containing from 2 to 9 carbon atoms, only certain 
of the hexoses are ferm/iiUaUe, that is, give alcohol and carbon dioxide under 
the action of ferments or enzymes (.s'ce pp. 134 and 146). Of the hexoses, some 
ferment readily, others with diflLCU.lty, and others again not at all, in depen- 
dence on their stereochemical conhgurations and possibly on the asymmetric 
constitution of the enzymes. d-Glucose, d-inannose, and d-fructose ferment 
easily, and d-galactose with difficulty, whilst 1-glucose and 1-mannose do not 
ferment. 

GENERAL METHODS OF FORMATION OF THE MONOSES : 

(a) Ib’oin tlio polyoses by hydrolysis with dilute aeicla, water being added and several 
molecules of liexose obtained : 

(saccharose) -|- H.,0 - 2GoHi.,Oc. 

[h) By oxidation of the corresponding alcohols by nitric acid : e.r/., Arabitol, C,jHi 205 , 
gives Arabinose, (pentose) ; xylilol (stcreoiso meric with arabitol) gives xylose, and 

Mannitol, mannose. 

(c) Oxidation of glycerol gives dihydroxyacetone, 0?I • CH.^ • CO * CHo • OH, which 
is a triose, its constitution being indicated by the fact that it forms a cyanohy- 
drin, OH • CHo • C(OH)(CN) • CH.> • OH, the latter yielding trihydroxyisohuiyric acid, 
OH • CHo • C(OH)(COOH) • CH.> * OH, and this, on reduction, isobutyric acid having a 
known constitution. 

{d) By treating the bromo-dcrivatives of the aldehydes with baryta water. Thus 
monobromaklehyde gives Gly collie Aldehyde, 

CHoBr • (r + H.>0 = HBr + OH • CH.> • Cf , 

\H \H 

winch, is the simplest 'manher of the sugar group and does not gives all the reactions of the 
sugars. 

(fl) With lime-water, formaldehyde undergoes aldol condensation {see p. 245), giving 
Formose, 

0 H • Clf --= OH • CH., • CH(OH) • CH{OH) • CH(OH) ■ CH(OH) • Cf , 

whicli is a syru])y mixture of compounds, C^jHioOg. 

Under tlie influence of light and moisture, plants fix COo and form starch (CgHioOg),^, 
which is a ])olyhexose, 6COo -|~ 6HoO — C-gHioOo + 60o, the liexose then giving up water 
and yielding starch. Accoi’ding to Baeyer (1870), the COo gives first formaldehyde, then a 
liexose (monose), and finally starch (polyose).^ 


which is the characitoristic group of the phciiylosazones. The latter crystallise readily and in 
a pure state from a dilute pyridine solution. Reduction of the phenylosazones yields osanduos, 
(\g., glucO’Sdminv, ( i,, li , j ( ) r,'N li 

’ the analogy in the tehaviour of hemoglobin and chlorophyll, Baeyer supposed the 

latter, like the former, to be (uipahlc of uniting Avith carbon monoxide, tn such case the 
chlorofilvyll would decompose C()„ into () and 00, and water into O and H._>, the oxygen being 
evolved ;* the 00, fixed by the chlorophyll, would split olf and combine Avith the hydrogen 
to give formaldehyde, the cdilorojihyll being regenerated. Union of the formaldehyde with 
HjjO would tlien yield methyleneglycol, OHoiOH)^, Avhieh avouIcI condense to glucose : 
(»(IH2(0 H)o == tiHof) ~h V Baeyer’s hypothesis does not seem satisfactory, since 

dissociation of two highly exothermic substances like OOo and H^O is difficult to conceive, while, 
in addition, plants are indifterent towards CO. 

It was sliown by Butlerow that formaldehyde — and later by E. Fischer that glyceraldehyde — 
can, under certain conditions and in the presence of bases (baryta), give rise to sugar (a-acrose). 
in lf)05 H. and A. Euler found that under no conditions do other alkali hydroxides give an 
appreciable amount of sugar, whilst with dilute solutions of sodium carbonate or, better, with 
calcium carbonate or lead liydroxide at 100°, first glycollaldehyde and glyceraldehyde are formed 
and finally a keio-arahinosel the, phenylosazone of whicli melts at 159° to 101°. The conditions 
for the production of hexoses from formaldehyde are not yet defined, but 0, Loew stated that, 
with milk of lime, he obtained /or 7 «.o<<?c, which is a mixture containing i-fructose, {a-acrose). 

b). Berthelot and H. Gaudechon (1910) found that the action of ultra-violet rays on 10 per 
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Also 2 mols. of glyceraldehyde (derived, e.^., from acrolei'n) undergo the aldol condensa- 
tion and yield a hexose (termed acrose) which is a constituent of forrnose. 

(/) It is possible to pass from one aldose to a higher one through the cyanoliydrin, 
which is first hydrolysed to an acid with an extra carbon atom. 8uch an acid readily 
forms a lactone with the hydroxyl in the y-position, and treatment of the lactone with, 
sodium amalgam (addition of H.>) yields the higher aldehyde (aldose) : 

V 

OH ■ CHo • CH(OH) - CH(OH) • CH(OH) • CH(OH) • C( ->■ 

\H 

12 8 4 f) 6 7 

OH • CHo • CH(OH) • CH(OH) • CH(OH) • CH(OH) • CH(OH) ■ COOK -> 

y /3 a 

OH • CH. • CH(OH) • CH(OH) • CH • CH(OH) ■ CH(OH) ■ CO + ^ 

I I 

i 0 

OH ■ CH. • CH(OH) ■ CH(OH) • CH(OH) - CH(OH) • CH(OH) ■ . 

Ileptoae. 

By the same ketonic (lactonic) synthesis, the heptose can be converted into ariose and 
7ionose. 

TETROSES, C4H8O4, and PENTOSES, 

Just as the hexoses can be converted into pentoses, the latter can giv(^- ris(‘. 
to TETROSES. For instance, d-, 1-, and i-erythrose are obtained by oxidising 


cent, solutions of various sugars at a temperature of 80® to 90° leads to tlio rapid formation 
of the following quantities of gas : 



CO 

CH4 

H2 

GO. 

Leviilose (ketose) .... 

. 83 

8 

9 

15 ' 

Glucose (aldose) .... 

. 12 

12 

76 

22 

Maltose (gives 2 mols. glucose) 

. 12 

11 

77 

21 

Saccharose (gives glucose and levuloae) 

. 45 

8 

47 

16 


They found also that prolonged action of ultra-violet rays on a mixture of (U)j, and lljj yi<»ldH 
a small quantity of CO and of formaldehyde. 

These facts tend to confirm J. Stoklasa’s observations (1906-1910) on the formation of 
hydrogen as final product of the degradation of carbohydrates by the action of (jlymlylir nizi/Nirs, 
■which have an important function in the assimilation of carbon dioxide in the cililoropiiyllcc^llH, 
and also to render valid Stoklasa’s hypothesis (1907) that the formaldehyde ucc(‘.HHary to i\u^ 
formation of carbohydrates by the simple polymerisation assumed by Baover may fr-orri 

the reaction, 2CO2 + 2H2 = Go + 2H-CHO. Stoklasa and Zdobnick^ (1910) have oi)taiii(Ml 
inactive sugars and aldehyde by the action of ultra-violet rays on carbon dioxide and hydrogim 
in the nascent state in presence of caustic potash (with initial formation of potassium l)icafb()nai.(\ 
w^hich, in the nascent state and with nascent hydrogen, generates the sugar) and have disru-ovcMl 
the view held by Fischer (1888-1889), Loew (1888-18S9), Neuberg (1902), and Euler (10()(J) 
that, m the synthesis of sugars from formaldehyde, pentoses are formed ; the sugars tlioy oht-aimHl 
are not asymmetric and are hence not fermented by ordinary alcoholic formeiits. In 1912 
Stoklasa, Sebor and Zdobnicky showed that formic acid constitutes an intermediate product, 
in the formation of COg and HoO by the action of ultra-violet light on formaldehyde in pr(^H(mc(‘ 
of potassium hydroxide and air. Subjection of CO., and KOH, mixed with a ferrous snlt., l.o 
the influence of ultra-violet rays gives hexoses (aldoses and ketoses) which are optically itnictlvc' 
and non-fermentahle. According to Stoklasa, the function of the chlorophyll ' h\ rilauts in t.o 
absorb the ultra-violet rays of sunlight. From the aqueous distillate of the leaves of various 
plants, F. Hartwig and T. Curtins (1910) have separated (by means of m-nitrolionzhycirazidc, 

a I ^-liexylenealdehyde, CH3'CH2'CH2*CH : CHC'^ , the hydrazone of which melts at 167" 

\H 

According to Baur (1913) the formation of carbohydrates in green plants from CO., is nrobahly 
accompanied by the transitory formation of various acids and alcohols. Similarly the g(u)('si,s 
of sugars in the animal organism may result from the glycine which forms a product of the 
decomposition of the proteins and produces glycollic acid and formaldehyde in passing through 


0. (1921) find that aqueous carbon dioxide solution vic^kls 

formaldehyde when exposed to light of wave-length 200 gg, the yield of the aldehyde being greatly 
increased m presence of paraldehyde, sodium phenoxide and certain salts which absorb liirh't 
of wave-length 290 gg; these substances protect the formaldehyde produced from tin* 
polymensation to reducing sug^s effected by this light (290 m). Chlorophyll appears to lx. 
an ideal photo-cgalyst lor both stages of the synthesis of carbohydrate from carbon dioxide 
and water, the ahsehce of free formaldehyde in the growing leaf being thus exifiained. 


PENTOSANS 5^7 

d-arabonic acid, d-arabinosoxime, and natural i-erylhritol respectively with 
hydrogen peroxide : 

OH-CHa • [CH ' OH jg • COOH + 0 =1120+002 + OH • CH 2 • [CH • OR]^ -CHO 

Tlie tetroseft arc alrfo obtained by oxidising (with H 2 O 2 ) the calcium salts of 
pentonic acids in presence of ferric acetate, which acts as an oxidising catalyst. 

The pentoses (Arabinose, Xylose, etc.) occur abundantly as Pentapolyoses 
or Pentosans (Araban, Xylan) in many vegetable organisms (straw, wood, 
maize husks, etc.), from which, they are obtained by simple boiling with dilute 
acids. ^ So-called non-nitrogenous exlradives present in abundance in plants 
and in foods consist especially of pentoses, hexoses, lignin and ciftin (Konig, 
1913), which exhibit varying solubility in water and in acids at different tem- 
peratures and. pressures. Pentoses do not ferment. 

Arabinose and xylose are aldoses, OH • CH 2 • [CH(OH)] 3 • CHO. By 
bromine water these two pentoses are oxidised with formation respectively of 
amhonic and xylonic acids, OH * CH 2 * [CH • OHjg * COgPI, which are stereoiso- 

^ 3\y the term Pentosans are meant those polysaccharides which arc related to the pentoses 
in the same way as are starch, iniilin, et(b, to the he.NOHos, and. which give pentoses and also 
hoNoses on hydrolysis. From starch they arc distinguished by their he vo- rotation. From plants 
the pentosans are extracted by means of dilute alkali according to the method given by Tollens, 
stone, and Schulze (1888-11)01) : the linely divided vegetable matter is treated twice, for some 
hours at the ordinary temperature, with seven times its weight of 2 per cent, ammonia solution 
to eliminate in the soluble state part of the proteins, salts, etc., and to remove the more soluble 
part of the hemicelliilose (this would give little pentose on subsequent hydrolysis). After the 
dark ammoniacal liquid has been separated by liltration through cloth and by squeezing in 
a press, the solid residue is extracted with ten times its weight of 5 per c;ent. caustic soda solution, 
with which it is first macerated in the cold for 10 to 12 hours, and then heated in a reflux apparatus 
t)n a water-bath for six hours. The mass is ne.xt filtered through cloth and the residue pressed 
and washed several times with water until the total volume of solution obtained is equal to 
that of the caustic soda Holutit)n used. 

This brown li([uid is evaj)orated to some extent on a water-bhth and is then treated in the 
cold with an cciiial volume of 90 per cent, alcohol. The voluminous, flocculcnt precipitate of 
(funi {‘panloxmnti) thus obtaincKl is collected on cloth, washed and purified by repeatedly dissolving 
in dilute acid and roprccipitating with alcohol, this procedure being continued until the gum 
leaves a minimal ash on iiuvineration. 

To pass from the pentosans to the pentoses, the moist gum is hydrolysed (Conneler and 
Tollens, 1892 and 1903) by digestion for ,12 hours with 25 parts of water and 2*5 parts of hydro- 
chloric acid of sp. gr. 1-li), the mixture being finally heated on a water-bath until the furfural 
reaction (red coloration wuth Jiniline acetate paper) begins to make its ai:)pearance (about two 
hours). After filtration of the cold liquid and neiibalisation with lead carbonate (testing with 
Congo-red })apcr), a few drops of barium hydroxide arc added and the liquid filtered to remove 
precipitated lead chloride and barium carbonate. The solution is concentrated on a water-bath 
under reduced pressure, mixed with a little alcohol, filtered and concentrated to a syrup. This 
is taken up with methyl alcohol and the solution filtered to remove mineral and other impurities. 
The alcohol is then evaporated and the residue seeded with a few crystals of xylose or arabinose 
and left iti a desiccator until the whole mass crystallises (this sometimes requires several weeks) - 

In order to separate the arabinose and xylose, wliich often ocxmr together, Ruff and Ollendorff 
(1899) treat the mixed pentoses with eight times their weight of 75 per cent, alcohol and nearly 
their own weight of benzylphenylhydrazine dissolved in a little absolute alcohol. After several 
hours’ rest with frequent shaking, there separates ambinom he^izylplmiylJiytlrazone, which, 
in the pure state melts at 174“ and, when treated with excess of formaldehyde, liberates the 
arabinose ; the latter is soluble in water, whilst formaldehyde benzylphenylhydrazone remains 
uncUsHolvcd. 

The aqueous arabinose solution, after separation and concentration to a syrupy consistency, 
deposits puro, ambinom in crystals. The corresponding hydrazone of xylose is soluble in 75 per 
cent, alcohol, and yields xylose when decomposed with formaldehyde in the manner described 
above. Tlvo xylose can also bo separated, according to Bertrand and Tollens (1900), by treating 
the mixture of pentoses with 2 parts of water, 1 part of cadmium carbonate, and 0*5 part of 
Imomine. The mixture is heated for a short time on the water-bath, then left for 12 hours, 
evaporated, taken up with water, filtered, again evaporated, and mixed with alcohol ; this 
procedure yields crystals of cadmmm hromoxylonate, C 5 Hj)OoBrCd. Before carrying out this 
separation, however, it is necessary to make sure that the mixture contains no galactose or 
glucose. These sugars can be detected by oxidising the mixture with nitric acid (sp. gr. 1-15) 
on the water-bath and evaporating the liquid to two-thirds of its volume. If the liquid remains 
turbid in the cold, the presence of mucic acid, derived from galactose, is indicated, and if, after 
neutralising with potassium carbonate, acidifying with acetic acid and concentrating, potassium 
hydrogen saccharate separates, the presence of glucose — which gives saccharic acid on oxidation — 
is demonstrated. 
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meric ; with more energetic oxidising agents, they give inhidroxyghlcm ac/id. 
On reduction they yield the corresponding alcohols, ambilol and xylUol (.sy’c 
pp. 225, 525), which are also stereoisomerides. By way of the corresponding 
cyanohydrins they can he converted into hexoses {;ma hexonic acids). All tliesc 
reactions aid in establishing the constitution of these pentoses. 

As they contain asymmetric carbon atoms, these sngai’s are ()])tically a,ctive, 
and they exhibit the phenomenon of nmlarotaiicyn ; thus, foi' freshly ])r( pared 
solutions of xylose, the value of the specific rotation is [a],, =-■ 75'’ to 8(/', while'- 
five minutes after the sugar is dissolved it has the stable rotation H- lif. 

When pentoses are boiled with dilute sulphuric acid or with liydT’oehloric 
acid of sp. gr. 1-06 (12 per cent.), they yield /hr/ wm?, Cyd.jO • CIIO (aldehyde), 
which distils over and gives a characteristic and intense red cf)]oration witJi. 
aniline and hydrochloric acid, a phenylhydrazone with phenylliydrazine, and a 
slightly soluble condensation product with phloroglucinol.^ 


Treatment of any pentose or hexose with caustic soda in presence of air or otlier oxidis- 
ing agent {e.g., HgO) yields no trace of saccharic acid, but gives formic acid and monohasie- 
hydroxy-acids {e.g., glycollic, dl-glyceric, trihydroxybutyric, and various pcMitonie. and 
hexonic acids) ; if air is excluded, aldotetroses, formaldehyde, a little 2 : 2 -dienols, bios(\s, 
and glyceraldehyde are mainly formed. 

Recent work has shown that the furfural obtained on distillation of vog(d^al)le sub- 
stances with 12 per cent, hydrochloric acid is derived not merely from triu^ pemtosans, 
but also from oxycellulose, glycuronic acid, etc. ; methyJpentosans give inetliylfurfnral. 
Hence Cross and Bevan suggest the na^me furfuroids for substances other than truc^ pern- 
tosans which give furfural. On the other hand, it has been proposed by ^Pollens that tlu^ 
term j)e7itosan be applied to the whole of the substances (furfuroids and tnu^ [xmtosans) 
which give furfural when distilled with 12 per cent, liydrochloric acid. 
fiirfural {see heloiv) does not distil in presence of acids but undergoes rc^sinilic.ation, and 
hence escapes the Tollens method of estimating furfural. 

Until comparatively recent times it was assumed that tlie pentosans \ver(^ dcM-ivcxl from 
the hexoses and polyhexoses, since it was known that 4r.dhydroxyni(dh^^^^^^^^ 

CHO • C : CH ■ CH : C • CHo • OH 

^-— 0 - - I 

is obtained on heating levulose, d-mannose, d-glucosc, d-galaotos(‘, (dih-oscN c^tc., in a, s(‘al(xl 
tube with 0-3 per cent, of oxalic acid, while ^djromowetkyljurf u^^^^ 


^ Quantitative Determination, of Pentoses and Pentosans. Flint and Tollcms (1!)02) distil 
ill a flask similar to that shown in Fig. 18 (p. 12), about 5 gmis. of tlu^ Huhstanc.e with 100 (•.(*.. 
of 12 per cent, hydrochloric acid, the heating being carried out in an oil-hjitli a,t KJO”. Thirty c.c’ 
of liquid are distilled over every 12 to 15 minutes, in which time .‘JO c.c. of fresh acid ar<^ a‘(ld(xi 
by means of a tapped funnel, this procedure being continued as long as the distillati^ i*(‘dd(ms 
a strip of filter-paper moistened with an acetic acid solution of aniline.' tlu^ distillat,(^ is added 
an excess (double the amount of furfural expected) of pure phloroglucinol dissohaul in 12 ihu’ (‘(mt. 
hydrochloric acid. The volume of the liquid is made up to 400 c.c. with tlu^ sa,nu^ acid in a 
graduated flask, which is well shaken and left for 12 hours, at the end of wliicli tinu; tlu^ pi’ccipitatc^ 
is collected on a tared filter, washed with 150 c.c. of water, dried for four hours in an ov(m and 
weighed. The weight of furfural is obtained by dividing this weight by a vjiriahle fact, or whicli 
has the following values for different amounts (in grms.) of the phloroglucinol comnound • 
0*20 grm. (1-820); 0-22 (1-839); 0-24 (1-850); 0-2() (1-871); 0-28 (1-884); (Kfl) (^-895 )- 
0-32 (1-904) ; 0-34 (1-911) ; 0-30 (1-910) ; 0-38 (1-919) ; 0-40 (1-920) ,- 0-45 (1-927) ; ()-50 I -9;J0 • 
0-60 or more (1-93^1). The xylan is calculated by multiplying the quantity of furfm-al hv* i-O-l’ 
the araban by 2-02, while for mixed pentosans, the factor 1-S4 is employed.* 

If the phloioglucide is formed in alcoholic solution, it may he estimated eolorimcdii’ic-allv 
or spectroscopically (Pinoff and Gude, 1913). .y 

Another method of procedure consists in precipitating tlie furfural with i)henylhvdraziiK‘ 
and estimating the nitrogen in the precipitate. . 

Jolles (1906), however, neutralises almost completely (to methyl orange) tla^ dislillal.c^ 
containing the furfuraldehyde, then adds 10 c.c. (more, if iieceHsary)' of a dccinormal Hodiiun 
bisulphite solution, and after .two hours titrates the excess of bisulphite with a deeinorrnal iodine 
solution (1 c.c. of which corresponds with 0-0075 grm. pentose). 

Many plants contain methylpentosans as well as pentosans. The solubility of methyll urfural- 
phloroglucide in alcohol, in which furfuralphloroglueide is almost completely insoluble^ mvvvH 
as a means of estimating the former (Ishida and Tollens, 1911). 
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CHO • C : CH • CH : C • CHoBr, 

I--- 0 1 

is ol)taiMccl by lieating levuloso (or filter-paper, cotton, cellulose, straw, starch, dextrose, 
lacitose, glycogen, etc,) under pressure with chloroform saturated at 0° with hydrogen 
bromide. Eurtlier, when the oxime of hwulose is heated with concentrated caustic potash 
solution, the nitrile is first formed and then hydrocyanic acid and d-arabinose : 

oh; • CH., ■ [CH • OH], I • CH : NOH H.,0 OH • CH.> • [CH • OH],i • CN 
HON -I OH • CT-L -[(^k • OH]., ■ CHO. 

Oxidation of d-ghiconic acid with peroxides also gives d-arabinose. 

Ketohexoses in general, when heated with dilute acids (e.f/., with 0-3 per cent, of oxalic 
acid under a pressure of 3 atmos.), are largely transformed into hydroxymcthylfurfural, 
whilst the aldohexoses undergo this change only to a very slight extent ; if mineral acids 
are used, or oxalic acid in larger quantity, levulinic acid is obtained instead of hydroxy- 
Tnethylfurfural. 

U. Nefs work (1910) tends to show that, in plants, pentosans cannot be derived from 
the hexoses, but that they are formed rather from either aldotetroses and formaldehyde 
or 2-carbon-atom sugars and glyceraldehyde. The hexosefi, in their turn, would be formed, 
not from pentoses and formaldehyde, hut rather from 2 mols. of glyceraldehyde or 3 mols. 
of a 2-carbon-atom sugar, or even from 1 mol. of a 2-carbon-atom sugar and 1 of an aldo- 
tetrose. 

XYLOSE is readily obtained by boiling with dilute sulphuric acid plants containing 
it, especially jute, bran, straw, or, better still, apricot stones or maize husks. It bears also 
the name of ivood-sugar, and is yielded by the decomposition of gluconic acid. 

Wlien pure, it crystallises and forms a phenylosazone melting at 160°. 

r/-ARABINOSE is hevo-rotatory, but is obtained from calcium d-gluconate and hydrogen 
])eroxide and from d-glucosc. In the state if forms x^rismatic crystals. 

v%ARABINOSE is the ox)tically inactive racemic isomcride, and is found in the urine of 
X)er*Hons sutTering from 'pf^'^dosuria. 

^-ARABINOSE is obtained by boiling vegetable gum with dilute sulphuric acid. It is 
dc^xtro-rotatory, but is designated a hevo-compound because it is related chemically to 
l-gluc,oHC. It forms sweet-tasting crystals melting at 160°, and its phenylosazone melts 
at 157°. 

^Two other pentoses arc : RIBOSE, which, with nascent hydrogen, gives adonitol (a 
pc^ntahydric alcohol, OH • CH._> • [OH • OH ]3 • CHo • OH, and tlie only sugar-alcohol yet 
disciovered in ])]ants, the loaves of which are able to transform it into starch ; the sap of 
Adonis vernalis contains as much as 4 j)er cent, of adonitol); and D-LYXOSE, which is 
obtained fr*om galactonic acid and melts at 101 °. 

Higlier bornologues are the Methylpentoses : FUCOSE, contained in algse ; CHINO- 
VOSE, ISORHAMNOSE, and RHAMNOSE (or Isodulcite), CsH^Or, • CH 3 , which is^obtained 
by l)C)iling quercetin and certain other glucosides with dilute sulx)huric acid. 

A(ic!ording to .Rosenthaler (1909), Methylpentose in presence of pentoses may be recog- 
nised by heating the solution for a few minutes on a boiling water-bath witli HCl of sp. gr. 
1-H) and ol)Herving the yellow liquid thus obtained in the spectroscope : raethylfurfural, 
from methylpentose (even as little as 0-0005 grm.) gives absorption bands between the 
l)l,iK^ and green. The reaction is still more sensitive if a little acetone is added before heat- 
ing, the liquid then being coloured red (by the niethylfurfural) and giving a sharp absolution 
band in the yellow (1) line) ; x^c^ntoses do not give this reaction if the liquid is heated. Other 
sensitive reactions are obtained with x>hloroglucinol, orcinol, resorcinol, x^yrog^^hoh aniline 
acetate, etc. 


HEXOSES, CgHioOfi 

These are of frequent natural occurrence and exist as various optically active 
stereoisonierides, since they contain four asymmetric carbon atoms, while they 
also form inactive racemic cornf^ounds. They are substances of sweet taste, 
and are extremely soluble in water, but in alcohol they dissolve but slightly 
and in ether not at all ; they crystallise with great difficulty and decompose 
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when distilled. Their phenylhydra2:ones are soluble, and their phenyl- 
osazones insoluble in water. When boiled with hydrochloric acid they all give 
(1) Levulinic Acid (CH3 • CO * CHo * CHg * COgH), the silver salt of which forms 
characteristic crystals, and (2) a brown amorphous mass of so-called humic 
substances. With methyl alcoholic ammonia, the hexoses form Osamines, e.g., 
Glucosamine, CgHiiOg • ]SrH2. 

They reduce Fehling’s solution or ammoniacal silver solution in the hot, 
and with oxidising agents they yield hexonic acids and then lower acids down 
to oxalic. 

With lime they form additive compounds decomposable by carbonic acid ; 
with boiling milk of lime they turn brown and give H exosaccharine (lactone 
of saccharic acid), CgHioOg. By the combined action of concentrated sul- 
phuric and nitric acids, they are converted into jpenlanitrates, while with alcohols 
and gaseous hydrogen chloride they form ethers (glucosides). The aldohexoses 
give the fuchsine-sulphurous acid reaction (see p. 246), which is, however, not 
shown by the ketohexoses. The mode of formation of the phenylosazones is 
described on p. 524. 

With hydroxylamine they form oximes, e.g., d^-Glucosoxime, which can be 
converted into the corresponding nitrile and then, by elimination of HON, into 
the aldopeiitose (d-arahinose). 

The hexoses are formed in various organisms and can also be obtained by 
hydrolysing polyhexoses with dilute acids or enzymes. 

The optical activity of the hexoses indicated by the prefixes d-, 1-, and i- 
indicates the sign of that of the substances with which they are connected 
genetically, but the fact that the actual direction of the rotation does not 
always correspond with this prefix is a source of some confusion. It must also 
be noted that the rotatory powers of the hexoses and pentoses are lowered when 
the sugars are dissolved in a centinornial alkali solution at 37°. 

Synthetically the hexoses can be obtained from formaldehyde (see Note, 
p. 525), as well as from the hexahydric alcohols by gentle oxidation and from 
the hexonic acids by reduction. E. Fischer has synthesised d-glucose com- 
pletely from glycerine, by way of (1) glyceraldehyde, (2) inactive fructose, 
which, with hydrogen, yields (3) inactive mannitol, oxidation of this giving 
(4) mannose and (5) racemic mannonic acid, the latter being resolved into 
its (6) active components by means of strychnine ; d-mannonic acid, in presence 
of pyridine and water in the hot, produces (7) d-gluconic acid and this, on 
reduction, d-glucose. 

The relations between hexoses and pentoses were indicated in the Note on 
p. 527. 

As was mentioned dibove, ferme^Uation with yeast occurs only with d-glucose, 
d-fructose, d-galactose, d-mannose, and glycerose, no fermentation taking 
place with sorbose, the pentoses, 1-glucose, 1-fructose, 1-mannose, or d-manno - 
heptose. Thus only the stereoisomerides of a certain group are ferment- 
able. 

The structures of the hexoses are deduced partly from their general reactions 
and j)artly from the following facts : 

The chain of six carbon atoms in the hexoses is normal, since reduction with 
hydrogen yields a hexahydric alcohol, which is further reduced by heating with 
hydriodic acid to normal sec. hexyl iodide, CH3 * CHg * CH2 * CHg * CHI • CH3 ; 
the constitution of the latter is shown by the fact that the corresponding second- 
ary alcohol is oxidised to n-propylacetone, CH3 • CHg • CH2 * dig * CO • CH3, 
this, on oxidation, giving finally butyric and acetic acids of known constitu- 
tion. 

The hexoses contain live hydroxyl groups, as they yield pentacetyl-deriva- 
tives when boiled with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate or zinc chloride. 
Theix constitutional formula hence cannot be other than : 
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H^C — C — C — C- C — 
OH OH OH (III (Ih 



since, if two hydroxyl gi'oiips were at any nioniont united witli one cai’bon atom, 
a molecule of water would be eliminated immediately. Further, with, hydrogen 
the hexoses form lim/itols, which are not aldehydic but only alcoholic in chai’acter 
and do not give up H 2 O under any conditions, so that two liydroxyl groups 
are not combined with one carbon atom. Neitlier can it hv, su])posed. 
that three hydroxyl groups are united with the terniinal carbon, tlnis : 


/OH 

-Cs^OH, because if this were so water would be readily separated and an 

\OH 


acid formed, in which case the aqueous solution should conduct the electric 
current and have a dissociation constant much greater than that of acetic 
acid ; but this is not found to be the case. 

Combination with bases does occur (with the hexabioses), but the com- 
pounds formed are additive compounds. 

Since then there are a number of dilferent liexoses, all sliowing the same 
general behaviour, they must have the same constitution, the differences being 
due to dilierences in the spacial structure. 

Theoretically, 16 active stereoisomeric aldohexoses are possible and have 
been already prepared. The rotatory powers of the 2 >henyk>sazone 8 and phenyl- 
hydrazones may be of opposite signs to those of the corresponding hexoses. 


fZ-GLUCOSE (Grape Sugar, Dextrose, Starch Sugar), C^jHjoOg, is an aldose found in 
abundance in grapes and many other sweet fruits in company with (/-fructose ; it also occurs 
in the urine of diabetic patients. It has a sweet taste, wJiich is less intense (about two- 
thirds) than that of sucrose. It crystallises from water witli IHoO, which it loses at 120", 
and from alcohol in the anhydrous form, melting at 146". In aqueous solution it has the 
specific rotation H- 53" at a temperature of 20", but it exhibits inutarotation, the rotatory 
power being about double the above value in freshly prepared solutions wliic.h have not 
been boiled. Owing to its rotatory power glucose may be estimated polarimctrically 
(6*ee laiPT, tSugar). Yeast resolves it completely into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 

When saccharose (a dextro-rotatory hexabiose) is heated with dilute acid, it is con- 
verted into a Ltvo -rotatory mixture of equal proportions of glucose ( -f- ) and fructose or 
levulose ( — ), which bears the name Invert Sugar,^ the change being known as mversion, 
since it is accompanied by alteration of the sign of the optical rotation. 

On oxidation, (/-glucose gives (/-Gluconic Acid, OH • CH^ * [CH • OH j,i • COOH, and then 
the dibasic Saccharic Acid, COoH * [CH •OH]^ • CO.^H, which, like tartaric acid, gives a 
slightly soluble acid potassium salt ; the latter serves to characterise (/-glucose, it l)eing 
sufficient to oxidise with nitric acid and then precipitate the saccharic acid witli saturatc^d 
potassium acetate solution. When reduced, (/-glucose yields d-sorhitol (hexahydrie alcohol). 

The sugar forms a phenylosazone, melting at 204" to 205", and two phenylhydrazoues, 
melting resjiectivcly at 115" and 144°. 

When heated above 140°, glucose is converted into carmnel. 

In dilute solution it reduces Fehling’s solution in the hot, and on this reaction is based 
the estimation of glucose.^ 

^ Invert Sugar, of the consistency of honey, is a commercial product used by brewers 
and in making preserves, etc. ; it is employed also to make artificial honey. 

^ Estimation of Glucose. In the chemical way the estimation is effected by means of 
Fehling’s solution by the method described later in the section on Saccharose, about 10 grins, 
of solid glucose or 15 to 20 grms. of the syrupy product being dissolved in water, made up to 
100 c.c. in a graduated flask and filtered through a dry, covered filter. Polarimetric estimation 
is not usually applicable, owing to the presence of dextrin, sometimes to the extent of 40 per cent., 
this increasing the rotation. The dextrin is determined by dissolving 5 grms. of the glucose 
in 400 c.c. of water, adding 40 c.c. of HCl of .sp. gr. 1*125, heating for two hours on a boiling 
water-bath, cooling, neutralising exactly with HaOH and making up to 500 c.c. The total 
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Barfoed has proposed the following reaction for detecting the presence of minimum 
quantities of glucose (0-2 mgrm.) mixed with lactose, maltose, dextrin, and saccharose : 
to 5 c.c. of Barfoed’s reagent (an acetic acid solution of normal cuj)ric acetate) in a test-tube 
is added the dilute aqueous sugar solution (about 1 per cent.), the mixture being heated on 
a boiling water-bath for three and a half minutes, allowed to cool for 10 minutes, and bltered. 
If the filter retains red cuprous oxide, the presence of dextrose is demonstrated. 

MANUFACTURE OF GLUCOSE. One hundred kilos of starch are mixed witli :i()0 
litres of boiling water containing 3 kilos of concentrated sulphuric acid, or 1 kilo of v.on- 
centrated hydrochloric acid, and the mass heated in a suitable autoclave or converter 
(conical or cylindrical, capable of withstanding 6 atmos.), coated internally with lead and 
externally with insulating material. A current of steam is then passed in and the tempera- 
ture raised to about 120° for an hour if liquid glucose, consisting one-half of glucose and the 
other of dextrin, or to 140° for 2 to 3 hours if crystallisable glucose containing only 
30 per cent, of dextrin is desired. By allowing the steam to escape subsequently, tlie empy- 
reumatic oils (which are of disagreeable odour) are carried away ; the steam is condensed 
in cooled coils (the heat being used to heat water). The temperature of the mass is then 
maintained at 80° until a test portion gives no blue colour with iodine and no precipitate 
with lead acetate (or potassium silicate), these being indications of the saccharification of 
the dextrin and gummy matters ; a further sign of this is the non-formation of a precipitate 
with alcohol. 

The mass, at about 17° Be. ( — 30 per cent, of carbohydrates), is then decanted into the 
neutralisation vats, which are furnished with stirrers, and finely divided calcium carbonates, 
suspended in a large quantity of water, gradually added in order to neutralise and preci- 
pitate the sulphuric acid. After thorough mixing of the mass, it is allowed to settle and tlic 
liquid then decanted into another vessel, where the calcium sulphate remaining in solution 
is precipitated by the addition of a little ammonium oxalate. If hydrochloric acid were 
used, this is neutralised with sodium carbonate. 

The liquid is next filter- pressed, evaporated in a vacuum to 30° to 32° Be., decoloriscHl 
in the hot by means of boneblack or dry blood mixed with powdered wood charcoal or by 
passing it through vertical filters filled with the charcoal similar to those used in sugar reh n ericas. 
It is then concentrated in a vacuum {see Sugar Industry) either to 42° to 44° Be., to givcj 
solid compact glucose separating in the cooling vats (fitted with stirrers), or to about ()5° 
Be., when ready formed crystals of glucose are added. The temperature is lowered to 18° 
to 20°, and after 3 or 4 days the separated crystals centrifuged and so freed from the 
syrupy portion, which retains the dissolved dextrin and other impurities. To obtain 
grcmulated glucose the solution is concentrated only to 32° Be. ; after 8 to 10 days in 
the cold, a granular hydrated glucose, CgHjoOg, H 2 O, separates. 

When a very dense liquid glucose (so dense that its specific gravity cannot be d(‘tcr- 
mined with the ordinary hydrometers) is required, a little dextrin is left in the sugar so as 
to prevent crystallisation. 

The theoretical yield of pure glucose from 100 kilos of dry starch is 110 kilos. 

In some factories the starch is saccharified with a little nitric acid, which gives a ksss 
highly coloured syrup and is more rapid in its action. The nitric acid is then eliminat(‘d 
by means of sulphurous acid, which is oxidised at the expense of the nitric acid to suljfiiuric 
acid, this being readily precipitable with lime. 

dextrose (including that formed by hydrolysis of the dextrin) in this solution is now deterniiiuKl 
by means of Fehling’s solution. The difference between the amounts of glucose found hefore 
and after the action of acid, multiplied by 0-9, gives the quantity of dextrin. The acidity should 
not exceed 2 c.c. of normal caustic soda per 100 grms. of syrup. The proportion of ash varies 
from 0-2 to 0*7 per cent. 

Solid commercial glucose contains 65 to 75 per cent, of glucose and the liquid 35 to 45 per cent. 
In pure solution, glucose may be estimated by means of the specific gravity : 


Density 
at 17-5“ 

Decrees 

B(S. 

Per cent, of pure 
glucose 

Density 
at 17*5'^ 

Degrees 

B6. 

Per cc'iit. of i)ur(i 
glucose 

1*0192 

2*7 

5 

1*1310 

16*4 

36 

1*0381 

5-3 

10 

1*1494 

18*8 

40 

1*0571 

7-5 

15 

1*1680 

20*6 

45 

1*0761 

10-1 

20 

1*1863 

22*7 

50 

1*0946 

12*4 

25 

1*2040 

24*4 

55 

1*1130 

14*6 

30 

1*2218 

26*1 

60 
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The adv'-antages of transforming starch into glucose by means of hydrofluoric acid 
consist in ra]:)id and complete hydrolysis, ready separation of the whole of the acid as 
barium fluoride, and the production of a glucose with a pure flavour. 

In 1901 Calmette found that, after heating crushed cereals with double the amount of 
1 per cent, hydrocliloric acid for one hour at 100°, one hour at 110°, and a third hour at 
120°, and then cooling, the mass may be converted completely into glucose by the action of 
Mncedimti. 

USES. Large quantities of glucose are consumed for making sweet syrups, cara- 
7nel,^ fermented liquors, sweets and wine, preserving fruit, adulterating honey, dressing 
textiles, etc. 

rLFRUCTOSE (Levulose, Fruit-Sugar) occurs abundantly, together with glucose, in 
sweet fruits, and is also found in large quantities in honey (which contains natural invert 
sugar). The hydrolysis of innlm (a polyhexose found in dahlia tubers) yields ri-fructose 
alone. The sugar is hjevo-roiatory and fermentable. It has the constitution of a ketose, 
OH • Clio • [Cii • OH] 3 • CO • Clio * OH, hydrolysis of its cyanohydrin giving the heptonio 
acid, 

OH • Clio ■ [CH • 0H]3 • 0(OH) • CHo • OH, 

I 

COOH 

The ‘plienylosazone of rf-fructose is identical with that of rL glucose. 

Mcthylphenylhydrazine forms osazones only with ketoses and not witli aldoses, with 
which, however, it forms colourless hydrazoncs, these being usually soluble and hence 
readily separable from the slightly soluble, intensely yellow osazones {see pp. 398 and 524). 

When phenylosazones are heated gently with hydrochloric acid, they lose 2 mols. of 
phenylhydrazine with formation of osones which contain two carbonyl groups. Thus 
phenylglucosazone yields Glucosone, OH • CH2 • | CH • OHI3 • CO • CHO, and this when 
treated with nascent hydrogen (from zinc and acetic acid) takes up 2H at the terminal 
carbon atom, fructose being thus obtained from glucose. On the other hand, reduction of 
a ketose gives the corresponding hexahydric alcohol, which, on oxidation, yields the mono- 
basic h(?xonic acid ; the latter loses water, giving rise to the lactone, and this gives the 
aldose on reduction. rLFructose is lac vo -rotatory ; | a]„ ~ — 92° at a temperature of 20°. 

''.Lliis sugar has been suggested for the use of diabetic and tuberculous patients and as 
a substitute for cane-sugar, since it is sweeter, and in syrups and honey it hinders the 
crystallisation of the other sugars. 

In view of these uses, attempts have been made to prepare fructose industrially. Kdnig 
in 1895 and Steiner in 1908 proposed its extraction from endive roots and dahlia tubers 
(these contain from 8 per cent, to 17 per cent, of imdin). The crushed tubers are treated 
in the hot (below 65°) with a little milk of lime and with steam, and are then pressed. The 
juice, after dcifccation with clay, is allowed to crystallise in a rotating cooler, the mass of 
inulin crystals being centrifuged, redissolved in hot water, and converted into fructose by 
means of dilute acid (.see Glucose) ; the fructose solution is concentrated in a vacuum. 
Steiner calculates that the sugar can be made by this process at a cost of Ls*. per kilo. 

A characteristic reaction for the detection of fructose in presence of other reducing 
sugars is obtained with the following solution : to a solution of 12 grms. of glycocoll in 
hot water arc slowly added 6 grms. of pure cupric hydrate, the liquid being heated on a 
water-bath for about 15 minutes until complete solution takes place and then cooled to 
60” ; after 50 grms. of potassium carbonate have been added, the volume is made up to 
1 litre and the whole filtered. This reagent is reduced in the cold only by levulose ( 1 to 5 
per cent, solution), the time required varying from 4 to 9 hours ; other sugars, including 
the pentoses, reduce it only at temperatures above 40°. 

^ Caramel (or s'lu/ar colouring)' is prepared by fusing and heating glucose or saccharose at 
a temperature of 160° to 180° (not beyond this) in an iron vessel fitted with a stirrer. To glucose 
1 to 3 per cent, of soda (ammonia is also largely used) is added to accelerate the operation and 
to neutralise the acid formed (saccharose also yields acid, being first partly inverted by the 
heating), and after the change is complete, 50 per cent, of hot water is added and the mass well 
mixed and filtered through charcoal. A brown, syrupy mass is thus obtained which is soluble 
in water or alcohol, giving a brown or yellow solution according to the dilution. 

That obtained from saccharose, which does not contain dextrin and dissolves completely 
in 80 j)or cent, alcohol, is used for colouring spirits, whilst that from glucose, which contains 
dextrin and is entirely soluble in 75 per cent, alcohol, is used to darken beer and vinegar. .The 
presence of more than 5 per cent, of ash indicates that a caramel has been prepared from molasses ; 
good qualities contain only 1 per cent, of ash. 
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6?-MANN0SE, CgHioOo, is an aldose stereoisomeric with glucose, and is fcrmental)le ; it 
is obtained from mannitol, the corresponding alcohol, by oxidation. It melts at and 
differs from other monoses in forming a phenylhydrazone m.-pt. 195° to 200°, only sliglit^V 
soluble in water. With oxidising agents it forms first monobasic (Unannonic acid and tlum 
dibasic d-mannosaccJiaric acid, COOH • [CH * OH] 4 * CO OH. 

A general method for converting one hexose into a stereoisomeric one, e.g., ('Z-mannoso 
into d-glucose, is as follows : the d-mannose is oxidised to rf-mannonic acid and llio lattcn* 
dissolved in quinoline and the solution boiled ; in this way the acid undergoes partbil 
transformation into the stereoisomeric rZ -gluconic acid, reduction of the lactone of wliicOi 
yields d-glucose. The reverse change of d-gluconic into ri-mannonic acid is also prodiua'd 
to some extent by boiling with quinoline, so that <Z-glucose can be converted into ^Z-inannos(‘. 
These sugars (and acids) differ only in the space arrangement of the groujis unit(‘d witb 
the asymmetric carbon atom in the a-position, OH ■ CHo • [CH • OH];j • CH(OH) • CHO, 
since the phenylosazone of d-mannose is identical with that of fZ -glucose, ^ 

OH • CHo • [CH • 0H]3 • C • C : N • NHCcHg. 

II 

N • NHCsHg 

It is this (i-carbon atom, adjacent to the aldehyde group, which is influenced wIkmi a h(\xoni(^ 
acid is boiled with quinoline or pyridine. 

When glucose, fructose, or mannose is treated with a very dilute alkali solution, a mix- 
ture of all three sugars results. The fructose seems to be an intermediate product, sinc.c: tlu‘. 
dextro -rotation of mannose gradually changes to a he vo -rotation, owing to formation of 
fructose, the amount of the laevo-rotation subsequently diminishing as the fructose beconuvs 
converted into glucose. 

Z-MANNOSE and Z-GLUCOSE, CqHioOq (Aldoses), are obtained together from Z-arabi- 
nose by the cyanohydi’in synthesis and reduction of the lactones of the resulting acids. 
Application of this synthesis to an aldehyde yields, in general, two optically ac.tivc^ Hii(u*(^o- 
isomerides, since a new asymmetric carbon atom is created and the chances of formation 
of the two isomerides are equal. The final mixture will, however, bo inactive^ only wlnm 
the initial molecule is inactive, while, when this is optically active (as witli arabinoK(‘.), tlu^ 
mixture will be active, as the components will not have equal and opposite activilj‘(^H ; 
one of these will have a rotation greater than that of the original molecule by a (un’iiain 
amount and the other a rotation less by the same amount. 

fZ-GALACTOSE, CgHioOe (Aldose), is obtained by oxidising dulcitol, C(,Hh(OH)(j, or by 
hydrolysing milk-sugar, in which case it is formed together with glucose. It melts at IfiH", 
is fermentable, and exhibits mutarotation. It is an aldose, giving on oxidation first mono- 
basic d-galactonic acid and then dibasic 7micic acid, COOH • [CH * OH],! • COOH, which is 
inactive. 

HEPTOSES, OCTOSES, and NONOSES have not been found in nature, but arc pn^partHl 
synthetically from mannose by means of the cyanohydrin synthesis. 


GLUCOSIDES 

These are of frequent occurrence in the vegetable kingdom and, wlu'n 
heated with acid or alkali or subjected to the action of certain enzymes, de.c.om- 
pose into a glucose and an alcohol (or phenol, aldehyde, or nitrogen compound) ; 
they are hence ethereal derivatives of the monoses {e.cj., Amygdalin, Salicin, 
Populin, Coniferin, etc.). 

Artificial glucosides have been prepared by E. Fischer by the interaction 
of an alcohol and a monose in presence of hydrochloric acid (which withdraws 
water). The glucosides are analogous in structure to the acetals 


E • CC + 2OH3 • OH = H ,0 + E • C 
^0 




H 

OCH3 (acetal), 
OOH3 


but only 1 molecule of alcotol takes part in tke reaction ; 
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OH • CHa • CH(OH) • CH(OH) ■ CH(OH) • CH(OH) • CHO + CH 3 • OH= 

7 ^ a 


OH • OH, • CH(OH) • CH • CH(OH) ■ CH(OH) • CH(OCH 3 ) + H^O. 

O- ..- - I 


Gliicosido 


The glucoBides are readily resolved into their components, so that union of 
these directly through carbon atoms is excluded. The combination with the 
oxygen of the hydroxyl in the y-position is deduced from analogous reactions, 
such as formation of lactones. The constitution of bioses is explained similarly 
{see later). 

According to Auld (1.908) the constitution of Amygdalin is as follows : 


0 -- 

OH H 


OH 


H HOH H H 


HC-^--C»^C-™C™C~CH 2 — 0-~C~C--C~C~C^^ • OH. 


0 


H OH H H 


OH li 

0 - 


OH 


NO • CH • CcH^ 

Ciamician and Kavenna (1908) showed that, when glucosides are introduced 
into plants (maize and beans), they are absorbed and transformed without 
producing any effect, whilst the decomposition products of the glucosides 
(benzaldehyde, salicylic alcohol, hydroquinone, etc.) act as poisons. Hence 
the formation of glucosides in plants seems to have the effect of paralysing 
the poisonous action of certain substances. The same authors (1909) found 
that, when maize is made to absorb saligenin, this is partly transformed into 
its glucoside, salioin ; in a similar manner they obtained ' henzylglucoside 
(1911). 

B. HEXABIOSES 


Almost all the bioses at present known decompose into hexoses (either 
two different monoses or 2 mols. of one and the same monose). No biose gives 
a hexosc and a pentose. 

This decomposition of bioses, which is known as hydrolysis, 

H“ H 2 O = 2C0H;12O6, 

can be effected by boiling with dilute acid or by the action of enzymes, and 
since it takes place with great readiness, it is assumed that the constituent 
monoses of the bioses are united, not between carbon atoms, but more probably 
between oxygen atoms. It would appear, however, that the hydrolysis is not 
a monomolecular reaction {see VoL I., p. 69). 

Synthetic bioses are obtained by treating, for instance, a hexose with acetyl 
chloride, the resulting acetochlorhexose, in presence of sodium alkoxide and a 
hexose, giving the acetyl derivative of a biose ; elimination of the acetyl group 
by means of soda then yields the biose itself. 1 ^ 

Bioses may also be obtained by the action of certain enzymes on monoses ; 
thus, with maltase, glucose gives isomaltose (not, as was formerly thought, 
maltose ; see p. 126). The lactase of kephir acts on a mixture of glucose and 
galactose, giving isolactose : with glucose alone it yields a different biose. 
Glucose and galactose may also be condensed by the action of emulsin {see 
p. 136). 

Of the hexabioses, maltose, lactose, and saccharose will be considered (for 
melibiose, see later, under Kaffinose). 
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MALTOSF. funuH ci'VHt.nls 
rntulory. Ah was fu-cn in couHidcM 
iu«ltiH( rially from at ncch by tJu* 

* JLCliO L/«iOt> a.». 

acrid yields only rf-gliicose. It gives reactions similar 
it' reduces Fehling’s solution, and with phenylhydrazine 
. i i I* NiIsT.i- On oxidation it yields monobasic Maltobionic 
\\ htfh p,ivcM c/^Gluconic Acid, OH • CHo 

lleiirc nuilloHo font aiju'i only <nn> cuirlionyl group and not the two corresponding with the 
cotiHl iittcid gluro,>a' inol<‘mul(‘M, ilu^ pluuiylosazone being formed with 2, and not 4, mols. of 
piumdliytlrit/ine, \shih‘ of the sugar yields a monobasic and not a dibasic acid. 

Hcni'c (Ije 2 mola. ui in tlu*! lualtose molecule are joined in such a way that only 

uni' cnrlxmyl group ronuiiri.s to exert its characteristic reactions, the other serving 

(o link up flu* 2 inoUaudc's. It is usual to include between brackets the monosc 

rcuidtu* u hirh Iihh ut) Inu' cuirhonyl owing to the oxygen atom of this group being 
joiiu-d ItJ (ho oihrr tnono.sc rc.si<ln(% and to place outside the brackets those monosc 
rcMidtU'M which J’rtuiu fi*c(' <‘nrl)onyl. Maltose would then be represented by the formula 


^loLxoowii 4- HoO and is strongly dextro- 


the formula CioHooOi 

ci-ing; tlio manufacture of alcohol and of beer, it is prepared 

, ^''^d.ioii of diastase (see pp. 133, 134, 141). 

IlytlrolvfiiH o{ mnuo.Mt^ hy dilutee 

In ihoHc of (he iutujoH{*s. '^riuis 

I'onuM ph<*n\ luinh uHn/nn<\ 

A«*ul, ( wbioh pivcM cAGluconic Aoi’H OH • r.H. ■ [CH • 0H]4 • COOH, on hydrolysis. 


( ^ <1 ^ 1 4 h*. 


( b < ,j H { , < L. 


Malt.oMc*! Ih not fermentable directly, the maltase of yeast first 


it j.'llJi'U'K'' (/ f-'lllri I lit 

converting it into fcrnuuita h!<‘ glucuxsc’s (see p. 134). 

IstitndlithKv iH nut fcrnuMiia.bh'! and has [a],, + 70° ; with phenylhydrazonc it yields 
uohibh' pficns liHomalt usu'/.onc. 

LAt. lOSF. (ur Milk-Sugar), j -}- HoO, is contained in milk (up to 5 per cent.) 

and JM IcMH Mw<-cl I ban caiic Niigar. I t.s reactions are similar to those of the monoses (reduces 
lAdding'n f.ohiti«m. etc.), aiul il. yiedds r/-glucose and cZ -galactose on hydrolysis. It does not 
{crjncnt with heer v<*ii:4, \vhi(di <‘ontaiiis no enzyme capable of hydrolysing it. The glucose 
noidne lui’s itn ciirbonvl fr<*<^ whil.st. the carbonyl of the galactose takes part in the union 
of (he 2 inoiucsc imdoculcM, mo that it wdll be represented thus: (C(5 Hit 05 ■ 0) C(jHj 4)5* 


In fact. (jMdntiiin ef laotoHi' by means of bromine water results in, the formation of 
monoha iit’ Ititinluunie \vhi<di, on liydrolysis, gives rZ-galactosc and rZ-glucoMic acid. 

( 'old wnh-r tii iHolvcH H>‘r» (mu* (uuit. and boiling water 40 per cent, of the sugar. 

INDUSTRIAL I*RRI^ARATION. Uuless a dairy has an average production of at least (50 
til HU hi‘t'(tdH, of w Im-\ p«‘r ilay, it. is not <’:xpedient to extract the milk-sugar. The preparation 
in now cm i ii'd out iVi fidlowH : T'hc vvhc\v’ treated immediately after the first coagulation of 
the chi'i'Mc.* 'rin’ oiJiuMuit rat ion is carried out in single or double-eifet vacuum pans, 
Miniilar to tho x* iinril in HMjjtiv facl-orii^H. Whey is passed continuously into the concentrator 
until thi' lupuii nf tnin.H n ihuisity of 30" Be. in the hot (about 60 per cent, of the sugar). It 
ifi then colliM’ti'il m ir<»n bolding about 700 litres, in which it is cooled by water 

idn-ulntint' through n HiirroutHliiig ja<dvet- In the course of 24 hours, during which the 
muHH in wt'll .ntirfi'il thrix' or four tIm<‘H, the temperature is lowered to 20°. A pasty mass of 
lin»' crvotnlH tlruj Hopnrati'H, willi an oily layer at its surface. 

'fhe erv'dahi are Hcpnml<'<l by <lihitLng the mass with a little cold water (“) and centri- 
higing. tin* m vatnlu bring nda.iruul in the drum of the centrifuge by means of a cloth. When 
a HUlliimmt ipianlit y of rrynt alH ban hc-.eii thus collected in the basket of the centrifuge, the 
mana i.H waMlnal with ii gcnlh* H|)ray of cold water, the crude, slightly yellow sugar thus 
obtainrd rrpnurnf ing 3d) to -I -3 pem cent, of the whey taken. 

'riuH ri nili mith sitijttr ronl-ainM SK per cent, of sugar and 12 per cent, of water and 
vaiioUM imjitiniirH (protrinM, (d-c.) 33\e liquid from the centrifuge still contains about 
30 prr nmt. of thr total Htigar (not crystallised but forming a syrup). This liquid, which 
UHualiv hn.H a of about. 13" Be., is heated to boiling by direct steam in a vessel with 

a Hat, pf-rforalrtl fnlnr bottom, the albumin being thus coagulated. After half an hour’s 
ivHf, t!u- albumin rolhads as a. c!onix)act layer at the surface, the liquid being then drawn 
off from hrluw HO im to b^avc^ the cake of albumin on the false bottom; this is removed, 
prcHHcd in bagM. ami givmi to pigH or mixed with white flour to make bread. The albumin- 
frrt* liquid iH (Huirrut nitml in va.<unnn. pans to 35° Be. (measured in the hot) and allowed to 
cool for H-vcral davn. w it b oeeasional stirring, in iron vessels. This procedure yields a dark 
piiHty muHH of thcVrVsialliiu* sugar, which is collected by diluting with a large quantity of 
co/f/ ‘water and centrifuging as before ; this sugar amounts to 0-3 to 0-7 per cent, of the 
original (plant ity of whey. 


I I ){*iri,.H cot nroducing HuHicient whey simply purify it by boiling with acid whey to coagulate 
the allanmu, ami jdtcriiig. It in thou despatched to works which treat it further. 
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The w,ean yield of crude iiiilk-siigar is 4*3 per cent, of the whey (the maximum of 4-8 
per cent, being obtained in winter and the minimum of 3*9 per cent, in summer). 

The liquid from the second crystallisation and centrifugation is not treated further, 
unless by osmosis ; it is preferably utilised as cattle-food, as it is rich in potassium salts, 
nitrogen, and phosplioric acid. 

The crude sugar is either dried and placed on the market or subjected to a refining 
process. If left in heaps, it deteriorates to some extent. 

The rejinimj is carried out as follows : The sugar is dissolved, in an open boiler with a 
double bottom (lieated i)y indirect-fire heat), in water at 50°, tlie liquid being well stirred 
so as to obtain a solution of 13° to 15° Be. (24 to 27 per cent, of sugar). A little bone-black, 
or fuller’s earth (see p, 41)0), and about 0-2 per cent, (on the weight of sugar) of acetic 
acid are then added, and the heating continued until the boiling-point is approached, 
when magnesium sulphate (about 0-2 per cent.) is added and the liquid subsequently 
kept boiling for a few minutes. The mass suddenly froths very considerably (if 
necessary, the steani-cock is closed ; the boiler should not be too full initially) and 
the temperature rises to 102° to 105°. The charcoal decolorises the liquid and absorbs 
unpleasant flavouring substances, while the albumin is coagulated in large flocculent 
masses (by the acetic acid) and the phosplioric acid is precipitated by the magnesium. 
The hot liquid is filter-pressed, and the solid residue, after being washed with water 
and treated with a suitable amount of sulphuric acid, constitutes an excellent nitrogenous 
superphosphate. Tlie clear liquid from the filter-press is concentrated as usual in vacuo to 
35° Be. in the hot (65 per cent, of sugar), the formation of froth being prevented. It is 
then crystallised, and when the maximum quantity of crystals has separated, these are 
separated by centrifuging, giving first product. After subsequent concentrations of the 
mother-liquor, second and third products are obtained. These three products together 
amount to about 3 to 3-5 per cent, of the original quantity of whey ; they may be kept 
separate or mixed and then recrystallised. 

To obtain the sugar in the very white powdery form in which it is now sold, the refined 
product (first, second, or third) is dissolved in hot water to give a solution of 15° Be., which 
is boiled, and, after a little aluminium sulphate (0*1 per cent.) has been added, filter-pressed, 
the clcMir watery filtrate being concentrated to 32° Be. It is then crystallised in copper 
vessels, centrifuged, and dried in revolving inclined drums round which hot water 
passes. 

It is dry wlicn it no longer adheres when compressed between the hands. The cold sugar 
is ground and sieved to an impalpable powder. The average yield over the whole year is 
2*5 kilos of the powdered sugar per 100 litres of whey. This powder should be left in open 
vessels for some days, as, if packed immediately, it develops an unpleasant smell (which, 
howoveu’, it loses if spread out in the air). 

d.\) obtain the sugar in masses of aggregated crystals, solutions of the gravity 21° to 24° 
B6. are crystallised in wooden vessels containing numbers of small wooden rods ; the 
crystallisation sometimes occupies as much as a fortnight, and a liquid of 13° Be. remains 
wl\i(ili can be (U)neeiitrated anew. 

The albumin separated when whey is boiled contains, after pressing, about 60 per cent, 
of water and 40 per cent, of dry matter composed of 17 per cent, of protein substances, 
11 per cent, of milk-sugar, 2-3 per cent, of fat, 5 per cent, of ash (one-half of which is 
insoluble in water), and 1 -7 per cent, of lactic acid. 

Idle final mother- liquor, or lactose molasses^ is brownish black, and contains about 73 
per cent, of water, 6 per cent, of ash (two-thirds soluble in water), 0-10 per cent, of fat, 
0*6 per cent, of nitrogen, 1*5 per cent, of acid (calculated as lactic acid), and 22-5 per cent, 
of substances which reduce Fehling’s solution (calculated as milk-sugar). 

The pre-war price varied from £34 to £48 per ton. 

Tests for Milk-Sugar. Adulteration with mineral substances is recognised by the ash 
exceeding 1 per cent, in amount. When dextrin is present, this does not dissolve in alcohol, 
while the presence of glucose or saccharose (even as little as 2 per cent.) is indicated by 
evolution of carbon dioxide from a 10 per cent, solution of the sugar mixed with a little 
(0-2 grm.) fresh i)re8sed beer-yeast and kept at 20° to 30° for two days ; the invertase 
present in the yeast inverts the saccharose, which then ferments, but it does not break 
clown the lactose, which consequently does not ferment. It is also found that when the 
Bulgarian ferment (Bacterium hulgaricum) acts on a mixture of saccharose and lactose, the 
latter alone is destroyed. 
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SACCHAROSE (Sucrose, Cane-sugar), Cj^2^22^ii 

Saccliarose may be regarded chemically as the condensation product of 
two hexamonoses, glucose and fructose, which are generated by hydrolysis 
with dilute acid. The characteristic reactions of the monoses are lacking in 
saccharose, which does not reduce Eehling’s solution, form osazones, or turn 
brown when treated with caustic soda solutions. It must therefore be assumed 
that the saccharose molecule contains no free carbonyl group (aldehydic or 
icetonic), the two such groups in the two monoses being annulled in the con- 
densation. This is seen clearly from the following equation, in which a con- 
stitutional formula with the lac tonic groupings so common to these substances 
{see p. 526) is attributed to saccharose : 

0 1 

OH • CH 2 • CH(OH) • OH • CH(OH) • CH(OH) • CH 

0 + H • OH = 

1 

OH • CH 2 • CH • CH(OH) • CH(OH) • C • CH. • OH 

I 0 1 

Saccliaroso 

OH - CHa • [CH • OHJi • C< + OH • CHg • [CH • OHJg ■ CO • CPTa • OH. 

Glucoso \H rnictoHo 

T.]ie rational formula {see Maltose) of saccharose will hence be : 

(CeH,i 0 e- 0 -CeH,, 0 ,). 

Saccharose and the bioses generally are not changed by the direct action 
of alcoholic ferments or of the majority of enzymes, so that they cannot be 
converted immediately into alcohol and carbon dioxide, as is the case with the 
hexoses. In order that alcoholic fermentation of cane-sugar may take place, 
it is necessary that the sugar should be first inverted by the invertase — almost 
always present in yeasts — into fermentable glucose and fructose. Hence, yeasts 
which contain no invertase cannot ferment saccharose. Saccharomyces oclo- 
sporus, for instance, leaves this sugar unchanged, although it ferments maltose, 
owing to the presence of maltase, which hydrolyses the maltose to glucose. 

It has already been mentioned that saccharose is readily hydrolysed by 
heating it with a very small quantity of a dilute mineral acid, and that this 
hydrolysis is known as inversion {see pp. 531, 533) because the dextro-rotatory 
saccharose ( [aj^ = 66*5°) is changed into a Isevo-rotatory mixture of equal 

proportions of glucose and fructose {invert sugar). The velocity of inversion, s, 
is proportional to the amount of cane-sugar j)resent in the solution at any 
moment, and is hence expressed by 6- = Jc (p — x), where p is the quantity of the 
original sugar and x that which has already undergone inversion. The inversion 
constant, h, varies with the nature of the acid employed and is proportional to 
the degree of electrolytic dissociation of the acid, the rate of inversion increasing 
with the number of free hydrogen ions. It is, indeed, possible to determine the 
ionic concentration of an acid solution by means of the velocity of inversion, 
or the amount of reducing sugar formed in unit time, in a saccharose solution 
of definite concentration. In the cold, sulphurous and carbonic acids have 
scarcely any inverting power. 

Saccharose melts at 160° and, on solidification, forms an opaque, amor- 
phous, glassy mass, which then crystallises in inclined monoclinic or rhombic 
prisms with blunted angles ; at a higher temperature it caramelises to a brown 
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mass witli evolution of gas {,^ee p. 533). It has the sp. gr. 1 -5813. When heated 
for a long time at 180^ to it yields acetone. 

One part of watei* dissolves 2*5 parts of saccharose at 0"^ and 4-5 parts at 
100°. It is almost insoluble in absolute alcohol or ether, but dissolves slightly 
in methyl alcohol. It readily forms supersaturated aqueous solutions, which 
then rapidly deposit anliydrous crystals ; this phenomenon is utilised in its 
industiial preparation. 

Cane-sugar forms com])ounds (sucrales) with inorganic bases ; tlius, with, 
lime it forms (1) Monocalcium Sucrate, Ci2H220;n, CaO, 21120, soluble in water, 
(2) Dicalcium Sucrate, C12H22O11, 2CaO, also modern, tely soluble in water, and, 
on heating a soluhion of either of these compounds, (3) Tricalcium Sucrate, 
C;i2H220;in 3CaO, 3H2O, insoluble in water. 

A sensitive reaction for the detection of small quantities of sugar is indi- 
cated on p. 533. 

Pozzi-Escot (lOOD) has dovised a still more sensitive reaction for the sugars : into a 
test-tube arc introduced 2 e.c. of the aqueous solution, 1 c.c. of 5 per cent, ammonium 
molybdate solution and, after mixing, 10 to 12 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid, which 
is poured carefully down the side of the tube. The formation of a blue ring within 20 
minutes indicates the presence of more than 0-00()5 per cent, of sugar, aiicl if tlie blue ring 
appears witliin 30 minutes when the upper part of the liquid is heated to boiling, the 
solution contains at least 0-00002 per cent, of sugar. 


INDUSTRIAL PREPARATION OF SACCHAROSE 1 

Saccharose is contained in varying quantity (5 to 20 per cent.) in different 
vegetable organisms. For instance, the sugar-cane {Saccharmn ojfficinarmn) 

^ History of Beet-sugar. The first sacesharino material worlced and utilised by man 
as food was probably honey- Tlie sugar-caMo was known to the ancient Chinese, the Indians, 
and. also the .Persians and Arabs 200 years before Christ and only later was it introduced into 
■Egypt, (Greece, and ISiculy ; the medieiue-mon of this epoch employed cane-juice and honey 
as *rnodi(vino. In the seventh c?entury sugar in the solid form was an article of commerce, and 
in tlie eiglitli cicntury tlic Pcirsians extrae-ted it from the sugar-cane and prepared it in cakes ; 
after the ninth, cuuitury, the (uiltivation of the cane was extended by the Arabs to .Egypt, Syria, 
Cret(‘., vSieily, and. Spain. In the {ifteentli century, the Portuguese introduced the culture into 
Madeira and Brazil, while the Spaniards carried it to the East Indies and the Canary Islands, 
and tlie Hutch to .lava and Cuiana. At the present time the sugar-cane is largely cultivated 
in Cuba, Java, Manila, Mart.iMi(juo, Jamaica, .Louisiana, Brazil, Peru, China, Japanj India, 
Egypt, and. jiart of Australasia. In Europe it is grown to a small extent only in Spain. 

In .18()(), when Ifraiice and the allied nations established the Continental blockade against 
England (lasting until 1814) and the supply of Colonial sugar furnished by England to the whole 
of Wurojie hence failed, atteni]:)ts were made to discover a substitute for cane-sugar. 

As early a.s 1705 the liToiudi agriculturist, Olivier de Serres, had observed that the beet 
cKintaincd a considerable proportion of sugar, and in 1747 the Berlin pharmacist, Sigismund 
Marggraf, attenqited the extraction of the sugar, obtaining a yield of 0 per cent., but at that time 
it could not compete with tlie much cheaper Colonial sugar. Carl Achard, a pupil of Marggraf, 
after 20 years of exjierimcntal work on the selection of the best qualities of beet, etc., erected 
a factory for the manufacture of beet-sugar at .K.uneru, iu Silesia (1801), but it was not found 
possible to extract more than 3 per cent, of crystalline sugar, which did not cover the expenses, 
HO tliat the factory wa.s closed. Achard, however, continued to perfect his process, and when 
the Continental blockade produced in 1811 a tenfold increase in the price of sugar, several beet- 
sugar factories were started in C^ermany, but these were still so imperfect that they were obliged 
to suspend operations when the blockade ceased. At this same time Napoleon I. induced the 
most eminent scientific and technical men in France to apply themselves to this problem, and 
the extraction processes were rapidly improved, machines being devised for rasping and pressing 
the beets. With the introduction of the use of steam for concentrating the juices and of 
granulated bone-black for dec<Joration, beet-sugar began to compete seriously with Colonial 
sugar, even after the raising of the blockade. In 1828 there were indeed 58 large and flourishing 
factories in Franco, producing annually 30,000 tons of sugar. Napoleon I. had distributed in 
prizes to encourage this industry the sum of £40,000 and had himself erected four factories and 
brought 32,000 hectares of land under beet cultivation. 

In Germany the sugar industry was started again in about 1836, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Magdeburg, where a fortunate choice was made in the quality of beet employed, the 
lot of the agricuilturist — at that time depressed owing to poor grain crops — being thus greatly 
ameliorated. The further development of this industry was favoured by protective duties 
imposed by the Government, in France — ^until a few years ago — and in Germany and Austria, 
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gives 15 to 20 per cent. ; the beetroot (Beta mdgans), 7 to 17 pox cent. ; SorgJm^yi 
sacchamtim, 7 to 12 per cent. ; the pineapple, 11 per cent. ; strawberries, 5 to 
6 per cent. ; maize stems, sugar maple, etc., also contain small proportions of 
saccharose. Most sweet vegetable juices, however, contain glucose (grape- 
sugar) and levulose. The plants employed industrially for the extraction of 
sugar are the maple, sugar-cane, and beetroot. Unsuccessful attomipts have 
been made with maize stems, which contain as much as 14 per cent, of sugar 
when the unripe heads are cut, but the sugar extracted sometimes contains 
12 per cent, of invert sugar and other impurities. 

ACER SACCHARINUM NIGRUM (Sugar Maple), which is largely cultivated in 
Canada, and, to a less extent, in the United States, yields a sap containing a considerable 
proportion of sugar. The sap is withdrawn from the living tree by mcaiiB of two or three 

holes bored in the stem a few feet 
above the ground, a metal tube 
fitted into each bole commanding a 
tinned-iron vessel. li'rom these 
vessels the sap is colh^ctcd twice a 
day during the sugar season, which 
lasts for about tliree weeks in the 
year. A siiigh^ tn^^ yicOds from 12 
to 24 gallons of sa]) t^ach season, 
and from 4*5 to 5 gallons of the 
sap give 1 lb. of maple sugar. In 
some cases the sap is treated with 
chemical agents whieli precipitate 
certain of the impurities, but 
usually the sa]) is eoncimtrated and 
crystallised direch-ly, sim:o the com- 
mercial value of the sugar depends 
principally on th(^ tlavovir due to 
the ‘'non-sugars” or impurities 
present. In (ianada the industry 
flourishes mainly in the province 
of Quebec, wIkh'c*. the. output of the 
sugar arnountid to )(,)(,) tons in 
1919 and to 1*1,400 tons in 1920. 

11. THE SUGAR-CANE is the 
principal source of Ooloniai sugar. 

It is a plant {i^accharnm officina- 
nmi. Fig. 910) wbie.b has been culti- 
vated from the most rennote times 
in India, IhuBia, and Arabia, whence 
it passed into .b^gypt and Greece. 
At the time of tbe Normans it was 
cultivated in Sicily, and from there 
it was introduced in 1420 into 
Portugal and Spain, and thence into the West Indies ; the Putcdi carrit'd it to the East 
Indies, where its development was very rapid. At the present time it is cultivated most 
widely in Cuba, Porto Rico, San Domingo, Havana, Brazil, and the East Indies (Bengal, 
Java, and the Philippines). 

The plantations are made with shoots from the living plant (obtained from seed), these 
being placed about 1 metre apart and weeded after four to five months. The cane begins 



where the prosperity of the sugar factories is continually increasing. The induRtry then developed 
in Belgium and Russia, while in Italy it was initiated only towards the end of the last century. 
In England the cultivation of the sugar-beet has been' attempted, apparently with success, 
on a small scale only during recent years. 

In 1855 the world’s production of beet-sugar already amounted to 1,500,()0() tons, and in 
1900 Central Europe alone produced 8,500,000 tons. During the same lapse of time the output 
of cane-sugar increased only from to millions of tons. 
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to sprout in 12 months and requires a further six montlis to mature, when it has a yellowish 
colour and is 3 to 6 metres high and 4 to 6 cm. in diameter ; it sometimes reaches a weight 
of 9 kilos. 

The stern and roots of each plant will yield cane for twenty consecutive years without 
renewal. The negro labourers remove 
the head (used for cattle-food) from the 
cane with a blow from a scythe, and 
with another sever the cane at the 
base ; the leaves (used for thatching) 
are then removed, and the cane 
worked up each day, as it rapidly fer- 
ments if left in Jieaps. The omni- 
vorous ant is the enemy most feared 
by the planter. At one time the 
])undleH of cane were crushed in a 
primitive mill formed of three vertical 
cylindrical tree-trunks, shod with iron 
and worked by water- wheels or horses, 
but nowadays use is made of three 
horizontal cylinders, the distances 
between which can be regulated so as 
to vary the pressure (Fig. 311). 

In large factories use is made of 
batteries of these three-cylinder groups (Fig. 312), the cane being passed from one group 
to the next by means of an endless band. Prior to this the cane is treated yn a crusher 
(Fig. 313), consisting of two toothed rolls. 

The liquid thus expressed is termed raw juice, and the woody residue barjasse or niegass. 
After each pressing the cane is moistened with water and finally contains 1 to 1-5 per cent, 
of sugar. In Mexico bagasse and the leaves of Henequen plants are now used for the manu- 
facture of spirit. The total juice, including that from the second pressing, forms about 
90 per cent, of the weight of the cane and contains 15 to 19 per cent, of sugar. In the East 
Indies, owing to irrational methods of working, more than one-half of the sugar is lost. 



Fio. 311. 



Fig. 312. 

whilst in Brazil, where improved processes are in use, more than 60 per cent, of pure sugar 
is obtained.^ In North America the diffusion j)rocess has been introduced, and the loss of 

^ The following information has been furnished by Alberto Bianchi, who visited (in 1911) 
various cane-sugar factories in South America. The most important centres in South America 
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sugar reduced to less than 20 per cent. ; diffusion has also been tried in Brazil, but was 
abandoned owing to its expense, especially as regards fuel.^ Treatment of the fresh juice 
with a considerable amount of sulphur dioxide is often employed to prevent the. I’oady 
fermentation which otherwise occurs. Attempts have also been made to dceoIt)i*i.se with, 
sodium hydrosulphite. 

Even recently cane-sugar constituted about one-half of the total sugar produced, 

but it is nearly all eonsumed wln^rc? 
grown in a more or less refiiu'd (ion- 
dit.ion, whilst a very large trader is 
^ hect-svigar in a highly refined 

^ovm, and in some easels this sugar 
^ ^ competes with cane-sugar in districts 

where the latter is ])rocluc;ed. Tdie 
output of cane-sugar in (hd)a alone 
was 700,000 tons in 1808 and 
1,0.50,000 in 1004. In order to en- 
courage the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane, the United States Government 
have instituted a system of houiiti(^s 
(as much as 5,s\ iU. pen* cwt.), and in 
1910 paid ,£K1, 800,000 in tins way ; 
in addition to this tlum^ is a pro- 
Eig. 313. tcctive duty of 24.s’. p(>r quinta.l on 

the sugar, this being paid by tfie 
consumer. In the East Indies the production increased to 2,16(),00() tons in 1004. ’ (Tiio 
European output of beet-sugar is about 8,000,000 tons per annum.) 



for the production of the sugar-cane are: in Brazil, the States of Pornarnliiuio, Bahia, Bio d(^ 
Janeiro, and San Paulo, and, in a less degree, Maccio and Maranhao ; in Argciiititus tnindi canc!- 
sugar is produced in the northern provinces, especially in Tueumaii. ^.’lie varieties of cjuu' 
most widely grown in Brazil have been imported from Java and Haiti and yield from 10 to 
17 per cent, of crystallisable sugar. The works are erected in the j)la,ntationH, and t^hc mon^ 
primitive ones, in which the juice is still concentrated under the ordinary pn'iSHiirc, a.re (lalk^d 
Engenhos, whilst those furnished with modern machinery and multiplc-cll’ct vacuum ])lan(i ar(^ 
termed U sin as. 

In the Bngmlios, the broken cane is crushed between wooden rdllers* worlvod by oxen or hoi’sos. 
When the juice is not defecated, it is concentrated in large copper pans hoatcMl I)y diix^df fins 
and is then left to crystallise in wooden ‘vessels, the molasses being subsocjimntly (lecautcHl oil' 
and the crystalline mass placed to drain in barrels with perforated b(.)tt()ms. VVIkmi (kdccatiou 
is employed, the juice is boiled with lime and skimmed several times, the (hdecatiMl juices tlien 
passmg into a series of two or three pans, each lower than the preceding cue ; in tlio last of thesti 
the desired concentration is attained. The sugar thus obtained is always moist, owing to the 
residual molasses, and varies in colour from yellow to brownish black the yield is loss tbaii 
6 per cent. 

In the Usi7i(ts, where the yield may amount to 10 to 11 per cent, (by the w(di jirocess, or 
cout. by the dry process, or C per cent, wlien the canc is pressed in a single pair of 
roils), the canes are pressed between three pairs of double rollers l)v hydraulic, pressure, poorer 
pice (wet process) being gradually sprayed on to the partially pressed eano ; tlu^ pressed cane 
is used as fuel. The juice, with a density of 5° to lO'^ Be., is pumped to the suhihiiation tanks 
(sulphur dioxide or calcium bisulphite is used ; but this is not done in all factories) and tluvncT*. 
passes to copper vessels with spherical bottoms and holding 2000 to 4000 litr(;s. In theses it is 
deiecated with milli of lime, being heated by steam coils and skimmed, once or twice. Aftcn* 
carbonation, the juice is transferred to other vessels of about the same size as the former 
and placed at a lower level ; in these it is again boiled and skimmed. It is no.xt romoved to 
the depositing tanks and, after some hours, is pumped to the triple-effet vacuum con c.entra, tors, 
from which It passes at 23° to 2(5° Be. to copper boilers of 2000 to 4000 litres caiiaGty (edarifiers', 
where it is boiled by means of steam coils for about half an hour™-until it ccuiseH to form scum 
(wnich is removed). The juice is next boiled in a vacuum apparatus, in which crystal lisat-ion 
cornmences ; the subsequent treatment and refining of the sugar are carried out as iii beet-sugar 


factories (see later). 

In many factories, the yield of white, first-jet sugar is increased by decolorising tho juice, 
Qon + sulphitation, but by the addition of blanhite (sodium Jiydros^apfdte) in the proportion of 

concentrationTe^sse^l^^ clarifier and partly to tlio 

inferl? cost price (pre-war) of cane-sugar in the factory, without reckoning 

interest on capital was £7 125. per ton m Java, £9 45. in Cuba, and £12 85. in Hawaii. 

attempts have been made, especially in Cuba, to utilise the bagasse for tho 
preparation of cellulose, the sugar being extracted by the diffusion process. ^ 
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Cane-sugar molasses is of value owing to its agreeable flavour and smell, and it is tliere- 
fore converted, by fermentation and distillation, into riim, that of Jamaica being especially 
renowned. 

III. The BEETROOT was formerly an annual, but became changed, by selection into 
a biennial, giving flowers and fruit (or seeds) only in the second year, Din‘erent varieties of 
Bela vulgaris or Beta maritinui (Linmeus) are now grown. The original wild varieties con- 



tained only 5 to 6 j)cr cent, of sugar, l)ut 
after careful and repeated selection during 
a period of 25 yeai-s, varieties have bt‘en 
obtained which, under the most favourable! 
conditions, contain as much as 18 per c’.ent. 
of sugar. ^ 

Nearly all of the best varieties now 



'Fm, 314. 


Fig. 315. 


cultivated are derived from the Klein- Wanzleben. The shape of the root is of considcT- 
abhi importance. Thus, the rounder beets are generally rich in sugar but give a small crop ; 
roots of oblong and swollen form crop well but are poor in sugar ; whilst fusiform roots 
which are not too smooth and have little top and tail (waste products of the sugar 
factory) are the ones prefoiTcd by the agriculturists and manufacturers {see Fig. 314). 

Value attaches, besides to the shape, also to the specific gravity, and still more to the 
sugar-content. Fig. 315 shows the saccharino content of the various zones composing 
the beetroot. It will be seen that the richness in sugar diminishes from the centre to tJio 
periphery, and especially to the top and tail, which also give the more impure juices. 

^ Achard hirnscif rccogniHed varieties of the beet best adapted for the manu- 
facture of sugar, but it was Vilmorin, in France, who in ISflfi rationally seloctccl 
the first variety rich in sugar ( Vihnorm's white) by repeated reproduction of the 
roots with the highest saccharine content ; this ho arrived at by immersing the 
roots in saline solutions of different concentrations so as to determine their 
specific gravities, from which he deduced the content of sugar. Later, however, 

8cheibler showed that there is not always proportionality between the sjiecilic 
gravity and saccharine value. 

In (.lermany, more rigorous methods of selection were introduced by Rab- 
bethgo and (Jiesecko (18()2), who analysed selected beets cut into portions and 
determined, not only the riclmess in sugar, but also the purity of the juice 
polarimotrioally. Kuhn then improved the selection still further by microscopic 
examination of the seeds. 

Choice of seed is of great importance and seed should bo obtained only from 
reliable firms ; a saving of a few shillings in buying seed sometimes involves 
serious losses. 

Special preparation of the seed (shelling, impregnation, etc.) does not appear 
to have any practical value, but, on the other hand, Briem (1910) states that 
repeated selection and adaptation to the new intensive culture methods is able 
to produce in 20 years an increase in the mean saccharine content from 14 to 
19 per cent., besides an increase in the weight of the beets owing to the roots Fio. 31.(5. 
becoming accustomed to more energetic fertilisers. 

There are now numerous varieties of beetroot known by the names of their producers or of 
the places where they were first selected. Among such varieties the best are the Klein- Wanzl(d>cuj 
Dippe, Kuhn, Braune, Vilmorin, etc. ; these may be distinguished, although not always readily’ 
by the shaioe of the roots and leaves and by the saccharine content. * 
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Beetroots for fodder or for domestic purposes are yellow or red, but those selected for 
sugar are white, and any variegation or colouring with the original tint indicates fauh<y 
selection and degeneration or reversion to the primitive type. Roots with lew loaves or 
with long stems are poor in sugar, and denote that the soil is of a character not adapted to 
their cultivation.^ 

The proportions of the principal components of the beetroot vary between the following 

limits (percentages) : water, 75 
to 86 ; sugar, 1) to 18 ; cellulose^ 
and lignin, 0-8 to 2-5 ; nitrogc^- 
nous (protein and amino-) sub- 
stances, 0-8 to ; fat, 0*2 to 
0-5 ; mineral mattc'.r (potasHiurn 
and other salts), ()'2 to 2. Otlier 
and less important components 
of the beet are : glue.oai^, rafTi- 
nose, organic acids (o.xalic, malic, 
tartaric, citric, malonie, sucun'nic, 
glutaric, gluconic, tricarl)a.l- 
lylic), amido- and amino-com- 
pounds (leucine, asparagine, be- 
taine, tyrosine), gums, pectie 
matters, coniferin, etc. 

The value of the beets was 
formerly arrived at by measur- 
ing the density of the juice witli 
the .Brix densimeter, but tlu's 
results varied considerably with, 
different varieties of heed- and 
Pig. 317. other causes. It is 

usual nowadays to (letermine tlu^ 
quantity of the sugar in the juice by means of the polarinietcr {c.cj., the Soleil- Veiitzkc'.- 
Sclieibler or, better, the three-field instrument of Schmidt and liaeuscli ; see laler). 

^ Beet Cultivation. Sandy or very compact (clayey) soils arc not suitcvl to tlu^ growing 
of beet. The most suitable are medium soils which can be worked to a considerable (l(q)th 
(35 cm.) in the svmmcr months. In Italy, where the rain is not so well distrilmted as in (Central 
Europe, it is necessary to sow early in order to avoid the excessively dry soaHon, 

Fertilisation should be abundant, since from a hectare of soil beets remove ai\niuvlly as much 
as 120 kilos of potash (K 2 O), 52 of phosphoric anhydride, and (>9 of nitrogen. Stable manure 
serves well as the fundamental fertiliser, but the sugar manufacturers recpiire the farmers to 
appl 3 " it in the summer, during tilling, and not in the spring ; any large use of nitrogenous manurc^s 
is inadvisable. According to Stoklasa (1910), the most suitable manuring for beet is obtained 
by a rational application of nitragine (scr. Vol. I., p. 349). As supplementary fertilisers, super- 
phosphate (about 4 quintals per hectare) and sodium, nitrate (1 to 1'5 (.juintal ])er hec^tare) are 
largely used. To ascertain if a soil requires also potash (kainit, carnallite, chloride, etc..), the 
presence or absence of potassium salts in the drainage water is determined by analysis, in general, 
however, 1-5 to 2 quintals of potash fertiliser are employed per hectare. In all cases tliesc^ 
chemical fertilisers should be administered at intervals prior to May, as otherwise tlu^ siigar 
manufacturer may refuse the roots owing to the excessive amount of salts in the juice; not only 
is the latter rendered more impure, but the salts, especially chlorides, prevent the crystallisation 
of part of the sugar. Irrigation is inadvisable, and in some cases, is proliibited. A large ar(ui 
of soil in the province of Magdeburg became infertile owing to the repeated cultivation of beet, 
but it recovered its original fertility after the discovery of the deposits of x)otaHsium salts at 
Stassfurt. 

In sowing (which is carried out bet'ween the beginning of March and the middle of April, with 
a drilling machine giving rows 35 to 40 cm. apart), excess of seed is always used, so that aftevr 
the plants have begun to grow, 15 to 16 per sq. metre may remain. The roots then attain an 
average weight of 500 to 600 grms. (isolated beets sometimes weigh. 4 to 5 kilos) and, under 
favourable conditions, a hectare yields 300 to 400 quintals of beet (in Ferrarese as much as 
600 quintals are obtained, while in the other Italian provinces the average is about 300). .I f 
sowing is delayed too long, the roots do not mature well bnt remain acid and give very impure 
juice. 

Growth begins five or six days after sowing, and w^hen the seedlings are a few centimetres 
high women and children proceed to thin them out with ordinary hoes, just as is done with 
maize. Later on, the ground is hoed several times to remove w^eeds and to keep the soil sweeter 
in the warm weather. 

If the season is a wet one, the roots are late in maturing (end of September or, in Germany 
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A sample of the beets aiTiving at the factory is obtained by allowing 50 to fall into 
a basket while the waggon is being unloaded, ])laeing the 50 in a row and taking the 
alternate ones, repeating this opcvration on the 25, and of the 12 thus obtained choosing 
one small, one medium, and one large. From each of these three, a longitudinal portion is 
removed by means of the Pellet rufip, which gives directly a homogenc'ous paste, the juice 
being expressed from this by a hand- press (Fig. 517). Of the well-mixed juice, 26 -048 grms. 
(the normal weight of the polarimeter ; .s‘e« later) are introduced into a 100 c.c. measuring 
flask, which is filled to the exte!\t of about two-thirds with water and 5 e.e. of basic lead 
acetate solution ; after the flask has been well sliaken, one or two dro])s of ether are added 
to remove the froth, and the solution made up to volume with wattu', filtered through 
a dry filter, and read in the polarinuder in a 20 cm. tube {nee later). 

At the same time tlie Jb*ix densinuder is usihI to det(‘rmine thes density, so that the 
quantity of non-saccharine sidistance (non-fingar) and the j)urity may be (estimated. The 
quotient of purity is obtained by multiplying by 100 the ratio between the true sugar- 
content and that (greater) indicated by the densimeter. 

The sugar may also lie determined by direct extraction for 2 hours in a Ho.xhlet 
apparatus (.s'cc p. 402) of 26*048 grms. of the beet pulp, mixed with .5 c.c. of basic lead 
acetate solution, with 75 c.c. of 90 jicr cent, alcohol. The alcoliolic sugar solution is 
cooled, made up to 100 c.c. with water, filtered through a dry filter, and polarised in a 20‘Cm. 
tube. A very sensitive test for indicating if all the sugar has been extracted from the 
pulp in the two hours consists in adding to a couple of drops of the last drainings from the 
8oxhlet apparatus 2 c.c. of water and 5 drojis of a fresh 20 per cent, alcoholic a-naphthol 
solution, and then pouring 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid (free from nitric acid) 
carefully down the side of the test-tube ; in presence of sugar, a violet ring (not green, 
yellow, or reddish) forms at the surface of separation of the two liquids {see also p. 539). 

EXTRACTION OF THE SUGAR FROM THE BEET, After many and varied technical 
and economic difliculties had been overcome, the beet-sugar industry became firmly estab- 
lished and has during the past 40 years assumed great importance, not only on account of 
its magnitude, but also owing to its technical perfection, which makes it a model of what 
a great modern chemical industry should^bc.^ 

end of October) and are poor in sugar, and have soft tissues which readily give up their juice. 
In Italy, harvesting takes place normally in August, or, in some cases, earlier than this. 

When the beets arc ripe the loaves dry somewhat and, if the roots are not dug immediately, 
in warm (ilimatcs now leaves may be formed to the detriment of the sugar-content. On this 
account the factories are arranged so that they can deal in a short time with the whole of the 
crop. The harvesting is carried out in several portions, since the manufacturer requires roots 
not more than 3 to 4 days old, alteration occurring on storing. 

Beets whicli. have (lowered prematurely (in a cold spring or a very dry season) are hard and 
difficult to exhaust, and the manufacturer demands that such plants should be pulled up or, 
at least, that the flowering shoots should bo suppressed. Putrefaction of the roots, besides 
injuring the quality and quantity of the crop, sometimes damages a large part of the beet. Among 
the various insects injurious to the beet is one which destroys the feeble plants. 

In soil whic.h is worked insufficiently and not deep enough, or is treated too late with stable 
manure, the beets tend to form bifurcated roots and so give an increased amount of waste, 
which is not paid for by the manufacturer. 

The manufacturer usually deducts 5 per cent, or, in exceptional eases, more, on account of 
admixed stones, soil, etc. As a rule, roots containing less than 9 j)cr cent, of sugar are not 
accepted. 

A few years ago the proposal was made that the dried leaves of tlic boot should be utilised 
as fodder, of which (jlermany alone coidd produce £8,000,000 wortli annually. 

^ History of the Technical Development of the Beet-sugar Industry. — In his 
earliest industrial trials, Achard (1786) extracted the sugar by boiling the beets in. water, 
expressing the juice, concentrating this to a syrupy consistency, and allowing to crystallise in 
the cold. In France, to facilitate the separation of the juice, the beets were disintegrated by 
means of rasps which converted them into a fine paste, this being squeezed in screw presses 
and later in far more powerful hydraulic presses. The juice was then defecated with lime and, 
after neutralisation with sulphuric acid, concentrated in copper pans. On cooling, crude 
crystalline sugar was obtained. 

In Germany, however, the juice was first treated with sulphuric acid and, after a short rest, 
neutralised with chalk, heated with lime and filtered. The saccharine solution was concentrated 
by direct-fire heat and decolorised with animal charcoal, albumin, or oven blood. The 
crystallisation was carried out in wide, shallow pans. 

In some places use was made of the old Colonial process of concentrating the juice until, 
on cooling, it gave a dense mass of crystals which was introduced into inverted conical moulds. 
The point of the cone was closed by a plug, whioh was then removed to allow the liquid to flow 
away, the sugar-loaf being subsequently removed. 
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We shaU now follow shortly the whole of the working of a rational sugar faetory as far 
as the refining of the crude sugar and the utilisation of the molasses. 

(1) storing and Washing of the Beets. When the boots arc topped and freed from sod 



Em. 318. 


and stones 
under long 


.s they are weighed (1 cu. metre weighs .500 to 600 kitos) and then disclmrgerl 
g sheds {Eig. 318) with pavements sloping to a longitudinal (‘-liannel ov jlmm. A, 


a proposal made by Weinrioh, was the lime used for defooating tlio j.ihe 
a dioxide instead of by sulphuric acid, inversion the sugar being avon c 


Only later, after 

neutralised by carbon aioxiue iUBucavt Vi. .v. -r-srwrMivn/i Uxr ilwh 

and imnroved defecation obtained. At the outset, the carbon dioxide van picpaud 
costirmethod of treating calcium carbonate with hydroohlonc mud but later it was ol.tan.ed 
fromVe combustion of coal, and finally by heating chalk in suitable I'etortH or innnws.s, ihe 

residual lime being also utilisable. ,1 t • KnitKir 

Further improvements were made also in the rasps, as tlio hying e(' is of l.h , beet, b( ing 
coated inside mth protoplasm impermeable to the cold sacclmrino lupiid, do not allow (die siigiii 
ij. 1 ..^ — -^Q rupture the cells as coinpletcly as poHsihlo. 


to exude; it is hence necessary — ;v / * , < i . ,,,1 

A considerable advance was made in 1836 by Pc loton, who inti'oducH^d 
the rasped beet with a counter-current of. water. .Ihis RyntomatK*. (^xlui 


'•oM vmrirafioii of 
oxhauHtion was irnpr()V(Kl 


by Schlitzenbach; 
vessel and being collected 


who arranged the vessels of beet-pulp in stepH, the wati^r entering ih(^ iiop 
collected after it leaves the lowest one and then [lumped to t-ho top, ami ho on ; 


vessel ana ueiiig cuiiuuucu tixuc/i J.U ivoivvo wiiw , * 1 11 v 1. 

the pulp was exhausted with fresh water and the oxliaustod pulp TO|)laced l>y a f (wli Hnp|ily. 
It w-as necessary to attend to the cleanliness of the plant b' ■>'■'1^ ‘'‘'P' ' 

of micro-organisms capable of inverting the sugar In 1«:!7 .Se n, t/.m nudi Huggesh 1 t 
preliminary drying of the pulp and its extraction with water at DO", which rouders j.ermcal le 
those cells not broken by the rasp. Fesoa and Sohriittlor, cm the ..(Ivor Ivancl, contniugeil (.lie 
fresh pulp directly— lust as is now done with the crystalliHod sugar {m'. laU r) arid HubscMimydly 
sparged the pulp with cold water in the centrifuge itself so as to obtain morc^ pcyrtcMit o.xbaustion, 
but all these processes ivere too expensive find did not give coini)lid;n i^xfirat'.tuni ot sugar, 

much of which was still lost. , . , . . , i i r j . <• 

It w^as only after 1865, w^hen the diffusion 'process was devised, that cornirloto oxti'act.ion ol 

the sugar became possible am/ later). ^ ^ . -j j i i ji r 

Defecation was also facilitated by separating the organic impuntu's pmcipitatec liy nne, 
not with slow and cumbrous bag-filters, but by the filter-press inv(Mit.cd by Needham in 



r permit ( 

in the press itself. i <« 1 1 

The application of animal charcoal (bone-black) filters, which had bocm jrroposed lor oirnin* 
industries bv Eiguier in 1811, proved of considerable advantage in tbci claiilie.ation and 
decolorisation. The bone-black readily fixes the coloiiring-matterH and the c.halk, Init cIoch 
not retain the sugar. As it becomes enriched in calcium (iarbonato, however,^ it Iohi’ih iliS 
decolorising property and hence required frequent renewal at groat cxiionRe. Subsoquontly 
the activity of the charcoal was restored by treatment with dilute liydroo.hloric acid to oliminai'O 
the carbonates and then fermenting at a suitable teTnj)eraturo and. with a suitable pro[)ori.ion 
of moisture, in order to destroy much of the organic matter ; the eharooal was then wash('<l 
thoroughly with water and dried in long iron tubes heated to low redness in a furuae.e {sec later). 
A factory with a capacity of 4000 quintals of beet per day should liavci at its cl isposal ()()()() (( uinf.als 
of animal black throughout the whole season. The cost of this is eoiisiclerable, and during reecMit 
years these filters are being dispensed with in the sugar factory, mothods of defecation lieing 
improved and the filters used only in the refinery. 

The sugar solutions were, at one time, evaporated by diroc.t-fire heat, it total of 40 kilos 
of coal being consumed per quintal of beets. In 1828, Moulfarino and Detujucvr in FraiuH’i 
introduced the use of steam-coils, and in 1840 the employment of the Ilovarcl vacuum evaporator 
reduced the consumption of coal to 25 kilos. Since 1852, simple or niultiple-efi’et vjunuini 
evaporators (Rillieux) have come into use, and these, after many improvemeiitH, have still furi-hor 
diminished the amount of coal required, until nowadays it is only 7 to 8 kilos. 
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w^hich is covered with movable boards or gratings and has water flowing through it (Fig. 319). 
The beets should not be kept long in these silos, as after a few days loss of sugar occurs. 
The sugar- works are, however, designed to deal with a large quantity 
of beets every day (4000 to 8000 quintals), so that the whole of the 
year’s crop may be worked up in 50 to 60 days. In order to transport 
the beets to the place where they are first required, the covering 
of the water-channel is gradually removed so that the roots fall into 
the water, which carries them half floating to the principal elevator, 

B, this separating the mud and water and delivering the beets to 
the washer, C. 

The elevator may consist of a large wdieel fitted with a number of perforated plates 
(Fig. 320) or of an inclined screw having a perforated sieve-plate at G ( Fig. 321). 

Nowadays, however, thci beets are conveniently raised by ajiplying the principle 
of the Mammoth pump {see Vol. I., p. 303), which also admits of a more complete 
washing. 

The washing is carried out in iron or concrete vessels, 4 to C metres long and 1*5 to 2 



Fig. 319. 



Fig. 320. 


metres wide, furnished with a longitudinal bladed spindle by which the roots are beaten 
in the watcu- and transferred to the other end of the washer ; on the bottom arc indenta- 
tions or an inclined plane on which any stones collect, to bo discharged from the orifices, 
J) and. E {.Fig. 321). 

In 24 hours such a washer can treat as many as 500 tons of beet, about 5000 hectolitres 
of water being consumed. 

From the washer the beets 
fall into basins, whence they 
are raised by a large vertical 
elevator to a higher part of 
the factory and dropped into 
a doulile automatic weighing 
machine, which discharges 50 
to 100 kilos or more at a time 
into the (yuUer or slicer ; in the 
latter tliey are reduced to thin 
slices suitable for extraction 
by the dilTusion process. The 
slicing machine is formed of 
a vertical chamber, A (Fig. 

322), which receives the roots, 
and the base of which consists 
of a circular cast-iron plate, 0, 
rotated by means of a vortical shaft and furnished with 10 to 15 rectangular apertures, a a 
{see plan and section. Fig. 323). In these apertures fit cast-iron frames carrying a series of 
undulating cutting blades which form knives of various shapes (Fig., 324). The beets at 
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the bottom of the chamber are forced by those above against the rotating knives and 
so sliced. The form of these slicers varies somewhat in different factories, and in 
some cases the revolving plate has a diameter of 1-2 to 1*5 metre and a velcclty of 100 
to 140 turns per minute. The beet-chamber is 
about 1 -5 metre high. 

At one time use was made of knives with 
several suj)erposed blades at various distances 
apart, but these give smooth slices or prisms (if 
cut longitudinally) which readily adhered one to 
the other and hence presented a diminished 
surface in the subsequent diffusion oj^erations. 

Good results are, however, obtained with those 
having a zig-zag section (Fig. 325) and giving 
slices having the form of triangular channels ; 
sometimes a blade is placed at the apex of eacli 
angle, so as to prevent the formation of wide slices. 

The side of the triangle in the blades is 6 to 7 mm., 
and the thickness of the slices is regulated by the 
height of the knives above the plate, a (Fig. 324). 

Centrifugal slicing machines are also used, these 
having knives fixed to the inner periphery of the 
vertical drum, which receives the roots and projects 
them against the blades. These machines give a 
greater output and uniform working, the knives 
being replaceable when in action. The knives 
usually wear rapidly, especially if stones occur in 
the interior or in indentations of the roots, and 
they should be changed frequently, as otherwise 
they do not cut cleanly but tear, this resulting in 
slow extraction of the sugar in the diffusors. Tlio 
knives are sharpened with triangular files or with 
suitable milling-cutters. 



EXTRACTION OF SUGAR BY THE DIF- Fro. 322. 

FUSION PROCESS. In the note on p. 545 

mention has already been made of the various steps made in the extraction of sugar 
from beets and of the diffusion process, which is now used and which presents marked 
advantages over earlier methods. The diffusion process is based on the general laws of 
osmosis {see Vol. I,, p. 80). If a solution of sugar (or salt or, in genera), any crystalloid) is 
enclosed in a j3orous membrane immersed in water, the sugar molecules pass slowly through 
the membrane to the outside (exosmosis), while water passes from the outside to the inside 
(endosmosis). This process continues until the specific gravities of the sugar solutions inside 

and outside arc identical (equal numbers of 
sugar molecules then pass through the mem- 
brane outwards and inwards) ; or, if it is 
required to remove all the sugar from the 
inside, the water outside is continually 
renewed. The same phenomenon is shown 
by the sugar-containing vegetable cells of 
the beet. The envelope of the cell func- 
tions as an osmotic membrane, although 
the sugar inside the cell and the walls of 
the latter also are coated with protoplasm 
which, at the ordinary temperature, pre- 
vents or greatly retards the osmotic flow. 

At a temperature of 70° osmosis takes 
place more readily through the saccharine 
cells of the beet, the protoplasm then coagulating and the walls becoming perme- 
able to the osmotic currents. Under these conditions the complete extraction of the 
sugar is possible (not more than 0-3 to 0*4 per cent, is left). 

The first industrial application of this method was attempted in" 1864 by Robert in the 
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celebrated factory at Seelowitz (Moravia), and tlio results were so favourable that by 1867 
about thirty factories had adopted it. It was soon found, however, that diffusion juices 
were difficult to filter after defecation with lime, but after tieli nek, in 1865, made use of the 
filter-presses first shown at the International Exhibition in London, it became xiossible to 
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defecate even with 2 to 3 per cent, of lime in place of 1 per cent., whicli was the maximum 
formerly employable. It was then that the idea was evolved of cutting the beets into 
slices to facilitate the osmotic phenomena, the extraction being etTected by systematic and 
continuous exhaustion in a series of cylindrical vessels containing the slices. Water at 10° 
enters the first cylinder, carries away part of the sugar, and then passes to the other cylinder’s 
in succession, until it reaches in the last the same density (about 10 to 12 ])er cent, of sugar) 
as the saccharine juice of the cells of the fresh beet. When the first cylinder is exhausted 
it is recharged with fresh slices and placed at the other end of the series. What was pre- 
viously the second cylinder now receives the pure water and is hence exliaustcd, after 
which it is filled with fresh slices and made the last of tlie battery, and so on. In such 
manner the process becomes systematic and continuous, being carried on day and night 
during the whole of the campaign. The circulating water is brought to a temperature of 
70“ while passing from each cylinder to the next. 

Diffusor Batteries. The diffusors are vertical iron cylinders with a capacity of 40 to 70 
hectols. and a height double the diameter. They are furnished with an u])per aperture 
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for charging with the slices and one at the bottom or side for the discharge of the exhausted 

pulp. 

They are arranged in batteries of 12 to 24 diffusors connected by pipes and valves, 
heating tubes being jilaced between. For a factory treating P tons of beet per 24 hours, 

P 

diffusors having capacities of hectols. each are now used. 

The diffusors are often arranged in two parallel rows (Figs. 326, 327, 328), and if they 
are then discharged laterally the exhausted slices can be collected by means of a single 
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screw or travelling band, h, which carries them to the elevators, m . ; wliei’cthey are (lise.harg;(‘<l 
through an aperture in the base (Fig. 329), two channels with screws arc used. 

Sometimes the diffusors are placed in a ring, as is shown in section in 330 and in 

plan in Fig. 331. Tlie dilTusoi's ar(^ 
charged by moans either of Husp(^nd(Hl. 
tubs coming from the slicing niachitu\ 
or of an endless belt moving aJ)<)V(^ 
them on rollers and flanked witb a 
fixed plate forming an edge fitted with 
doors corresponding with the various 
diffusors. By opening a door and 
placing a plate diagonally on, tin*. Ixdt, 
the slices are forced off the lattcn- inf-o 
a sloping channel and so into th(^ 
diff usor ; this operation is rc‘ j 1 

until all the diffusors are full. 

When the diffusors are arrang(al in, 
a circular battery, the slicing niachiiu^ 
(D, Fig. 330) is placed so that 
commands the diffiisf)rs, whicdi a, re 
charged by means of a shoot, M. 

A perforated false bottom and an upper perforated disc in each dilfusor ])r(W(mt f/lu^. 
penetration of the beet slices into the tubes that supply water or carry off thc^ juices 
To avoid accidents when operations are started, the tubes are provided with, Ha.f(d.y- 
valves. Air-cocks on the covers allow of the escape of the air displatied by the wa,fi(n’ 
entering the diffusors. Thermometers are inserted in the tubes to indicate the tern|><u‘a- 
ture of the water and of the circulating juice. There are tubes for (jold wai)(M‘, f-rans- 
ference of the juice, washing water, discharge of the water, steam for the heaten-s, and 
discharge of the juice. 

The heaters used to regulate the temperature of'thc circulating juicu\s c-onsist of a H(^ri(ss 
of steam-pipes {see 6, Fig. 327) round which the juice passes. A less rational nu«itho(l of 
raising the temperature consists in blowing steam into the juice ; this not only diliific^s the 
juice but may cause caramelisation. 

Water is supplied to the diffusor battery through two pipes which join, just l)efore the 



Fig. 327. 



diffusor is reached ; one of these comes from a cold-water cistern 8 to 10 metres above the 
level of the diffusors and the other from the boiler. Mixture of the hot and cold water in 
the proper proportions gives the temperature required for diffusion, this being at first 
about 35° and later 70° to 75°, to which it is brought by the heaters. Fig. 3.32’ ropreseirts 
diagrammatically the arrangement of a series of diffusors: I to VII, with the heaters 
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between them ; to are tlic air-eoclcs. The juicc-iiqic is shown at tlie toji, and to 
67 , Cj to C 7 , and to d>j, denote valves. 

The amount of juice extracted normally by every ditfusor is about 48 to 55 litres per 
hectolitre capacity of the diffnsor (i.e., 100 to 110 per cent, of 
the weight of the beets, since eacli liectolitre liolds 50 to 60 
kilos of slices). The amount of water necicssary for complete 
diffusion (including washing water) is 1-2 to 1-5 times the 
weight of the beet (hence the Avater-tank should have a 
cai^acity at least as great as three or four of the dilfusors). In. 
many factories the press waters from the exhausted slices 
are now recovered (Ciaassen process), and, together with, tliat 
from the final diifusor, allowed to settle and afterwards 
roughly filtered, care being taken that they do not ferment, r 
This procedure is advantageous where introduction of these • 
waters into public waterways is forbidden. 

Pressing and Drying the Pulp. The pulp (exhausted slices 
containing less than 0-5 per cent, of sugar) discharged from 
the diffusors is transported by a screw or endless band to an 
elevator which discharges it into t\\& pulp-press (B, Fig. 333), 
where the water it contains (95 per cent.) is removed as com- 
pletely as possible. Presses of various forms are used for this Fin. 329. 

purpose. 

That of the Klusemann type consists of a vertical, revolving cone of perforated 
sheet-metal, G (Figs. 333, 334), fitted with oblique vanes and enclosed in a stationary 
cylinder, also perforated. The vanes, which are arranged helically along the cone, com- 
press the mass of pulp against the perforated cylinder and gradually move it downwards 




Fig. 330. 


where the space becomes narrower, so that a considerable part of the W'ater is squeezed 
out through the cone and cylinder, which are enclosed in a jacket, E ; all the water is 
carried off by the tubes F, 6 /, and H, while the pressed jpulp is discharged through the 
annular orifice, /. An arrangement similar to this has also been combined with the pulp- 
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elevator, which consists of an inclined screw, the pHlj) being thus raised and pressed at the 
same time. 

The Klusemann press has been improved by Bergreen and others in order to obtain 
pulp containing much less water and from 14 to 18 per cent, of solid matter. Each 100 
kilos of beet yields about 80 kilos of pressed pulp containing, on an average, 85 per cent. 
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of water, T5 per cent, of ash, T2 per cent, of protein, 0-27 per cent, of fat, Ik5 per cent, of 
cellulose, and 8 per cent, of non-nitrogenous extractive matter (0-5 per cent, being sugar). 

The pressed pulp is loaded directly on the farmers’ waggons to be used as fodder, about 
8.S. per ton being paid for it (pre-war) ; but part of it (30 per cent, of the amount of beets 
they supply to the factory) is given to them free of cost. If the pulp cannot be sold imme- 
diately, it is stored in silos until sold, but if this is done, it readily undeigoes putrefactive 
fermentation, the gasogenic bacteria of which contaminato milk and cause inflation of 
cheese, so that in some countries an addition of x)ure lactic acid organisms is made, these 



preventing other secondary fermentations and enhancing tlie digestibility. Where fuel is 
not expensive, it is preferred to dry the pulp at once. It is known, too, that fresh pulp in 
silos loses as much as 30 per cent, of its solid matter, which is rendered soluble and volatile 
by bacteria, the sugar being converted almost completely into lactic acid. Eurnace gases 
are sometimes used to dry the pulp. 

Of the various types of apparatus for drying the pulp, that of Biittner and Meyer {see 
Fig. 335), which was devised in 1887-1888 and rapidly came into use in Germany, France, 
Belgium, and Austria, gives good results. In 1898 sixty German factories were employing 
pulp- driers on this plan. The moist pulp is raised by means of an elevator, p, and dropped 
at / into an upper chamber, B, composed of four semi-cylindrical channels containing 
mixers revolving in opposite senses which stir and lift the pulp and at the same time trans- 
port it to the mixers of the similar chamber below ; thence it passes to a third chamber. 
A current of ah' at 400° from a furnace enters ^ at / and is moved in the same direction as 
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the x)ulp by tlie aspirator, C, which then forces it into the dust chamber, D, and tlieiice to 
the shaft. The pulp should issue at a temperature of IIC^ so that moisture may not con- 
dense on it, and the su]>p]y of pulp is regulated so that the final proportion of water present 
is 12 to 14 per cent. 

The composition of the dry 'pulyy is as follows : 12 per ceilt. of water, ()-r> ])er cent, of 
ash, 8 per cent, of protein, 1 -2 per cent, of fat, 18 i)er cent, of cellulose, and 55 per cent, of 
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non-nitrogenous extractive sul^stances (5 to 7 per cent, being sugar). Tests made by 
Corini (1911) show that tlie dry pulp is not sterile, and may hence be harmful to milk. 

THE STEFFEN PROCESS. Home years ago Carl Steffen patented (Gcr. Pat. 149,593) 
a process of extracting sugar from the beet without the use of diffusion, a process resembling 
that used by Achard 125 years ago {see Note on p. 545). The beet slices (containing 75 
to 80 per cent, of watei’) are pressed, giving a juice of 20° to 25° Brix, The remaining pulp 
is then heated to 85° with more dilute juice (15° to 17° Brix), which is thus enriched with 
sugar extracted from, the pulp. The latter is compressed in a powerful press in the liot, 
the residual pulp being rich in sugar and hence of greater value for cattle-food. This 
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process yields less molasses arid more first-jet sugar, while it requires less expoiicliture of 
water, coal, and labour, and a less expensive plant, than when diffusers ai-o used, b'or 
each 100 kilos of beet there are 45 litres of water less to evaporate. The Steffcui a|)])araiiis 
is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 336. The beets pass into an ordinary slioer, //, aiul tlu^ 
slices fall into G and then ilito a horizontal cylinder, M, containing the juice heated to 
95° to 98° (600 litres of this juice and 100 kilos of cold slices give a mixture at 85"). A 
horizontal screw, Z, transports the slices to T, where they meet a cloul)le-jack(^ted (tlu^ 
inner casing perforated) worm-conveyor, F, which raises them and presses tlnun to sonic 
extent, so that the juice runs back into M. At the top of this conveyor they are dis(;harged 
into a press of the type described on p. 551 (Figs. 333, 334). The expreas(vl juiec^ ndurn.s 
through the tube, F, to M, while the pulp falls into Y and is conveyed to the drying appara- 
tus. In order to maintain the juice at a temperature of 85°, part of it is continually forcuul 
by the pump, P, through the tube, X^, to the sieve, then to the heater, and through. 
Xg to the cylinder, M ; if necessary, steam is injected hy means of the injector, f -o. In 
order to dilute the juice in M so as to keep it always at 15° to 16° Erix, dilutee sugar solu- 
tion from the washing of the defecation mass in the filter-presses (fiee later) is introductul 
both directly into the cylinder, M, at P 2 and into the inclined conveyor at P j. i.iu^ 
of juice flows continuously through the funnel, A, to the sieve, Ki, whicdi retains liiudy 

divided pulp, and then 
through the tu}>o, X,, to the 
defecation apparatus. 

This process admits of 
the rapid troatrncuit of large 
masses of material, which is 
heated to 85° in 2 to 
3 minutes and yields 70 
to 80 per cent, of juice purtn: 
than diffusion juice and 
about 30 per ecuit. of ])ulp 
(containing 70 jiin* cumli. of 
water and 10 per (sent, of 
sugar), whkdi, aftiT drying, 
contains 10 ])er (‘.(uit. of 
water, 7*6 per cent, of ])ro- 
teins, 0*4 p<u' (uuii. of fat, 
10 per cent, of c(ilul<>S(^ 3(i 
per cent, of noii-nitrogiuious 
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cent, of sugar, and 4 p(‘r 

cent, of ash ; the expense of drying in Germany is about 6-5ff. per 100 kilos of the dry 
pulp. 

The diminution of 2 to 2*5 per cent, in the yield of commercial sugar is coinpcmsatcd 
in various ways ; the dry pulp is worth about three times as much as dilTusioii |)ul|) and 
before the War was sold in Germany at £5 10.S. per quintal, in addition to which tlic diffusion 
process leads to various small absolute losses. 

It must be admitted that, after many trials and much discussion, during recent yi'ai’s, 
the most competent technical opinion varies with regard to the advantages claimed by the 
Steffen process. It can, however, be stated that only the most efficient diffusion plant 
can compete with the Steffen process, which up to the present has been found most advan- 
tageous in districts and in seasons in which prices for the dried saccharine pulp arc more 
favourable than those of raw sugar. 

In 1910 a dozen factories in Germany alone produced 130,000 tons of suRar by tko 
bteffen process. 

new pmcess devised by aaassen, afl the water from the diffusion of tho raolasHcs 
and that resulting from the pressing of the exhausted pulp are used directly for tJio extrao- 
tion of the shced beets in the diffusers. In this manner all the soluble substance.s of tho 
beet are returned and utilised, so that an increased yield of sugar is obtained with a 

dished consumption of water. This process requires, however, much supe.rvision. 
ancL care. 

The new process devised hy Hyro^ and Bak employs more perfect maohinory than tho 
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Steffen process, yet is identical with the latter in many points ; the heating to 85° is, 
however, carried out in three stages and the final pulj) is not dried. This process has been 
little used, but, according to Herzfeld, could be combined advantageously with the Steffen 
process. 

Other processes, such as those of Bosse, Naudet, Garez, etc., are concerned mainly with 
the rapid heating of the slices below the slicing machine, xiressure or diffusion then being 
employed. 

Juice Measurers. These are special automatic ax)X)aratus used to measure the juice 
extracted at intervals from the diff’usors, each such quantity of juice being registered 
automatically on a strij) of paper together with the time elapsing lietween one discliargc 
and the next. This paj^er serves to control tlic working, while it also indicates any sto})]>ages 
taking place. The underlying principle of such apx)aratus is the same as that on which 
alcohol meters {see x>. 173) are based. 

The juice is then discharged through coarse filters to remove vegetable fibrc‘s, which 
are eventually rejected ; its concentration is 13° to 15° Balling (11 to 13 iier cent, of sugar) 
and its colour dark brown, and it is subjected to further treatment to x^revent its alteration. 

This dilute juice is turbid owing to the presence of pectic substances and other sus- 
pended impurities, and tends to undergo acid or alcoholic fermentation, as it contains 
spores which have withstood the temperature of the diffusers. The pectic matters ferment, 
yielding two mucilaginous acids (Pectic acid, C32H44O30, and Pectosinic acid, 0321143031) 
which render the juice highly viscous and partially invert the sugar. The juice contains 
also potassium quadrantoxalate and minimum proportions of invert sugar, citric and malic 
acids, cholesterol, resin, coniferin (which may undergo hydrolysis yielding coniferyl alcoliol 
and then, by oxidation, vanillin ; the latter sometimes flavours the raw sugar slightly), 
catechol, glutamine, betaine, allantoin, and lecithin. Decomx^osition of the inorganic 
ammonium salts always present and of the glutamine yields ammonia, which is evolved 
during the concentration of the juices. 

DEFECATION WITH LIME. When the fresh juice is treated with lime, if the latter 
is not in excess, insoluble calcium pectates separate and part of the sugar may form solulflo 
monocalcium sucratc {see p. 539), but if excess of lime is present, the juice is liable to lactic 
and butyric fermentations, with development of unpleasant odours. If the lime is added 
to the hot juice no fermentation occurs and part of the organic impurities is preeix^itated, 
X:)art also being carried down by the calcium carbonate in the subsequent saturation with 
carbon dioxide. The latter also decomposes the monocalcium sucrate, liberating the 
sugar. The potassium oxalate is precipitated as calcium oxalate, soluble potash being 
liberated ; the citric and malic acids and various colouring materials are also precipitated. 
A small portion of the calcium oxalate redissolves in the saccharine juice. 

The treatment of the juice with lime is carried out at 85° in suitable vessels provided 
with stirrers. The lime is added in the quantity previously determined in the laboratory 
(2-5 to 3-5 per cent.), and may be as lumps or powder, in which case it heats the juice, or 
in the form of milk of lime, the concentration of the latter being measured by means of 
automatic floating densimeters, which give the quantity of lime present. KoAvalski and 
Kosakowski have shown that if, as was long ago recommended, the juice is well agitated 
during defecation and heating (for .15 to 20 minutes), the total quantity of lime required 
may bo reduced to as little as 1-5 per cent. The lime in the juice is estimated by means of 
soap solution (.Pellet’s method) in a way similar to that used to determine the hardness of 
water (Vol. I., p. 239). 

The defecation is followed immediately by carbonatation or saturatiori with carbon 
dioxide ; in some factories the defecation and carbonatation are carried out simultaneously 
and continuously. The carbonatation is effected at 70° to 75°, since at a lower tempera- 
ture the monocalcium sucrate forms a voluminous double salt rendering filtration difficult. 

The operation of saturation with carbon dioxide must be controlled rigorously and 
continuously in the laboratory, since it is the principal source of loss.^ 

1 The lime and carbon dioxide used in sugar-works are generally prepared in a vertical 
lime-furnace {sea also Vol. I., p. 015), the upper outlet of which communicates with one or two 
water-cisterns, into Avliich the gas is drawn by an aspirator to be washed and cooled before 
being conveyed to the saturators. Chalk of good quality (free from iron and containing little 
sulphate or silica) is used and is mixed with 9 to 10 per cent, of coke (anthracite should be avoided, 
in order to prevent the presence of odorous and tarry impurities in the gas). The gases contain 
about 30 per cent, of CO 2, and the size of the suction-pump is calculated on the basis that every 
quintal of lime produced corresponds with at least 300 ou. metres of gas. The treatment of 
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In order to avoid the risk o£ redissolving the calcium carbonate (as bicarbonate), tli(‘ 
saturation is first carried on for 20 to 40 minutes at a temperature of nearly 00" until a, 
certain degree of alkalinity remains (0-11 to 0-13 per cent.) ; the juice is tlu'n (ilteiH'd, 
heated, saturated again for about 15 minutes until the alkalinity falls to 0-02 to 0-04 and 
finally filtered a second time. In Austria and 
Bohemia, however, a little lime (0-5 to 1 per cent., 
leaving an alkalinity of 0-05 to 0-07 is added 
before the second saturation in the hot (95°). The 
juice is then filtered and the third saturation carried 
out at 100° (10 minutes), the alkalinity being 
reduced to 0-01 to 0*03. After a fresh filtration, 
the juice is thoroughly heated for a long time in 
another boiler, again filtered and despatched to the 
concentrators. In some factories the third satura- 
tion is now made with sulphur dioxide, which has 
a greater purifying action than carbon dioxide and 
at the same time decolorises the solution. Liquid 
sulphur dioxide may be employed, but it is cheaper 
to produce the gas in furnaces (^ce Vol. I., p. 278). 

In some works continuous saturation is practised, 
but without great advantage. 

The iron saturation vessels (Figs. 337, 338) 
formerly used were provided at the top with a 
large tube for the escape of the excess of gas. That used for the first saturation is oL.cmi 
7 metres high, but is filled with juice only to the height of 2 metres (30 to 50 hcctols.), ilu^ 
remainder of the space gradually becoming filled with a dense froth ; that for tlic': H('c<)n<l 
saturation is 3 metres high, less foam being formed in this case (a large saturation cha-ndxM' 

is shown in Fig. 339). If too much froth forms, it can b(^ 
reduced by the addition of a little coconut oil. 

The juice is heated for the first saturation, by uumuis 
of a steam-coil, and the carbon dioxide is introdiau'd at 
the bottom by a perforated tube, b, A glass is inscu-lod 
to permit of the operation being viewed, and a (rIos(‘d 
orifice, E, serves for the inspection and cleaning of 
interior. 

The completion of saturation is shown by pluaiol-- 
phthalein paper, which ceases to turn violet. dVaJncsl 
workmen also carry out titrations. 

A plant for saturation with sulphur dioxkh'. is shf)vvn 
in Fig- 340, The air-pump, A, feeds the Rul])hur furtnicc, 
B, and the mixture of air and sulpburous acud tJum 
passes through the tube, C, into the saturator, />, lb(^ 
excess issuing by the tubes, E, 

Behm, Dammeyer, and Schalmoycr pro])ose to purify 
the juice at 75° with a current of 40 to 50 amper*(\s at. 

6 to 8 volts for 8 to 10 minutes, using zinc- 
trodes. This treatment seems to result in. tlK‘. d (^position 
of various organic impurities, but, although, proniiHing 
well, the process has not been adopted. 

Filtration of the Defecated, Saturated Juice. Tlu^ 
IDrecipitated calcium carbonate is sex)arated by pasHirjg 
the juice thxou^ filter-^ressesy'^ which allow the clear sugar-juice to pass through and 

5000 quintals of beet per 24 hours requires about 300 quintals of chalk (occupying, in hi nips 
about 15 eu. metres), which give 170 quintals of quicklime with a consumption of about 85 (piintals 
of coke (9-3 cu. metres in lumps). 

^ Filter-presses are formed of a number of iron frames, alternately empty a,nd in 

and supported on two horizontal, parallel rods. An empty frame is shown at .1 ('^7gs. .‘M l, 
and a filled-in one at B (Figs. 341, 343). The latter is filled in with sheet-iron grooved on’ Imlb 
sides, the grooves ending below in two horizontal channels communicating with a sinuh^ 
tap, r (Fig. 343), or / (Fig. 342); the grooves of the two sides are covered with, a perf(H‘a((‘d 
plate. On the empty frames are stretched cotton or linen cloths, which form two liltcnbig 



Fig. 338. 



Fig. 337. 






llli!4v 

Fig. 340. 

Tlip filteriiv-- surface of the filter-presses necessary after the first saturation is oalou- 
latcd at O-l sq^’metre per ton of beet worked in 24 hours ; after the second saturation 0 -o 
st leL suftkes. The pressed eak_^ of chalk form 12 to 14 per cent, of the weight of the 

tarn. 

strongthened block P, by the screw ° „ and h, at the top and bottom, 

the framc.s. Each frame is Provided two continuous channels. 

When the franies are joined up, „/ uito all the empty frames, the air 

The turbid juice enters at a and ^ jg elo.sed, the juice passes under 

prtfu“ou? trelo\r onTo°lwo\ides aAd"the clear liquid flows down the grooves and 
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beets ({.e., four times tke weight of quicklime used). The washing of these cakes require 
1 litre of water per kilo. 

After the second and third defecations, use is often made, not of filter -presses hut of 
mechanical filters (Tig. 345) which also serve for removing suspended matter and residues 
of the slices from the cliff usor-juice. 

Turing the whole of its course from the diffusors and saturators, the juice is under 
pressure and should rise in temperature from 70° to 100°, hut since heat is lost in all tlic^ 
pipes, in order that monocalcium sucrate may not he deposited or the liquor hecoine turbid, 
the use of heaters is necessary for the first and second saturation juices, etc. 

These heaters consist of a species of tubular boiler divided into three parts by two 
plates, p (Fig. 346) ; each of the two end parts is divided into 10 chambers, communicating 



Fig. 341. 


A 



^Fig. 342. 

B 




•Fig. 344. 

in pairs at the two ends alternately. Opposite chambers are connected by groups of Ioik*' 
tubes, 4 to 5 cm. in diameter, through which the juice circulates ; steam enters at (?, 
follows a sinuous path round the partitions, F, and finally issues at D. The juice enters 
chamber 1 of compartment I at A, and passes through the tubes to chamber 1 of compart- 
ment II, then to chamber 2 of compartment 11, through the tubes to chamber 2 of com- 
partment I, and so on, until it reaches chamber 10 of compartment I and hence leaves the 
heater at B. 


is discharged at r into the tank, S. When the frames, A, are filled with calcium carbonate, 
the latter is washed with water to remove the sugar it retains. Since only the alternate grooved 
plates communicate with the tube, &, water introduced under pressure at 5 will pass through 
the cakes of calcium carbonate in the direction of their thickness and into the grooved plates 
(not eommunicating -with i) to be discharged at the taps r. In this way, each cake is brought 
into thorough contact with the washing water, which can be measured in S. ^ 

other filter-presses there are no empty plates (Kg. 344), hut each of these has a central 
apert-ore over which the filter-cloth, with a hole exactly in the middle, is screwed with a rin<^ 
from both sides. The juice is introduced into the chambers between adjacent plates and tl o 
wash-water passes under pressure into alternate (odd) plates from the tube, to, traversing tlio 
cakes, and collects m the other alternate (even) plates which communicate not with m but with Ic 
the wash-water being thus discharged ; the air is initially discharged from the odd frames 

plates, each 3 to 5 cm. thick, and with a length of 
side 60 to 100 cm. The jmee to he filtered is pumped in under a pressure of 3 to 4 atmos. 
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After the tliii’d saturation the juice passes into a final heater or boiler^ where it is 
thoroughly boiled but not under pressure. The juice is moved by means of pumps, a 
separate one being used after each operation (for raw juice, first saturation juice, second 
saturation juice, etc.) ; double-action 
piston pumps or Girard pumps, with 
an efficiency of 80 to 85 jDer cent., are 
employed. 

When the- tax is based on the 
volume and density of the defecated 
juice, before the latter goes to the 
evaporators it passes into tanks under 
the supervision of the Inland Revenue 
authorities, who measure the density 
at 85° to 90° and then reduce it to the 
normal temperature by means of tables. 

CONCENTRATION OF THE 
JUICE. The defecated, saturated, 
and filtered juice is pale yellow and 
perfectly clear ; it contains 88 to 90 
per cent, of water, 10 to 11 per cent, 
of sugar, and 0-8 to 1 per cent, of -salts. 

The formation of crystallised sugar 
requires first considerable evaporation 
or concentration and then boiling. 

The concentration of the dilute 
juices is one of the most important 
problems in sugar factories, the pre- 
paration of 74 tons of massecuite con- 
taining 7 per cent, of water from 500 

tons of beet with a sugar- content of 12 per cent, involving the evaporation of 426 tons 
of water. Enormous economies are effected by evaporating or concentrating at reduced 
pressure, which also prevents excessive colouring of the juice, since the boiling-points 
of liquids are lowered as the pressure is reduced.’- 



Fig. 345. 


^ The boiling-point of water for different degrees of vacuimi is as follows (Regnault-Claassen) : 
with a vacuum of 50 mm., 98-1° ; 100 mm., 96-1° ; 150 mm., 94° ; 200 mm., 91’7° ; 
300 mm., 86-5° ; 400 mm., 80-4° ; 500 mm., 72-5° ; 600 mm., 61-6° ; 650 mm., 53-6° ; 700 mm., 
41-7° ; 720 mm., 34*2° ; 740 mm., 22-4° ; 750 mm., 11*8°. It must, however, be remembered 
that saccharine solutions boil at higher temperatures than water. Thus, under the ordinary 
pressure, a solution containing 30 per cent, of sugar boils at 100-6° ; 60 per cent., 103-1° ; 
80 per cent., 110-3° ; 85 per cent., 115°. 

The boiling-point of a liquid for a given degree of vacuum is obtained approximately by 
Dlihring's law, according to which the difference between the boiling-points of a liquid at two 
different pressures bears a constant relation to the corresponding difference for a second liquid. 
The values of this constant, q, when the second liquid is water are given, for a number of liquids, 
in the following table, which gives also the boiling-points under various pressures : 


Substance 

Constant 

Vacuum in millimetres 


0 

626 

611 

710 

750 



Boiling-point 

Water ..... 



100® 

70® 

60“ 

40° 

10 

Alcohol , . . . . 


0-904 

78-26 

51-14 

42-1 

24-02 

-3-1 

Ether 


1-0 

34-97 

4-97 

-5-03 

-25-02 

-.55-03 

Acetic acid .... 


1-164 

119-7 

84-58 

73-17 

49-84 

15 

Benzylidenc chloride 


1-485 

210-0 

165-5 

1.50-6 

120-9 

78-4 

Benzaldehyde and benzyl chloride 


1-353 

178-0 

133-4 

113-9 

96-8 

56-2 

Benzene ..... 


M25 

80-36 

46-61 

35-36 

12-86 

-20-9 

Turpentine .... 


1-329 

159-15 

119-28 

106 

79-81 

39 54 

Butyric acid .... 


1-228 

161-70 

124-86 

111-6 

87-02 

51-2 

Glycerol ..... 


1-25 

290 

252-5 

240 

215 

177-5 

Mercury ..... 


2 

357-26 

297-25 

277-25 

237-25 

177-25 

/3.Naphthol .... 


2 

290 

230 

210 

170 

110 

Phenol ..... 


12 

178 

142 

130 

104 

70 

Cresol ..... 

• 

1-2 

190 

164 

145 

118 

82 
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Tlie commonest type of vacuum apparatus with a single vessel or effel is tlie Kijhcroidal 
form slio%vn in Fig. 347, wMch is steam-heated and is simple and iiiexpcivsive, and is otK^n 
used in small works dealing with alimentary and other products. 

In miiltiple-eHet apparatus the evaporation bodies arc simply laro;(‘, wrougfii- or casi, 



Fig. 346. 


iron (formerly copper) boilers surrounded by an insulating earth. These bodies fire of 
various shapes and are placed sometimes vertically and sometimes horizontally. ’iFlicw an^ 
usually divided (Fig. 348) into three compartments by means of two partitions, held rigid 
by a number of brass tubes, 2 to 2*5 cm. in diameter, connecting the first and thircl com- 
partments. In boilers with horizontal tubes (Figs. 349, 350) the steam circulates in the 

tubes in a similar manner to ih(^ 



juice in the heater deseribt^d abov<‘ 
(Fig. 346), while the jniec surrouiHls 
all the tubes. In vcM'tieal bodiiss 
(Fig. 348) the steam, enten’ing at A 
and issuing at J9, circulates in tlu'. 
chamber between the two ])artiti()iis 
and heats the numerous connecting 



Fig. 347. 


Fig. 348, 
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tubes. Tlie saccharine solution is thus brought into a condition of vigorous ebullition 
and circulates rapidly between the lower and ujDjier chambers, as indicated by the 
arrows in the figure. The level of the liquid, which can always be controlled by the 


HIT 




' (SP '.'ll 






Tig. 349. 


external glass tube, a, is kept just above the tubes ; in this way, less froth is formed, the 
free vapour space is increased, and danger of carameHsation is avoided. The boiling may 
be observed through the window, r. In order to separate the drops of liquid carried away 
in the steam, about two-thirds of the way up the boiler is placed a plate, P, with a large 


•p 


, /--MP' 




1-^ 




iti'i 






21' 






1 ? I'i 




Fia. 350. 




h‘i 




central aperture, G, above which is arranged a kind of metal umbrella, p, at a height adjust- 
able by the levers, e, iv, and Ji. This height is chosen so that the liquid condensing above 
P contains no sugar. 

Figs. 349 and 350 show a high-power horizontal evaporator of the Wellner- Jelinek 
tyj)e, and Fig. 351 the arrangement of the pipes therein. The heating tubes occupy only 
tiie lower part and are covered by a thin layer of the sugar solution, the steam passing 
through a long length of tubing. 

In a triplc-effet plant (as in Fig. 352) the first efiet or body on the left is charged with 
solution previously heated in A and is heated in D by steam at 112° entering the bundle 
of tubes E at 0. The steam from the liquid in the first efipet, which boils at 94*6° (vacuum 
112 mm.), passes through the wide pipe H and is condensed round the tubes of the second 
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effet, where the boiling-point is 77'4° (vacuum 442 mm.). The steam from elfet 2 passes 
through H to be condensed round the heating tubes of effet 3, which communicates directly 
by K with the barometric columns LNQ and by SR with the vacuum pump of effet 3 which 
gives a vacuum of 608 mm. in F, the liquid thus boiling at 60°. The pipe, K, conveys the 
steam from effet 3 to the 
chamber, L, furnished with an 
iron barometer tube, M, at 
least 12 metres long, which 
dips into a well or water-tank, 

T. The condensation water 
collects in the tube, M, to a 
height corresponding with the 
vacuum formed in L, and hence 
in the effet 3, but the majority 
of the steam condenses in the 
chamber, N, into the top of 
which the tube, 0, introduces 
a fine cold-water spray which 
produces an abundant and rapid 
condensation of steam and a considerable lowering of pressure, so that a large quantity of 
hot water passes into the vessel, TJ, from the barometer tube, P. A little steam condenses 
in the chamber, Q, communicating by the tube, S, with the suction pump which maintains 
the vacuum. The vacuum pump may also be connected, by means of three narrow tubes, 
with the three evaporation bodies, in which the vacuum may be regulated as desired. It is 

evident that in the three 
evaporation bodies, espe- 
cially in P, the water must 
not be kept at too high a 
temperature, so that it 
may not evaporate in its 
turn and may help the 
condensation of the steam. 

In small plants use is 
made of simple horizontal 
evaporators with bundles 
of heating tubes on to 
which the liquid falls in a 
thin film in continual cir- 
culation, while in Kest- 
ner’s evaporator the liquid 
circulates in a thin layer 
in a system of vertical 
tubes {see Vol. I., p. 563). 

In various industries 
special methods of con- 
centration of solutions are 
applied, and of these the 
following may be men- 
tioned. 

The solvent may be 
frozen and removed in the 
solid condition. Monti 

(Ger. Pat. 194,235, 1907) suggested the industrial application of this process, which finds 
a use particularly in the wine industry but is not convenient in the manufacture of sugar. 

The Honigmann-Kayser system of evaporation is described in Vol. I. (p. 568). 

The auto-condenser evaporator of Prache and Bouillon is based on the principle that, 
if steam emitted from a boiler at a certain temperature is compressed, its temperature is 
raised so that it may be used to heat the liquid in the boiler and thus cause continuous 
evaporation. This evaporator has been developed and has now reached a state of high 
efficiency. 



Pig. 352. 
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A somewhat similar method has been applied, in which use is made of a turbo-com- 
pressor of the Zoelly type giving an energy efficiency of 60 per cent, or more (Fig. 353). 
In this apparatus the liquid to be concentrated passes into the vertical boiler and is first 
lieated by live steam circulating round the system of tubes. When the Hquid boils the steam 
is drawn off at the top to the turbo -compressor, which compresses it and forces it round 
■fche heating tubes, as shown by the arrow. This compressed steam is condensed and thus 
ovaporates the liquid to be concentrated. Thus the turbo-compressor functions as a thermal 
Xiump, transforming mechanical energy into thermal energy. After evaporation has 
started, very little live steam is required. This system is practicable only when very cheap 
<3lectrical energy is available. It is not applicable under reduced pressures and cannot be 
xised with liquids giving vapours which attack the metallic parts of the turbo-compressor. 

In factories where there is not an abundance of water (that required by vacuum plant 
is ten to twelves times the quantity of juice to be concentrated), it is convenient to utilise 
■fche hot condensed water from the steam-engines (an engine of 350 to 400 h.p. requires 
ixbout 1 cu. metre of water per minute for condensation) and that from the vacuum concen- 
fc^ration batteries. This water is cooled in suitable atmospheric coolers^ T (Fig. 354), so that 
it can be used in the barometric tubes and also for the washing and hydraulic transport of 



Fig. 353. 


fche beets. The tank, Kj corresponds with that marked U in Fig. 352. A pump, A, forces 
fchis water to the top of the pile, T {see also Vol. I., p. 568), whence it flows down over the 
faggots built up under a kind of hood, which produces a strong upward draught of air and 
so evaporates and cools the water {c-g-, from 50° to 60° down to 25° to 30 ). The latter 
oollects underneath in the tank, r, and is then transferred by the pump, M, to the chamber, 
JF, where the dissolved air is separated and passes out through the pipe, g (higher than G). 
'The water rises in the tube, O, to the top of the barometric condenser, G, which is evacuated 
Iby the pump, B, and the tube, n ; the pipe, V or S, corresponds with the tube, K, of the 
j)receding figure and communicates with the third evaporation vessel. 

Other more efficient arrangements are also used for the cooling of the hot water. Fig. 355 
shows a system consisting of numbers of vertical rods arranged in layers crossing one 
a^nother in a manner similar to those of the apparatus depicted in Figs. 249, 250 (p. 343). 
The hot water, entering by the pipe. A, is distributed homogeneously by means of the 
fcooth-edged channel, C, and collects in the vessel, B, underneath ; the air drawn upwards 
■between the rods carries with it a cloud of steam. Another arrangement is shown in Fig. 
356 ; here a wooden cap or cover fits over walls composed of sticks arranged in the form 
of Venetian blinds, while at the bottom a Korting injector produces a powerful jet of 
pulverised water in the shape of an inverted cone. The upward air-current evaporates 
fche water while the latter ascends or while it flows down in a thin film on the boards (in 
fchis manner only 4 per cent, of the water is lost). EquaUy ingenious and simple is the 
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cooling effected by forcing the hot water under j)ressure into a circular pipe fitted with 
a number of Korting jDulverisers, catching the water in a large tank and, if necessary, 
passing it again through the pulverisers (Fig. 357) ; but by this procedure more than 10 
per cent, of the water is lost. 

Ill those seasons of the year and on those days when tlie air is warm and dry, the tem- 
perature of the water can generally be reduced to that of the air, but if the air is cold 
and not very dry, the temperature of the water remains 6'^ to above tliat of the atmo- 
sphere. 

BOILING OF THE CONCENTRATED JUICE. The juice from the evaporators has 
a density of 28° to 30° Be ( = 50° to 55° Brix) and an intense brown colour, and in order 
to induce crystallisation of the sugar it is necessary to concentrate it until not more than 
15 per cent, of water remains (85° Brix). This concentration or boiling is carried out in 
simple vacuum boilers or vacuum ‘pans, the juice being first filtered through mechanical 
filters, collected in tanks and drawn into the pans which are already evacuated. 



These pans resemble ordinary evaporators and are made of sheet-iron ; they may bo 
either horizontal (like that shown in Figs. 340 and 350) or vertical. In the low(U’ jiart of 
the pan is a dense coil of copper or brass pipes arranged either in a zigzag manner or in 
concentric circles, and through these passes the steam (Fig. 358) ; in some cases, however, 
the bottom of the pan is steam -jacketed (Fig. 359). The concentration or boiling is carried 
out at as low a temperature as possible and the pan is fitted with a froth-separator {see 
Figs. 348, 349), a tap for the removal of test-samples of the mass towards the end of tlu^ 
operation, and a wide discharge pipe, K. 

The first thing to be done is to evacuate the pan by connecting it with the condenser 
and with the vacuum pump. Next the cock of the tube dipping into the concentrated juice 
tank is opened, the req[uired quantity of juice being allowed to enter. Steam is then passed 
through the heating tubes. During the boiling, the level of the juice is not allowed to fall 
beneath the to]3 of the heating tubes, since otherwise sugar would dry on these tubes and 
be decomposed ; so that fresh concentrated juice is introduced from time to time. At a 
certain stage of the concentration small crystals begin to form and gradually increase in 
size. The operator extracts samples and spreads them out on glass in order to ascertain 
the size of the crystals and the density of the mass, and when he considers that sufficient 
of this massecuite — consisting mainly of crystals with a certain amount of dark molasses — 
has been deposited on the tubes, the heating is stopped and the ordinary pressure estab- 
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THE JUICE 


lishcd in the jjan. The whole mass is then discharged from the outlet, liT, into a large vessel 
furnished with stirrers, where it is gradually cooled and the crystallisation completed. 
The boiling and discharging of the massecuitc occuiiy altogether about 10 hours. Fig. 360 
shows a battery of Bock cylindrical crystallisers fitted with stirrers. 

Larger crystals are obtained by adding to the crystallising vessels a little unboiled juice, 
which lowers the sugar-content somewhat and retards the crystallisation. When no further 



Fra. 355. 


Fig. 350. 


crystallisation takes place, the mass is discharged, by means of a parachute at tlie bottom 
of the crystallisor, into the centiifugcs, which readily separate the liquid molasses from 
the solid sugar. 

This process of lioiling is termed boiling to grain to distinguish it from the boiling to 
thread, now used only in refining. In the latter case the boiling is not continued until 
crystals foi-m, the proper density of the boiled juice being ascertained by squeezing a drop 
between the finger and thumb and then sharply withdrawing the finger ; if a filament is 






Fig. 357. 

thus formed, the boiling is not finished, but the breaking of the thread with formation of 
two projections indicates the end of the boiling. The syrup is then poured into moulds, 
which are kept lukewarm until the whole mass sets to an almost solid block composed of 
finer crystals than in the preceding case. 

CENTRIFUGATION OF THE FIRST MASSECUITE. The centrifuges for the masrse- 
cuite have drums of perforated steel with an inner coating of fine-meshed gauze. The 
diameter of the drum is about 80 to 1.00 cm., the height 40 to 45 cm., and the speed of 
rotation 800 to 1000 per minute. The motive force is applied underneath, and the centri- 
fuged sugar remaining in the drum is discharged either above (Fig. 361) or through a door 
which can be opened in the base of the drum (Fig. 362). The massecuitc is passed directly 
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from the crystallisers to the centrifuges, and, in order to effect more complete separation 
of the molasses adhering to the surface of the crystals, especially in the layer adjacent to 
the gauze, so-called covering or clearing is resorted to ; while the centrifuge is still in motion, 



Fig. 358. Fig. 359. 


^§g^ugar is sprayed with finely divided cold or tepid water (Fig. 363), or even with a jet 
of steam applied inside or, better, to the outside of the basket, the molasses being thereby 
rendered more liquid. This procedure naturally gives a whiter raw sugar (first product) 
but in diminished yield, a small part of the sugar being carried away with the molasses by 



Fig. 360. 


the water. This loss is diminished by using, in place of water or steam, sugar juices (syrups) 
gradually increasing in purity, so that the molasses and less pure syrups are removed and 
the sugar left covered with a solution of pure sugar. In this way minute, moderately white 
crystals of sugar are obtained, and these are sometimes placed on the market without 
refining, but the public suspects them of being adulterated and prefers quite white crystals 
or cubes. 
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The molasses from the centrifugation of the first massecuite, after separation of the 
first-product sugar (first runnings), is further concentrated and boiled in syrup pans, which 
are similar to vertical evapora- 

yellow. The molasses which 3^1 

then separates is further con- 
centrated and the third massecuite sent to the molasses room, but no more sugar separates, 
since the various potassium and other salts present prevent about five times their own 

weight of sugar from crystallising. This 

JB molasses is hence sold as it is for the pre- 

paration of cattle-foods or for the manu- 
Ig facture of spirit {see p. 166). In sonn^ 

^ countries, however, it is treated by special 

processes for the extraction of the sugar 
still present.^ Every 100 kilos of beet 
treated yield 1 to 3 kilos of molasses. 

The first- and second-product sugars 
from the centrifuges are sent to the stores, 
IH where they are sieved to break up the 
j crusts, which retain molasses. The two 
I ' products are often mixed, put up in bags 
I III I I 1 1 1 holding 100 kilos, and despatched to the 

SUGAR REFINING. The raiv sugar 

{first and second products, with a purity 






Fig. 361. 






Fig. 362. 


^ In some works the second product is obtained J 

much more rapidly by the Bock or the Grosse 

process. In the first of these, the molasses is not ’ 3 

left for 25 to 30 days in the molasses room but 

is crystallised in 4 to 6 days by continually 

shaking in large, jacketed drums heated to 90° to - I : : . 

95° and adding a considerable quantity (25 to ' ' Z-! ■ 

30 per cent.) of crystallised sugar. It is then I ; ; 

allowed to cool slowly, but at certain times it is ^ 

heated one or two degrees above the temperatures ' ' 

it shows at those times, so that the smaller crystals \ 

formed, and these only, are redissolved. When , '<J ill \_ 

the mass has been cooled to 35°, the crystalline « li' Ij ^ 

blocks are crushed and centrifuged, the amount l^p-1 ' yi i — 

required (25 to 30 per cent.) to induce the molasses — yj _ 

{see above) to crystallise being previously removed. 'J — i 

In the Grosse process, the mass is kept in Fig. 363. 

motion by a vertical Archimedean screw rotating 

in the vacuum pan. With this procedure, crystallisation takes place in 48 hours and, after 
cooling to 40°, the crystalline mass is disintegrated and centrifuged. 

Loblich, Zschene, Stenzel, and others have tried mixing the molasses with fresh juice and 
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of 88 to 96 per cent.) is not usually placed on the market, but is purified in refineries, 
where it is dissolved in hot water, the purer and less coloured qualities of high rendenwMt * 
being kept separate from the more impure grades of low rendement. 

The solution, with a density of 37° to 39° Be., is treated with a little lime, with 3 to 4 
per cent, of animal charcoal and often with 2 per cent, of ox-blood, after which it is boiled, 
the frothy crust forming at the surface being continually broken. The suspended matter 
is then removed by rapid mechanical filters or by filter-presses. The residue (refinery 
black) is utilised as a manure, while the hot and still coloured solution is passed tli rough a 
battery of four or six tower filters, 8 to 9 metres in height and 60 to 80 cm. in diametc^r, 
filled with animal charcoal (Fig. 364: A, tube for dense juice, B, for dilute juice, (> for 

water, 7) for steam) and previously heated, 
with steam (D) to prevent tlic sugar 
separating and to obtain the maximum 
decolorising action of the charcoal, this 
being exerted in the liot. 

The animal charcoal or bonc-ljlaek lias 
a considerable affinity for colouring- 
matter and for lime, but only a slight 
one for sugar, but in course of time tin*, 
pores of the charcoal become obstructed 
and its decolorising power diminished, 
so that after a few weeks it Ijecomes 
necessary to revivify the charcoal.- 

The solution is passed through the 
filters in succession and, if necessary, this 
procedure is repeated. When the syrupy 
liquid is decolorised, it is concontr’ated 
and boiled in ordinary singlc-efTcd/ vacuum 
pans (of copper) until it shows thi^ grain 
or short-thread test {see above). 

When the massecuito reaclu^s this* 
degree of concentration, it is pounMl into 
a jacketed copper vessel, in whie.h it is 
kept at 85° to 90° to initiate the forma- 
tion of large crystals. It is then {i11ovv(m 1 
to flow into conical copper moulds witli 
their apices, closed by plugs, und(‘!‘n(‘a,th. 
The mass, which has just begun to ctrystal- 
lise, is well stirred, and when it has 


defecating the mixture in the ordinary way, but this process does not seem to olTcr any gi.'ca/t 
advantage. 

^ The reyidevieni expresses the percentage of refined sugar obtainable from the i‘aw Huga,r 
and is determined indirectly on the assumption that every 1 part of ash diminishes the n^litu'd 
sugar by 5 parts ; thus a raw sugar containing 96 per cent, of pure sugar and 04 per (^ent. of asli 
would give a rendement of 96 — (04 x 5) = 94 per cent. The rendement is regarded as low 
if it is less than 94 per cent. 

- Revivification of Animal Charcoal. The charcoal is first treated with hydro(^hlorici 
acid to remove the calcium carbonate, and if more than 1-5 per cent, of calcium sulpluito tlicn 
remains, this is eliminated by means of hot soda solution. After washing, the wet cliarc^oal 
is allowed to ferment (first alcoholic fermentation seta in, then acid fermentation and liiuilly 
putrefaction), and is afterwards washed thoroughly with water, treated with steam, dried, and 
gently ignited in long cast-iron tubes, 0 (Fig. 365), which are heated to about 400“ by the gases 
from the furnace, A, access of air to the retorts being excluded. The cooled, free portions ai’c 
then gradually discharged from the lower parts of the retorts {E) into covered metal waggons, 
so that the charcoal, which is not yet quite cold, may not take fire in the air. The dischaige 
of the putrid washing water from the fermented charcoal into rivers causes serious inconvenience, 
and nowadays this water is either passed on to the soil or subjected to biological piirifieatiou 
{see VoL L, p. 250). 

The plant for decolorising with animal charcoal and the revivifying furnaces are very costly, 
a large amount of the charcoal being required. 

Soxhlet avoids the carbon decolorising plant by using filter-presses the chambers of which 
are filled with a cake composed of wood-meal mixed with various indilferent materials (groinicl 
coke or pumice, etc.). By this means sugar solutions can be decolorised moderately wcdl even 
in the cold. 
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assumed a certain consistency it is left at rest at a temperature of 35°, so that all the 
molasses collects at the bottom and can be discharged by removing the plug.^ In order 
to remove the molasses completely, the sugar-loaves with their casings are introduced 
into the moulds of a Fesca centrifuge (Fig. 366), whicli holds sixteen of them, arranged alter- 
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nately in two superposed series of eight. The point of the sugar-cone communicates with 
the aperture, h' , of the drum of the centrifuge, and when tlie latter is charged it is fitted 
in the middle with a cylinder, h h' h, which rotates with the drum and is provided with 
channels, Sy communicating with all the cones, so that the covering solutions {see above) may 
be run in from the tank, r. These solutions consist of three or four pale syrups and three or 
four concentrated solutions of pure sugar. In order to remove the last traces of yellow 

colour from the sugar and to blue it slightly, 
as is sometimes required, the final covering 
syrup is mixed with a minimum amount of 
ultramarine (5 grins, per 10 tons of sugar) or 
methyl or ethyl violet or, better still, accord- 
ing to a recent suggestion, indantlirene. The 




Fig. 366. 
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white loaves thus obtained are then dried in suitable chambers or in revolving apparatus, 
at a temperature of 55°. 

To obtain white sugar directly, the final massecuite is sometimes decolorised with 30 to 
50 grms. of hlankite per hectolitre [see Note, p. 542 ; blankite is pure, crystallised sodium 
hydrosulphite, the use of which is rapidly extending in sugar- works ; see Vol. I., p. 586). 

The beet-sugar of commerce should always have a very faint alkaline reaction (towards 
phenolphthalein), since otherwise it undergoes partial inversion. Cane-sugar, however, has 
usually a slight acid reaction. 
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Cube sugar was formerly obtained by sawing the large blocks, this entailing consider- 
able loss, but at the present time suitable centrifuges (Aclant type, Figs. 307 and 368) 
yield directly long rods of sugar of the requisite thickness, these being then sawn with a 
minimum of loss. A platform, F, carries eight vertical prisms, o, furnished with screws by 
which they are fixed to an upper annular disc. The latter is slotted (c) to allow of masse- 
cuite being introduced into the chambers {a a) remaining between each prism and the next, 
and divided into a number of tall narrow chambers by fixed plates in the grooves, L The 
platform is introduced into the cylinder, II, which fits tightly the periphery of the moulds, 
these being closed inside by a second cylinder. All the chambers are filled with masseciiite 
introduced through the slots, c, the whole being allowed to cool for 12 to 14 hours with 
occasional shaking. After complete crystallisation, the whole platform is withdi*awn by 
the crane, G, and placed in the centrifuge, D, which makes about 700 revolutions per 
minute. The covering is effected at a reduced velocity with sugar solutions entering by 
the tube, C, from a reservoir at a height of 5 metres. After the sticks of sugar have been 



rerdoved, the platform and moulds are washed with water and are then ready to receive a 
fresh quantity of inassecuite, ^ ^ 

Pile or crushed sugar is obtained in a more simple manner by covermg the crystalline 
sugar (from massecuite) in the centrifuge itself by means of water, steam, or pure sugar 
solution. Slight prolongation of the centrifugation yields a hard, compact mass, wliich is 
removed in large blocks and broken into small ii'regular pieces (pile sugar) by a special 
crusher having an indented drum (Fig. 369). 

Powdered sugar or farin is obtained by grinding lump sugar and any scraps between 
two smooth, horizontal rollers {d and d'. Fig. 370) which are brought near to one another 
by springs and are furnished with scrapers, /, to detach the powdered sugar ; the latter is 
subsequently sieved. Powdered sugar can also be obtained by means of the Excelsior mill 
{see Fig. 164, p. 201), which yields as much as 2000 kilos per hour of a sugar not too finely 
powdered. 

UTILISATION OF MOLASSES. The processes employed for the extraction of beet- 
sugar yield about 3 per cent, (of the weight of beets) of molasses, 2-3 per cent, being obtained 
in the factories and 0*8 per cent, in the refineries. These are dense, dark-coloured syrups, 
containing 40 to 50 per cent, of sugar. This does not crystallise owing to the presence in 
the molasses of 8 to 10 per cent, of mineral salts, which prevent about five times their 
weight of sugar from crystalhsing. Hence, in general, it is difficult or almost impossible to 
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extract sugar by direct crystallisation from sjn’ups with a degree of purity less than 60 to 
65 per cent. The percentage composition of molasses varies between the following limits : 
water, 19 to 28 (mean, 23) ; sugar, 45 to 54 (mean, 48) ; solids not sugar, 26 to 29 (mean, 
28) ; ash, 6 to 8 (mean, 7 ; largely potassium salts) ; invert sugar, 0-1 to 0-4 (mean, 0T5) ; 
nitrogen, 1*25 to 1*85 (mean, 1-65). The degree of purity ranges from 62 to 67 per cent, 
(mean, 64 per cent-). The molasses contains about 10 per cent, of the total sugar of tlie 
beet. 

The recovery of the sugar from molasses involves indirect processes which are not 

always convenient in practice, and when this 
is the case the molasses is employed for the 
manufacture of cattle-food or spirit {see p. 166). 
In spirit factories the molasses is diluted to 12° 
to 14° Be. (about 15 per cent, of suga^), when it 
can be fermented {see p. 166). Ten tons of 
molasses yield 23 to 25 hectols. of alcohol 
(calculated as anhydrous spirit) and 1800 kilos 
of CO 2 . The potassium salts are extracted 
from the residual vinasse by the process de- 
scribed in Vol. I., p. 545. 100 kilos of molasses 

give 35 kilos of concentrated vinasse (40° Be.), 
and by calcining this 10 kilos of vinasse charcoal 
are obtained. In some factories the vinasse is 
now treated for the recovery of the ammonia 
and fatty acids by the Effront process described 
on^p. 183, without, however, losing the potassium salts. ^ 

In Italy, before the modification of the fiscal regulations which taxed the defecated 
saccharine juices directly and left untaxed the sugar in the molasses, various factories 
applied certain of the chemical and physical methods used in other countries for the extrac- 
tion of the sugar from molasses — by means of osmosis, lime, strontia, baryta (formerly by 
means of alcohol), etc. When these methods {see later) are used, it is calculated that the final 
molasses does not exceed 0-5 to 1 per cent, of the weight of the original beets. 

(1) Osmosis Process. This was 
first proposed by Dubrunfaut in 
1863, and is based on the osmotic 
properties of crystalloids, which 
pass through a membrane immersed 
in water {see Vol. I., p. 80). Dif- 
ferent crystalloids traverse the 

^ The 7 nolasses vinasse (spent 
wash) remaining after the distillation 
of the alcohol has a density of about 
4° Be. and contains 6 to 7 per cent, of 
solids. When utilised, it is first con- 
centrated to 40° Be. (100 kilos of 
molasses give 35 kilos of this concen- 
trated vinasse), when it contains 75 
per cent, of solids with about 4 per 
cent, of nitrogen. About one-half of 
the solid substances are nitrogenous 
compounds. The solids contain 10 to Big. 370. 

12 per cent, of betaine, 5 to 7 per cent. 

of glutamic acid, and 1 to 2 per cent, of leucine and isoleucine, besides varying quantities of 
amino-acids and nuclein bases ; the non-nitrogenous constituents consist of about 15 per cent, 
of fatty acids (formic, acetic, lactic, butyric, and homologous acids), and 15 to 20 per cent, 
of other organic compounds not completely investigated. Effront thinks it possible, from 
10 tons of molasses, to obtain 75 kilos of ammonium plphate and 95 to 120 kilos of fatty acids, 
by the action of yeasts which decompose the amino-acids into ammonia and fatty acids, separable 
by distillation. According to P. Ehrlich, however, yeasts transform amino-acids into alcohol 
and succinic acid, the formation of ammonia and fatty acids being due not to yeasts but to butyric 
and other bacteria which always occur with yeasts, and decompose the amino-acids into ammonia, 
fatty acids, and various amines just as in ordinary putrefaction. Hence the effect of the Effront 
process could also be obtained by adding to the aqueous vinasse a little putrefied meat and 
allowing putrefaction to proceed. The manipulation of large masses of putrefied liquid would 
not, however, be very agreeable or hygienic. 
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membrane at varying speeds, the sugar, for instance, far more slowly than salts. Hence, 
if the molasses is placed in a dialyser and surrounded with water, after a time the water will 
contain more salts than sugar, while the molasses will be diluted with water but will contain 
relatively more sugar and less salts than at first. 

The apparatus now used for osmosis (Fig. 371) consists of a series of wooden frames 
4 cm. in thickness and of the size of those used in filter-presses ; these are separated by 
sheets of parchment paper, the whole being pressed tightly together. The compartments 
thus formed arc filled alternately with water and molasses. The upper j)art of the whole 
of the osmogen constitutes an open reservoir formed by the upper vertical projections of 
the frames. The molasses for feeding the alternate chambers is placed in this reservoir and 
is kept circulating in various ways. The water chambers are fed from the lower part and 
are discharged through a common ui)per tube as they become enriched with salts. 

The osmotic effects occur best in the hot, so that the molasses is introduced at 80° and 
the water at 90°. 

The taps through which the liquids enter and leave the osmogen are regulated by 
automatic floats wliich close or open the taps more or less so as to maintain a constant 
relation between the density of the exosmosed aqueous solution and that of the osmosed 
molasses. This relation is determined beforehand in the laboratory, and corresponds witli 
the conditions least favourable to the loss of sugar with the osmosis water and most favour- 
able to the purity of the residual molasses. 



The exosmosed water generally has a density of 3° Brix (3 per cent, of sugar and salt 
together), and the osmosed molasses 35° to 40° Brix (measured at 75° C.) ; the latter is 
concentrated and boiled in ordinary syrup pans until it shows the string test. Crystallisa- 
tion is carried out in the molasses room at 40° to 45° or in the Crosse apparatus. The 
crystallised sugar is separated by centrifugation and the new molasses obtained again 
subjected to osmosis. This operation is repeated once or twice more — in fact, until the 
quantity of sugar extracted would be insufficient to pay the cost. In some cases the osmosis 
waters are concentrated and reosmosed. 

• The final molasses and the fi.nal osmosis waters — rich in salts and also in sugar — serve 
for making spiiit, shoe-polish, or potassium salts (see p. 183). They are also given to cattle, 
but must then be diluted with solid vegetable products as an excess of salts may exert 
harmful effects. 

(2) Lime Process. Steffen found that the addition of finely powdered, sieved quicklime 
in small portions to a solution of molasses of a suitable concentration (about 12° Brix, 
i.e., 7 per cent^ of sugar, obtained from 1 ton of molasses + 70 hectols. of water), and 
kept at a temperature below 15°, results in the separation of insoluble sucrate containing 
rather more lime than tricalcium sucrate, whilst the impurities remain dissolved in the 
aqueous molasses. 

The operation is carried out in a vessel (Figs. 372, 373) similar to the Crosse apparatus, 
the steam-pipes being used, however, for the circulation of cold water at about 12°, so that 
after each addition of lime, when the temperature rises 7° to 8°, it can be brought rapidly 
down below 15°. The addition of lime is continued until all the sugar is precipitated (about 
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100 kilos of liino per 100 kilos of sugar), this being ascertained by reading the clear liquid 
in the sacchariinoter. 

The resultant sludgy mass is filter-pressed at a pressure not exceeding I J- atmosjjhcre, 
the filtrate still containing al)out 0-5 per cent, of sugar, which can be separated as tricalcium 
sucrate by heating the liquid to 90'" and filtering. 

The cakes of sucrate are washed several times in the filter-press and the fairly pure 
residue used to defecate fresh diffusion juice before saturation with carbon dioxide ; or 
the sucrate may be treated with any cold saccharine solution so as to form the soluble 
monosucrate, the precipitated excess of lime being removed by filtration and the hltrato 
then saturated with carbon dioxide in the ordinary manner. 

(3) Strontia Process. When an excess of crystallised strontium hydroxide is added to 
a dilute sugar solution at a temperature of about lOO*" and the licpiid boiled, a granular, 






ToFhe 

sucrate 


Fra. 372. 


Fig. 373. 


sandy precipitate of strontium disucratc is obtained, which is stable in the hot whilst in 
the cold it decomposes into sugar and strontium hydroxide. 

In a suitable boiler provided with steam-coils and stirrers, a 10 per cent, solution of 
strontium hydroxide is boiled, further quantities of the hydroxide being added until a 
20 to 25 per cent, solution is obtained. The molasses is now added in amount equal to 
about one-third of that of the strontium solution, which is stirred rapidly and heated 
meanwhile. Strontium hydroxide is subsequently introduced in such amount that the mass 
has 12 to 13 per cent, of excess alkalinity. The total strontium hydroxide is related to the 
sugar in the molasses in about the proportion 2*5 : 1. 

The precipitated diaucrate is filtered rapidly in the hot through bag-filters and washed 
with boiling 10 per cent, strontium hydroxide, the latter being recovered from the filtrate. 
The disucrate is then dissolved in a cold strontium hydroxide solution and the solution 
introduced into metallic vessels situate in an apartment kept below 10°. In the course of 
three days one-half of the hydrate separates in a crystalline form, the saccharine solution 
being then decanted and the residue centrifuged. The sugar solution is then saturated with 
carbon dioxide until it shows an alkalinity of 0*05, all the strontium being thus separated 
as carbonate. The very pure sugar solution obtained after filtration is concentrated and 
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boiled as usual, the crystallised sugar obtained being placed directly on the market without 
being refined, 

A somewhat different mode of procedure is that based on the formation of strontium 
monosucrate, but this does not yield the whole of the sugar as the above process docs. In 
Grermany the desaccharification of molasses is effected almost exclusively with strontia in 
large works specialising in such work. 

(4) Baryta Process. When solutions of molasses and of barium hydroxide are mixed 
in the hot in the proportion of 1 mol. of sugar to 1 mol. of the hydroxide, a heavy, sandy 
precipitate of barium monosucrate is formed which is stable to either hot or cold water ; 
this is collected as usual on filters and freed from impurities by washing with. cold, water. 
It is then saturated with carbon dioxide in order to liberate the sugar and, after dilution 
with other sugar juices, is filtered, concentrated, and crystallised.^ 

YIELD AND COST OF PRODUCTION. Formerly a hectare of land yielded with diffi- 
culty 20 tons of beet, but as the result of long-continued improvement of the mc‘thods of 
cultivation, manuring, selection of seed, etc., as much as 30 to 40 tons are now ol>tained, 
and in certain special regions [e.g., Ferrarese) as much as 60 to 65. 

For every 100 kilos of beet worked, the loss is calculated to be 1 *6 kilo of sugar in Italy 
and only 1 kilo in Germany, The cost of cultivating 1 hectare of beet, including manure, 
transport, etc., amounted before the war to £12. 

Italian manufacturers calculate that in bad seasons the production of 100 kilos of refined 
sugar required 1 ton of beet, the cost of working this being 7.9. to 8.9. (including 3^. for 
coal). Refining cost about 5s. 6d. (100 kilos of raw sugar give about 90 of refined). 

In Germany 100 kilos of beet gave not more than 8-4 of sugar in 1870, about 12-5 in 
1890, and 15-8 (including that from the molasses) in 1909-1910. The mean production per 
. hectare was 24 tons of beet in 1871 and 30 in 1910. 

The consumption of coal in working 100 kilos of beet in Germany was 35 kilos in 1867, 
24 kilos in 1877, 10 kilos in 1890, and 7 kilos (8 in Italy) in 1900. By the use of Kestner 
concentrators (see above) a further saving in coal has since been effected. 

The cost of manufacturing 100 kilos of cane-sugar in Java varied, before the War, from 
125- to 16s., and transport to England Or the United States amounted to 2,9. 

STATISTICS.^ The history of the development of the sugar industry in Europe and 

^ The barium carbonate filtered off is converted into the oxide and then into the hydroxide 
by heating in suitable high -temperature furnaces. 

This barium process was used for some time in Italy, after it had been shown that no danger 
* to health was to be feared from the use of a barium compound, sinco this is eliminated almost 
completely by carhon dioxide and the final traces by calcium sulphate. The barium hydroxide 
required is imported principally from America and Germany, but by 1903, four fact.ories bad 
been erected in Italy for supplying all the baryta necessary to the sugar factories. One of these 
factories, at Calolzio, starts from barium sulphate ; another, at Milan, heats the barium carbonate 
from the sugar- works ; while the remaining two, at Foligno and Pont St. Martin r(‘Kped.ive]y, 
treat barium carbonate in electric furnaces, making first barium carbide, whicli with watcir gives 
acetylene and barium hydroxide (Garelli’s process). 

Such treatment of molasses in Italy was found feasible as long as the sugar (vxtra(d.(id in t-Iiis 
way remained free from taxation, that is, while the tax was levied solely on the defoemted dilTusif)!) 
juice. Since 1904, however, the total quantity of sugar produced, including tliat extracited 
from molasses, has been liable to duty, and the molasses is consequently utilised in the distillci’y 
and in the manufacture of cattle-food. Recently some sugar factories have resorted to treatment 
of the molasses with barium sulphide, which is much cheaper than the hydroxide and is obtained 
directly from the sulphate in the electric furnace. 

^ The Commercial, Customs, and Fiscal Conditions of the sugar industry in Italy and 
other countries, ^ In some countries this great industry has been extended artificially owing 
to the direct and indirect help afforded by the State, and to the speculations of finaneierH. With 
the excuse of protecting national industries, Governments have levied heavy Customs dutio.s, 
with the result that the public has paid dearly for its sugar, while manufacturers have accumulatecl 
enormous profits and have been enabled to export sugar at less than cost price to other c-ountrie.s. 
At first the protective duty was from 24.?. to 32.9. per quintal, while in Franco it was raised to 
645. The form taken by the protection was then changed by the institution of export bountie.s, 
which allowed the sugar to be sold abroad at a low price, while largo profits were made owing 
to the high prices at home and to the bounties. First Belgium and then Franco established a 
bounty of 8s. to 10s. for every quintal of sugar exported, Franco being thus subjected to an 
enormous burden amounting to over £2,000,000, without counting the rebate on the freight 
from the factory to the frontier. This enormous sum has been paid by the mas.s of the population, 
to the exclusive advantage of a few manufacturers (rule of the Meline Ministry). 

In Germany and Austria, where the export bounties were relatively low, the manufacturers 
S3mdicates (cartels), which operated in the following manner : the manufacturers 
pledged themselves to supply all the raw sugar to the refiners, who granted a bounty of 245. per 
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tlie importance this industry has assumed during the past quarter of a century have already 
been discussed on p. 545. Reference has also been made to the production of cane-sugar 
compared with that of beet-sugar. While in 1854 beet-sugar formed only 14 per cent, of 
.the world’s total production (1,423,000 tons), in 1866 the proportion was 30 per cent, (on 
a total of 2,000,000 tons) ; in 1878, 44 per cent, (on 3,000,000 tons) ; in 1887, 47 per cent, 
(on more than 5,000,000 tons) ; in 1893, 55 per cent, (on about 6,000,000 tons ) ; in 1899, 
64 per cent, (on 7,500,000 tons) ; in 1901, 67 per cent, on almost 9,000,000 tons. In 1908- 
1909 cane-sugar again assumed first place, which it has since maintained. 

To give an idea of the progress made by the beet-sugar industry during the last 80 
years, the production of raw sugar in the two countries where this industry has developed 
most is given in the following Table : 






Germany 



In France 

In Germany 

Yield of sugar per 
100 kilos beet 

Annual consump- 
tion per head 



Tons 

Tons 



1840 


22,784 

14,200 

5-9 kilos 

2*5 kilos 

1850 


62,165 

53,300 

7-3 „ 

3-1 „ 

1860 . 


126,480 

126,520 

8-6 „ 

4-3 „ 

1870 


282,136 

186,000 

8-6 „ 

4-7 „ 

1890 . 


750,000 

1,336,000 

12-5 „ 

8-5 „ 

1903 


1,080,000 

1,921,000 

14-4 „ 

13 

1905 


— 

1,605,000 

14-9 „ 

14-9 „ 

1906 


730,000 

2,400,000 

14-7 „ 

17 „ 

1909 


807,500 - 

2,037,400 

16-3 

19-6 „ 

1912-13 


960,900 

2,700,000 

16-2 „ 

21 .. 

1913-14 


738,440 

2,478,700 

15-7 „ 

— 


quintal to the manufacturer and sold the sugar to the home consumer at a very high price, there 
being no fear of competition, as they enjoyed a monopoly. The sufferers, as always, were the 
consumers. The home profits were so enormous that sugar could be sold abroad at less than 
cost price and competition thus vanquished. On the other hand, England, the greatest consumer 
of sugar, found its markets deluged with cheap Continental sugar, which competed seriously 
with that from its Colonies, which had also become considerable exporters. 

Under these conditions a more rational solution was found for the problem of sugar with ^ 
reference to international commerce. The initiation of such an undertaking could come only 
from England, who was able finally to impose her conditions on all countries sending sugar to 
her markets. The Brussels Convention, convoked on September 1, 1902, was subscribed to by 
England, Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, Holland, and Italy. The result was the abolition 
of export premiums and the reduction of the boundary duty to 5s. per quintal above the 
manufacturing tax, from September 1, 1903, onwards. Such duty was to be enjoyed only by those 
countries conforming to the Brussels Convention. 

Italy did thus conform in a modified way : the boundary duty remained as before, namely, 
23.s\ for first quality and 16s. 6d. for second quality, while a pledge was given not to export sugar 
to other countries and to impose an exceptionally heavy Customs duty on countries not adhering 
to tlie Brussels Convention (especially on Russia and the Argentine Republic ; but Russia entered 
the Convention in January, 1908, and pledged herself to export for six years not more than 
200,000 tons per annum of bounty-fed sugar. After 1908 England held herself free to import 
premiumed sugar without imposing supertaxation). Spain and Sweden were treated lilce Italy 
by the Brussels Convention, to which then Luxemburg, Peru, and Switzerland conformed. In 
Spain an overproduction crisis arose. 

In Italy the price of sugar fell, owing to overproduction and frenzied competition, to 92^. per 
quintal, so that in 1901-1903 almost all the sugar factories showed either minimum profits or 
considerable losses. Indeed, deducting the tax of 56s., there remained 36s. as the price of the 
sugar. According to the manufacturers, 10 quintals of beet, giving 1 of sugar, cost 16s., while 
the cost of production of crude sugar was 8s. (including 4s. for coal), that .of refining about 6s. 4d. 
and that of transport Is. 8d, : total, 32s. Thus only 4s. remained to provide interest on capital 
as well as depreciation. Hence, in 1904, all the sugar-makers combined to form a syndicate 
and raise prices, and early in 1905 an increase of 16s. (to 1085.) per quintal was enforced ; with 
a production of 1,000,000 quintals, this arhounted to an annual burden on the consumer of 
£800,000. Adding to this the protective duty of £1,200,000, it will be seen that, for the luxury 
of a native sugar "industry, the Italians paid an annual tax of £1,200,000 to £2,000,000, the sole 
gainers being some 30 factories with a capital of about £3,200,000. 

The European War brought all these conventions to an end, and in some countries the fiscal 
regulations have been rendered more severe. 
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Some of the large factories in France and Belgium have diffusion plants in the. niiddlo 
of the beet-m-owing districts, the sugar juices after treatment with lime being forced 
through pipes, often several kilometres long, to the factories, where tlicy are further 
worked up. 

In Germany the beet-sugar industry has reached its greatest perfection and magnitude, 
and from 1880 to 1902 Germany was the largest exporter (as much as two-thirds of its 
output) In 1909-1910, in spite of the diminution of exports resulting from the Brussels 
Convention,^ Germany exported 423,000 tons of refined sugar and 310,001) tons of the 
raw product, the home consumption being 1,260,000 tons. The exports were 740,000 tons 
in 1890, 883,000 in 1904, and 1,145,000 in 1906. In 1908-1')0!), 358 factories and 39 re- 
fineries ’were working in Germany. Certain German factories, omiiloying 46 workmen, 
treat 400 to 500 tons of beet, but in Italy many more employees arc rcqiiinsl. In 1 909-l<)l 0 
Germany produced 10,600,000 tons of beet, but in 1910-1911 only 5,200,000 tons. 

In Austria large batteries of diffusers are used and a more ooiniileto exiiaustioii is 
obtained even at a lower temperature ; in general, indeed, the modern plants are more 
perfect than those in Germany. In 1908 Austria-Hungary exported 610,000 tons of refined 
and 195,000 of raw sugar. 

The following Table shows, for different countries : I, manufacturing tax in ponce per 
kilo ; II, retail price in pence per kilo ; III, moan annual consumption in kilos per lioad 
in 1899, 1909, and 1913; IV, kilos of refined sugar obtained from 100 kilos of beet; 
V, kilos of refined sugar from 1 hectare ; and VI, number of sugar factorus. 
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II 


III 


IV 

V 

VI 

England . 

, 

0-96 

5-3 

1890 

40 

1900 

4M 

vm 

48 







United States 


0‘96 

4-8 

284 

37-2 

40 

1244 

27<)(! 

75 

Switzerland 


0-67 

48 

25-7 

30*2 

30 

— 

— 

— 

Denmark . 


0-675 

6-7 

21-6 

35-5 

— 

13-82 

3950 

1) 

Sweden . 


2-88 

7-7 

15-7 

1 24-5 1 

1 17-8 f 


14-2(5 

3803 

21 

Germany . 


1*92 

6*2 

13-7 

19-7 

21 

16-35 

4K09 

:w<) 

HoUand . 


547 

9-6 

13 

19-8 

— 

14-H() 

3803 

26 

France 


26 

7-2 

12-8 

16d) 

20 

:i3-()3 

3445 

300 

Belgium . 


1-92 

6-7 

10-5 

154 

16 

14-37 

4032 

(57 

Austria-Hungary 

345 

815 

8*3 

11-2 

13 

15-74 

3909 

222 

Russia 


2-7 

8-25 

6 

9 1 

12 

16-37 

2230 

289 

Spain 


0-77 

815 

4-5 

54 

— 

11-88 

3439 

32 

Portugal - 


— 

— 

6 

6-2 

— 

— 


— 

Greece 


24 

8-15 

3 

3'8 

— 

— 


«... 

Roumania 


— 

— 

3*5 

44 

— 

14-53 

2392 

6 

Turkey . 


547 

9-6 

3*5 

5-7 

— 

— 

— 


Italy 


6-7 

144 

2-8 

3-9 

5 

11-27 

3378 

41 

Servia 


3*17 

7'7 

3 

3-5 

— 

— 

— 



^ The Fiscal System in Germany from 1841 to 1866 was based on the quantity of Ixioiis, 
the object being to bring about improvements in the cultivation of tho beet and hen'oe itiorea.so 
in the sugar-content; the tax corresponded with about 18,9. per quintal, and was refunded to 
the manufacturer for all exported sugar. From 1870 to 1886 the tax was 1,9. Id. per quintal 
of beet, it being assumed that 12-5 kilos of beet w^ere required to give 1 kilo of sugar, but oven 
in 1870 1 kilo of sugar could be obtained from 11-9 kilos of beet, and'in 1887 from 8*1 kilos. Since 
the exports increased enormously and the taxes refunded remained tho same, tlio inanufacturorH 
enjoyed indirectly a considerable export bounty, which diminished tho l^xchcquor reoGij)ts from 
£3,000,000 to less than £760,000 (1888). A modification was henc;o made in tho system of 
taxation, sugar produced and consumed at home paying a tax of £1 per quintal, while that 
exported was freed from tax and received a bounty of 2s. 6(i. (raw) or 3.9, iM. (refined) per 100 kilos 
(1896-1903). Further, the import duty was left at £2 per quintal, so that (h 3 rman procliieors 
were allowed to sell their sugar at high prices at home (even during the ahun dance of 1900-1001) 
and to employ part of their profits to lower the price of sugar sold abroad in competition with 
other countries. After the Brussels Convention, however, export bounties ceased and the import 
duty was reduced, to 5s. -f- 16s. (manufacturing tax in Germany). Under these now conditions, 
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DETERMINATION OF SUGAR-CONTENT. Sii^ar Is cstitiiiated in varions ways. With 
ati aqueous su<i:ar solution, tlui eontont of saeeliarosc'. may bo (lotermined by means of the 
s})ecilic <>;ravity at 1 7 *5", coniparcHl with wal-or at 17-5'', tfiis bein,^ measured by hydro- 
meters, ])yknom(d-e,rs, {mi Vol. 1., ]). 75). in tbe^ factory, use is gcuierally made of 
a Jiydrometer {mr£Jim'(ynuitv.r) which, at 1.7-5", givns direcdly tlu^ percentage of saccharose 
present. 

'^Idieso saccha.romet(u‘s wen^ first pro|)osed by jbilling and were subsequently corrected 
by Brix, degriM^s Brix cixpri^ssing tbo percentage of sugar. .In France and Bc^lgium, and 
soitietimes also in (hu’umny, saccbarom(d.<u‘S gauges! at 15” and n^fernul to water at 15” are 
used, and the ih'rlin Royal Commission for the control of standards ])resc.ribed the use of 
saccharometers giving tlu'i densif.y of solutioTis at 20” ref(Tred to that of water at 4”. 

The following Tabh^ giv<‘s the densitu^s and d<^gr(‘(‘s Brix (grins, of sugar per 100 grms. 
of solution) for the t(unp(‘ratur(^ 17’5”, and also, for each 10”, the values from the other 
two d^abk^s, so that the internuMliat.i'. values in tiiesc two Tables can be calculated roughly, 
ddie saccharomet(vr is ri^ad with the ])re<ui,utions and in. f,he marnun* indicated on p. 77 of 
Vol. I. and on p. 174 of this volunu\ ''.rh(^ Table gives densities above 6()” lirix, which 
cannot bo cktc'rrniiu'd by liydronu'tei's, but which servo to calculate the degree of purity 
of impure saccliai’iiu^ solutions (molasses, etc. ; mi later). 


M.ATi<:(K)zi<nv AND S(!:nioinrjKR\s Taiu.k, oiviisra the Bpeciificj Gravities an:d 
.Deo REES Bitix oe Saocharine Boeutions. 


SI>. Kr. 

a. a 

p 

Sp. «1’. 
nf, 

17-5'’ 

h 

|s 

Sp. kT. 

- it?::: 

P 

8p. «r. 

1 7-5‘'' 
at; : * 

17-5" 

of' Is 

c 

Si). Kr. 

n,t I'M;:; 

l('-.5 

Desrees 

B ix 

i-oirws 

1 

1-08778 

21 

1-18100 

•1 1 

1-20501 

01 

1-12258 

81 

1-()0771) 

2 

1 •0021)7 

22 

M8081 

-12 

1-00177 

02 

1-12001 

82 

I'OI I7:5 


i-ooaso 

20 

1 • 1 0.505 

-10 

J -00777 

00 

1-10014 

80 

i'()ir>7() 

■1 

MOM 5 

2-1 

1-20000 

-l-l 

1-01081 

01 

M120H 

84 

l'()H)7() 

■ n 

MOUO? 

25 

1-20505 

•15 

1-01080 

05 

1-14080 

85 

i-()ii;j7.*t 

0 

1-11072 

2(1 

1-21 100 

10 

1-02001 

00 

1-15078 

80 

l-()2779 

7 

M ini 1 

27 

1-21000 

17 

1-00217 

07 

1-10071 

87 

I'OaiH? 

8 

1-1201 0 

28 

1-22182 

•18 

1 -OOKOO 

08 

1-17071 

88 

i-onnoi) 

S) 

M2 188 

20 

1 •2272H 

10 

1-01100 

00 

1-17778 

80 

1-(H()1,4 ( ir," 


10 

M2007 ,.1.7' , 

00 

1 -20278 

50 

1-0.5088 ,-i5‘'-i 

70 

I-IHIOO 

00 

.1 •01 027 1 ,j.v, 


10 

1-12000 jr^,, 

00 

1-20000 1 

50 

,1-05182 1 

70 

1-18710 prrr 

00 

.l*o:{S|.i:{| “A’’ 


10 

M 20081 1 1 

00 

.1 -2205071 

50 


70 

M7007o[-iM I 

00 

i-oiun 

1 1 

MIMIO 

01 

1-20802 

51 

1 -05720 

71 

1-10100 

01 


12 

m:u):m 

02 

1-21000 

52 

1 -00055 

72 

1-10015 

02 

I‘0r»270 

i:i 

M 1120 

00 

1-21051 

50 

1-00005 

70 

1-50005 

00 

.i*or>7o;j 

M 

l-MOl.^) 

01 

1-2.5517 

51 

1-07000 

7-1 

1 -51 050 

04 


If) 

1-1511 1, 

05 

1-20080 

55 

1 -08287 

75 

1 -52087 

05 

b0(5r)(HJ 

:i(j 

1-15017 

00 

1 -20058 

50 

1-08000 

70 

1-52810 

00 

1-07002 

17 

1-1 0110 

07 

1-27205 

57 

1-00505 

77 

1-50550 

07 

1,-07441 

18 

M0020 

08 

1-27810 

58 

1 -10251 

78 

1 -51200 

08 

1-07881 

10 

I-17-iOO 

00 

1-281 00 

50 

1-10018 

70 

1-55010 

00 

l-08S2i) ,-17'. 


20 

1-170-1 0 ,-1.7'., 

10 

1 -28080 ,-15'’n 

00 

1-11.580 H 50-1 

80 

1-55785 pi .5'^ 

100 

i-oBani 11^, V 


20 

1-17085 1 -j r,,- 1 

10 

1-20050 \^, \ 

00 

1-11028 

80 

1-50105 

100 

i-OHOono 


20 

M7(M17r-M| 

10 

l-280-t5«|A^-- 

OO 

1-1117151 i^’J 

80 

i.5r,is()() Hi 

100 

L 1" „ 


L 1" J 

L 1" J 

L -1 ” J 


L I'-* J 



If the degrees .Brix are r(md with solutions at temperatures other than the normal, 
corrections must b(i made liy means of the following Tables : 


the exports diminished somewhat, but the homo consumption mcroased owing to the lowered 
pricics. The wholesale pric^o in 1910 was £2 per quintal (that of sugar for exjiort, without tax, 
being 19.v.) ; the retail pri(^e was 14r/. per kilo in 1875, Id. in 1902, and (W. in 1910. The German 
Government received £5, 750, 000 in sugar taxes in 1900-1901, almost £8,000,000 in 1909-1910, 
and. over £9,000,000 in 19i;{. In 1912 the manufac-turing tax was 23-s’. per quintal. Diminu- 
tion of the tax by 33 per cent, increased the consumption by 00 per cent. 




I'M 
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Stammer’s Table for ebducikg to 17-5° Degrees Brix read at DiFFERiiiNT 

Temperatures. 



Example . — If a suga:c solution shows 40° Brix {i.e., 40 per cent, of sugar) at a tenipcvra 
ture of 23°, 0-4 must be added to reduce the reading to the true Brix degree's at 17'’ ; h( 
that 40 + 0-4 = 40*4 degrees Brix at 17°. 

Scheibler’s Table showing Degrees Brix at 15° and the CoRREsroNDiNG 
Degrees at other Temperatures (from 10° to 25°). 


Tempera- 

ture 

Degrees Brix or Percentage ov Sugar 




10“ 

5*15 

10-19 

15-22 

20-24 

25-27 

30-29 

35-30 

40-31 

50-33 

(50-35 

70-30 

75-3(5 

12“ 

5-10 

10-12 

15-14 

20-15 

25-17 

30-18 

35-18 

40-19 

50-20 

(50-21 

70-21 

75-21. 

14° 

5-04 

10-04 

15-05 

20-05 

25-06 

30-00 

35-00 

40-07 

50-07 

(50-07 

7()-()7 

75-()7 

15° 

5*00 

10-00 

15-00 

20-00 

25-00 

30-00 

.35-00 

40-00 

50-00 

(5()-()0 

70-00 

75- 00 

17° 

4-92 

9-91 

14-90 

19-89 

24-88 

20-87 

34-87 

39-87 

40-80 

.59-8(5 

(59-80 

7-l-H(5 

10° 

4-S.3 

9-80 

14-78 

19-77 

24-75 

20-74 

34-73 

39-73 

49-72 

.59-71 

(59-71 

1 7.1-71 

21° 

4-72 

9-69 

14-66 

19-64 

24-62 

29-60 i 

34-i)9 

49-50 

49-57 

59-57 

(59-57 

71-57 

23° 

4-61 

9-57 

14-53 

19-50 

24-48 

29-46 

34-45 

39-44 

49-42 

.59-12 

09-12 

71-12 

25° 

4-49 

9-44 

14-40 

19-36 

24-34 

29-32 

34-,30 

39-29 

40-27 

59-27 

(59-27 

74.28 


Example , — If a solution reads 19-36° Brix at a temperature of 25°, this would corrt^- 
spond with 20° Brix at the normal temperature of 15°. Bor intennodiato valiuis, eitluT of 
temperature or of concentration, the corresponding results are easily olitaincd by irit(a-- 
polation. Thus, 18° Brix at temperature 15° would give, at other temperatures, valiuNS 
higher than those corresponding with 15° Brix by three-fifths of the diflereiuu', between 
the values in the 15° Brix and 20° Brix columns. So that a solution showing 18° Brix at 
the temperature 15° would show, at the temperature 17°, 14-90 + J {19-89 — 14-9()) - “ 
14-90 + 2-99 = 17-89° Brix. 

In the quantitative determination of sugar, use is commonly made of its aedion on 
polarised light (^ee p. 28), this being measured in the polarnneter. The rotatory power of a 
sugar solution is proportional to the concentration and almost independent of the tenip(a-a- 
ture. In these determinations it is necessary to use pure sugar solutions, decoloriHod by 
means of a little basic lead acetate (or, better, mercuric acetate or phosphotungstic acid), 
which precipitates the albuminoids, colouring-matters, and other impurities ; the filtered 
solution is examined in the polarimeter. If the saccharose is accompanied by anotlier 
optically active sugar for instance, glucose (dextro-rotatory) — allowance must be made 
for the rotation of the latter. In such a case the diminution in rotation produced by inver- 
sion of the saccharose with dilute acid would give the amount of this sugar. 
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The use of the refractometer for the estimation of sugar has also been proposed (see 
p. 463 ; also Villavecchia, “ Ajiplied Analytical Chemistry,” Vol. IL, p. 93). 

POLARIMETERS AND 
SACCHARIMETERS.i One of 
the best-known polarimeters 
is the Laurent shadow instru- 
ment (Fig. 374), which contains, 
in place of the compensator 
and double-polarisation quartz 
plate, a special semicircular 
quartz plate, D, half a wave- 
length in thickness and occupy- 



Fig. 374. rotation which restores the 

• two halves of the field to the 
same luminosity is indicated on a graduated circle, G, provided with a vernier, read by 
means of the lens, Ny and illuminated by the mirror, 31, 



^ It has been mentioned already (see p. 27) that crystals of Iceland spar and quartz have 
the property of decomposing a ray of light into two polarised rays, the ordinary and the extra- 
ordinary. If a prism of Iceland* spar with length 
greater than the breadth, with its acute angle of 
(58°, is cut diagonally and lengthwise so as to divide « 
it into two rectangular triangular prisms (Fig. 375), 
and these are cemented together again with Canada 
balsam, the result is a Nicol prism. When a ray of 
light, huy enters the 7iicol, of the tw'o refracted rays 
(mo, mp), the ordinary one, mo, is totally reflected 
by the layer of Canada balsam and is throwm out 
of the crystal (or), whilst the extraordinary ray, 
mpy passes through the prism (pqs) and emerges 
polarised. This ray is able subsequently to traverse 
a second nicol only wLen the principal section of , 
this analysing nicol is parallel to that of the first 
polarising nicol. If, on the other hand, the two 
principal sections are perpendicular, the ray under- Fig. 375. 

goes total reflection and will not pass through 

the second nicol ; in intermediate positions, varjdng quantities of light are allowed to 
pass. If a layer of water is placed betw'een the perpendicular nicols, still no light will pass 
through the analyser, but if a sugar solution is interposed, the light passes with a greater or less 
intensity through the analyser, wLich must be rotated through a certain angle (proportional to 
the quantity of sugar) to produce total disappearance of the light. In order to determine exactly 



o ^ /.(j 

H H 





Fig. 376. 


when the luminous ray is extinguished (even in this case a kind of half- shadow is ahvays observed), 
Soleil attempted to divide the luminous field into two halves with complementary colours. 
Indeed, if a ray of polarised light is passed through a quartz plate* placed between the two nicols, 
one half of this plate being dextro- and the other Isevo-rotatory, and the junction of the two 
lying exactly on the axis of the light, the tw^o halves of the field will appear illuminated with 
complementary colours. If the plate is 3*75 mm. in thickness and the analyser is rotated through 
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The source of monoohromatic light is a double bunscn flame coloured with sodi 
chloride, the light being coEeoted by the lens. B, and the observation made through 
eye-piece, 0. The scale of the apparatus is regulated by the screw, 7j, bo that it T’eadw v. 
when the two halves of the field are equally illuminated. If a tube containing a liqv 
interposed between the two nicols, causes the right-hand half of the field to darken, ■ 
liquid is dextro-rotatory, while darkening of the left-hand half indicates a lievo-rotati 
compound. From the rotation read on the scale, the specific rotation may be calculai 
bv the formulae given on p. 28. 

The practical examination of sugars is made with polarimctorK funusluxl with S])cc 
scales and known as soLCchdTirRBteTS ,* the Laurent polarinietcr has a saccliaiiuK'i/rics giadi 
tion as well as that showing circular degrees. 

In the French saccharimeters (Soleil and Laurent) the 100 (li vision correH]>onds w; 
a normal aqueous solution of pure saccharose (obtained by precipitation of a very csonctc 
trated aqueous solution with alcohol and drying at 60° to 70°) containing 1()-:150 grrns. 
100 c.c. at 17-5°, the reading being made in a tube 20 cm. long (the same Heading is giv 
by a quartz plate 1 mm. in thickness). In the German, instruments (Vcmtzke-Sclieibl 
Schmidt and Haensch) the 100 reading is obtained with a length of 20 cm. of a saceharf 
solution of sp. gr. M, which contains 26-048 grrns. per 100 c.c. at the t(Mn]>(^ratiirc ;i7-5 
Thus, a reading of one division corresponds with 0*26048 grm. of sacR'hai’ose per 100 e.e., 

1 grm. of sugar per 100 c.c. gives a reading of 3*839 divisions. 

The source of light for modern saccharimeters is an incandescent gas-burner (^nelos 
in a blackened metal chimney fitted with a ground-glass window, or an incand(\sce 
electric lamp of at least 32 candle-power with a ground-glass globci and also enclosed in 

black case. In order that tlu^ a])])aratiis may n 
become heated, the lamp slioidd bo placed at 
distance of about 15 cm., and to reiuk^r the lumiiio 
fields more distinct the light is passfvl first tlirou^ 
a glass cell with parallel walls filknl witli 6 p(u* (.uu; 
bichromate solution in a layer 15 mni. thick; 
this way the more refractive rays a.r(^ absorlx^d ai 
a uniform yellow light ol)tain(Hl. The norm 
tube of the sacchari meter contains a (‘.olumn < 
liquid exactly 20 cm. long, but for very dilute and slightly rotating solutions tulx^s of 30, 4 
and 50 cm. are used, whilst for solutions which are not quite colourk'ss tubes of .10 or 5 c.i: 
may be employed ; in all cases the readings are referred to the noiTnal knigth of 20 cii 
Some tubes are provided with an aperature for the introduction of a tlHUvmonudxu’, so tin 
the temperature of the solution may be read in the instrument. 

The saccharimeter scale extends from 0 to 100 divisions on the positive*, side and t 
— 30 on the negative side. The integral divisions are given by tlK‘- zm*o of the ven-nier-, j 
(Fig. 377), and the decimal parts by that division of the vernier scale which coincides exacdJ 
vdth a division on the scale ; in Fig. 377 the reading is 4- 2*6 divisions.- 

24*5°, the two halves of the field are almost completely extinguished and asHumcn a pale re 
coloration, similar in the two halves. If, however, a sugar solution is interposed, the two halve 
assume different colours, extinction being restored by rotation of the analysing niciol. Ln,t( 
Soleil suggested compensating the rotation of the sugar solution by introducing, to a great.c 
or less extent, between the nicols, a conical quartz plate or compensator, moved by a racic indiciatin 
on a scale the thickness of the plate ancl hence the equivalent rotation. The more mockvr 
saccharimeters of the Soleil-Yentzke type have two compensators, eacli formed of two fjuart 
w*edges [MN &iLdHK, Fig. 376) of opposite rotations, and are fitted also witli the lippicli ‘jKdarm 
formed of three nicols (P), which give a field divided into throe zones ; when tliese zoneis ar 
not equally illuminated, the two lateral ones show a colour different from that of the middle one 
The analyser is enclosed in a metal box to protect it from dust. The two ciomponsatorR witl 
their scales are regulated by two screws, V and V'. When the two scales indic^ato zero, the thre 
zones should be equally illuminated. 

1 That is, in 100 Mohr c.c., 1 Mohr c.c. being the volume of 1 grm. of water at 17-5° weighee 
in air with brass weights. The true c.c. is the volume of 1 grm. of water at 4® weighed in vacuo 
calculation on the basis of the coefficient of expansion of water shows that 100 Mohr c.c. a,ri 
equal to !^00*234 true c.c., so that 100 true c.c. of the normal saccharose solution at 17*5° w'ouk 
contain 25*987 grins, of saccharose. The International Commission for uniform methods of snga 
analysis proposed in 1900 the fixing of the 100 point of the saccharimeter by a length of 20 (un 
of a solution obtained by dissolving 26 grrns. of pure saccharose in water to a volume of 1()( 
true c.c. at 20° and polarising at 20° (100 true c.c. of water at 20° weif^h 99*7174 urms. in ai; 
and 99*8294 grrns. in vacuo). 

2 With double compensation saccharimeters (furnished with two scales, a working scak 
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The specific rotatory power of saccharose varies little with the concentration (up to 30 
per cent.) and with, the temperature (between 15° and 25^), but it is best to work near to 
20°, when = -f 66 -5°. ^ 


and a control, V and Pig. 376) the procedure is as follows : When the tube with, the sugar 
solution is introduced between the nicols the control scale is placed at zero, the working scale 
being then moved by the screw until the field is uniformly illuininated and its position r(uid. 
The sugar solution is next removed and the control scale moved until the held is again uniform, 
the reading of this scale being nearly equal to the first reading of the working scale, '’.riie tube 
of solution is now again introduced and the position of the working scale, nea.r to the zero-point, 
read after its adjustment to give uniform luminosity. Finally the tube is again rmnovial and 
the control scale moved until the lield is uniform and its position read. Tlic (iinil ri^suli. is obfaiiu^d 
by subtracting the mean of the second pair of readings from the .mean of ih(^ lirst pair. 3hius, 
if the readings were -[- 7S-6, 78-4-, -[- 0*2, and — 0-3, the result wf)uld be 78-5 - 0-05 

-h 78*45. 


^ Constants op the Principal Shoars. 


Siisar 

r .20 

N umber of grms. 
per 100 e.c. giving 
rotation of one division. 

Number of divisions 
for 1 grm. hi lOO e.c. 

Number of 
grms. wliicli 
rediic*^ 

100 of 

I'c^liling's 
solution. 

Ninnb(*r of 
(*.(-. of 
i'h'li ling’s 
solution 
reduced by 

1 grm. 



Circular 
degrees 
(true c.c.) 

Yentzke 
divisions 
(true c.c.) 

Yentzke 

divisions 

(Mohr c.c.) 

Circular 
degrees 
(true c.c.) 

Yentzke 
divisions 
{true c.c.) 

Yentzke 
divisions 
(Mohr c.c.) 

i 

Diluted 
with 4 vols. 
oi water. 

§ 

ill 

ip 

Saccharose . 

•4-06-,5 

0-7510 

0-2600 

0-26048 

1*330 

3-8-40 

3-839 






Invert sugar 

-202 

2-47.5 

0-8380 

0-8395 

-0-404 

-1-193 

-MOl 

0*4<)4 

0-515 

202*4 

194 

Glucose 

I- 52-8 

0-047 

0-3275 

0-3281 

1-050 

3-053 

3*048 

0-475 

0-4945 

210*4 

202*2 

Levulose 

-i)3-0 

0-537() 

0-1838 

0-1841 

-1-860 

-5-439 

-5*430 

0-514 

0-537 

19-1 *4 

1H6 

Multo.se 

Liuitose 

-1-138-2 

0-3018 

0-1255 

0-1258 

2-764 

7-908 

7*949 

0-779 

0-741 

128*4 

135 

(hydrated) 

Ralliiiosc 

-1- 52-53 

0-0518 

0-3288 

0-3295 

1-051 

3*041 

3*035 

0-676 

0-676 

148 

148 

(hydrated) 

-1- 104-5) 

0-4785 

0-10545 

0-10576 

2-000 

6-044 

6*033 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(anhydrous) 

+ 123-1 

0*400 

0-14039 

0-14005 

2-463 

7-123 

7*110 




_ 


Invert sugar has a rotatory power varying markedly with the concentration and temperature. 
A solution of saccharose containing the normal weight (26*048 grms.) contains, after inversion, 

27*419 grms. of invert sugar, and if this is contained in 100 c.c. it gives a deviation of 32-(>() 

in a 20 cm. tube at 20°. The variation per degree of temperature is 0*5, so that at 0° this reading 
would he — 42*66 and, in general, at any temperature, t, it would bo -™42*()6 + 0*5 t. If no 
account is taken of variations due to the concentration, 1 division Veiitzke corresponds with 
0*8395 grm. of invert sugar in 100 c.c. (Mohr), the solution being read in a 20 ern. tube at 20° ; 
or 1 grm. of invert sugar dissolved in 100 Mohr c.c. gives a reading of -- 1*191 division. The 
specific rotatory power of invert sugar for different concentrations (from 1 to 35 per cent.) is 
given by the formula : = — 19*057 — 0*0361 Ic, c indicating the weight of invert sugar 

in 100 c.c. For concentrations near 15 per cent, the value — 20*2° may be taken for the speculic 
rotation of invert sugar, 1 circular degree then corresponding with 2*475 grni. of invert sugar 
in 100 true c.c. and 1 grm. of invert sugar in 100 true c.c. giving a rotation in circular degrees 
of — 0*404. 

Glucose has the specific rotation, = -b 52*8°, which is constant after miUa-rotalion. has 
ceased (see p. 28), i.e., if the observation is made after the solution has been either left for 24 hours 
or boiled for 15 minutes. The concentration and the temperature have virtually no iuflueiKu; 
on the rotatory power. 

For fructose {levulose) the data are uncertain owing to the difficulty of obtaining pure crystals, 
and the rotatory power varies with the concentration (for solutions of about 10 per cent, strength, 
[a]"c = — ^3°) with the temperature (an increase of 1° of temperature diminishes the 
specific rotatory power by 0-67°). 

Lactose. For C 12 H 22 O 11 + H 2 O, after the disappearance of the muta-rotation, the specific 
rotation, which is but slightly influenced by the concentration, is [a]-J* = -f 52*53° ; this 
diminishes by 0*075° for every degree rise in temperature. 

Maltose has a specific rotation (after muta-xotation has been destroyed ; see Clucosc) varying 
with the temperature and concentration according to the equation : [«][, == 140*375 - 
0*01837 c — 0*095 1, where t indicates the temperature and c the percentage by weight of 
anhydrous maltose. For medium concentrations, [a]® = -f 138*2°. 

Raffinose, Ci8ll320ie + SHgO, has the specific rotation, [a]“j* = 104*5°, which is almost 

independent of the temperature and concentration. 
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CHEMICAL DETERMINATION OF SUGARS. With the exception of saceLiirose aud 
raffinose, the sugars (glucose, levulose, etc.) reduce Fehling’s solution (an alkaJiiK* sohitiou 
of copper sulphate containing salts of organic hydroxy-acids ; .see pp. 255 and 400) in the 
hot, with separation of a corresponding amount of cuprous oxide. ^ 

NON-SUGAR, APPARENT DENSITY, TRUE DENSITY, AND QUOTIENT OF PURITY. 
Sugars and their solutions are distinguished, commercially and industrially, hy Ukmi- 
content of saccharose, water, and solids not sugar {e.g., salts and various oi'gayni(i sul)staiuu\s). 

The Brix saccharometer is graduated with pure sugar solutiorrs, and lu^ncu^ gives i'(^sii1|,h 
which are increasingly inaccurate as the degree of impurity of the sugar soluiiotis ine-n^ast's. 

^ Fehling’s solution is obtained by mixing, just before using, efjiial volium^H of th(^ two 
. : follovung solutions: (a) 69*278 grms. of pure crystallised copper sulplud.e ((hiSO.i d 5iIoO), 

air-dried until constant in weight, dissolved in water to 1 litre ; (h) 84(> grins, of ItoeluMle salt 
i (sodium potassium tartrate) and 100 grms. of pure solid sodium hydroxide (lissolvc'd in water 

; ; ] to 1 litre. Since saccharose does not reduce Fehling’s solution, it must be lirst liiverl,(‘(l. t’or 

"d I this purpose, 9*5 grms. of the sugar are dissolved in 700 c.c. of N/2-hy(lro(ilil()t'i<^ acid and l.lie 

■ ; ' solution heated for 30 minutes in a water-bath at 75°, neutralised with c^a,UHlac soda, and ina.(le 

; ^ j up to 1 litre. This solution, which contains 10 grms. of invert sugar, is them ready lor t(wt,ing. 

' I I The Fehling test may be either volumetric or gravimetric, the eoiuamiration ol tla'i HUgar 

'■ t ' ! being reduced to about 1 per cent, (by a preliminary trial) and the details of t-he prociulun^ lading 

I; I .1 followed exactly. Volumetric metliod ; 40 c.c. of water and 10 c.c. of Folding’s solution (5 c.,v.. 

' i I of each of the component solutions) are brought to boiling in. an Frlcnrneyin.- llask, a niea-sunal 

? j '■ quantity (4 to 5 c.c.) of the sugar solution run in from a burette, and the liipiid again lu^atcul 

I : I and kept boiling for a definite time (two minutes for glucose or invert sugar, four ininui.i's lor 

I i i j maltose, aud six for lactose) ; the flame is then removed, a few drops of the liquid lilt(a’(al, and 

j j j filtrate acidified with a little acetic acid and tested with a drop of poi-assium lernx^yanide 

a I i solution. If a red coloration is produced, the test is repeated with a larger (juaaitity of sugar 

f i solution, whilst if no red coloration appears, a less quantity of the sugar is tried. fl’Ids proc.edui’c 

1 i is continued until in the last two tests, representing excess and deficieruiy of tlu'! suga,r solution, 

, the difference between the two volumes is not more than 0*1 c.c. ; the moan of thnse t-wo voliinu's 

: j j I is employed in calculating the sugar-content of the solution. 100 c.c. of undilutcxl Fehling’s 

f • solution, under the above conditions, corresponds with 0-4045 grni. of glueosi^, 0*583 of l(.wiilos(', 

A 0-515 of invert sugar, 0*740 of maltose, and 0*676 of lactose (hydrated). 

I ' ' The gravimetric estimation is carried out as follows (Allihn’s method) : ()0 of !0\^hling’N 

^ j solution, diluted with 60 c.c. of boiled distilled water and heated to boiling, an^ ad<l('(l 25 e.c.. of 

j the sugar solution of about 1 per cent,, concentration, the liquid being then again iHuitcuI and lc(q)t 

I boiling for a definite time (two minutes for glucose, levulose, and inveu’t sugar, four for niall. 0 H(\ 

! and six for lactose). The solution is then filtered at once, with the aid of a liltor-pumi), through 

^ 5 : a dried and weighed Soxhiet tube containing a layer of asbestos, tlio (*.uj)rous oxid<^ Ixung 

"I'l ' . repeatedly washed with a total quantity of 300 to 400 c.c. of boiling water, tluui with two or thr(M^ 

V ' I ! portions of alcohol, and finally with ether. The tube is then dried in an ov(ui, and ilui (uiprous 

■ ! oxide subsequently reduced to metallic copper by passing a current of dry hydrogcni ilii-ough 

I I the tube and gently heating the oxide with a small flame ; the hydrogen is k(q)t passing until 

^ the tube is quite cold, when the weight is taken. From the weight of coppeu- thus obliaiiuMl, 

1 i i corresponding weight of sugar is read off from the following Table, all tho nundxu-s r<q)rt'Heutiiig 

I milligrams: 
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o 

o 
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3 
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16 
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55 
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— 

47*0 

— 
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158-8 131-6 
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60 
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— 
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— 
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65 

33*3 

— 
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— 
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70 
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— 
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— 
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— 
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40-S 

— 

68*9 

— 
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105*3 

109*1 
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173-1 
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2*17-7 

85 

43-4 

— 

73*2 

— 

210 

107*9 

111*9 

185-0 154-5 

335 

175-9 

IH*t-7 


251 -(5 

90 

45*9 

46-9 

77*7 

— 

215 

110*6 

114-7 

189-5 158-2 

340 

178-7 

187-8 

.. 

255-7 

95 

48*4 

49‘5 

82*1 

— 

220 

113*2 

117-5 

193-9 161-9 

345 

181-5 

190-8 


2r>!)-H 

100 

50-9 

52*1 

86*6 

71*6 

225 

115*9 

120-4 

198-4 165-7 

350 

184-3 

193-8 
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105 

53*5 

54-8 

91*0 

75*3 

230 

118*5 

123-2 

202-9 169-4 

355 

187-2 

i 19(5-8 


208*0 

! 110 

56*0 i 

57-5 1 

95*5 

79*0 

235 

121*2 

126-0 

207-4 173-1 

360 

19()-() 

:i99-8 


1 

115 

58*6 1 

60-1 1 

99*9 

82*7 

240 

123*9 

128-9 

211-8 176-9 

365 

192-9 

203-0 


27(5*2 

120 

61*1 i 

62*8 1 

104*4 

86*4 

245 

126*6 

131-8 

216-3 180-8 

370 

195-7 

20(5-1 


280*5 

125 

63*7 

65*5 

108*9 

90*1 

250 

129*2 

134-6 

220-8 184-8 

375 

198-6 

209-2 


28 1*8 

130 

66-2 

68*1 

113*4 

93*8 

255 

131*9 

137-5 

225-3 188-7 

380 

201-4 

212-4 


289*1 

135 

68-S 

70*8 

117*9 

96*6 

260 

134*6 

140-4 

229-8 192-5 

385 

204-3 

215-5 


293-1 

140 

i 1 '3 

73'5 

122*4 

101*3 

265 

137-3 

143-2 

234-3 196-4 

390 

207-1 

218-7 


25)7-7 

145 

73*9 

76*1 

126*9 

105*1 

270 

140*0 

146-1 

238-8 200-3 

395 

210-0 

221*8 


302*0 

150 

76*5 

78*9 

131*4 

108*8 

275 

142*8 

149-0 

1 243-3 204-3 

400 

212-9 

224-9 

-- 

39(5-3 
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ANALYSIS OF MIXED SUGARS 


Ajyparent density is that shown by the Brix hydrometer, while the real density corresponds 
with the true content of sugar determined by direct analysis (by the polarimeter or, after 
inversion, by Fehling’s solution). The difference between the real and apparent densities, 
expressed in degrees Brix, indicates the non-sugar in Brix degrees, while the ratio between 
the real and apparent densities, in degrees Brix, is termed the quotient of purity and, when 
multiplied by 100, shows the percentage of sugar present independently of the water. 

In the analysis of a mixture of various sugars a number of optical and chemical tests 
must be made in order to deduce, directly or indirectly, the quantities of the separate 
components (.see ViUavecchia, ‘‘ Applied Analytical Chemistry,’’ Vol. II., pp. 114 et sead). 


1 If only saccharose and another sugar are present, p grms, of the mixture are dissolved in 
water to 100 c.c. and the polarisation, P, read; if is the rotation of 1 grm. of saccharose per 
100 c.c. and a.j, that of 1 grm. of the other sugar, the quantities x and y of saccharose and the 

other sugar respectively are given by the formulaj : (I) or = (Ij\ y _ since 

— ^2 ^ — <3^2’ 

a; -j- y = P (III) and a^x + a^y = P (IV). The values of and P must be given their 

proper algebraic signs (+ or — ). 

(d). In the special case of a mixture of saccharose and glucose, the components x and y may 
be determined in various ways : 

(1) The glucose {y) may be estimated by means of Behling’s solution; formula IV then 
gives a: = — (V). Since saccharose reduces Fehling’s solution to a very slight extent, 

small proportions of glucose are best determined by means of vSoldaini’s reagent, which consists 
of 150 grms. of potassium bicarbonate, 104-4 grms. of normal potassium carbonate, and 100 c.c. 
of the copper sulphate solution used for Fehling’s solution, made up to a litre with water. 

(2) The solution of the mixture is polarised (P), the saccharose being inverted and the 

polarisation again read (P^). If is the rotation of 1 grm. of invert sugar. (= — 1-191), then, 
since 1 grm. of saccharose gives 1-053 grm. of invert sugar, we have 1-053 + a^y = (VI) 


and hence a: = — ? = ?i-Pi — ^ 


• l-OSSaa 
and U2 3-057, it follows that x ■ 


a, - l-053a, y = Z(a^ - I-OsTaT) 

^ 3-83SP, + 1-254P 

: "SW y = -5 :093 x ' 3-657 

quantities of the two sugars in p grms. of the mixture. The percentages will therefore be 

and respectively. For a mixture of saccharose and levulose, — — 5-439, so that 
3*839P 1-254P 

y = . for saccharose and invert sugar, a^= — 1-191 and the denominator 


27-701 
bec!omes 6 -06(3 instead 
3-839P, + 1-254P 
V - — 


of 27-701 ; for mixtures of saccharose and maltose, — 7-949 and 
for saccharose and lactose hydrate, a^ — 3-035. 


' 5-093 X 7-949 

(3) The glucose is first determined by means of Fehling’s solution; in another portion of 
the solution the saccharose is inverted and the reducing sugars again estimated with Fehling’s 
solution ; the difference between these two estimations gives the invert sugar and this, multiplied 
by 0-95, the saccharose. 

(P). With amixtitrc of saccharose and raffinose, the polarisation is determined before (P) and 
after {Pf) inversion ; and being the known rotations of 1 grm. of each of the two sugars 
and U3 and a^ those of 1 grm. of the respective inverted products, it follow^s that : 
ape + Uny = Pi (XIII) and 1-053 a^pe -}- 1-03G apy — P^ (XIV) ; substitution in these of the 

values di = 3-839, = 7-11, 1-053 dj = - 1-254 and 1-036 ai = 3-643 gives a; = 

and y = 839P determination of the raffinose by means of methyl- 

phenylhydrazme, in presence of saccharose and invert sugar, see Raffinose, p. 585. 

(C). When two reducing sugars but neither saccharose nor raffinose is present, it is sufficient 
to measure the polarisation and apply formuljn I to IV. But if a non-saccharine substance is 
also present, it is necessary to determine also the number (P) of c.c. of Fehling’s solution reduced 
by a weight, p, of the substance ; if bi and 60 are the volumes (c.c.) of Fehling’s solution reduced 
by 1 grm. of each of the two sugars dissolved in 100 c.c., then ; a^^x + = P (XV) and 

hpe b^y = P (XVI) and hence x — V- — and y = - I — ™. With a mixture of 


glucose and levulose, 

18GP + 5-439P , “ 3-057P — 202-4P 

,47777=^ and ?/ ^ . 


and hence 
= 3-057, 


^ — — Tj = CAIXJ.VI. U — Z * 

UiOo— (ZoOi ^ 

= ~ 5-439, bi = 202-4, and 63 = 


With a mixture 
■ 186, so that X 


1GG9 


1669 


For mixtures of glucose and maltose, has the 


value 7-940 and ba 135 ; these last two numbers hold also for mixtures of invert sugar and maltose, 
but then Ui = —• 1-191 and b^ = 194 ; for mixtures of glucose and lactose, a-^ = 3-057, Ug = 3-035, 
bi “ 202-4, and b2 = 148, while for invert sugar and lactose, a^ and bg have the values just given, 
but = — 1*191 and b^ = 194. 

(P). With a mixture of saccharose (a;), glucose (y), arid levulose (s), if a W'eight, p, is 
dissolved to 100 c.c., and Uo, a^, represent the respective rotations of 1 grm. of each of 
these sugars and of invert sugar in 100 c.c., bg ^3 "^^be number of c.c. of Fehling’s solution 
reduced by 1 grm. of each of the reducing sugars, P and P^, the polarisations before and after 
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The total ash of a sugar is determined by weighing 3 grms. into a tared platinum dish, 
moistening it with a few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid, carbonising over a bunsen 
flame and incinerating in a muffle at a low red heat (about 700°) so that the ash does not 
fuse- From the sulphated ash, one-tenth of its weight is deducted in order to correct for 
the increase due to the formation of sulphates. By means of tables the quantity of soluble 
ash can also be deduced. 

The water is determined by heating 5 to 10 grms. of the sugar in a flat glass dish covered 
with a clock-glass at 105° to 110° first for 2 hours and subsequently to constant weight. 
Subtraction from 100 of the water and, the sugar gives the percentage of total non- sugar, 
while further subtraction of the ash gives the organic 7i07i-sugaT. The alkalmity of the 
sugar is determined by titrating an aqueous solution of 20 grms. of the product with cleci- 
normal sulphuric acid in presence of iDhenolphthalein ; the result is calculated as grams 
of CaO per 100 grms. of sugar. 

PURIFICATION OF WASTE-WATERS FROM SUGAR-WORKS. The waters requiring 
purification, since they are highly contaminated and readily ferment, are those used 
in emptying and washing the diffusors, those from the pulp-presses and, partly, those in 
which the beets have been washed. The first contain up to 0*5 per cent, of suspended 
matter and 0*6 to 0-8 per cent, of dissolved organic matter, with about 0*3 per cent, of 
sugar ; they have a bad smell, and it is usually prohibited to introduce them as they stand 
into streams. 

Chemical purification (with lime or iron oxide or sulphate) is costly and insufficient, 
while the mechanical method of filtration to remove the suspended matter does something 
but only partially solves the problem. Biological purification [see Vol. I., p. 249), preceded 
by filtration or by aeration (omitting the septic tank) gives better results than the older 
processes, but is not entirely satisfactory (it eliminates 40 to 70 per cent, of the organic 
matter). The principal bacteria which destroy saccharose arc L&iiconostoc and ClostrUimn. 
The problem of the complete purification of these waste-waters still remains unsolved. 


C. TRIOSES 

■ RAFFINOSE, + ^HgO, forms pointed crystals and has a, very 

liigli rotatory power ( [a]7,^ = + 104*5°), and since also sacclnirosc containing 


inversion, and F the number of c.c. of Fehling’s solution rediicjod by weight p of tlio substanco, 
then (XVII) P == a^x -h a^y + = 1-053 a^x + ; F h^y -1™ The lirst 

jp p 

two of these give x = TTTrV”’ which corresponds with formula VII. Then (-Will) 

a<,y -p agS = P •— ap: and &.>?/ + b^z = F, which are analogous to formula XV, allow of the 

p p 

determination of the values of y and z. Thus x == I and for y and z we have, in analogy 

to formula XVI (diminishing the polarisation, P, by the rotation of tho saccharoso, 3-H.3!).r), 

233P + 714P, -H 27-7P , 15-57P - 254P - lllP. 

and ^ S, 


With a 'mix lure of saccharose 


V 

(a’), invert sugar [y) and lactose (z), the saccharose is arrived at as above, and then : 

15-46P - 185-6P ™ 568Pi ^ _ O-OGGP -h 243P + 

3896 ■ 38i)6 ' ■ 


y '■ 


Practical Exmaples. 26*048 grms. of the sugar or mi.vcd suga7’a aro dissolved in a 100 c.e. 
flask and, if the solution is coloured, basic lead acetate solution (10 to 30 drops) is added drop 
by drop until it forms no further turbidity ; the solution is made up to 100 c.e. with water, 
filtered through a dry filter and polarised in a 20 cm. tube, a drop of acetic acid being previously 
added, if necessary, to make the liquid clearer. 

If it is thought desirable to eliminate the excess of lead acetate, tho liquid is made up to 
volume with saturated sodium sulphate solution instead of with water. 

In the case of a mixture of invert sugar and saccharose, if the normal weight solution gives 
a rotation of + 24*0 before and — 27*0 after inversion, the quantity of saccharoso in 100 e.e. 

of the solution will be ^ ■ = 10-01, and that of invert sugar ~ — 


5-093 


G-OGG 


12-12 grms. 

If other sugars are also present, the invert sugar is first determined with Fehling’s solution, 
such quantity of the sugar solution being taken (after a preliminary trial) as contains about 
0-2 grm. of invert sugar and the determination being made with 50 c.c. of l^ohling’s solution 
by the gravimetric method. The result is subject to a slight correction, according to -a Table 
by Meissl and Hiller, for the influence of the saccharose on tho Fehling’s solution, but this only 
in cases where the invert sugar is present in relatively small proportion compared witli tlie 
saccharose, as, for instance, when samples of saccharose are being analysed. 
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STARCH 

raffinose exhibits pointed crystals and an increased rotation, raffinose is known 
in Germany as Spitzenzucker or Pluszucker. It is a liexatriose, and when hydro- 
lysed takes up 2 H 2 O, giving equal proportions of d!-glucose, ^Z-fnictose, and 
{Z-galactose. By restricting the hydrolysis, most suitably by effecting it with 
enzymes, an intermediate stage may be realised, consisting of d-fructose and 
melibiose (isomeric with lactose), which is subsequently resolved into tZ-glucose 
and (i-galactose. Raffinose is found together with cane-sugar in the sugar-beet, 
its amount varying with the season. In the nianufacture of saccharose, it 
accumulates in the molasses and often occurs abundantly in the sugar extracted 
from beet-molasses by the strontia process ; in the final syrup from this treat- 
ment it occurs sometimes to the extent of 20 per cent. Rafilnose does not give 
the reactions of the monoses (reduction of Fehling’s solution, etc.), and hence 
contains no carbonyl group, its rational formula being 

(OeHiiOs • 0) • (C,H,oO. • 0 • o«h:,, 05 ). 

OalactOHo Ohicoao .b’nuitoHC 

MeUbiose, which, like lactose, exhibits the reactions of the monoses and contains 
a carbonyl group, is represented thus : (C( 5 Hii 05 • 0) * So that rajSB.- 

Oalactoac <ilucoH(ii 

nose usually decomposes first at the point where a carbonyl group occurs 
(between glucose and fructose) ; otherwise it would yield a biose without a free 
carbonyl group. Indeed, Neuberg (1907) has shown that the action of emuLsin 
on raffinose gives galactose and cane-sugar (which does not give the monose 
reactions), this decomposition thus occurring at the opposite end of the mole 
cule. This observation supports Herzfeld’s hypothesis that in the beet raffinose 
is formed from saccharose and galactose, the latter originating in the decom- 
position of pectic substances, possibly by the action of an anti-emulsin. 

In presence of saccharose and invert sugar, raffinose may bo determined quantitatively 
by the ojptical method previously described (Saccharimetry), or by the method devised by 
Ofner (1907), who extracts the whole of the raffinose with pure methyl alcohol, evaporates 
the alcohol, hydrolyses the remaining syrup for 3 hours on tlio water-bath with 3 per cent, 
sulphuric acid, and then precipitates the galactose as methyli^honylhydrazone, which is 
quite insoluble and can be easily weighed ; the corresponding weight of raffinose can then 
be calculated. An exact determination of raffinose in sugar, which almost always contains 
less than 0*5 per cent, of it, is very difficult. The presence of raffinose in small propor- 
tion in saccharose is regarded as probable if the ratio between non-sugar and ash is less 
than 1*5. 

D. TETROSES 

MANNOTETROSE, C 24 H 42 O 21 , is found in manna, and yields 2 mols. galac- 
tose, 1 of fructose, and 1 of glucose on hydrolysis. 

E. HIGHER POLYOSES 
Starch, Dextrin, Gum, Glycogen, Cellulose 

These are not, or but slightly, sweet, and are amorphous and, in some 
cases, insoluble in water. On hydrolysis they usually give either pentoses alone 
or hexoses alone, pentoses and hexoses being formed together only in rare 
instances. Their molecular weights are unknown, but their molecules are very 
large and are represented by the general formula, n (CgH^^gOe) (n — 1) HgO ; 
where n is very large, this approximates to (C^HioOs)'', which represents the 
results of analysis. 

STARCH, (CgHipOg),,. It has already been pointed out (pp. 133, 140, and 
525) how starch originates in vegetable organisms and how it passes from the 
leaves, where it is formed under the influence of chlorophyll and of light, to 
the reserve stores of the plants (tubers, seeds, etc. ; in cryptogams, which 
have no chlorophyll, starch is not formed). It is a carbohydrate, and occurs in 
white granules insoluble in both cold and hot water, although with the latter 
it swells up, forming starch paste, which is coloured a characteristic deep blue 
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by dilute iodine solution. Starch, paste is dissolved by acids, forniing glucose 
(see p. 532), and by diastase (see pp. 133, 140, and 201), forming intermediate 
poly OSes with less complex molecules (dextrins) and then maltose and iso- 
maltose. Starch does not give the reactions of the ' monoses (i.e., with 
Fehling’s solution, phenylhydrazine, etc.), and hence contains no free carbonyl 
groups, so that its rational formula (see pp. 523, 538) will be : (CgHjoOr, • 0 ) 

. . . (CeHioO^ • 0 • CeHioO^) . . . (0 ■ 5), where there is only one dicar- 

bonyl linking, possibly in the middle ; two such linkings are inadmissible, 
since otherwise decomposition should give, together with c?-gliicose, another 
substance with two carbonyl groups. Such a substance has, however, never 
been obtained. 

The molecular weight has not been established, but it must be very high, 
and, according to Syniewski, the formula is C2i6H3goO|30j molecule con- 
sisting of twelve C18 nuclei. 

The shape of the starch granules varies with the plant from which they are 
obtained, so that it is possible to ascertain the origin of starch by observing 
it under the microscope (with a magnification of 200 diameters ; see Figs. 378 
to 385).^ When examined in polarised light, between crossed nicols, potato- 
starch granules, having a stratified structure and an eccentric nucleus, show a 
black cross like the multiplication sign ( X ) (Fig. 386), while other stratified 
starch granules with a central nucleus also behave like doubly refracting 
crystals but show a black cross more like the sign of addition ( + ) ; this is 
seen well with wheat starch (Fig. 387). Starch granules show their stratifica- 
tion better under the microscope if they are treated with a dilute solution of 
chromic acid containing a little sulphuric acid, and in some cases dark I’adial 
striae also appear. 

Commercially the name Jlour is given to starches from cereals, leguminosea), 
acorns, chestnuts, etc., and that of starch to those from potatoes, manioc root, 
arrowroot, palm stems, sago, etc., but chemically there is no difference. The 
flour of these plants contains more or less gluten (wheat, 12 per cent. ; rice, 3 to 
5 per cent.), and wheat yields 56 to 65 per cent, of starch ; maize, 60 to 65 per 
cent. ; rice, 70 to 73 per cent. ; rye, 45 per cent. ; oats, 32 per cent. ; barley, 

38 per cent. ; beans, peas, and lentils, about 38 per cent.^ 

^ Starches of different kinds may possess granules of similar form, but may bo distingiiiHliod 
by the varying mean magnitudes of the granules, although in most kinds there are a gr-eadcr 
or less number of granules much smaller than the average, those being sometimes grouped, 
together in ovoid or bunch-like masses {e.g., rice, oat, starch, etc.). Tlie average sizes of the 
granules of the different starches, in micromillimetres (g), are generally as follows : 

(1) Wheat : large granules, 26-29g, more common ; small granules, 7g 

(2) Barley : „ „ 20g, ,, „ ,, „ 4-5g 

(3) Rye : „ „ 36g, „ „ „ „ Og 

(4) Potato : „ „ 60-80g, „ „ „ „ 20g 

(5) Rice : bunches, 20g, of several granules ; separate granules, 5g 

(6) Oats : ,, 30g, „ ,, ,, ,, 8g 

(7) Maize : large granules, 18-20g, more common ; small granules, 5g 

(8) Buckwheat: ,, „ 9g (polyhedra) ,, ,, 5g 

“ The mean percentage compositions of potatoes, wheat, and rice are as follow : 



Water, 

Starch 

Non- 

nitrogcnoiis 

extractives 

Cellulose 

b'at 

Protcuns 

Ash 

Potatoes .... 

76 

18*7 

1 

0-8 

0*2 

21 

1*2 

Wheat .... 

' 13*5 

64 

3*8 

2*.^ 

2*0 

12*5 

1*7 

Rice .... 

13*1 

76*8 

0-6 

0-6 

7*8 

1-0 


Potato starch in. particular always contains, as a component resisting elimination by any 
purification, 0*165 per cent, of P^Og, corresponding with 0*35 per cent, of ash, and it has been 


suggested that starch consists of the molecular complex, (CoHio 05 )??,.PO^Ov n being 260. 





Fig. 378. — Rico starch. 


Fid. 379. — MaiKO Htarcli, 

(a) Free p;ramilcB ; (6) horny ])art. 


380. — Ruokwluuit Htarcli. 
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Tlie specific gravity of potato starch, when air-dried, is i •5029, and when 
dried at 100°, 1-6330. 

When heated above* 160° it is transformed into dextrin. 

MANUFACTURE. In Italy starch is extracted principally from inaiz(% cdc,., hut in 
Germany almost exclusively from potatoes. A starch factory should always hav(‘ a supply 
of pure cold water, not very hard and free from iron. 

Fresh mature potatoes contain about 20 per cent, of starch. (mitUTnmu 18 ]K‘r cent., 
maximum 21 per cent.), the proportion beinc determined snfTiei(Mitly (\xac.tly by a veuy 
rapid physical process, proposed in 1837 by Berg, applied in 1845 by .Balling, and iinpr<)\^(‘d 
in 1880 by Behrend, Marcher, and Morgen. An exact relation exists b(4av(Hm sp(M*.ili(; 
gravity of potatoes and their starch-content, and it has bc(ui found that tlut dillerencc^ 




Fig. 388. 


Kkj. mi 


between the total dry substance (S) and the starch-coiitcuit {F) is constant (tlu^ ()roport ion 
of non-starch, N, is on the average 5-752 per cent.). Thus a determination of the dry 
matter gives the proportion of starch, since F = S — N, Fiivthor, if the tvhiiion b<4Ave(m 
F and the specific gravity is determined once for all, a Tabhi' (lan pi't^pan^l showing 
the proportion of dry matter or of starch from the speciiic gravity, which (win Ix' (h^l.erniine^I 
from the loss in weight of a given weight of potatoes in air (5 kilos) wlxm we*igh(xl iinniKU’HiHl 
in water ; if, for instance, this weight is 400 grms., the loss of w(xght will Ix'. 4000 grins. 


Weight in 
water of 
5 kilos of 
potatoes, 
grms. 


Weight in 
water of 
5 kilos of 
potatoes, 
grms. 


Weight hi 
wntcr ()! 
5 kilos of 
potatoes, 
grins. 


2 S & S 





WASHING OF POTATOES 5»y 

and the specific gravity 5000 : 4600 = 1*087, which the Table sliows to correspond with 
21*2 per cent, of dry matter and 15*4 per cent, of starch- By means of the balance shown 
in Figs. 388 and 389 or of the Reimann or Schwarzer basket steelyard the potatoes (;aii be 
rapidly weighed in air and in water at To calculate the [)ractical yield tlu^ value 







given in the Table should be diminislied by 1 *5 per cent., since part of the starch is converted, 
during extraction, into soluble sugar, which may also exist to a small extent in potatoes 
which are either not too ripe or too old. The 
washing of potatoes in starch factories is mod 
important, and is carried out in machines of 
various types. The first washing, to remove 
the soil and stones, which are present to the 
extent of about 8 per cent. , can be done in the 
machine shown in Fig. 105 (p. 142) or in trans- 
porter channels like those used for sugar-beets 
{see Figs. 318--320). The potatoes are then 
raised by an inclined Archimedean screw in a 
perforated channel (see Fig. 321), the washing 
being repeated with copious jets of water in a 
long vessel having a concave perforated bottom 
and fitted with vaned stirrers, which are some- 
times furnished with brushes (Siemen’s washer. 

Fig. 390). The potatoes pass along the vessel in the opposite direction to that taken by 
the water, which is introduced clean at the extremity where the washed potatoes emerge. 
The washing of 40 tons of potatoes per 24 hours requires, on an average, 20 cu. metres 
of water per hour. 

The rasps used to convert the potatoes into pulp, by rupturing all the starch-containing 
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cells, consist of a number of saw-edged steel plates fixed radially round a dniin vvhi(^h ban 
a diameter of 50 to 60 cm. (Figs. 391 and 392) and rotates at a sjXH^d of 800 to 1000 r<n'o- 
lutions per minute. The Angele rasp (Fig. 393) consists of such a dnnn woi’king in a, (cylin- 
drical casing, which in some forms has a saw-toothed inner surfac.c (Hehmidt rasp, I^'ig. 394), 
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Fig. 395. 
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Fig. 397. 
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Fig. 398. 




A powerful water-jet keeps the saw-edt^es cte and wa A*' ' \ "><’<'>‘*<'<1 Hiirfiuvs. 

neath. The pulp from which the starch has been removed (100 10^^01 "-I'''' ' ' 
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of starch would thus result, the pulp is passed into ordinary horizontal ston(‘. nulls like 
those used in flour-mills, the stones having a diameter of about a metre and making 150 
turns per minute. The Champonnois rasp, used in France, is composed of a drum, K 
(Figs. 395 and 396), formed of a number of saw-blades with the ttxdb turned inwar’ds ; 
the washed potatoes enter by the feeder, J, and are forced against 
the saw-edged periphery by the blades, F, which are rapidly 
rotated by the pulley, H. A water- jet supplied at K washes tlu^ 
pulp between the saw-blades into the vessel, JV, below, loss by 
spurting being prevented by the casing, M, 

For large factories, however, Uhland has suggested the 
rejilacement of the mill by a sjjecial machine which completely 
disintegrates the remaining starch- containing cells witbout 
rui)turing the fibres. This machine consists of a horizontal 
cone of cast-iron, either channelled or edged (Figs. 397 and 398) 
and enclosed in a casing of similar shape ; by means of a screw 
regulator, V, the distance between the cone and casing can be 
varied. The coarse paste is ' introduced by a hopper and fed on 

to the cone, C, by the blades, being subsequently discharged througli the channel, IL 
In order to separate the starch granules from the residual pulj), which holds ii^ solution 
the vegetable juice and in susj)ension the cellular residues of the vegetables tissiK'S, epirksrmis, 
etc., the pulp is passed immediately (to avoid fermentation) on to coppesr sitsves of various 
types (usually semi-cylindrical and several metres iu hsngth) ; 
these retain the residues, while a water-spray, hcslped by suiiiabNs 
scrapers, carries the starch granules througli the mesluss 
transverse section, Fig. 399) ; the same Hcra})ei‘H, whicdi are 
arranged helically, carry the exhausted residues to thes far (uid of 
the sieve and keep the latter clean. 

When these operations are carried out properly and in ]arg(^ 
works, the total loss is not more than 0*3 kilo of dry starch on 
100 kilos of washed potatoes ; these losses are deteiited by 
estimating chemically the starch in the ultimate exhausted 
residues. 

The milky liquid collected under the sieves also contains, in addition to starch, small 
proportions of colouring and gummy matters, proteins, dextrin, and v(uy lino partic.les of 
epidermis, sand, etc. In order to separate these impurities, the starch-mill< is introduced 
into large concrete vessels, where the sand separates in a few minutes. The li(jui(l witli tbe 
suspended starch is then removed to another vessel, • 
where the whole of the starch separates after a rest of 
10 to 12 hours, but in some cases the starch is sub- 
jected to levigation with a gentle current of water in a 
number of vessels, in which the starch forms successive 
deposits. The water and the dissolved impurities are 
readily separated, either during or after standing, by 
means of a floating syphon consisting of a funnel 
joined to an india-rubber tube (Fig. 400). The volume 
of the deposit tanks is taken to be about 1 cu. metre 
per 100 kilos of potatoes treated. 

In some starch factories the starch is still separated 
from the milky liquid by a kind of levigation on in- 
clined planes, the liquid passing slowly along large 
wooden or cement channels, 30 metres long, 1 to 3 
metres wide, 50 to 60 cm. deep, and with a slope of 3 
to 5 mm. per metre. The coarser starch, together with 
a little sand, is deposited in the first parts of the channel ; then comes the best starcb, 
while the smallest granules, mixed with a few organic impurities, arc the last to sc'.trtk’!. 
TRo water which emerges from the end of the channel is passed through, two or threu'. 
depositing tanks before being rejected. In order that the working may be coTitinuous, 
two channels are always employed, one being in use while the starch is being romovcnl 
from the other. The channels are fed from large reservoirs provided with stirrers so that 
the density of the starch suspension may be kept constant and uniform (3® Bti, the liquid 



Fig. 400. 



Fig. 401. 
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being fed at the rate of 6 litres per minute per 2*5 sq. inetixvs of (thainu'I huvUwv). 'riio 
crude starch from the first and last portions of the channel may i)e |)iirili<‘(l by n‘|M‘ating 
the levigation, but that obtained from depositing tanks forms a eompacl- mass composed 
of a lower layer of coarse granules mixed with a little sand, an inU‘rm(‘dia,t(^ porta- layer, 
and a grey uppermost layer mixed with organic detritus. It is jndisptaisablt^ (o wash i h<* 
starch quickly, as in time the impurities impart to it a pale yt^IIow eoloui*. h\)i' (In's 
purpose the layer of starch — the so-called green darch (/’.c., impur-(% moist, starch) is 
covered with double its depth of water, a suspended stinxa’ fithal with long blades ( h’ig. 101 ) 
being then lowered to the surface 
of the starch ; the first more 
impure layer is thus stirred up so 
as to form a dense milk of 4° to 
5° Be., this being deposited in an 
adjacent wooden vat or on the 
inclined channel. The middle 
purer layer is then stirred up and 
the suspension removed, and so on. 

In these wooden vats (see Ido. •1()2. 

Pig. 401) the stirring is repeated, 

this operation being continued until a perfectly wliitc starch is obtaitusl, Ou' wash-waf ers 
being removed after each deposition. 

When the starch is not refined in this way and dried, the growib of tmudd is pr(‘verrl(‘d 
by keeping it under water slightly acidified with sulphuric a(U(l uni il it is to he sold. This 
green starch, which is used, for example, for manufacturing ghie.<)S(s (contains about fid to 
55 per cent, of water; part of this can be removed in (Huiti-ifuges simihir io (hoH(' used 
for sugar (p. 565), the perforated drum being coated inside with a, (itu^ clot h to n-la.in (h(‘ 
granules. The superficial layer of the cake of starch is s(U’aptHl olT, as it (loutahis impiirith's, 
and the remainder (with 35 to 40 per cent, of moisture) tlum diseharg(‘d below ; \\ it h a 
drum 80 cm. in diameter 50 kilos of starch arc obtained. c(‘nt rirug<‘s nn‘ hsl >\‘it h a. 
dense suspension of the starch of 20° B^. The impure grey starch obtaimsl in the' sesmndary 
sedimentation vessels is mixed to a dense milk and passed through liu<‘ silk sieve's, which 




retain the detritus and solid proteins, etc., the sieved milk Ixung conv(y<‘d to otlu'r lliu-r 
sieves and then to the inclined channels or sedimentation vats. To pn'vuud. had net itm 
and to increase the whiteness of starch, 0*5 kilo or more of calcium biHul[)hit(‘ solut ion {in 
some cases sulphurous acid is used) is sometimes added to cacdi (mbi(-. nu-tn^ of (he milk. 
These reagents, as well as sulphuric acid or caustic soda in small ])rop()rt ions, fa(‘ili(at(' t lu' 
deposition of the starch in the tanks, but they impart a faint reacition io ilu^ final st a rch, at id 
it is advisable to employ them only in the treatment of frozen or bad fiotalot's, udu'rc i hc' 
product readily ferments and turns yeUow. Bleaching is sometinu's ('fiVctcMl with dihitiN 
filtered calcium hypochlorite solution (1 : 300), together with sulphuric, acid ; aitnr a, h-w 
minutes’ contact, the starch is washed in an abundant supply of cold w-atc-r unt il iho ix'uct.ion 
of the chlorine disappears. The last trace of yellow in the starch may be eorr(‘ct,('d bv Hlight. 
blueing with ultramarine, indigo carmine, Prussian blue, etc. 

When potato or cereal starch is to be prepared in cubical or similar calu-s, tlu^ niasH 
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from the sediiHentatioii tanks is introduced into moulds of <jjalvanis(^d or tiinuMi iron with 
perforated bases (the cubes are 10 cm. in eacli direction) ; thesis art', (‘itlnn* (melost'd in 
evacuated cases or, as Uhland sugifi;ested, subjecte<l. to consid(a-able aii>pi'(‘ssur(% so as 
to remove the water as far as possible (.see Fig. 402). Fig. 40‘i sliows how the batt(M'i(‘S 
of moulds are arranged in large factories ; th<^ dens(^ starc-li-cream from val/ Oils a, 
liopj)er travelling on a suspended iron rail and sto|)])ing abov(3 each mould t-o (ill il^ ; wIhmi 
all the moulds are full, they are (dosed hermetically and the air-corn })r(3Ssor st.a.rt(‘d. With 
a suitable macliine the smooth e.akes ai*e removed whoh^ from tlu^ moulds, and a-s th(‘y 
contain v(viy little watevr, the time required for drying is eonsid(‘ral)ly shorti*M(‘d. 

M'oder’u jilants make use of another aiTangtunent (hwdsed by Uhla-nd (Fig. 404). ll(‘r(‘ 

tire moulds ai’e littrxl inside with a rublxa* bag with a perfoi’al.iMl ba,s(‘. and c()V(^r<‘d with 
cloth ; this fits closely to the walls aird gives a jrui’er stai'ch, while tlie moulds can b(^ 
thoroughly cleaned after each operation. 

The (Iryimj of the starch is carried out in hot-air desic.c.ators, whi(di rc^adily r*(Hluc(^ th(‘. 
moisture to 20 per cent., which is the customary proportion ; if rnort^ inoist 4 U’(^ is piTscmt 
an allowance is made to the purchaser, but if tluu*e is less than 20 p(u* c(‘nt;. Mi(‘ sidhu* Ios(‘h, 
as no allowance is then made. In order to obtain starcli of good appi^ariimui th('. liurr- 
perature of drying should be about .‘10“ to 25" (at 50" it begins to swc'll and form lumps) 
and the air should issue from the desiccator almost saturated with moisture afU'r trav(*rsing 
all tlic frames or gratings on which the moist starch is spread, in a thin lay(M’ or in <iak(^s. 
4die best arrangement consists of channels or galleries 10 to 12 metres long, 1 -2 metres wid(‘, 
and 2 metres high, tlirough which 
trolleys carrying the frames pass 
from one end to the other ; the 
hot, dry air is injected under slight 
lircasure in the opposite direction 
by a large helical fan, gentle suction 
being applied at the far end if neces- 
sary. Kajiid drying depends not 
HO much on the temperature as on 
the supply of the ])roper amount 
of ])ure, dry air. TIk^ doors of 
the drying tunnel slide up, and 
are opemod just suiliciently to allow of the entry and exit of the trolleys from time to tlTin^ 
((svery hour). 

It has recently been ])roposed to employ mechanical driers consisting of a numlxu’ of 
stories fitted with cmdless bands, or of long revolving cylinders, wliile in sonu^ easels drying 
in, a vacuum has been practised as with distillery residues (,s*ee Fig. 151, p. 182), time^ and 
space laving thus economised and the output consequently grcvatly increasevd. 

4410 druvd starcli forms friable lumps, and to obtain it in powder it is jiasscul first, into 
grooved (iylinders and then into sieves similar to those employed in mills. I\)r tluv us(v of 
ball-mills, me Vol. I., p. ()52 ; this VoL, p. 2()9, Microscopical appearance, see p. 587. 

Yield of Starch and Treatment of Residues. Of 20 kilos of starch prcvsivnt; in potato(\H, 
17 to 18 are usually obtained in the pure, dry state, the rest going into tluv rivsidm^s. 44i(^ 
moist pulp, freed from starch (within 0-5 per cent.), contains the parenchyma and (vpidtuTnis 
of the potatoivs, wliich are composed largely of cellulose saturated with aijuiH)UH juices. 
''Tluv prcHHcd X)ulp (about 16 x)er cent, of the weight of the jiotatocs), wbudi is somd.um^H 
dried (it then constitutes 2 to 4 ])or cent, of the weiglit'of the xiotatoes and contains .50 to 
GO x)er cent, of starcli), forms a good cattle-food, either alone or mixed with liran, (vbafT, (4.(;. 
It is dried in the vacuum ax)|3aratus used for “grains” [see p. 182) or for becHt-pulj) (see. 
Fig. ,225, ]). 552). The waste waters contain jiotash salts (O-OG ])er cicnt. K.,() [ 0’017 p(T 
cent. PoOg ~h OT per cent, ash + 0-24 per cent, sugar 0T2 xier cent, gum -| ■ ()vl7 ])cr 
cent, nitrogenous substances) and may be used for irrigating ])asture land ; if it is not 
digested quickly it undergoes fermentation. These waters are readily clarified by colloidal 
aluminium hydroxide. The moist, nou-pressed pulp has the following jicrcentagcv composi- 
tion : water, 86 ; protein, 0*7 to 04) ; fat, OT ; starch and extractives, 11*2 ; cdlulose 
1-5 ; ash, 0-4. 

WHEAT STARCH. Since wheat also contains, in addition to 56 to 65 ])(vr c(vnt. of 
starch, 12 to 16 per cent, of gluten, the separation of the latter renderB the xii’oparation of tluv 
starch more difficult. By the fermentation process (Hallo) the gluten is rendered soluble 
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and consequently lost, so that only wheats containing little gluten arc treated in this 
manner. The non-fermentation process, in which the gluten is recovered, is the one usually 
employed, more especially because no large amount of bad-smelling liquor is formed, as is 
the case with the other method. 

In the fermentation process the wheat is cleaned and steeped in wat(u* in a|)par’atus 
similar to that used with barley to be malted (see Fig. 155, p. 11)5). When sullie.iently soft 
to be squeezed between the fingers, the wheat is passed between a pair of smooth I'olls 
which break the epidermis without crushing it too much. The mass is placuHl in larg(‘ 
tanks and covered with the acid liquid from a previous fermentation, alcoholic ftu'mcmta- 
tion starting in a few days and being followed by acid fermentations (lactic^, butyric, a,c(d;ic\ 
etc.) with evolution of gas ; the fermentation is complete in 10 or 12 days in summer or 
20 days in winter, the Hquid being then clear, yellow, and covered with mould, hut not yet 
smelling. The acid liquid is decanted off, and the starch separated from th(^ hi-an in a 
finely perforated drum under a current of water. The solid residue Herv(‘s as c-atth^-food, 
while the starch-milk is allowed to deposit in the ordinary vats, where it is wasluHl ; it is 
then conveyed to the fine sieves and inclined channels (see under Potato Starch). 

!' pure starch separated in this way should, however, contain a small proportion of gluten, 

since, during the drying, this facilitates the formation of so-called crystals d(‘sirahl(^ in th<‘ 
commercial product. 

j The crude starch-milk can be purified more rapidly in the .lfcsc.a-’I )cc, astro c(‘titrifug(\ 

I which has a non-perforated drum. The purer starch is deposited fir’st in a ciompact Jaycu* 

ii ' on the inner surface of the basket and the less pure starch-milk rcunaining is dischai’g(Hl 

-i automatically before it deposits its impurities, new starch-milk being introdiuuMl and 

! treated similarly until a thick layer of moderately pure starch is ol)tained. '!rh('. c,(uitrifug<> 

^ is stopped, the water discharged from the middle, and the yellowish, suix'rlicjial |)ortion 
I of the starch, which contains gluten, etc., removed with a sponge. starcdi is tlum 

• discharged, mixed with water in a vat fitted with a stirring arrangenumt, and tlu^ staA'cJi- 



cream, sometimes after a little ultramarine or indigo carmine has heum addend, introduced 
into the suction moulds. 

The drying of the cakes (see Potato Starch) is carried out immediately (U) avoid moidd- 
growth), and in winter-time this is done in an oven, the temperature of whi(ih is raist^d from 
30° to 75° ; in the summer the drying is begun in the air. When a cau'tain stag(^ is nnujluMl 
in the drying process, the cakes shrivel at the surface ; this less pure port, ion is rtanoved 
and the cakes broken into smaller blocks, which arc wrapped in papeu* and dricul fiu’tlua*. 
Under this treatment the mass gradually assumes the radiating striUituiH'. *- 

In the non-fermentation process the crushed wheat is treatcid with a stix^am of watt‘r, 
being manipulated meanwhile in the form of a paste, which is plac(‘.d on p(^rforat(‘d channelH 
or sieves so that the whole of the starch is gradually removed and th(5 pasty glutcui kdi.. 
The starch is then deposited in the ordinary manner, while tlu^ glutcm in transfi^rrcHl t.o 
rotating cylinders with their inner surfaces covered with points, which retain tJu^ ‘pure 
gluten ; - the bran is washed away with water. 

According to a suggestion by Fesca, the dry ground wheat is mix<Hl with water and 
the paste introduced into a centrifuge with a perforated drum, the starch lading st^parat.ed 
by a continuous current of water, while the gluten remains in the centrifuge ; tlu‘, furtluu- 
operations are as usual. The Fesca process is very simple and more convtmicait than that; 

1 Wheat flour attains its maximum whiteness 30 to CO days after grinding and nd-ains it until 
about the sixth month, after which it slowly darkens. In Americja various pateuts hav(^ Ixaui 
filed, during the last few years, for Obtaining this maximum wliiteness more rapidly l)y tr(‘at.ing 
the flour with ozone, chlorine, bromine, sulphur dioxide, etc., but bettor results are bbtjuned with 
mtrogen peroxide (NOg). According to some observers, flours bleached in this way begin t,o 
darken earlier, irregular staining taking place. The process which has given the most favo'urabb‘ 
results and has been largely applied in America and before the War also in Italy, is that of Weseuer 
(Ger. Pats. 209,550 and 232,204), according to which flour is bleached instantaneously in ciontacd. 
with a current of air containing mere traces of nitrosyl chloride (.‘Jec Vol. L, p. .380) • i kilo of the 
latter is sufficient to bleach 100 tons or even more of flour. 

2 In presence of a little water and at a moderate temperature, the gluten thus obtained 

undergoes a slight fermentation and becomes liquid ; when dried in thin layc^rs on metal plat,(\s, 
tois 18 obtained in transparent sheets, which are used as a glue in the mauufaciture of boolH. 
Or the gluten is mixed with 5 per cent, of powdered salt and made into strings in pressc^s ; tlu^ 
strings are ^led in an oven, when they become friable and readily convertible into flour, whiedi 
^ used in the preparation of dough and serves as a foodstuff when mixed with other t)roductH. 
The gluten contains 75 per cent, of nitrogenous substances, 21 of non-nitrogenous suhstanceH, 
1 to 5 of fat and 1-5 of ash. ® 
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described above. TIic a,v(^rage yields, cakuilatcd as peroentages oil the wheat, ar<l®s follow : 
first quality starch, air-drii^d, 54 ; glutiai flour, 12 ; bran, mixed with a little gluten a,nd 
stareli, 19-5 ; mattei’s dissolvxHl in the wasti*- wat(u*, 14. 

Microseo]>ical ap])earanee, sae j). 587. 

RICE STARCH. On the a,v(M‘ag(^, ric.e ' contains 77 per cent, of starch and less glutcm 
(4 to 5 per cent.) than wluat, hut tla^ stanth is more dinic,ult to separati^ (for 1 part of glutiui 
about I part of starch is lost). Of all tlu^ prcxiesses whi(9i have be(‘n suggi^sttul, that- dcwised 
by Orlando *h)nes in 1840 still giv(‘s tlu^ Ix^st resiilts. Use; is g<‘nerally made of waste ri(x> 
(broken ric.e, costing I4.s*. to 24.s\ pia* (piintal aixxirding to the; stetson), which is siiftcuied 
in a large galvanis(Hl iron or iron stet^ping <‘,yiind(a* with a conii^ai ba-s(% by nuans of dilute 
solutions of caustic soda (0-5 fxu* cent, in wintta*, 0-5 per cent, in summer). H(U’C‘ it is hdt 
for 5 to 15 hours, being mix(xl (‘vc‘ry 5 to 5 hours with a vigorous air-j(4 ; in wint.(‘r 
th(^ alkali solution is heated to 20". 41ie durat ion of tlu^ ste(^})ing varii's with tlu^ (juality of 
the rice and with tlie season of the yt^ar ; Italian ric.c^ recjuires 5 to (> hours and Itangoon 
rice as much as 14 hours, the soda solution bdng (diangcxl in the lattin* caisi^ after six or 
eight hours. After steeping, the riee can he readily crushed htl-ween the lingers, 'the 
dissolved gluten (20 to 50 grins, per litre) is s(‘.j)arated from the alkalim^ licpiid simply by 
acidification with Hulphuric acid (in ordcu* to bring the ghitcui into suc.h a condition that 
it can be filtcired in a tiltci'-prcss, the tcunpcTature is raisexi to 80” or 1 kilo of limc'. is addixl 
pci' cubic metro of the alkaline solution). In some ease's the glutcm is cvxtrac.tcxl wif.h an 
alkaline liquid in an apparatus similar to hec^t-dilTusors {fim p. 572), while' in otluu’s f-he 
cixtraction is carried out in a vacuinn with agitation. The swollen and softiMieel rice, eion- 
taining a little of the alkaline scjlution, is then ground he^twc'en horizontal millstoiu's, a 
liepxid paste witli 22 to 20 per esent,* of starchy matter hedng chtaiiKid ; tliis is pumped 
xi]) into largo square ejemont tanks provided with stirrers {see ifig. 401), whexx^ it is trexitexl 
with more dilute caustic soda solution (()-2 per e;ent.), care Ixdng taken in summer that 
the'! temperature does not rise sufficiently to admit of fermcmtatioii. Jti these tanks the' 
se^Iiaration of the starch from the liquid oeempi('.H about 1 J hours after the stirring 
is stopped. The liquid is decanted and the residual staredi mixexl with a frc^sli ejuantity of 
0-2 i)er e.eut. NaOH solution and Mt for 45 minutes to scittle. In some easels this washing 
is revpcxited a third and fourth time, the thin surface laye^r of ye41ow starch containing gluteui, 
<d-e*.., heung scraped olT cxich time', before adding fre'sh washing water; tlui scrapings from 
the lirst and second settlings are ground again in the stone mill, sieved, and mixexl with the^ 
of-her starch. After tJie final washing, for which water is usc'd, the^ starch-milk is convevyed 
to other cement depositing tanks, bc'-ing previously pasHeid through oscillating, inclinexl 
silk siewc's or through revolving pen-forated cylinders sprayed outside with water to preveuit 
obstruction liy impurities or by sedid gluten (the gluten separates best with rathxu' hard, 

‘ Rice (Oryza saliva,) is an annual plant belonging to i-hc (Iraminejc indigiMious to Kastcu’n 
India and, a,ccording to some, to Ethiopia. In Knropo it is cultivated principally in Italy and 
also in Spain and in the south of Kussia-, particularly on irrigable lands. In, .Japan and jfra-zil 
it is grown in the moist soil of warm, rainy regions, while in Amerixxi it is extonsivedy cultivatixl 
in Florida, and Soiitlmrn (iarolina. In riixvplanfcations tlio bottom of the plant is kept un(l(w 
almost stagnant water, and, on acc.oimt of the miasmata, which (uuisc^ ma-laria, the liekls should 
Ix^ a-t some distanc.e from any ha-hitation ; the ripening of the head is brought about by the 
intxmso heat of sumnu^r. After the harvest the rice is separated from the ear by uxuins of suita-hlc^ 
rmudunoH (threshers), hut still retains the glunu’ss or husk, being known as paddy rlvv. This is 
Hx'.paratod from the residues by means of c,onc.cntric. toothed cylinders and is then sieved and ]>lac.ed 
betwtien two light, horizontal, stone discos (or hrahmm)^ oix^ of which is fixxxl while the otlun' 
revolves ; in this way tlic husk is removed. The husk was formerly, and t-o«Homo o.xtcaif- is now, 
scixirated from the rx'.e by means of verti(!a.l i)eHtloH, whixdi fall automatic-ally hut without touching 
thti botitom of the mortar Idled with the ric.e ; the grains x)f rice are thus rubbed, one against, 
the oi-her, and the liusk removed. The (‘.omploto removal of the husk and dust is oiTcxrted by 
means of a simple vertical mill similar to the double one used for black powder (Mg. 185) and 
making 50 to 40 turns per minute. The rice is finally polished in a xlouble verticial c-onica-l 
apparatus, the inner Cione of which is jmovidod with brushes of vortical metal wires and rx'ivolves 
at the rate's of 200 turns per minute, and rubs the rice against the outer jxjrforated cotx's ; the 
polished rie;e is discharged at tlio bottom. 100 kilos of paddy rice give 77 kilos of (hdvusked 
rice, or (>7 of commorciial rice, or (>5 of unpolished or partially polished rice, or 59 of polished riee. 
Tlio rosiducH c-onsist of about 1*5 per c.eut. of waste, 20 per cent, of husk, 2-5 per cent, of resin, 
and 8*5 per cent, of meal, which is used as fodder, and contains, on an average, 12*5 per c.eut. 
of fat, 1,5 per cent, of total protein, 5 per cent, of cellulose, 45 per cent, of extractives, and 8 pi'i* 
cent, of ash. A hectare of good rice land yields 60 to 70 lioctols. of rice. The following j)ric<?H 
wore quoted for rice in October, 1911 : iWdy rice: Ostiglia, 17.v. 6d. ; Japanese, 15.‘<. iki. ; 
liurmese, 15tf. per quintal ; Ostiglia rice, first quality, 36,9. lOd., third quality, 54.v. ; Burmese, 
28^. ; first quality Japanese, 26^. 6d. 
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chalky "v^^iter). The deposited starch is mixed with water and centrifuged in a non-per- 
f orated drum in the manner employed for wheat starch, the yellow surface layer being 
removed with a sponge. Finally, it is made into a thick paste (24° .Be. or about 50 per 
cent, of water ; alkalinity less than 0*2 per cent.) with water and moulded under an air- 
pressure of two atmospheres or with a suction-pump giving a vacuum of (500 mm. (see 
Pigs. 402, 403, 404) ; the starch has not a very bright appearance if made into (:alvc\s 
immediatety it leaves the centrifuge. In this way blocks containing 40 to 50 per (;ent. of 
water are obtained, and these are subjected to a preliminary drying in an ovt^n. at 40" to 
45° ; after 5 to 8 days the mass contains 30 per cent, of water and is shrivelkMl at tli(^ 
surface, owing to efflorescence of the gluten, etc. This impure, yellow portion, which may 
constitute 15 per cent, of the whole, is sawn off, washed, centrifuged, filter- pressed, and 
then either treated again or dried and sold as a lower-grade product. The remaining blociks 
are dried further in the air or, more commonly, after wrapping in paper, in, an oven, where 
the temperature is raised to 25° in two days, to 28° on the third, and then slowly to 32" 
or 35°. In 15 to 20 days the mass contains 12 per cent, of water and is crystallised com- 
pletely in long, fragile needles with irregular surfaces ; these blocks are tJien exposed to 
the air (sheltered from dust), the normal moisture-content of 15 to 18 i)er cent, being tlius 
acquired (the alkalinity is usually below 0-15 per cent.). According to (,hu’. I^at. 205,763, 
the formation of needles is accelerated by drying the moist starch rapidly, grinding and 
compressing in the moulds ; the cakes are then wrapped in paper and placed in tlio oi*dinary 
channel ovens, through which warm, moist air is passed. The starch may Ix'. bleacluid in 
the ordinary way with sulphur dioxide and blued with ultramarine (about 1 50 to 200 grins, 
being added per 500 litres of dense cream before introducing it into the moulds). .Didicultics 
are often encountered in the manufacture of rice starch, owing to the readiness with whic-h 
fermentation occurs, this leading to generation of gas and to trouble in the scittling and 
clearing of the liquids ; the remedy lies in increasing the concentration of the alkali employed 
or in the use of sulphur dioxide. Rice gluten, separated from the various residues and 
alkaline wash-waters, cannot be used for making shoemaker’s paste. 

Rice starch is employed largely for making face powder and almost exedusively for the 
starching of linen, a gloss being obtained in the latter case by the addition of bo, rax (6 to 8 
per cent.), finely powdered stearic acid (2 to 3 per cent.), etc. 

Statistics, see later. Microscopical examination, see p. 587. 

MAIZE STARCH. The maize, which has an average starch-content of 62 to 65 per cent., 
is softened in tepid water for 3 or 4 days and ground coarsely, the gi^rm and bran 
being then separated and the remaining flour treated several times witli sidphurous ac-id. 
It is then sieved and the resulting starch-milk treated as usual in sedimentation tanks, the 
last portions of gluten being removed. The form of the granules is shown on p. 587. 

SOLUBLE STARCH. This is used in large quantities as a dressing for textik^ fibre's and 
as an adhesive. It is prepared by the action on starch at different tem|)CTaturoH of many 
different reagents, such as alcohol and water, caustic soda, sulphuric acid, calcium hypo- 
chlorite, gaseous chlorine, ammonium persulphate, hydrogen peroxide, formic aciid, gascoim 
hydrogen chloride, diannalt (a dense diastase syrup or malt extract, known in (Icu’mauy as 
diasiofor), hydrofluosilicic acid (at 80°), etc. 

USES OF STARCH. Large quantities of starch are used as a dressing in the spiiming 
and weaving of textile fibres, in calico printing as a thickening material, in the manufacturev 
of paper, in the preparation of adhesive paste, in the laundry and kitchen, as well as for 
maldng dextrin and glucose.^ 


^ DEXTRIN is found ready formed in various vegetable juices, but is always 
mixed with, starch, and sugar, while that prepared artificially from starch, by 
the action of heat, acid, or diastase consists of a mixture of products inter- 
mediate to starch and sugar (maltose and glucose). Several dextrins of various 
molecular ma,guitudes are known (ackroodextrin, amylodextrin, erytlirodex- 
trin, etc.). Blitz and Trutke (1913) determined tke molecular weigkta of various 
dextrms by measuring the osmotic pressures of their solutions, use being made 
of artificial membranes of copper ferrocyanide enclosed in pure collodion. The 


1 The adhesive power of starch is determined hy heating a mixture of 4 grms. with 50 (;.c. 

to ^°I ^ becomca transparent and 

-o* *’®“g removed ; if, after shaking and allowing to cool, the 

paste IS thick and cannot be poured out, the adhesive properties are satisfactory.^ 
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values obtained were : amylodextrin, 20,500 to 22,000 ; achroodextrin, 8200 
to 11,700 ; eiythrodextrin, 3000 to 6800 ; ^-dextrin, 950. 

According to some, dextrin has a marked aldehydic character, and hence 
gives all the reactions of the monoses, including those with phenylhydrazine and 
Fehling’s reagent, while others hold that the aldehydic character is feeble, and 
others, again, that Fehling’s solution is not reduced, even on boiling. This 
diversity of view is explained by the great difficulty of separating chemical 
individuals from the mixtures containing them ; in any case a, 11 the dextrins 
prepared commercially reduce Fehling’s solution to a greatei* or less extent. 
Dextrin is not fermented directly, and diastase does not transform it entirely 
into fermentable sugar (maltose), 15 per cent, remaining unchanged, although 
this slowly becomes fermentable under the prolonged action of diastase (see 
p.141). _ 

Dextrin is known also by various commercial names {vegetable gunty sta/rcJi 
gum, artificial gum, goymneline, Britisli gum, etc.), and forms a liglit powder 
having a slight smell of new 
bread ; it is white, yellowish, or 
even brownish, according to the 
purity, the method of preparation, 
and the purpose for which it is 
intended. It is sometimes sold 
in semi-transparent, yellowish 
lumps. It dissolves completely 
in water when pure and has a 
high rotatory power ( [a]i, == 
about 194°) ; it is insoluble in 
alcohol. With iodine solution it 
gives a reddish coloration, and 
boiling dilute hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid converts it into 
glucose, while malt transforms it 
into maltose ; with concentrated 
nitric acid it gives oxalic acid. 

Commercial dextrins often contain a little starch and glucose, so that they 
then give a violet coloration with iodine and reduce Fehling’s solution in the 
hot ; the specific rotation varies from 125° to 225°. 

MANUFACTURE. According to the ordinary Heuse process, 1000 kilos of starch are 
moistened with 2 kilos of nitric acid of 40° Be. diluted with 300 litres of water, the paste being 
made into loaves which are dried in the air, ground finely, and heated for about two hours 
at 100° to 120°. For this purpose the starch is either spread in thin layers on a number of 
trays, which are arranged in a suitable oven, or placed in a circular Uhland apj^aratus 
(Fig. 405), the base of which is heated with superheated steam while the mass is mixed 
continually by means of a stirrer fitted with a number of pegs. If the temperature is raised 
to 130° to 140°, the duration of heating is shortened, but yellow and not white dextrin is 
obtained. 

Dextrinification is complete when the product is entirely soluble in water and gives no 
longer a blue, but only a reddish brown colour with iodine solution. 

The preparation of dextrin by torrefying starch is, however, a very simple process, 
which can also be carried out in the Uhland apparatus, the starch being stirred and heated 
at 180° to 200° by means of superheated steam until it assumes a brownish yellow colour 
and gives the reactions just mentioned. The steam-pipes are utilised for the circulation of 
cold water immediately dextrinification is complete. Its moisture- content is adjusted to 
about 12 per cent, before it is marketed. 

To distinguish commercial dextrins from gum arabic, the aqueous solution is treated 
with either oxalic acid or ferric chloride in the cold or concentrated nitric acid in the hot : 
dextrin is not altered in this way but the gum becomes turbid or gelatinises. Further, 
dextrins are strongly dextro-rotatory, while gums are almost always Imvo -rotatory. 
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GUMS. These are also polyoses (C6Hio06).r, which arc frequcuitly fornunl in plants and 
are soluble in water or swell up, giving viscous, sticky liquids ; tlicy arc insoluble! in jih^ohol 
and other solvents of the resins. Gum Arabic is oxcrotcd, from l)ecc!nil)cr i.o May, as an 
adhesive juice from the bark or, better, from the roots of certain Afritain ac^a-tnas, .‘i i,o 
metres in height ; after drying, it has the sp. gr. 1487, and the various c,(>mpon('nts vi(^l<l 
ri-glucose and arabinose on hydrolysis. In Egypt these aca(viaH (xunipy (‘n(ir(^ fo?*(‘sts, 
especially in the provinces of Kordofan and Gedda (White Nile). nalivcNS ina.k<‘ a 

number of incisions in the roots, and the liquid which issues c()nd(Mis<‘s in th<^ air into 
nutlike masses, these being detached before the coninienc-enumi. of tJic rainy season, ^rhe 
grains have the colour of amber and become white when exposcsd t.o air, so tJiati I Ihuh'. 
are two qualities of the gum. It is used in large quantiti(‘s by [)astry<x)oks a,nd in it'xi ih^ 
dyeing and printing, and generally as an adhesive. 

A similar type of gum, obtained in abundance from Senegal, issiu^s fi’oni (‘(‘rta.in vvoinids 
of cherry- and peach-trees, while Gum Tragacanth is cxtra(ded from (^(U’t.ain va,ri<^ti(‘S of 
Astragalus in Serbia, Syria, Persia, etc., and, after being rendenHl miKulaginons by |)r*o- 
longed contact with water, is used as a thickening material in calic.o printing, (dc. 

The value of a gum is ascertained by determining the vis(!Osity of its solution (,svv 
p. 91). 

GLYCOGEN or Animal Starch is also a polyoae (GflHioOfj),,, found primu* pally in tln^ 
blood and liver of mammals. It is a white amorphous powder insolubh^ in cold water, and 
is coloured reddish violet by iodine solution. It is converted into maltose by a.n (m/ynu^ 
whilst on the death of the animal containing it or on boiling with dilute! adds il. is t rans- 
formed into t?-glucose. 

CELLULOSE, (CgHj^Or,),, 

The actual molecular magnitude of cellulose liUvS not yet IxHm (‘st.al)lislM‘<! 
but is certainly very great.^ Like starch, it may b(‘- r(\gar(l(Hl. a,s a. nnilti|>le of 
CgHioOg, but, while starch is able to undergo transformations (into ([(‘xti’in, 
maltose, etc.) in the vegetable organism, celluloses rc.])r(‘.senis a. stahhs (‘otnple^x. 
Together with lignin, cellulose forms the principal conipomsnt of t-lus (M‘ll«wa.lls 
of plants. It occurs, for instance, in wood and (sotton, in (liUVrisnl- de^greMss of 
purity, while in different vegetable organisms the (h‘.11s a,ssum('. disi-imvi. aaul 
characteristic forms, readily recognisable under the microscope^, {ser Pari. HI., 
Textile Fibres). Cotton-wool and Swedish, filter-paper cemsist of cedlulose^ in an 
almost chemically pure state. ^ 

Pure cellulose forms a white amorphous mass anel c.an b(‘ e)bi>a,inc(l by 
treating cotton (flocks) successively with hot dilute (‘.austic. ])e>i.a,sh, hoi. elihiie 
hydrochloric acid, alcohol and ether, and drying at 125^’ te) (‘liminad-e^. Hie^ wa.tor 
with which a small part of the cellulose is liydrolysexl. 

^ In order to determine at least values for the nu)I(U!ulai’ inagiutud<'H of t Im jjoIvohch, 

Skraup (1905) applied to these compounds a reaction given by tln^ bios<^H ; wluni t 1 h' hd.l (M* 
are treated with acetic anhydride and dry hydrogen ohlorkle gas, tlHw giv(^ (thlorac<^tvl«(leriva,tivt‘H 
without undergoing hydrolysis, and the ehldriiie-eontents of tlim^ (l<a'ivativ<‘H' indieati^ (be 
molecular weights. In this manner the molecular weight of ccllnlosr, is found t.o Ih' ai. least 5508, 
that of soluble starch 7440, and that of glycogen 1(),85(). 

2 From the crude cellulose or woody parts of plants, J. Kihiig (190b) s(^parat<‘d four eotuporund s 
giving the following reactions: (1) hmdcdluhse, whieli is hydr<)lys(xl by mitua'af ; 

(2) cutin or suherin, which’is soluble in alkali but insoluble in'ammbiiiaeai e<)pp<a- oxide soliit ion ; 

(3) lignin, which is oxidisable by weak oxidising agents; (4) true rrllidmc, iiisolubh^ in dilute' 
acid or alkali, soluble in ammoniacal coi)per oxide, not oxidiHable by hydrogen [xu'oxidi'. 

The part of the cellulose which enters into the formation of the (xdl, but, give's no glucejse' 
on hydrolysis, constitutes the hemicellulose group ; the homuKdlulosc^K of lupins, e('riain lielu'ns, 
etc., give galactose, xylose, mannose, etc., on hydrolysis. 

Cross and Bevan divide celluloses into four groups : (1) colluloses whiGi nn^ bydrolyse'd with 
difficulty and contain no active carbonyl groups (aldoliydic or ketonie'), ehafaet.<u*iHt.ie tyix^ 
of this group being the cellulose of cotton; (2) celluloses whiffii contain affi.ive^ ('a-rbonyl a‘nd, 
sometimes, methoxyl groups, and give furfural when hydrolysed with hvdnx'hlorie a,ei<f ; sueb 
are the celluloses of wood and straw ; (3) celluloses (or hemmdiulmes) whi<d‘i an' (xisily h vdrol vsf'd ; 

(4) complex celluloses. ‘ * 

The furfural and methylfurfural formed by the celluloses of group (2) may be (buived from 
the 'pentoses yielded by the pentosans of the celluloses or from furf urn ids which occur in 

abundance m vegetable organisms, and although they contain no pontosanH y<si give furfural 
(566 p. 528). * 
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Cellulose does not dissolve in ordinary solvents, Bu^s^Qoinpletely soluble 
in concentrated zinc chloride solution, concentrated s t%h wi^jarci ^ c 

(sp. gr. 1-52), 41 per cent, hydrochloric acid (which conv^t^^w 
glucose in 48 hours), hydrofluoric acid, phosphoric acid, 

CS • SH) or, best of all, in an ammoniacal solution of copper oxide (Schweitzer’^ 
reagent, prepared by dissolving freshly precipitated, well-washed, copper 
hydroxide in concentrated ammonia solution in the proportion of CiiO to 
4 NH 3 + 4 H 2 O) ; from this solution it is reprecipitated as gelatinous hydro- 
cellulose by acids, alkali salts, or sugar solutions. Hydrocelliilose dissolves in 
a mixture of caustic soda and carbon disulphide, and is reprecipitated in a 
gelatinous state by salts, etc. These jellies are used for the manufacture of 
artificial silk. 

Dubose (1906) found that solutions of thiocyanates co.nstitute good solvents 
for cellulose ; ammonium thiocyanate, for example, gives viscous solutions 
from which water separates gelatinous cellulose. In dissolving in any solvent, 
however, cellulose generally dissociates into simpler molecular com2:)lexes, which 
cannot be converted into the original cellulose but give hydro- or oxy-cellulose, 
which show more marked reducing properties.^ 

The prolonged action at moderate temperatures of acids, alkalis, and 
enzymes results in the gradual hydrolysis of cellulose, so that, while before 
hydrolysis only a brown colour is obtained with iodine solution, after the 
action of concentrated sulphuric acid a blue reaction is given ; in this reaction 
the cellulose swells and dissolves into a kind of paste, and the action on this of 
water separates substances similar to starch (a-myloids). If the hydrolysis is 
carried further the reactions of the dextrins may be obtained, dilution with 
water and boiling then resulting in the formation of monoses (hexoses and 
pentoses).^ Cellulose may hence be regarded as composed of complex anhy- 
drides of hexoses and pentoses, and recent investigations indicate that the 
behaviour of cellulose is best explained by regarding it as a colloid containing 
groups with acidic hydrogen ions, others with basic hydroxyl ions and some 
non-dissociated groups ; the reactions of cellulose with both basic and acidic 
substances are explainable in this way. 

Cellulose has alcoholic characters, the hydrogen of each of the hydroxyl 
groups being replaceable by an acetyl- {see p. 381) or nitro-grou}D, etc. Not 
more than three or four hydroxyl groups correspond with each six carbon 
atoms ; with nitric acid three nitrate groups can be introduced, while with 
acetic anhydride, in presence of sulphuric acid, esters (cellulose acetates) 
corresponding with four hydroxyl grSups per Gq are obtainable (Cross and 
Bevan, 1905). 


According to H. Ost (1906) the ordinary methods of acetylation always yield triacetates 
of cellulose, but hydrocellulose is first formed as an intermediate product, (CgT-IioOs)^, .HgO, 
and it is this which forms the plastic triacetate, [C 6 H 705 (C 0 CH 3 ) 3 ],i, ILO, used as artificial 
silk, etc.*^ If the action of sulphuric acid and acetic anhydride is carried too far, friable 

^ Other solvents for cellulose, as given by Denning (1911), are : concentrated aqueous 
solutions of SbOlg, SnCk, ZnBrg, best in presence of a lialogenated acid ; CaClg, OaBi’a, BaOla, 
MgBrg, LiCl, KBr, in presence of formic acid or of formic and hydrochloric acfds togetlier. A 
solution of zinc chloride in concentrated hydrochloric acid dissolves cellulose more easily than 
aqueous zinc chloride. 

2 Numerous attempts have been made to convert wood industrially into saccharine sub- 
stances and so prepare alcohol {see p. 167), but it was only in 1910-1911 that Blechsig, Ost, 
and Wilkening showed that cellulose can be transformed completely into fermentable glucose 
by dissolving it in concentrated sulphuric acid, diluting until the solution contains only 1 to 2 per 
cent, of acid, and then heating at 110° to 120° (but not to 125°, as was done by Simonsen, since 
a part of the glucose is thereby destroyed). Cohol (1912) obtained 25 per cent, of reducing 
substances from sawdust by heating the latter under pressure at 125° to 150° in presence of 
0*5 to 0*3 per cent, of hydrochloric acid. 

® Cellulose Acetate is soluble in chloroform, tetrachloroethane, aniline, pure acetic acid, 
epichlorhydrin, and boiling nitrobenzene. The less highly acetylated products are soluble in 
alcohol, giving a solution which, together with camphor, serves for the preparation of ccUitc films 
for cinematographs ; these films are considerably less inflammable than those of celluloid. The 
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acetates of no industrial value are obtained, the ultimate product being a crystalline octo> 
acetate of a biose, cellose or cellobiose (CgHio05)2, H2O, which can be liberated from the 
acetate by hydrolysing with alcoholic potash but is of no value industrially. The rotatory 
power of cellobiose is 33*7°, the solubility of its phenylosazone in boiling water 1 : 135, 
and the melting-point of its phenylosazone 198° ; it is thus quite different from .maltose 
(rotatory power, 142-5° ; melting-point of phenylosazone, 206° ; solubility of phonyl- 
osazone in boiling water, 1 : 75). The origin of cellulose in plants cannot be regarded as a 
condensation of starch ; the latter is probably converted into glucose, which gives (;ellulosc 
on condensation. The preparation of nitrocellulose {pyroxylin, guncotton, collodion- 
cotton) has already been described in the chapter on Explosives (p. 286). 

Cellulose Formate (Blumer, Ger. Pat. 179,590) has also been prepared. 

At 210° cotton begins to decompose with evolution of carbon monoxide and dioxide, 
diethyl alcohol, acetic acid, acetone, hydrocarbons, etc. {see Distillation of Wood, j). 330). 
By the dry distillation of pure cellulose (Swedish filter-paper) under ordinary pressure, 
Erdmann and Schaefer (1910) obtained about 5 per cent, of tar, 42 per cent, of acid liquors, 
and a residue of carbon, together with gas containing 66 per cent. CO, 19 per cent. 0H,j, 
11-5 per cent. Ho, etc. ; from the acid liquors, acetone, formaldehyde, furfural, methoxy- 
furfural, rmltol (CeHgOg, which, according to Peratoner and Tamburello, has the con- 
CH • 0 • C • CH3. 

stitution II II ] , and y-valerolactone were separated. With lapse of time 

CH-CO-C-OH^ 

or under the action of bacteria, etc., cellulose undergoes various changes {see Peat, Lignite, 
Coal, Vol. I., pp. 443 et seq. ; and Methane, p. 33 of this VoL). 

With hot 1 per cent, sulphuric acid, pure cellulose yields only traces of formic and 
acetic acids, of which wood, straw, etc., yield as much as 2-8 per cent., the formyl and 
acetyl groups hence originating in the lignin. The acetic acid formed during the dry dis- 
tillation of wood has a different origin from that obtained by heating with very dilute 
sulphuric acid. 

Pure cellulose, which contains 0-04 per cent, of ash, has the absolute sp. gr. 
1*58, and dissolves to the extent of 0-5 to 0-9 per cent, in 16 i)er cent, sodium hydroxide 
solution and, after boiling for 6 hours, to the extent of 2 per cent, in 3 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide solution. When dry it is an excellent electrical insulator, but its insulating 
power diminishes rapidly as its moisture content increases in th(‘, air. Suspemded tlux^ads 
of cotton pass to the anode when a current passes. The hygrosoo])ie i^ioisturo varies, with 
the degree of comminution of the fibre, from 5 to 8 per cent. 

Pure cellulose remains unaltered up to 150°, but at higher temperatures begins to turn 
brown and decompose ; if contaminated, even with oxycellulose, it decomposes at a lower 
temperature. When distilled it gives no methyl alcohol ; the exothermal process during 
the distillation occurs at about 290° and is characterised by aluindant separation of 
water. 

Mineral acids, even when very dilute, hydrolyse cellulose more or less, and if any tracics 
of acid remain during the drying of the product hydrolysis proceeds rapidly, causing 
diminished strength of the fibre and increased reducing power. Goiuterit rated (or even (>3 
per cent.) sulphuric acid transforms cellulose into a colloidal solution ; 69 per cent, acid 
gives amyloid and 78 per cent, acid parchment. 

triacetyl- compound is used for making artificial silk {see. later), and is ])r(vpare(l by treating 
hydrocellulose in the cold with acetic anhydride, a few drops of c.onccinirated sulpluiric acid, 
and a little glacial acetic acid or phenolsuiphonic acid. 

More or less successful attempts have also been made to acotylatc cellulose in the hot witli 
acetyl chloride and metallic acetates, the reaction being facilitated by the addition of a small 
quantity of pyridine or quinoline and, in some cases, of a solvent of collulose acsetato {e.g., acetone, 
nitrobenzene, naphthalene, etc.). 

The following method of manufacture (from Fr. Pat. 347,906) admits of the direct acetylation 
of cotton textiles and may be taken as an example : 10 kilos of defatted ciotton, containing 
10 to 20 per cent, of moisture, are heated with 40 kilos of acetic anhydride (containing 0-25 per 
cent, of concentrated sulphuric acid) and 150 kilos of benzene, at 70° to 75°, in a refiux apparatus 
until a small portion of the cotton dissolves completely in chloroform ; the whole mass is then 
pressed and dried. 

Cross, Bevan, and Briggs (1907) obtain cellulose acetates easily and cheaply, without preparing 
hydrocellulose ; cellulose is treated directly with a mixture of ' 100 parts of glacial acetic acid, 
30 of zinc chloride, and 100 of acetic anhydride, the whole being heated for 30 hours at 45°. 

Cellulose acetate is largely used as “ dope ” for aeroplanes and as a coating for the fabric 
of airships to render them impermeable to gas. It forms a good electrical insulator. 
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The action of sulphuric acid on cellulose varies somewhat with the concentration of 
the acid, the duration of the reaction, and the temperature. The concentrated acid has 
a gelatinising action and dissolves part of the cellulose, which is reprecipitable by water 
or ammonia. If the action is protracted, the very friable Hydrocellulose, GjoHooCn 
[(C(jHi(, 05 )o, HgO], is formed, but, in general, hydrocelluloses of diminishing molecular 
weight and increasing friability (e.p., cellobiose ; see above) are successively formed. The 
hydrocellulose formed in the preparation of artificial silk is only slightly friable, and has 
probably the formula (CaHjyOs)^, H 2 O. Since also these hydrocell uloses exhibit ratluu; 
different behaviour towards dyes, it has been suggested that the name hydrocell tdose. bc^ 
given to that resulting from advanced hydrolysis by non-oxidising acids ; the increase of 
weight during this change, owing to the addition of hydrolytic water, is 3-5 to 5 per cc;nt., 
this being lost at above 125°, whilst the hygroscoi3ic moisture is expelled at 104°. This 
hydrocellulosc reduces Tehling’s solution (Ost; Cross and Bevan, 1009). On the otlu^r 
hand the name cellulose hydrate or hydracellulose is given to that obtained by gentle alka- 
line hydrolysis, which produces an augmentation in weight of 8 to 10 per cent. ; liere, too, 
this hydrolytic water is given uj) at temperatures above 125°. I-lydroccdliilose does not 
reduce Fehling’s solution. Schwalbe (1907) measured the reducing power of liydrocellulose 
towards Fehling’s solution.^ 


Cross and Bevan proposed for cellulose the formula : 
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On the basis of the formation of the trinitrate and triacetate, Oreen (1894) suggested for celln- 

CH(OH)--CH-^OH(OH)s^ 

lose a formula (or some multiple of it) containing 3 OH, namely: | >0 ;0, 

OH(OH)— OH CH.> — 

CH(OH)— OH CH(OH)o 

and for %Zrotv7/?do.sY! the formixla | >0 ; these constitutions explain the 

CH(OH)— OH CH.'OH 

formation of furfural by the decomposition of cellulose and also the formation, under the action 
of oxidising and bleaching agents, of oxycellulose containing ketonic groups which react with 
phenylhydrazine, reduce Fehling’s solution, and admit of direct dyeing by basic dyes 
(c.jy., methylene blue). Two oxycelluloses are, however, distinguished : the one very similar 
to hydrocellulose and insoluble in boiling dilute alkali, and the other possessed of considorable 
reducing power and soluble in allcali. 

The hardening of cellulose in the formation of wood is due to its partial transformation into 
LIGNIN, which is not yet well delined chemically but certainly contains methoxy-groui)H, which 
explain the formation of methyl alcohol and acetic acid when wood is distilled. According 
to Green, lignin is formed by dehydi-ation of cellulose and would be a polymeride df 

CH;C CH'OH ^ ‘ 

I >0 >0 , but Klason is of the opinion that lignin is a kind of glucoside with two 

OH : C CH-OH 


aromatic nuclei containing methoxy- and hydroxy-groups, also lateral groups, -CH : CH and 
CHo-OH, besides the fundamental cellulose grouping ; it is probably represented by the formula 
(^' 4 obl 42 ^ii)„j which there enters a condensation product of coniferyl or isoconiferyl alcohol. 

Dry wood contains 26 to 30 per cent, of lignin. Schultze, Tollens, and Kbnig hold the view 
that the hard part of w'ood is formed of cellulose, together with small proportions of pentosans 
and of lignin. The formation of wood in plants has been attributed by \\dslicenus to the colloidal 
character of the plant fluids which, in the initial phase, transport into the tissues the cellulose - 
hydrogel as a superficial, chemically indifferent substance ; in a second phase, the latter is 
lignified by absorption and surface gelatinisation of the colloidal metabolic substances contained 
in the sap. Lignocellulose is hydrolysed and dissolved by zinc chloride solution and by 
ammoniacal copper oxide solution, dilute acids and alkalis also exerting a hydrolysing action! 
Lignin gives a number of colour reactions, e.g.y with aniline sulphate (yellow), with phloroglucinol 
and hydrochloric acid (red) ,• with potassium ferricyanide it forms potassium ferrocyanide, and 
with fuchsine decolorised by sulphur dioxide it gives a red colour ; it fixes various aniline dyes 
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When sheets of pure, unsized paper are immersed for a few minutes in sulpliurie acid 
of 50° to 60° Be. and then washed immediately in a plentiful supply of water, they are 
converted into parchment paper (artificial parchment)^ amyloids being formed at tiuj surlace. 
These artificial parchments are distinguished from the natural ones by the pn^scirice of 
nitrogen in the latter, and from parafiined paper by the extraction of the ])arariin irorn 
these by ether. Parchment paper is rendered softer and more transparent by immcirsion 
in glycerine or glucose solution. If cellulose pulp is weU ground and beaten in tlu^ liollandt^i* 
until it forms an almost gelatinous pulp, a translucent paper can bo obtaimui which is 
similar to artificial parchment and, under the name oiperga/min, is largely used as a wrapping 
for foods and fatty materials ; this may easily be distinguished from vt^gc-tablc^ pareiuiu'iit, 
which is composed of cellulose hydrate (amyloids) and is hence coloured blue by a sohiiioii 



of iodine in potassium iodide, whilst pergamin gives no such coloration. 

With concentrated zinc chloride solution, cellulose gives compounds similar to those 
it forms with sulphuric acid : papers thus prepared and then supcrpoMC‘.d and (iomprt'ssed 
form the so-called vulcan fibre this is very hard, impermeable to waiter, and a bad con- 
ductor of electricity, and is used for making plaques, tubes, and noiseless gciaring. 

When cellulose is treated for a long time with energetic oxidising agents, it is cu)nv(n‘tecl 
into oxycellulose (Ci 8 H 260 i 6 )ii;, which lowers the resistance of the tissues and, unlike c(dlu- 
lose, reduces Fehling’s solution and fixes, although feebly, basic dyes and alizariiu^ without a 
mordant. Hydrocellulose reduces Fehling’s solution slightly and is not eolourcHl by basic 
dyes. 

When cellulose (spun or woven cotton) is treated in the cold with ooncc^ntrat(ul c‘.austici 
soda solution (25° to 35° Be.), it swells and becomes semi-transparent owing to th(‘. forma- 
tion of sodiocellulose, and treatment of this with a large amount of water (tonv(^rts it into 
hydrocellulose (see above), the original appearance of the cellulose being nitaimKl, In the 
hot, however, sodiocellulose cannot be obtained (see Bart III., Textiles h'il)r(^H and Mw- 
cerised Cotton), prolongation of the action then resulting in decomposition into oxalic, add. 
Hygroscopic water held by cellulose is eliminated by heating at 100"’ to 105" ; the water 
of hydration in hydrocellulose is determined by heating in tohuuie or jxd/rohmm or at 
130°. The hydration occurring during mercerisation increases the weight of the (jotton 
by 8 to 10 per cent. 

PAPER INDUSTRY 

As prime material in the paper industry, use has been and is still made of all the <udlu- 
losic fibres obtained from most widely differing plants,^ linen and cotton rags, Ht.raw, wood, 
hemp, etc. 


(e.g., methylene blue, eosin, etc.) directly. Wood is regarded by Oross and Ihwan as an ester 
of lignqcellulose, derived from cellulose (polyhydric alcohol) and lignite arid (lignin). 

^ History of the Paper Industry. The origin of paper datc^s baek t/O the HiMiond 
century B.c., when the first traces of it were evident in China. In early timers raees marac'd i.luvir 
records and writings on stone, wood, and parchment. In the seventh, and (ughth (xmtairic'H the 
Japanese and other neighbouring peoples learnt how to prepare paper from t.he baric of various 
trees, this^dustry then becoming known to the Arabs, but only much later in Murop(\ In 1100 
paper made its appearance in Germany, in 1250 in France, in 1275 in Italy, and in MIU) in 
Switzerland. 


ta besides bark, cotton and linen rags were also employed for j)ap(n’-making. In 

Italy the nrst important factory furnished with grinders and pistons for the prcvparailon of the 
raw matmal was erected at Fabriano in 1320. With the subsequent diH(;ov<vry of priniing, the 
paper industry underwent an unforeseen and marked development, and grow to enormous 
proportions m the mneteenth century. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, the pistons and grindstone's in use^ up to that 
time lor treating the raw materials were gradually replaced by the so-called hollanders, which, 
led. to an mcrease ip- the output and an improvement in the qiiaiity of the ])r()duet. O’ho demand 
lor paper mcreased largely at the end of the eighteenth century, the form being improved and the 


Ihe aid of the paper manufacturer, and as (Mirly as tho 
‘f mneteenth century the paste of cotton or linen fibres, mixed in larger tanks, was 

^ revolving, perforated drum, through which 
escaped. It was about 1825 that rudimentary continuous ^nacMnes were first employed, 
unmterrupted strip of paper a metre in width at a rate of 10 metres per minute. 
A accurate, continuous machines of tho present day give 

paper as much as 4 metres wide at 150 metres per minute. 

in the chemical treatment of the raw materials. In. tho first 
q arter of the mneteenth century, the putrefaction to which the rags were subjected so that 
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It is not possible here to review all the wonderful mechanical improvements which 
rendered paper-making one of the most interesting and important industries of the nine- 
teenth century. From the arrival of the wood in the factory to the despatch of the rolls 
or reams of paper, all the operations are carried out mechanically by means of perfected 
machinery, which is not only more rapid in its action but more accurate than hand labour. 

A description cannot be given here of all the varied and ingenious dressings employed 
to obtain different kinds of paper, or of the mineral loading of kaolin, barium sulphate, 
gypsum, etc., with which some papers are so impregnated that the mineral substances 
exceed the vegetable matter, to the delight of the tradesman who sells gypsum for cheese 
or sausages. 

What will be attempted here will be simply a brief description of the various treatments 
to which the raw material is subjected to convert it into paper. 

Paper factories require a plentiful supply of pure water, which must not contain iron 
and should be filtered if turbid. 

The rags, gathered in places of all sorts and in all conditions, are acquired from the rag- 
merchants, who separate those of wool and silk, which go to wool factories, etc., and often 
sort the remaining linen and cotton rags into light and dark sorts. 

The rags arrive at the paper factory in large bundles, some light and others dark. 
Preference is given to linen rags, since these give longer and tougher fibres and are used 
also to improve those of cotton. The first operation to which thue rags should be subjected 
is disinfection, either by heat (great care being then taken to avoid fires) or by gaseous 
disinfectants {e.g., by introducing the bales into large iron cylinders, which are then eva- 
cuated and filled with formaldehyde vapour). In many factories, however, this disinfec- 
tion is omitted, the health of the sorters being thus jeopardised. Sorting is carried out by 
workpeople who spread the loose rags on tables and separate carefully those which are more 


they might be more easily disintegrated was replaced by heating with soda and lime in open 
boilers and, later on, in closed boilers under steam pressure. Then came bleaching of the fibres 
with gaseous chlorine and subsequently with chloride of lime. The yellow cellulose obtained 
from straw can also be bleached in this way, and since 1830 has been used in large quantities 
for the commoner papers and for mixing with rags. Sizing of paper by means of resin soap, 
although suggested in 1800, only later came into general use. 

With the rapidly increasing consumption of paper, there came a time of dearth of raw 
materials ; cotton and linen rags were no longer obtainable in sufficient quantities, and straw 
could not be used alone. It hence became necessary to look for other sources of cellulose, and 
it is to Keller that we owe the happy solution of this pressing problem. In 1843 he succeeded 
in utilising wood-cellulose by means of machines which, rotating rapidly against logs of wood 
kept wet, gradually converted the wood into an aqueous pulp made up of the separate fibres ; 
these machines were improved, later by Vdlter, and the first factories of mechanical wood-pulp 
were erected. This inexhaustible material can be purified by boiling it with caustic soda in 
digesters under pressure and bleaching the resultant brown mass with chloride of lime ; this 
procedure gives chemical ivood-pulp, which to-day forms the basis of almost all kinds of paper, 
from the finest to the commonest. 

In 1884 Dahl effected considerable economy in the manufacture of wood pulp by replacing 
the expensive caustic soda to a large extent by sodium sulphate ; calcination of the evaporated 
residue of the exhausted lye yields mainly caustic soda, sodium ■ carbonate, sulphide, 
thiosulphate, etc., and a solution of this product acts on wood, giving a whiter and more resistant 
product. Although this process was applicable with advantage to straw cellulose, which gives 
good results only when treated with alkali or sulphate (the consumption of straw is limited 
nowadays by its increasingly high price), it was not convenient for dealing with the enormous 
quantities of wood necessary to meet the growing demands for paper. * As early as 1865, Tilgman 
in America had atteinpted the chemical purification of mechanical wood-pulp by digestion with 
acid sulphites, and in 1874 Ekman’s large factory at Bergvik was working regularly with 
magnesium bisulphite. Meanwhile, Professor Mitscherlich of Munich (1872) had suggested 
the improvement of this process by using calcium bisulphite in large digesters under pressure. 
From that time, and especially after the improvements introduced by Keller, the use of bisulphite 
spread gradually in Germany and other European countries and received a fresh impetus on the 
lapse of Mitscherlich’ s patents. At the present time, with rare exceptions — these including the 
treatment of straw, which contains silicates not attacked by bisulphite — almost all wood-pulp 
is transformed into cellulose by the bisulphite process. This process not only effects economy 
in the digestion of the wood-pulp, but results in an increased yield of a whiter and stronger 
product. 

With improvements in the chemical methods and especially by the use of energetic bleaching 
processes (chlorine, chloride of lime, electrolytic alkali, hypochlorite, etc.), it became possible 
to utilise the wood of many different trees — from the fir to the poplar — so that there is now no 
danger that raw material for paper-making may some day fail. In Canada alone there are still 
forests large enough to supply the whole world with paper for 800 years, even with a much larger 
annual consumption than at present. 
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or less white and those which are coloured to varying degrees ; the larger pieces are then 
cut by special cutters (Fig. 406), having a number of horizontal knives fixed to the peri- 
phery of a cylinder, the seams, buttons, hooks, etc., being previously removed. The 
different qualities then pass to suitable machines to be cleaned and blushed, big. 407 
shows a simple form of duster, in which the rags are beaten vigorously by pegs on rapidly 



revolving horizontal wooden cylinders and carried to the opposite end of the machine, 
while the dust is removed by an air-draught to be deposited in chambers or in large bag- 
filters of various types (Fichter, Beeth, etc.). 

After this the rags are washed a little with water in vessels similar to^ hollanders {see 
pp. 291 and 610) without knives but with a vaned wheel and a gauze drum for renewing the 
water. They are next removed to revolving spherical boilevs, where tlie residual dirt is 
eliminated and any dye, fat, resin, starch, gum, or other impurity destroyed. This is 
effected by boiling, sometimes with soda or caustic soda, but more commonly with lime (2 

to 5 per cent, on tlio wought of the 
rags) and water. These boilers 
(Fig. 408) hold as much, as 2000 
kilos of rags and make about two 
revolutions per minuter, while steam 
is passed in through a tube travers- 
ing the axis until a pressure of 2 to 
3 atmos. is reached. The boilers 
arc coated with insulatitig material, 
and the boiling lasts for 6 to 12 
hours, acicording to the nature of 
the material When the boiling 
is finished, the steam under pres- 
sure is released into the adjacent 
boiler, in which the operation is 
just starting, and the rags removed, 
rinsed well in water, and reduced 
to a fine pulp in machines similar 
to hollanders {see later) with cast- 
iron or reinforced concrete tanks, 
the knives of the drum not being 
set too close to those of the fixed 
plate. About 20 horse-power is 
required by the hollanders for a 
charge of 200 kilos of rags. The loss in weight in all the operations up to the present stage 
varies, according to the quality of the material, from 12 per cent, to 40 per cent. In hol- 
landers or similar vessels holding up to 800 kilos of rags, the bleaching is carried out with a 
clear solution of chloride of lime, of which 2 to 10 kilos are required per 100 kilos of rags ; a 
little sulphuric acid (100 to 200 grms. per 10 kilos of chloride of lime) is finally added to 
liberate all the chlorine from the bleaching agent. In some factories fresh electrolytic 
solutions of sodium hypochlorite {see Vol I., p. 672) are used. The bleaching must not be 
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too prolonged, and the pulp is afterwards Avashed in large quantities of water until all smell 
of chlorine has disapi)eared and potassium iodide starch paper is no longer tiirned blue or 
blue litmus paper reddened ; as a precaution, 30 to 50 grms- of sodium thiosulphate (anti- 
chlor) and soda are added to each vessel. The bleached mass or kalf-stuff, as it is called, is 
freed from water and allowed to drain for some days in brickwork chambers with floors 
of absorbent grooved bricks. From these it is taken in the moist state as required for 
mixing witli bleached wood-pulp. The mixture is beaten in true hollanders, the knives 
being set more or less close according as more or less fine refined pulp is required. 

WOOD-PULP (Mechanical Pulp). The treatment of the woody parts of the various 
plants suitable for paper- making [fir, pine, larch, poplar {Populufi nigra or, better, 
Po'P'uhis ca.nads.iuu), beech, birch, esparto (of which Algeria exports lialf a million quintals 
annually), straw, hemp, broom, etc. ] varies somewhat, as the cellulose and the surrounding 
lignin are present in different proportions and in different states of aggregation.^ Logs 
containing few knots are cut into 
the required lengths (40 cm.), 
which, after the knots have been 
removed by a boring machine, are 
barked in another machine. The 
logs are then defibred by being 
j^ressed against a stone mill, which 
revolves rapidly and removes the 
fibres tangentially. This mill is 
about l-^- metre in diameter and 35 
to 40 cm. thick, and it revolves 
either horizontally or vertically (at 
150 to 180 turns per minute). To 
the latter type belongs the vertical 
grinder devised by Voith and sub- 
sequently improved in various ways 
(Figs. 409). The three chambers 
corresponding with the three 
toothed rods, B, contain the logs 
cut to the proper length, and, 
while the grinder revolves, these 
are pressed against it by the cor- 
responding covers which are forced 
down by the toothed rods ; the latter connect with gearing worked by a chain, D, the 
velocity of which is proportioned to that of the grinder. The joressure is nowadays 

^ In the disintegrated wood, the proportion of cellulose is determined by digesting several 
times with sodium bisulphite solution and then treating repeatedly with chlorine at 0°, by wFich 
means almost all the constituents except the cellulose are dissolved. For the determination 
of the crude cellulose, in plants, Weender’s older method, modified by H^enneberg and Stohmann, 
has been laigely replaced by that of Gabriel (or Lange and Konig) : 2 grms. of the finely divided 
substance is heated in a beaker with GO c.c. of alkaline glycerine (33 grms. of caustic soda dissolved 
in a litre of glycerine) at 180°, the mass being then cooled to 140° and poured into a basin con- 
taining 200 c.c. of boiling water, with which it is mixed and allowed to settle. The supernatant 
liquid is drawn, off through a siphon covered with cloth at the end dipping into the liquid, and 
the deposit boiled with 200 c.c. of water which is siphoned off as before. The boiling is repeated 
with 200 c.c. of water containing 5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and the residue finally 
brought on to a tared filter, washed with w^ater, alcohol, and ether successively, dried and weighed 
as crude cellulose. 

To determine the pure cellulose, almost free from pentosans, ash, etc., Konig’s method is used : 
3 grms. of the finely divided, air-dried material is treated with 200 c.c. of glycerine (sp. gr. 1-230) 
containing 4 grms. of concentrated sulphuric acid in a dish which is heated in an oven at 137° 
for exactly one hour, the liquid being then allowed to cool to 80° to 100°, mixed with 200 to 
250 c.c. of hot water, boiled and filtered hot through an asbestos filter with the help of a pump. 
The filter is then washed with 300 to 400 c.c. of hot water, then with boiling alcohol, and finally 
with a .hot mixture of alcohol and ether. The filter with its contents is next introduced into a 
platinum crucible, which is dried at 105° to 110° and weighed. The crude cellulose is then ashed 
by heating to redness, the loss in weight thus produced representing the crude cellulose free from 
ash. If, in a second estimation, the cellulose is not dried and ashed, but is repeatedly treated 
for several hours with strong hydrogen peroxide and ammonia, and finally washed, dried, weighed, 
ashed, and again weighed, the proportion of pure, white cellulose is obtained. The difference 
between the crude and the pure cellulose represents the lignin. 



Fig. 409. 
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exerted liydraulically ; Fig. 410 shows a series of such vertical grinders in which hydraulic 
pressure is employed. Horizontal grinders (Fig. 411, vertical section; Fig. 412, general 
view) with hydraulic pressure are now widely used, as they admit of a larger number of 
logs being ground at the same time. While in operation, the grinder is continually sprayed 
with water to prevent heating and to remove the woody fibres as they are liberated. 



Ftg. 410. 

According to the pressure of the logs on the grinder and to the speed of th(^ latter a 
more or less fine pulp is obtained with a smaller or larger (iontent of splinters, dust, and 
other irregular and unusable portions ; these arc removed by means of sloping sieves, 
B and C (Fig. 413), on to which the channel. A, conveys the water to carry away the crude 
wood-pulp, while powerful water-jets carry the splinters (6), the good fibre (c), and the 



. Fig. 411. 



Fia. 412. 


dust (E) to various collecting channels. Cylindrical or superposed sieves are also used. 
When the wood-pulp is to be used immediately for making paper, it is mixed with the 
necessary quantities of rag-pulp and dressing and worked up as described below, but 
generally the wood-pulp is placed on the market, in which case the water is removed and 
the pulp converted into sheets by sucking it on to drums of metal gauze or travelling planes, 
through which the water is drawn by suction ; the continuous layer of pulp is cut into 
lengths and is best dispatched in the wet state (with 40 to 60 per cent, of water). Some- 
times, however, the sheets are dried on hot drums, although this renders difficult the subse- 
quent treatment necessary to transform them into pulp in the hollanders. 
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Wood-pulp is yellowish or rather brown, and still contains all the encrusting substance 
(lignin) ; it cannot be used as it is for paper, the action of light altering its colour imme- 
diately. It cannot be bleached with chloride of lime or allcaline reagents, which intensify 
its yellow colour, but good results are obtained with sulphur dioxide, which does not, 

indeed, remove the yellow 
tint but prevents the browning 
or reddening which gradually 
sots in. 

Barked and cleaned logs 
yield about one-half their 
weight of dry wood-j)ulp (con- 
taining 12 to 15 per cent, of 
moisture). 

CHEMICAL WOOD-PULP. 
This is obtained by removing 
the encrusting matter from 
the wood or other raw mate- 
rials (straw, hemp, alfalfa, 
esparto,'^ etc.) by means of 
various chemical agents. It was Payen who first, in 1840, attempted this purification 
with nitric acid, and who afterwards tried .caustic alkalis, sulphurous acid, etc. The 
preparation of the cellulose in the chemical way can be effected by (a) the soda process, 
{b) the bisulphite process, (c) the electric process, (d) the chlorine process. 

(a) The logs freed from bark and knots are converted into sticks 1 cm. thick, which 
are heated for some hours with caustic soda of 
12° Be. under a pressure of 6 to 8 atmos. (160° 
to 170°) in large digesters, 100 to 200 cu. metres in 
capacity. Various types of digester are in use. 

Fig. 414 showing the vertical type devised by 
Sinclair. This consists of an iron cylinder. A, 5 
to 6 metres in height, with conical extremities, a 
charging orifice, C, a wide horizontal discharge 
tube, Cl, a tube, b, by which the caustic soda is 
introduced, and an inner perforated jacket, which 
is filled to the extent of four-fifths with the 
sticks. The reservoir, Q, contains a supply of 
caustic soda solution, and circulation in the 
digester may be effected with the help of a 
Korting injector, the cocks of the tubes, h^ and 
h, being opened ; the latter conveys the alkali 
on to the sticks, while that collected between the 
perforated jacket and the inner wall of the 
digester ascends through The hot gases 
from the hearth, K, heat the digester and pass 
through E to the chimney. At the end of the 
operation the highly coloured alkali is discharged 
from the tap, V, and can be used for several 
successive treatments, being reinforced each time 
with a little sodium carbonate. The soda is eventu- 
ally recovered from this liquor by evaporating in 414 ^ 

a vacuum, calcining the residue, extracting the 

sodium carbonate thus formed with water, boiling with milk of lime, and decanting the 
resultant caustic soda solution {see Vol. I., p. 554). But for this recovery of the soda, this 
process would be inapplicable. A method which is more economical and more generally 
used consists in reinforcing the alkali liquor first used with sodium sulphate, instead 
of the carbonate, for subsequent operations ; the liquor is then ultimately evaporated in 
a vacuum and calcined, the sodium sulphate, in presence of carbonised organic matter, 
being converted partly into caustic soda and partly into sodium sulphide (which exerts 

^ Esparto and alfalfa, which are very similar, are the leaves of Lygmm spartum imd. Stipa 
tenacissima respectively, and are used for making nets, sandals, mats, ropes, paper, etc. 
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Fra. 415. 


on wood the same action as caustic soda), just as in the preparation of soda l)y the Lehlaiic 
process (see Vol. I., p. 591). Extraction of the calcined mass with water yields a licpior 
containing sodium sulphate, sulphide, and carbonate, 
and is ready to act on fresh quantities of wood in the 
digester. Cellulose thus prepared is termed s'iilpJiate 
The concentration of the alkaline liquor is accom- 
panied by the production of pungent and disagreeable 
odours, which are a source of annoyance to the neigh- 
bourhood, so that in certain countries (e.g., Scandinavia) 
such concentration is prohibited. It has been suggested 
to destroy these odours (due to mercaptan) by nitrous 
vapours, or to condense the noxious fumes or pass them 
over metallic oxides. 

Use is also made of horizontal autoclaves arranged 
in series like sugar diifusors (see p. 549), while ordinary 
vertical iron digesters, as shown in Eig. 415, are largely 
employed. The digesters may be heated with indirect 
steam for 24 to 48 hours, or, more economically and 
rapidly, by direct steam (10 to 15 hours) to 140° to 150° 

(12 to 15 atmos.), but the yield is then rather lower and 
the mass slightly more attacked. The residual cellulose 
is washed, in the digesters themselves or in hollanders, 
with water and steam, and is then mixed with the 
quantity of rag half-stuff necessary for the kind of paper 
required, the whole being then worked in the hollander into the refined pul]) ('Vre hlcr). 
(h) Calcium Bisulphite (Mitscherlich) or Magnesium Bisulphite (Ekrnan) Process. 'Pbis 

process is the one most largely used at tlu^ pre^nent 
time, as it gives a cellulose of better quality than th(^ 
preceding method. The wood is heatcui un<l('-r prt's- 
sure (115° to 130° or 2*5 to 4 atmos.) iu larg(‘. aiit/O- 
claves lined inside with cement or bricikwork wit-li a 
solution of calcium bisulpliite, 0 a(S();jH) 2 , or magiH*,- 
sium bisulphite, which dissolves the encrusting mattt^r 
but does not act on the cellulose * ; tlH'. li<juid is (urcu- 
lated inside the boiler by means of an injc'cd.or or by 
leaving a small upper tap slightly ojkui. TIk^ bisul- 
phite solution of 4° to 5° Be. (al)out 30 grrns. of 8()„ 
per litre, approximately one-third being <u)mbiiuul 
with lime) is prepared in very tall woodtm towt'rs 
(that of Harpf being as much as 35 high), 

usually lined with lead and filled with linu'stone or 
dolomite (Fig. 416). A current of sulphur dioxide 
ascends from the bottom to the top of tlu^ towtsr, 
while the trough, supplied by the restuwoir, jS\ at 
the top, yields a fine spray of water ; tlu^ bisulphit(^ 
solution is collected at the bottom. Har[)fH tow(T 
has ten gratings (I to X), connected by stevps not 
shown in the figure ; each of these can be charged and 
attended to independently of the others l)y means of 
the door, k. The first six gratings are cleaned tw(u.y 
four weeks, but the others far less often. 

The sulphur dioxide issues from pyrites furnaces 
into the iron tube, c, and passes down the earthenware 
pipe b, B B being for convenience of cleaning. The calcium or magnesium bisul})!ute solu- 
tion deposits its suspended matter in L and is then discharged into storage tanks. When 



Fig. 416. 


^ Ligmn is dissolved mth remarkable ease by calcium bisulphite, giving a stable soluble 
compound, the sulphur dioxide in which is neither detectable by iodine, nor eaT)ablo of being 
set free by sulphuric acid, nor able to exert reducing action. Sulphurous acid alone doc^s not 
act so well as the bisulphite, the lime being necessary for the formation of these siilphonic salts 
and for the neutralisation of the sulphuric acid always formed. 
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the whole of the tower is to be washed, the plug, P, of the cistern is raised. Towers with 
bundles of wide vertical tubes are also used (Fig. 417). 

Wood in logs is treated in suitable boilers, either horizontal as in the Mitscherlich pro- 
cess or vertical (Fig. 418) as in the Ritter-Kelliier process. These are of iron and were 
formerly lined with thick lead to resist the action of the sulphurous acid, but now a lining 
of acid-resisting brick or special cement is preferred ; the cocks are of phosphor-bronze. 

To ascertain the completion of the action of the bisulphite on the wood in the digesters, 
a sample of the liquid is removed now and then and treated in a graduated tube with 
ammonia ; when the calcium sulphite occupies one-sixteenth of the volume of the sample 
the heating is stopped, and when this fraction is reduced to one thirty-second the operation 



Fig. 417. Fig. 418. 


is finished and the coloured liquor can be discharged. The whole operation, including charg- 
ing and discharging, preliminary treatment of the wood and action of the bisulphite, lasts 
50 to 60 hours. The spent bisulphite liquor is highly coloured and charged with salts, 
gummy matters, tannin, glucose, pentoses, acetic acid, nitrogenous compounds, etc., and 
it is usually forbidden to turn it into watercourses or bottomless wells ; so that it is often 
purified by precipitation of the sulphite with lime, the calcium sulphite being then recon- 
verted into the bisulphite by sulphur dioxide. Attempts have also been made, but with 
little success, to evaporate the residual liquor and so obtain adhesive gummy substances 
utilisable in the preparation of coal briquettes. In a factory with two boilers, each of 
120 cu. metres capacity (12 to 15 metres high, 3*5 to 4 metres in diameter, and about 2 cm. 
thick), each of these is charged with about 200 quintals of wood and 85 cu. metres of bisul- 
phite solution. With a monthly output of 1000 quintals of cellulose, the daily production 
of spent liquor is 30 cu. metres, the organic residue amounting to 8 per cent, and the ash 
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to 2 per cent. The rational disposal of these spent liquors is always a serious problem, 
which still awaits solution ; the attempts made to prepare alcohol from them are mentioned 
in the note on p. 169. 

The yield of cellulose varies with the quality of the wood, but is about 40 to 55 per 
cent. 

(c) Electric Process. This was proposed by Kellner, and consists in passing through 
closed receptacles containing the wood a solution of sodium chloride at 126°, through 



Fig. 419. 

which an electric current passes ; the chlorine, hypochlorous acid, and caustic soda act 
together in the nascent state, dissolving the encrusting substances of the wood and liberating 
the cellulose. This process has not yet been much used. 

{d) Chlorine Process. This has been often attempted without success, but during 
recent years has been again tried on an industrial scale, owing to the largo supplies of 
chlorine rendered available by the development of the electrolytic manufacture of caustic 
soda. The processes now being applied are derived from the analytical method proposed 
long 'ago by; Cross and Sevan to separate cellulose from lignin. 



Fig. 420. 


MECHANICAL REFINING OF THE CELLULOSE AND MECHANICAL WOOD-PULP. 

The mass of wood, more or less finely divided, extracted from the digesters is coarsely 
defibred in suitable disintegrating machines, and the cellulose and the mechanical pulp, 
either together or separately, according to the kind of paper required, are introduced into 
the so-called hollanders, where they are completely defibred and converted into a very 
fine pulp ; ' bleaching with calcium hypochlorite and the subsequent washing are also 
carried out in the hollanders, as is the addition of dressing, colour, size, resin, alum, etc., 
necessary for the desired paper. 

The hollander beating machine consists of a large, oblong wooden or, better, cement 
vessel {A, Figs. 419 and 420), in the middle of which is a vertical, longitudinal partition, B, 
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which does not extend to the ends of the vessel. In one part of the vessel is a large revolving 
drum, D, furnished at its periphery with a number of cutters which circulate the water 
containing the cellulose or mechanical pulp. The bottom of this part of the vessel is in 
the form of a ridge {PR, Fig. 420), and at a point, F, on one of the slopes are fitted cutters ; 
the drum can be moved up or down by means of the lever, HG, and the distance between 
its cutters and those at F thus adjusted as required. The movement of the water produced 

by the rotation of the drum 
causes almost the whole of the 
cellulose and pulp to pass 
between the fixed and revolv- 
ing cutters, and after some time 
the woody fibres swim sepa- 
rately in the water. As the 
process goes on, the knives are 
gradually brought closer to- 
gether until the desired degree 
of fineness is attained. The 
mass passes up the plane, P, 
down the plane, P, round the 
partition, B, again up the 
plane, P, and so on. 

The washing water can be 
changed by immersing in the 
free half of the vessel a fine gauze drum from which the water can be aspirated by means of 
a pump. This drum is then raised by the chain and pulley, R (Fig. 419), and fresh water 
introduced into the vessel. To avoid spurting from the drum, D, it is fitted with a cover, T. 
In the base of the vessel and in front of the inclined plane is a recess for catching pieces of 
iron or stone accidentally present in the wood-pulp, the cutters thus being protected from 
damage. Fig. 206 on p. 291 shows a battery of hollanders, which are also used for guncotton. 

SIZING AND FORMATION OF THE PAPER. The refined pulp in the hollander, 
containing the different raw materials (rags, wood- 
pulp, cellulose, etc.) in the lequisite proportions, 
is blued and sized before being transferred to the 
continuous machines. The blueing is effected by 
adding, a short time before the end of the beating, 

500 to 1000 grms. of ultramarine, Prussian blue, or 
aniline blue ; a little later the size is added, which 
renders the paper impervious to water and prevents 
ink from running on it ; if blotting-paper or filter- 
paper is required, the sizing is omitted. Sizing may 
Ido carried out on the finished paper, but it is 
usually preferred to add the dressing directly to 
the finished pulp while this is still suspended in 
water, since in this way all the fibres become coated 
with the size without losing the power of adhering, 
one to the other, to form a homogeneous, felted mass 
of paper. Animal size was at one time used, but, 
owing to its ready putrefaction or alteration even 
while it is being applied, it has been almost entirely 
replaced by resin (colophony) previously rendered 
soluble (resin soap) by means of caustic soda. With water this soap forms very fine, 
homogeneous and persistent emulsions, the efficacy of which may be increased by the 
addition of starch paste (in amount sometimes equal to that of the resin) or of casein 
dissolved in dilute soda solution. The total dressing added amounts to 2 to 5 per cent, of 
the dry paper. 

In order to precipitate the resin in a fine state of division on the fibres, a solution of 
aluminium sulphate (or of potash alum) is added to the homogeneous mixture of pulp and 
resin soap ; as was shown by Wurster, this effects the precipitation of the resin, starch 
(or casein), and a very small amount of aluminium resinate. Nowadays one-half of the 
aluminium sulphate is sometimes replaced by the cheaper magnesium sulphate. The 
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so-called loaded papers are obtained by adding, in addition, a considerable quantity (some- 
times 50 per cent.) of kaolin, barium sulphate, talc, or calcium sulphate. 

The colouring-matters (mineral dyes, lakes, or substantive aniline dyes) are also ad<l(ul 
directly to the finished pulp, organic dyes being the more commonly used. The Jalvcs are 
produced by mixing basic dyes with the pulp and then precipitating with tannin solutions ; 
for direct dyeing, substantive dyes {see later, Colouring-Matters) are employed. I^owdcnH^l 
lakes obtained by precipitating either acid aniline dyes with aluminium hydroxide or basic; 
dyes with tannin or tartar emetic may also be used. 

After all these additions have been made, separation of any of the components from 
the homogeneous pulp is prevented by conveying the latter into two vats, wlicn-e it is kc^pt 
in motion by stirrers, the resultant milk being more or less dense according to the thi(;kn(;ss 
of paper required. Before going to the continuous machine to be converted into ])a|)(vr, 
the pulp is passed through a purifier (Fig. 421) which removes any clots of librc stiil prcv 
sent. This purifier consists of two or three slightly inclined, oscillating plates, pc;rforatc‘.(l 
with very fine slots ; when the pulp is fed regularly on to these plates, tlic.^ fine fibrt\s pass 
through while the lumps are discharged into channels provided for the purpose. 

The homogeneous pulp collected under the vibrating plates is conveyed to the con- 
tinuous machine at an almost absolutely regular speed, and on this depends the uniformity 
in the thickness of the resultant paper ; the pulp regulator or feeder should hencc'^ l)(‘, con- 
structed with great care. If this homogeneous pulp is placed on, a very fine sieve;, tlu; watc^r 
passes through, leaving a thin layer of interlaced, adhering fibres which can be rcmioved in 



Fig. 423. 


the form of a wet sheet. The preparation of the paper in the continuous macfiiim; 
place in a similar manner. The pulp is distributed uniformly on a very fine (;ndI(\MS c.oj)])(‘!’ 
gauze after a good proportion of its water has been removed by draining a.nd su(;tion. A 
cloth then passes the wet sheet to a pair of rolls, which compress it and givt; it more; cH)n- 
sistency ; other rolls heated to 130° gradually dry the paper, while others, again, j)i’<‘ss it 
and give it a little polish. When it leaves the endless gauze, the paper is sufiic,i(;ntly (;om» 
sistent to be conveyed to the supercalendar (Fig. 422), where it is pressed and |)()IislKHl 
between several pairs of rolls. Other machines wind it into rolls, cut it, rule it, et{;. 

A large modern continuous machine may cost several thousands of pounds. A g(‘n(‘ral 
view of such a machine is shown in Fig. 423 ; the two vats of pulp arc secui at a, whik; h 
represents the circular feeder carrying buckets, c the drum sieve which collects the; pulp a,nd 
passes it as a wet sheet to the metal gauze, d, this transferring it to the cloth at/ and passing 
back round the rollers, e, underneath to take up fresh pulp ; g shows the drying rolls and h 
where the cloth returns, the continuous length of paper being drawn ofi at i to the winding 
apparatus. 

It is not possible here to consider the different kinds of paper now manufactured, or 
the different pulps required, or the special modern machines devised to meet all tlu; r(;quir(;- 
ments of the trade, but a few words may be devoted to the testing of paper,* tlie pulp 

^ Testing of Paper. The presence of mineral loading is detected by determining, in a 
platinum crucible, the ash of 1 to 2 grms. of the paper, cut up and dried at lOO"^ to lOf)'^ non- 
loaded paper contains 0-4 to 2*5 per cent, of ash. To detect the presence of mechanical woexi-pu 1 p, 
the paper is immersed in an aqueous solution of aniline sulphate, which imparts a goldon-y<'Il()w 
colour to the crude wood fibre ; or use may be made of aqueous phloroglucinol faintly aendifit'd 
with hydrochloric acid, this dyeing the crude wood fibre (mechanical pulp) rod. '^Phe 
impermeability or solidity of the sizing is determined by Leonardi’s method ; on to the paper, 
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used being recognisable under the microscope by the magnitude and form of the fibres 
(see Figs. 424 et seq.). As will be shown in the chapter on Textile Fibres, the fibres of paper 
are corroded and somewhat distorted and resemble the original fibres only in certain 
characters. 

The fibres of the white fir are shown in Fig. 424 at A and in transverse section at B ; 
they are brown and are characterised by the pores arranged in concentric circles. Fig. 425 
shows at B altered cotton fibres and at L those of linen. Fig. 426 gives an idea of the 
microscopical appearance of mechanical wood-pulp of the conifers (fir, pine, etc.) with 
medullary rays, while Fig. 427 shows chemical pulp from the conifers ; in the latter case, 
the concentric circular pores are less marked and the fibres more homogeneous. Fig. 428 
shows straw cellulose with the very thin parenchymatous cells, a, rounded at the ends, and 
the superficial toothed cells of the epidermis, o, mixed with the bulk of ordinary elongated 
and striated fibres. Esparto fibres resemble those of straw to some extent but are lacking 
in thin and terminal cells, while the toothed edges are different in nature and are found in 
smaller cells than in straw ; esparto contains certain isolated fibres having the form of 
teeth or elongated pears. Spain exported more than 90,000 tons of esparto in 1872 and 
about 46,000 in 1900. Algeria now exports 80,000 tons, Tunis 30,000, Tripoli 75,000 and 
Morocco 4000. Algeria contains 5,000,000 hectares under esparto. England imports about 
200,000 tons of esparto per annum. 

STATISTICS, Books and reviews often contain contradictory and fantastic statistics 
concerning the output of paper. According to the most trustworthy data, the world’s 
production of paper and pasteboard in 1906 amounted to about 8,000,000 tons, and that 
of cellulose in 1908 was estimated at 1,600,000 tons of the value of £16,000,000, and in 1913 
at 3,000,000 tons. In 1913 the paper industry of the world consumed 38,000,000 tons of 

stretched and inclined at 60°, a solution containing 1 per cent, of ferric chloride, 1 per cent, 
of gum arabic, and 0*2 per cent, of phenol is allowed to fall drop by drop so as to form a number 
of moist strips which are then allowed to dry ; similar strips, crossing the first and perpendicular 
to them, are next made with a solution containing 1 per cent, of tannin and 0*2 per cent, of phenol ; 
the formation of a black stain of tannate of iron at the point of intersection indicates bad sizing, 
absence of stain shows perfect sizing, and stains more or less grey denote more or less good sizing 

licsm sizing is recognised by pouring a few drops of ether on to the paper and allowing them 
to evaporate ; the formation of transparent rings indicates the probable presence of resin. Or 
a few grins, of the paper may be boiled with absolute alcohol containing a few drops of pure 
acetic acid, the solution being afterwards poured into distilled water ; if the latter becomes 
turbid, the presence of resin is certain. 

To detect animal sizing, a few grms. of the paper are boiled with a very small quantity of 
distilled water, the liquid being filtered, highly concentrated and treated with a solution of 
tannin ; if size is present, whitish grey flocks are formed, which, when observed under the micro- 
scope in contact with a dilute solution of iodine in potassium iodide, are seen to be coloured 
brown, while if starch is present this is coloured blue ; the test for starch may be made directly 
on the paper itself. 

The presence of free mineral acid is ascertained by boiling the paper in a little distilled water 
and noting if the solution turns Congo-red paper blue or black. 

For the microscopical examination (see Figs. 424-428), the fibres are liberated as follows : 

3 to 5 sq. cm. of the paper is boiled and vigorously shaken for two minutes with 3 to 4 per cent, 
caustic soda solution, the pulp thus formed being poured on to a very fine metal sieve and washed 
well with tepid water. The fibres are then tested microchemically with solutions containing 
(1)6 parts of iodine, potassium iodide, 10 parts of glycerol, and 90 of water, and (2) 100 parts of 
zinc chloride, 10-5 of potassium iodide, 0*5 of iodine, and 75 of water, the clear liquid being, 
in this case, decanted from the precipitate formed ; linen, hemp, and cotton are coloured pale 
to dark brown by solution (1), the thin fibres remaining almost colourless, while with solution (2) 
a more or less intense wine-red coloration is obtained. 

An alcoholic solution of phloroglucinol containing hydrochloric acid does not colour pure 
cellulose but reddens impure cellulose, the presence of wood-pulp (i.e., impure cellulose) in paper 
being hence detectable in this manner. Further, aniline sulphate or naphthylamine hydrochloride 
colours impure cellulose yellow, but does not alter pure cellulose. 

The bursting strain of paper, called also the degree of elasticity, is determined in the directions 
of the length and breadth by means of suitable dynamometric apparatus, the elongation which 
occurs before rupture being expressed as a percentage of the length (this varies from 1*5 to 

4 per cent, for different papers). The breaking length expresses the length of a uniform strip 
of paper which would tear under its own weight if suspended from one end : if a strip 10 cm. 
wide of paper of which 1 sq. metre weighs 70 grms. breaks under a load of 3500 grms. the breaking 

ength is X 1000 = 5000. 

The resistance to folding is determined roughly by crushing and rubbing an irregular ball 
of the paper between the hands ; when different papers are compared in this way, that with the 
least number of creases is the best. 
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wood, valued at about £32,000,000, the consumption increasing by about 5 per cent, each 
year. In some countries as much as two-thirds of the wood used is converted into collidose, 
90 per cent, of the latter being obtained by the bisulphite process. 

The following numbers represent the mean annual consumption of paper in kilos per 
inhabitant for various countries, these being regarded as a rough indication of progress : ’ 





United States, 19-3 ; England, 17*2 ; Germany, 14 ; France, 11-5; Austria, 9-5 ; Italy 
7*5 ; Spain, 2-5 ; Russia, 2*3 ; Serbia, 0*6 ; China, 0-6 ; India, 0*13. 

^ Priorto the War about 75,000 new books were published per annum throughout the world, 
these requiring 30,000 tons of mechanical pulp. In addition, some 70,000 daily pap(u*H are 
published with a total circulation of 11,000,000,000, these requiring 15,000 tons of mcchaiiic'al 
pulp per day. 

Of the total output of paper, 32 per cent, is for ordinary printing, 10 per cent. conHistH of 
fine paper and writing paper, 10 per cent, of brown paper and cardboard, G-3 per cent, of line 
cellulose and rag paper for fine printing ; 5 per cent, of straw paper and card, 3 per cent, of 
paper for placards, etc., 3 per cent, of wall-paper, 0*6 per cent, of drawing paper, 0-5 per (‘(uii. 
of siUt paper, cigarette paper, and paper for making flowers ; 0*4 per cent, of blotting- and 
filter-paper, etc. 

Although the consumption of paper has increased to an extent that would have been incircdiblo 
a few years ago, yet the day is far distant when a scarcity of raw material will be oxpori(uu!cd. 
Canada alone, with its 322,000,000 hectares ot forest land, can supply the whole world for sovcral 
centuries. Of other reserves of forest the most important are those of the United States, 
200,000,000 hectares; Russia, 184,000,000; Queensland, 86,000,000; Siberia, 38,000,000; 
British India and Burmah, 26,000,000 ; Finland, Sweden, and Japan (excluding Formosa and 
Hokkaido), 20,000,000 each ; Germany, 17,000,000 ; Austria and France, 10,000,000 each ; 
Hungary, Croatia, and Slavonia, 9,000,000 ; Hew Zealand, 8,000,000 ; Asiatic Turkey, 7,000,000 ; 
Norway, 6,000,000 ; Hokkaido (Japan), 6,000,000 ; Italy, 4,500,000, etc. In Burmah and 
elsewhere there. are immense tracts of bamboo, which will one day be utilised for the manufacture 
of paper. 

It cannot, however, be denied that an immense ‘amount of wood is used for building purposes, 
and in Italy, for instance, many of the forests have been destroyed, so that the imports of wood, 
which in that country amounted to £840,000 in 1871, increased to £2,000,000 in 1900, to 
£2,840,000 in 1905, and to still greater extents (mostly from Austria-Hungary and America) in 
recent years {see Vol. I., p. 223). 
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This forms the principal component of the bark of the cork oak {Quercus suher), culti- 
vated in Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco. The corky bark 
may attain the thickness 25 to 45 cm., but in order to prevent it from deteriorating and 
cracking owing to excessive age, its collection is commenced after the tree is 15 to 20 years 
old. From each tree about 6 kilos of cork may be obtained every 10 years. Tlie best 
qualities are golden-yellow, the poorer ones greenish-yellow. 

The density of cork varies between 0*215 and 0*24, and increases with age. It consists 
of suberin, which is soluble in alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and of other substances yield- 
ing phellonic and other acids when hydrolysed with alcoholic potash. The x:)ercentage 
composition of air-dry cork is : water, 8 ; crude cellulose, 22 to 23 ; fats and resins, 4*6 ; 
various non-nitrogenous substances, 58 ; nitrogenous materials, 6 ; ash, 1 *3. 

From 8 to 12 kilos of cork 1 kilo of c(yrlc stoppers is obtained, the waste being utilised, 
either by agglomerating with pitch or chalk to make insulating material for the refrigerating 
industry, or for making linoleum (see p. 496), or for packing fruit, etc. 
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The aliphatic series contains various groups of closed-chain compounds 
{e.g., lactones, uric acid derivatives, anhydrides of dibasic acids), which are 
readily opened by simple reactions giving ordinary open-chain compounds of 
the fatty series. 

Numerous substances are, however, known containing a closed-chain 
nucleus which is composed of 3, 4, 5, or more commonly 6 , carbon atoms united 
in a special manner and is resistant to the most energetic reagents. These 
compounds form the important group of isocyclic compounds. 

Other groups of cyclic substances are also known with nuclei composed, 
not of carbon atoms alone, but of several elements, e.g., jiyridine, in 

which the nucleus contains 5 carbon atoms and 1 nitrogen atom. ; pyrrole, 
C4H5N, with C4 and N in the nucleus ; furan, C4H4O, with a C4O nucleus ; 
thiophen, C4H4S, with a C4S nucleus ; pyrazole, with the nucleus 

C 3 N 2 , etc. These compounds are called heterocyclic. 

There are also many substances derived from more complex nuclei formed 
by the condensation of two or more of the nuclei mentioned above, e,g., naph- 
thalene, CioHs, in which are condensed two benzene nuclei held together by 
2 carbon atoms common to the two nuclei, and quinoline, with a nucleus 
analogous to that of naphthalene but composed of one benzene and one pyridine 
nucleus. 


AA. ISOCYCLIC COMPOUNDS 

These contain 1 or several homogeneous carbon atom rings, and can be Ksub- 
divided, according to the type of linking, into (1) Polymethylene Compounds, 
which contain singly linked carbon atoms and are less resistant to chemical 
reagents than (2) Benzene Derivatives, where the carbon atoms are linked very 
differently (see later). Compounds of the first group approach those of the 
aliphatic group in their chemical properties and are hence intermediate to 
methane and benzene derivatives. 

1. CYCLOPARAFFINS AND CYCLO-OLEFINES OR 
POLYMETHYLENE COMPOUNDS 

TRIMETHYLENE {Cyclopropane), Cli 2 \ | > is obtained by the action of sodium 

\CH2 

on ay-dibromopropane, CHgBr • CHg • CHgBr, the bromine being eliminated as NaBr and 
the chain closed. It is a gas which liquefies at a pressure of 5 to 6 atmos. and combines 
very slowly with bromine or liydriodic acid giving open-chain compounds, so that it is 
easily distinguished from propylene CHg : CH • CH.3 Its heat of combustion is much 
greater than that of propylene, into which it is partially converted at 400°. 

Its derivatives are obtained from ethylene bromide by means of the ethyl malonate 
synthesis {see p. 369). 

CHg. yCOaH 

Trimethylenedicarboxylic Acid, | 'XK ’ obtained by Perkin by the inter- 

CB./ \COoH 

action of ethylene bromide and ethyl sodiomalonate. 


POLYMETHYLENES 
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TETRAMETHYLENE {Ojclohutane) is not known in the free state, but derivatives of it 
are obtainable by syntheses similar to those used for trimethylene compounds. 


PENTAMETHYLENE (Cyclopmtorie), 



Ho, is a liquid boiling at 50° ; 


its 


derivatives are prepared by the ethyl malonate synthesis. 

According to llaeyer’s tension hypothesis (see p. 107 and Jfig. 252, j). 366), it is easy to 
understand why pentametliylene is the most stable of the preceding compounds, a ring of 
five carbon atoms being the only one which can be formed without tension of the linkings. 
Indeed, while trim ethylene combines with Br or HI with rupture of the ring, pcnta- 
methylene does not unite with bromine and resists the action of nitiic or suliihuric acid 
like a saturated hydrocarbon, the properties of saturated open- and c/^06‘efZ-chain compounds 
hence differing but little. 

KETOPENTAMETHYLENE {Cyclo 2 oentanone), CgHyO, is obtained by the dry distilla- 
tion of calcium adipate : 


CHo • CH. • COO\ CHa • CHo\ 

I NCa = CaC03 + 1 }CO ; 

CHg • CHo - COO/ CHo • Ck/ 

by reduction and subsequent treatment with HI it gives penta7yietJiylene, whilst oxidising 
agents convert it into glutaric acid, these reactions proving its constitution. Ketohexa- 
methylene is obtained similarly by distilling Calcium Pimelate, C7Hio04Ca, and higher 
homologues by distilling the corresponding calcium salts of higher dibasic acids ; Calcium 
Suberate, C8Hi204Ca, for example, yields Ketoheptamethylene (suberone). The yield 
diminishes with increase of the number of carbon atoms. 

CH : CHv 

CYCLOPENTAD lEHE, | is a liquid boiling at 41°, and is found in the 

CH : CH/ 

first distillate of crude benzene and also in illuminating gas ; it .combines with iodine and 
with hydrogen sulphide. The presence of two double linkings in the nucleus is deduced 
from the fixation of four atoms of halogen. The two hydrogen atoms of the CH^ readily 
react, e.g,^ with acetone, giving intensely red hydrocarbons : 

CH:CH. CH3. CHrCHv 

I >CH. -f- >CO = HoO -hi > 

GH:CH/ CH3/ CH:CH/ ^CHy 

this compound is known as Dimethylfulvene, fulvene being an isomeride of benzene of the 
CH : CHv 

structure | Nc : CHo. 

CH : CH/ 


HEXAMETHYLENE {Qyolohexane, naphthene, hexahydrobenzene), CgH^o, is a colourless 
liquid, b.-pt. 81°, m.-pt. -j- 6°, and is obtained similarly to pentametliylene and also by 
hydrogenating benzene in presence of nickel (according to Sabatier and Senderens ; see 
p. 35), platinum, or palladium. It occurs in Russian and Galician petroleum. 

Numerous less hydrogenated derivatives, and also some with ketonic groups, are 
known. Cyclohexanone, an oil with the smell of mint, boils at 155°, is found in wood oil, 
and is converted completely into adipic acid on oxidation. Some of its derivatives occur 
in the decomposition products of cocaine and atropine. 

CYCLOHEPTANE (Heptamethylene, sub&rane), is a colourless liquid, b.-pt. 117°, 

and is obtained by reducing suberone (see below) ; bromine and aluminium bromide con- 
tract the ring, pe7itahro7notoluene being formed. 

SUBERONE (Ketoheptamethyle 7 ie), (CH2)o : CO, is formed by the ketonic intramo- 
lecular transformation of the calcium salt of suberic acid. It is a liquid, b.-pt. 179°, and 
on oxidation gives pimelic acid and on reduction suberane {see above). 

yCH : CH • CH 

CYCLOHEPTATRIENE, CHo<Q || , is a liquid, b.-pt. 116°, with the odour 

“\CH:CH-CH 

of leeks, and occurs among the products of the decomposition of cocaine and atropine. It 
VoL. IT. 40 
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is obtained from suberone by complex reactions, and resembles olefines and not aromatic 
compounds ; thus it unites energetically with hydrobromic acid. 

CYCLO-OCTANE, (CH 2 ) 8 , is a liquid, b,-pt. 117°, and was obtained by decomposing an 
alkaloid, IST-methylgranatonine, derived from the bark of the pomegranate tree and having 
the constitution 



€Ho • CH • 

“ I 

N-CH. 


CH, • CH • CH,< 


>CO. 


CYCLO-OCTATETRENE, CgHg, is a yellow liquid which behaves like the cyclo-olefines 
and not as an aromatic compound, although its constitution is analogous to that of benzene, 
CH • CH : CH • CH 

II II With hydrogen in presence of spongy platinum it yields pure cyclo- 

CH • CH : CH ■ CH. 

octane. Such compounds are not in harmony with Baeyer’s tension theory of valency. 


11. BENZENE DERIVATIVES OR AROMATIC COMPOUNDS 

It was observed by several chemists about the middle of last century that 
a whole series of compounds, mostly aromatic in nature, besides exhibiting 
certain common physical and chemical characters, showed on analysis pro- 
portions of hydrogen very low in comparison with those of carbon and also 
very low compared with those of hydrogen in saturated or unsaturated com- 
pounds of the methane series, e.g., C,,,H2h-i-23 GJT2/^ 2? 

In general the hydrocarbons of these substances correspond with the fundamental 
formula, C^^Hgu-e? ^nd the various transformations of the aromatic substances often yield 
Benzene, CgEg, from which they can again be prepared. If the constitutional formula of 
benzene were an open-cha^in one, it would be necessary to assume tlie proaciujo of double 
or triple linkings between carbon and carbon which would lead to ready addition of brornino 
and to ready oxidation. These reactions do not, however, occur, and tlio gre^at stability 
of the compounds of this group, and of benzene in particular, can be (‘.xplaiiuHl only by 
the existence of a stable nucleus of carbon atoms, probably joined in the form of a closed 
ring. 

It was found later that benzene forms only one monosubstitutc^d product (nitr'ohenzcne, 
bromobenzene, etc.), and that all the hydrogen atoms of benzene exist uiuhvr similar e.ondi- 
tions ; three isomeric disubstituted products {e.g., dinitro- or dibromo-ben/xuie) are, 
however, known. 

With the empirical formula CqHq correspond the three rational formula^. : (a) (yCHa),? 
(^) C 3 (CH 2 ) 3 , and (y) (CH)q. Formulse (a) and (/?) would give only two isomeric*, disubsti- 
tuted products, whilst in the case of (y), if the six CH groups wc^rc joined in, the form not 
of an open- chain but of a closed ring, the six hydrogen atoms would bci under the saiiic 
conditions, and the formation of a single monosubstituted product and of three isomeric 
disubstituted products would bo explained. 

It was Kekule who, in 1865, first advanced the ingenious hypothesis that the funda- 
mental compound of aromatic substances is benzene, the constitutional formula of whicli 
must be represented as a closed, hexagonal chain of carbon atoms xinitcnl alternately by 
single and double linkings, the fourth valency of each carbon atom being united to a 
hydrogen atom. Such an arrangement is figured in the scheme 


H 

C 
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or, if the six carbon atoms are represented by tetrahedra, in the diagram shown in Fig. 430. 
The carbon atoms combined with the substituents in the three disubstituted derivatives 
would then be : (a) 1 and 2 (ori/m-derivatives), (6) 1 and 3 (meto-derivatives), and (c) 1 and 
4 (:^?ara-derivatives) ; the 1 : 5- and 1 : 6- compounds would be identical with the 1 : 3- 
and 1:2- compounds respectively. For the sake of 
shortness, the terms ortho-, meta-, and para- are con- 
tracted to 0 -, m- and p-, these being prefixed to the 
names of the compounds. 

The constitutional formula given for ben- 
zene by Kekule and also those of Claus (1867), 

Baeyer (1868), Korner (1869), and Ladenburg 
(1870) would seem to indicate the possible 
existence of 2 ortho-substituted derivatives, 
since the 1 and 2 carbon atoms are joined by 
a double linking and numbers 1 and 6 by a 
single linking. Hence Claus and Korner pro- 
posed the hexagonal formula with the fourth 
valencies of the carbon atoms joined diagon- 
ally (para-linking) (Fig. 431, .4), while Laden- 
burg preferred the prismatic formula (Fig. 431, 

Bi, and B^), and Armstrong and Baeyer the centric formula, with the 
fourth valencies in a latent (or potential) state and directed towards the centre 
(Fig. 431, G ) ; also Fig. 432. 

In order to obtain a better interpretation of the formation of the disubstituted iso- 
merides of benzene, Kekule (1872) developed his theory further on the assumption that 



A Bi c 



Fig. 431. 


the linkings between the carbon atoms are to be regarded as vibrations, so that carbon 
atoms 2 and 6 of the Kekule formula are in identical conditions. These oscillations would 
explain why benzene does not unite readily with halogens or ozone {see p. 107), or give 
Baeyer’ s permanganate reaction {see p. 107), thus behaving almost like a saturated com- 
pound. Even Kekule’s oscillatory formula does not, however, explain completely the optical 
and thermal behaviour of the aromatic compounds or the interesting results of Bae^^er’s 
work on the hydrogenated derivatives of benzene subse- 
quently to 1886. Indeed, when two or four hydrogen atoms 
are added to benzene so as to form dihydro- or tetrahydro- 
benzene, the latter are found to be quite different from true 
aromatic compounds and to resemble olefine compounds ; it 
must, then, be assumed that where the hydrogen has not 
been added, true double linkings are formed capable of 
combining with halogens or ozone and of giving Baeyer’s 
permanganate reaction, Baeyer’s centric formula would 
harmonise with this behaviour, since each of the valencies 
directed towards the centre is kept in equilibrium with all 
the others, stability being thus conferred on the molecule ; if, then, two or four of 
the central valencies are used in the addition of hydrogen or other groups, the remaining 
central valencies becomes true, olefinic, double linkings. 

There are, however, aromatic compounds, especially those with several condensed 
benzene nuclei, with which Baeyer’s centric formula alone cannot be assumed. In 1899 
Thiele attempted to harmonise all the chemical and physical phenomena observed with 
benzene and its derivatives on the assumption that when two carbon atoms are united 

40—2 
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by a doable linking the two affinities are not completely utilised, parts of the unsatisfied 
valencies ('partial valencies) remaining. These are regarded as bringing about addition 
processes, and are represented by dotted lines, e.g., C=C, C=C-— C=C, etc., but 


when, as in the latter formula, a conjugated system of double bonds is present, the addition 
of hydrogen, halogens, etc., occurs only at the two extreme carbon atoms, the partial 
valencies of the two middle atoms forming a new inactive double bond, C = C ■— C = C ; 

: W : 

after the addition at the extreme carbon atoms, the central inactive bond becomes active 

Q Q _ Q 

again, tlie constitution then being, • • . In Keknle’s benzene formula, we 

H. Jti 

may assume the existence of three conjugated double bonds with three inactive bonds, 
H 

HC CH 

thus, II I ) ; would then be clear why benzene, being without partial valencies, 
’ HC CH 

^\c/ 

H 


would not readily form additive products, and why, when even a single inactive double 
bond is broken down, true active olefinic double linkings would appear (see Theory of Double 
Linking, Note on p. 107). 

A plausible explanation of the constitution of benzene is also arrived at by means of 
the ideas of motochemistry, according to which double or single linkings are represented 
by double or single vibrations- or blows per unit of time (E. Molinari, Oa.zzetta Ohimica 
Italiana, 1893, Vol. II., p. 47, and Journal fiir praJctische Ghemie, 1893, p. 113). 


ISOMERISM IN BENZENE DERIVATIVES 

It has been seen already that when one of the hydrogen atoms of benzene 
is replaced by a halogen or an organic residue, the same monosubstituted 
compound is always obtained, no matter at what point of the molecule the 
substitution occurs. If two substituent groups, either similar or diflerent, 
are introduced, three disubstituted derivatives are obtainable. If the benzene 
molecule is represented simply by a hexagon, each angle of which indicates 
a carbon atom united with a hydrogen atom, replacement of the latter by 
another atom or group [x, y, z, etc.) may be shown by placing the symbol of 
the substituent at the angle of the hexagon. With disubstituted compoimds, 
if one group is assumed to occupy the position 1, the other may go to either 2 or 
6 (orif/m-position), 3 or 5 {meta), or 4 (para). 


/\ 

1 1 

£C 

/\ 

X 

/\ 
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/\ 

X 
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\/ 
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Monosubstituted 

benzene 

Ortho-compounds 

1 : 2- and 1 : 6- 
(identical) 

Meta-derivativos 

1 : 3- and 1 : 5- 
(identical) 

IV 

Bara-derivative 


With the trisubstituted derivatives, three isomerides are possible when the 
three substituents are similar (1:2:3- or mcinal, identical with 1:6:5-; 
the symmetrical, 1:3:5-, identical with 2:4:6-; and finally, the un sym- 
metrical, 1:2:4-, identical with 1:4:5-): 


X 

/\ 

X 

X 

/\ 

X 

/\ 

\y 

X 

N/* 


Vicinal (v-'^ 

Symmetrical (s-) 

Qj 

Unsymmetrical {as-) 
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When one of the three substituents is different from the remaining two, six 


isomerides 

are possible : 
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X 

V 


Vicinal 


Uiisyiniiictricai 


Syimn(^t.ri<;al 


With four similar substituent groups, it will readily be scum t,lia.t tlire,e 
isomerides are possible. 

The number of isomerides may be further increased, in ca,s(\s wluau'. one or 
more of the substituents form lateral chains capable of isonua-ism, c.//., sa,tura,ted 
hydrocarbon or unsaturated alcohol or acid groups ; in these com])oun(ls, 
further replacement of hydrogen may occur either in the benzeiu', nucleus or 
in the side-chain, fresh cases of isomerism being thus possible. 

It was Korner (1869-1874-) who first showed how it is possible^, to detc'-r- 
mine experimentally the 'positions of the various substituent groups in the 
benzene nucleus ; examples will be given later. 

GENERAL CHARACTERS OF BENZENE DERIVATIVES 

While the saturated hydrocarbons of the aliphatic series offer considerable 
resistance to oxidising agents and to concentrated sulphuric or nitric acid, 
those of the aromatic series readily give nitro-derivatives with nitric acid, 
and sulphonic derivatives, having an acid character, with sulphui’ic acid : 
CeHe + HNO3 = H2O + CgHs • NO^ (nitrobenzene ) ; C JIo + 11^^80, =- 
H2O 4 “ CgHg • SO3H (benzenesiiljyJionic acid). In the latter, the sulpli.ur is 
united directly to a carbon atom of the benzene nucleus, this being c()nfir.med 
by the fact that benzenesulphonic acid is also obtained by the action of oxidis- 
ing agents on thiophenol, Cglig • SH, in which the sulphur is known to be 
joined to carbon. 

Oxidation of aromatic hydrocarbons containing side-chains leads to the 
replacement of the latter by carboxyl groups, CO2H, the benzene nucleus 
remaining unchanged ; in this way the various aromatic acids are obtained : 

yCRs + 30 = up -h 4 ^CO^H ; 

Toluciio Bonzoio a,<*id 

CHa'CHs COaH 

^ + 90 = SHaO + <( )> + COa 

CH3 ^COall 

Etliyltoliicne Isophtluilic^ acid 

The halogen substitution derivatives, which are readily obtained, by tlic 
direct action of the halogens, have less reactive properties than the halogen 
compounds of the aliphatic series and are more resistant to substitution. 

The hydroxyl-derivatives (e.g,, phenol, C6H5 • OH) are more decidedly acid 
in character than the alcohols of the fatty series, the phenyl group, O^H^, for 
example, being more negative than the ethyl group ; their resistance to oxidis- 
ing agents is similar to that of the tertiary alcohols, to which they are analogous 
in constitution, the group >C * OH being present in both cases. 

The amino-derivatives, which are readily obtainable by reducing the nitro- 
derivatives (CgHg • NO2 + 6H = 2H2O -f- CgHg ' ]SrH2, aniline) with inter- 
mediate formation of azo-compounds (q.v.), are easily converted by the action 
of nitrous acid into diazo- compounds ; the latter are formed only seldom and 
with difficulty in the case of aliphatic compounds. 

In their last investigations Korner and Contardi (1908) show how, with the 
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substitution products of benzene, the formation of one isomeride rather than 
another sometimes depends on minimal differences in the physical conditions 
under which the reactions take place. Thus, in the nitration of aniline or of 
halogenated derivatives, a very slight difference in the concentration (even in 
the second decimal place of the specific gravity) is sufficient to alter the yield 
very considerably or even to give entirely different products. 

FORMATION OF BENZENE AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

When vapours of aliphatic compounds are passed through red-hot tubes, 
the products formed contain aromatic compounds. At a red heat acetylene 
gives benzene (the reverse reaction is also possible) : 3C2H2 = 

Another source of aromatic products is the distillation of lignite tar or 
petroleum residues {see Cracking Process, p. 87). 

When allylene, C3H4, is distilled with dilute sulphuric acid, mesitylene, 
C6H3(CH3)3 (1:3: 5), is obtained, while under similar conditions crotonylene, 
C4 H(j, forms hexamethylbenzene, C6(CH3)6. 

In presence of concentrated sulphuric acid, several aliphatic ketones 
undergo condensation to aromatic hydrocarbons ; thus, acetone forms 1:3:5- 
trimethylbenzene, SCgH^O = SHgO + ^(5113(0113)3. 

Acetoacetaldehyde, CH3 • CO • CHg * CHO, when liberated from its sodium 
derivative, is transformed immediately into triacetylbenzene, C(}H3(COCH3)3. 

Various aromatic compounds may also be obtained by the action of sodium 
on ethyl bromoacetoacetate or ethyl succinate, by heating etliyl sodiomalonatc 
and by certain other syntheses. 

From the tar obtained by distilling coal, wood, or lignite, many aromatic 
compounds can be separated : 5 to 10 per cent, of naphthalene, 1 to 1*5 per 
cent, of benzene and toluene, besides quinoline, anthracene, etc. 

Benzoic and salicylic acids, bitter almond oil, etc., occur naturally in the 
vegetable kingdom. 

A. AROMATIC HYDROCARBONS. 

Those with saturated side-chains are colourless, refractive liquids ()f charac- 
teristic odour, insoluble in water, but extremely soluble in ether or absolute 
alcohol ; they are lighter than water (0*830 to ()*8()6). 

General Methods of Preparation. (1) Alkyl chlorides and aromatic hydro- 
carbons in presence of aluminium chloride give mono- and poly-substituted 
hydrocarbons, which can be separated by fractional distillation : C(5H(j CH3CI 
= HCl + CgHg • OH3 (Friedel and Craft’s synthesis) ; intermediate aluminium 
compounds are first formed. Ferric chloride, zinc chloiide, or zinc turnings act 
in tire same way as aluminium chloride. The latter salt also brings about tbe 
decomposition of the higher hydrocarbons into more simple ones. 

(2) In presence of sodium, monobromo-substitution derivatives of aromatic 
hydrocarbons and alkyl bromide or iodide give higher aromatic hydrocarbons 
(Fittig’s synthesis, analogous to that of Wurtz for the aliphatic series) : 

CsHsBr + C2H5I + Na^ = NaBr + Nal + 0,1% • 0^1%. 

(3) Distillation of calcium salts with soda lime (analogous to the synthesis 
of aliphatic hydrocarbons) : 

(C6H5C02)2Ca + Ca(OH)2 = 2 CaC 03 + 20,1%. 

Calcium benzoate 

(4) Aromatic sulphonic derivatives give the hydrocarbons when licated with, 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, best in presence of steam : C^Hr, • SO3H -f- 
HgO == H2SO4 -f CgHg. On this reaction is based the method used for 
separating aromatic hydrocarbons from those of the aliphatic series, the 
former with concentrated sulphuric acid giving soluble and the latter 
(paraffins) insoluble sulphonic acids. 


COAL TAR 
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(5) When an aromatic hydrocarbon is dissolved in an alcohol in presence 
of zinc chloride at about 300°, water separates and a higher hydrocarbon is 
formed : CgHc + CsHuOH = H^O + CgHs • 

COAL TAR 


The cheapest and most abundant hydrocarbons used as raw material for the prepara- 
tion of large numbers of important aromatic compounds (from artilicial perfumes to aniline 
dyes) are obtained by the distillation of tar. While at one time this product constituted 
an unpleasant and inconvenient residue of the illuminating gas industry (.s*c<3 pp. 40 el .ver/.), 
it is now so much in demand by large manufacturers of chemical products tliat it is somo 
tinies very scarce, and attention has been turned to the utilisation of thc^ tar produe(‘d in 
metallurgical coke factories, this having been formerly discarded.* 

Westphalian coal gives, on an average 2*5 per cent, of tar, that of Saar as much, as 
4 per cent., and that of Silesia even more than 4 per cent. 

Commonest Aromatic Hydrocarbons with a Single Benzene Nucleus. 



Name 

Rational formula 

Position of 
substituents 

Meltinff- 

l)oiiit 

Boiling- 

point 

iSpctrilic 

gravity 

Celle 

Benzene 

— 


-1- 5-4° 

4 80-4“ 

0-874 

C 7 H 8 

Toluene or methyl- 
benzene 

CeHs-CHs 


licpiid 

110“ 

0-809 (16“) 

CsHio 

o-Xylene = o-dimethyl- 
benzene 

C6H4(CH3)2 

1:2 

- 28“ 

142“ 

0-893 (0“) 


»i-Xylene = w-dimethyl- 
benzene 

1:3 

- 53“ 

139“ 

0-881 (0") 


^)-Xylene = p-dimethyl- 
benzene 

CeHs’CaHs 

1:4 

-1- 13« 

138“ 

0-880 (0“) 

C9Hi2 

Ethylbenzene 

— 

liquid 

136“ 

0-883 (0“) 

Hemimellithcne = tri- 
metliylbenzenc (v) 

C6H3(CH5)3 

1:2:3 


175“ 




Pseiidociimcnc = tri- 
methylbcnzenc (as) 


1:2:4 


169-5“ 

0-895 (0“) 


Mositylene == triniethyl- 
benzene (s) . 


1:3:5 


165“ 

0-865 (14“) 


»i-Propylbeiizcnc , 

CeHs-CsHy 

— 

,, 

159“ 

0-867 (14“) 


Isopropylbenzene — 
cumene 


_ 


153“ 

0-800 (16“) 

C 10 H 14 

Prehnitene = tetra- 
methylbcnzene . 

C6H2(CH5)4 

1 : 2 : 3 : 4 

_ 40 

204“ 




Tsodurenc == tetra- 

methylbcnzcno (as) 


1 : 2: 3 : 5 

liquid 

195“ 



Durcnc = tctramethyl- 
benzene (as) 


1 : 2 : 4 : 5 

- 1 - 80“ 

192“ 



m-Cymenc = methyl- 
isoprojoylbcnzene 

C6H4*CH3(C5H7) 

1:3 

liquid 

175“ 

0-862 ( 20 “) 


Cymene = methyliso- 
propylbenzenc . 


1 : 4 


175“ 

0-856 (20“) 


n-Butylbenzene 

C6H5-C4H9 

— 


180“ 

0-864 (15“) 


sec. Butylbenzene . 

,, 

— 

JJ 

175“ 

0-867 (15'*) 


Isobutyl benzene . 

,, 

, — 

JJ 

171“ 

0-871 (15“) 


tort. Butylbenzene. 

,, 

— 


167“ 

0-871 (1,5“) 

CiiHie 

l^cntamethylbenzeiie 

C6H(CH3)5 

1:2:3:4:5 

+ 51 -.5“ 

231“ 

0-847 (104“) 

n-Amylbenzene 

CeHs-CsHii 

— 

liquid 

202 “ 

0-860 ( 22 “) 


Isoamylbenzene 

,, 

— 

,, 

194“ 

0-885 (18") 

C 12 H 18 

Hcxamethylbcnzenc 

C6(CH3)6 

1:2:3:4:5:6 

-1- 166“ 

265“ 

C 15 H 20 

w-Hcptylbcnzene . 

C6H5-C7Hi5 

— 

liquid 

109“ (10 mm.) 


C 14 H 22 

w-Octylbeiizene 

CeHs-CsHn 

— 

- 7“ 

263“ 

0-852 (14“) 

C 16 H 26 

Pentaethylbenzene 

C6H(C2H5)5 

1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 5 

liquid 

277“ 

0-896 (20“) 

C 18 H 3 ] 

Hexaethylbenzene 

C6(C2H5)6 

1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : : 6 

+ 129“ 

298° 

0-830 (130“) 

C 22 H 38 

Cctylbcnzenc 

CeHs-CieHss 

— 

+ 27“ 

230“ (15 mm.) 

0-857 (27“) 

C 24 H 42 . 

Octadecylbenzeiio . 

C6H5-Ci8H37 

— 

-H 36“ 

249“ (15 mm.) 

— 

Hexapropylbenzene 

C6(C3H7)6 

1;2:3:4: 5:0 

-P 118“ 

— 

— 

0251^44 

Trimethylcetyl benzene . 

C6H2(CH3)3(Ci6H33) 

1 ; 8: 5 : 2 

-}- 40“ 

258“ (15 mm.) 

b 

oc 

6 


^ The first attempt to utilise tar dates back to 1834, when, in a works at Manchester, it 
w’as distilled out of contact with air in primitive retorts, the liquid products being collected 
and the residual pitch employed for making black varnish. Bethell subsequently patented 
a process for obtaining from tar creosote oil for the impregnation and preservation of wood. 

Still later the more volatile products of the distillation of tar were used both as an illuminant 
and as a cleaning liquid. Nitrobenzene was then prepared from it to replace essence of mirbane, 
but it became possible to develop an industry for the regular utilisation, of tar only after the 
wonderful discovery by Perkin (1856), who prepared synthetically the first artilicial coal tar 
dye, thus laying the foundation of one of the most important industries for whicli the nineteenth 
century is famous. 

Numerous industries then arose for the more complete and more rational utilisatioTi of tar - 
for employing to the best advantage the various products of its fractional distillation. Since 
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After separation from the ammoniacal liquors of gas manufacture (by centrifugation), 
tar forms a dense, somewhat viscous, blackish (since it contains 10 to 30 per cent, of siusf)c‘nde(l 
carbon particles) liquid of sp. gr. M to 1-3. It contains many varied acid, bawi(\ and 
indifferent products ; the first can be extracted by agitating with aqueous alkali solution, 
the second with, acids, while the neutral compounds, consisting principally of aromatic 
hydrocarbons, form the residue. The composition of tar varies, however, with the natun^ 
of the coal, the type of furnace, and the temperature of distillation. 

It seems that tar contains at least 300 different substances, of which 150 liav(i IxMm 
established either directly or indirectly and 90 have been isolated with certainty atitl 
studied, although only four have wide application in the pure state : benzeiu^ phenol, 
toluene, and naphthalene. 

Only to a small extent is tar used as it is : for varnishes, coal briquettes, bitinmmiscMl 
paper, lamphlach,^ treating roads to render them less dusty, etc., but for such purpostvs tlu^ 
residue from the distillation of tar can also be used. 

A little tar is used in preparing the basic lining of Bessemer converters for tlu^ manu- 
facture of steel. 

OTHER TARS. These include (1) Lignite tar, which consists mainly of ])araHin()i(l 
hydrocarbons, berth saturated and unsaturated, but contains also phenol, crc^sol, va-rious 
bases, sulphur compounds, benzene and its homologues, naphthalene, naphtheiu's, pai’adin 
wax, etc. It is dense and yellowish-brown or black with a greenish fluorescences its sp. gr. 
being 0-82 to 0-95 at 45° and its m.-pt. 25° to 35°. When distilled it yields various light 
and heavy oils, creosote oil and hard and soft paraffin waxes {see pp. 95 et seq.). (2) Wood 
tar or Vegetable tar {see pp. 128, 333, 335) has the sp. gr. 1 -06 at 15° and is of less valuer tljan 
coal-tar ; its most important constituents are those soluble in alkali, these consisting of 
methyl ethers of polyhydric phenols (pyrocatechol, pyrogallol and homologues, forming 

that time a continuous series of mechanical improvements in the plant and chomical ones in 
the processes have been introduced. Improvements in the coke furnaccis to adtnit; of i-lm 
collection of the whole of the products of distillation and of the rational recovery of the lu^at luive 
been dealt with in Vol. I. (p. 451). 

^ Lampblack is prepared by the incomplete combustion of tar, colopliony, vc‘g(*t.al)l(' oils, 
the pitch or heavy oils from tar, etc. The liquid or fused s^lbHtaru^o of the i'chkuvcm’h, is passc^d 
through pipes to the long pans, A (Tig. 433), in which it is heated whihi a (carefully roguhitc'd 
minimal air-current is passed over the surface of the liquid so as to burn tlio vapours incomph^tedy 
and separate the greater part of the carbon in a free and finely divided state, fi'his iw carried 
away by the air into the first arched chamber, where it is partly deposited, tluvi ii»to t.h<^ 
second arched chamber, c, and finally into D (before the chimney, 0), in whicfii the linal tnuies 



of lampblack are deposited on a thin cloth in front of the mouth of the shaft. This op('ra.don 
is continued for five days, the sixth day (Sunday) being occupied in cooling down and tlu^ stwimth 
in restarting. A very fine lampblack is obtained by burning paraffin oil in a kind of lamp with 
a wide thin jet and allowing the flame to impinge on an iron cylinder inside whit^h water einnd}i.t(\s ; 
the cylinder thus cools the flame and the lampblack deposited on it is removed from tiitu^ t,o tlnu^ 
by an automatic scraper. With more or less intense cooling the lampblack has a lower or higlun* 
specific gravity. 100 kilos of tar yield 25 kilos of lampblack, while 100 kilos of resin rc^sidm^ 
give 20 kilos. Lampblack contains, in addition to free carbon, tarry impiiriti(^H a,nd oily 
distillation products. Attempts have been made, apparently without succohs, to pr(^])a,re 
lampblack by exploding acetylene with a measured proportion of air in closed vessefis. The 
Frank process seems to be more advantageous ,• in this, acetylene is burned with a <!(U't<ain 
proportion of carbon monoxide or dioxide : CgHg + CO = HgO + 3C. 

Before the War Swedish lampblack cost 16^.“ to 205. per quintal, that from rcsinouH wood 
405. to 525., and that from lamps £8 to £20. It is used for making black varnishes, piinters’ 
ink, boot polish, etc. Boot polish is made by mixing lampblack with wax, molasses, turpentim^ 
and sometimes also sulphuric acid or a little chestnut tannin extract to preserve the akin or 
leather, 
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cresoste oil), which are used for making giiaiacol. Wood-tar is distilled in a vacuum, the 
gases which do not condense being utilised for jmwer or heating purposes, as they have a 
calorific value of 0000 to 9000 cals, per cubic metre. (:i) Peat tar gives, when distilled, the 
following products (percentages) : aqueous liquid, about 50 ; this contains 1-5 per cent, of 
acetic acid and about 2 per cpnt. of ammonia ; coke, 93 ; gas, 8 to 10 (28 to 38 per cent. 
H2, 20 to 25 CO, 6 to 10 COo, 32 to 38 C.H4, 8 to 12 of heavy hydrocarbons) ; tar, 8. 


DISTILLATION OF TAR 

Nowadays tar is mostly sulqected to distillation for the extraction of the following 
products : (1) Indiffcrmt mbdmice,^ in whicli benzene hydrocarbons predominate (benzene, 
toluene, xylene, tri- and tetra-methylbenzene, and, to a still greater extent, naphthalene, 
anthracene, etc.), those of the methane series being small in amount (these occur abun- 
dantly in the distillation products of lignite or peat tar and of bituminous shale, see 
pp. 95-100). Small quantities of nitrogen compounds occur, such as acetonitrile, benzo- 
nitrile, carbazole, and pyi-role derivatives, and also traces of carbon disulphide, thiophene, 
cumarone, etc. ; (2) A('M siihstimces, atnong which phenol (carbolic acid), cresol, xylenol, 
and the naphthols abound. (3) Basic suhskmces, which arc found in small amount and 
contain small proportions of pyridine and quinoline compounds and a trace of aniline. 

In order to prevent bumping and frothing over during distillation, tar must be cora- 
j^letely freed from water, which it liolds 
tenaciously. In gas works the wet tar passes 
continuously into a small tank O (Fig. 4.34) 
where the ammoniacal liquor overflows into 
^4, while the tar is syphoned into B. Gypsum 
or cement is also used for removing the 
water. ^ 

Treatment of the w(‘t tar with water 
removes a large proportion of tlu^ ammonia- 
cal liquor, this Ijeing especually advantageous 
when the tar is svdvjected to continuous dis- 
tillation. owing to the removal of ammonium 
compounds liable to obstruct the cooling 
coils and to prev(^ntion of corrosion. })y the 
hydrogen, chloride produced by dissociation 
of the ammonium chloride. Application, of 
heat first to the upper part of the boiler, 
and only later to the lower, is suggested for 
preventing aqueous tar from frothing over. 

The ammonia water may also be largely 
removed by centrifuging the tar. In large 
distilleries the dehydration and distillation of the tar are carried out simultaneously. 

The old type of boiler is sliown in Fig. 435, but preference is now given to horizontal 
stills, which arc sometimes multitubular, like locomotive boilers, in order to obtain more 
homogeneous and more rapid heating.- It will be seen in the figure that direct-fire heat is 
used (at 6) ; the mass is mixed at intervals by means of a stirrer or of a steam- jet introduced 




^ Estimation of water in tar is not easy, since when the tar is heated in a dish it readily 
froths and overflows, .lieck and Rispler (11)09 and 1904) allow 200 grnis. of the tar to fall drop 
by drop from a separating funnel on to about 500 grnis. of water-free heavy tar-oil contained 
in a flask of about 2 litres ; each drop of tar, as it falls, is instantly evaporated, and the water 
distilling over is condcnsecl in the refrigerator connected with the flask and collected, together 
with a little tar-oil, in a graduated cylinder ; the temperature is finally raised to 300°. The 
cylinder is kept at a moderate temperature, so that the water separates from the oil ; its volume 
is then read. If much naphthalene also distils over, it is difficult to read the volume of the water ; 
in this case, the whole of the distillate is poured on to a small filter-paper steeped in benzene, so that 
only the tar-oil Alters. The filter-pax^er is subsequently pierced and the water allowed to pass into 
a graduated cylinder. Ott, on the other hand, heats 400 grms. of tar in a copper retort, the heating 
being carried out from the top by means of an annular gas-pipe with oriAces in its lower side. 

- The rapid wear of the iron vessels and coils is due especially to HCl, NH3, HoS, HCN, etc., 
formed by the dissociation at high temperatures of chlorides (e.g., ammonium chloride, dissociating 
at 360°), sulphides, cyanides, etc., and perhaps also by certain electrolytic processes. The base 
of the still is often 18 to 20 mm. in thickness. Cast-iron coils last better than those of wrought- 
iron, and are composed of superposed straight tubes connected at alternate ends by semicircular 
pipes of cast iron. 
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at X and subdivided on the arched base of the still by a number of pipes, 2 . The tar enters 
at r- and at the end of the operation the pitch is discharged through a much wider 
than that marked a. A thermometer or pyrometer is inserted at v, while t serves as exit for 
the vapours, which are condensed in a coil surrounded by cold water in the casc^ of thc! 

first products and by hot water in that of the last 
products ; these are collected in order of density in a 
number of small receivers, from which they are ])ass(‘(l 
to large store-tanks. The stills are arranged in 
batteries under light roofs open at the sides so tlia,t 
the damage in case of fire or explosion may bei mini- 
mised, the further precaution being taken of plaenng 
the fire hearths outside in the open. When the {)!*()- 
ducts formed at 270° are distilled over, the yield is 
increased and the pitch rendered more .liquid, and 
so prevented from charring, by introducing a euriamt 
of superheated steam, this removing various sub- 
stances (anthracene oil) which would otherwises ^•c‘.main 
in the pitch. The latter is then discharged, wliile liol., 
into old, disused steam boilers so as to avoid eontaet, 
with the air, which might ignite the mass ; whem 
almost cold but still fluid, it is run. into shallow v(\sst‘lH 
or pits dug in the earth and allowed to soIi<Iifv. 
With a still holding 300 to 400 quintals, each distillation (including charging and dis- 
charging) lasts about four days. Distillation in a vacuum saves time, lessens rci)airs, and 
gives an improved yield of oil, better pitch, and a smaller deposit of coke, so that it 
sufiSces to clean the retorts after 25 or 30 charges. 

In large tar distilleries, after the temperature in the still has reached 270”, the distilla,- 
tion is completed by passing into the mass a current of superheated steam at 275", tlH‘. 





products boiling at Mgher temperatures being thus distilled unaltered and a harder pitch 
obtained ; if a soft pitch is desired, heavy oil is introduced into thc boiler at thc end of the 
distillation. 

Various systems of continuous distillation have been introduced to economise ])lant, 
fuel and labour. In the Lenhard process the washed and dried tar, heated to 100°, is forccMl 
slowly (70 tons per 24 hours) through a weldless iron coil about 800 metres in length, 
heated in a furnace by means of producer gas. The temperature of the tar may reach 350” 
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and, as the mass passes from the coil to a separating vessel, the hot pitch separates and 
the remainder is transformed instantly into vapours, which are condensed in several 
successive coils. 

In. the Hirzel system the whole distillation is effected continuously in a current of 
superheated steam, only the final products being distilled by dii-ect fire heat from a still 



Figs. 438-439. 



connected with the first one. In this way the different oils distil at temperatures lower by 
125" to 150° than in the ordinary apparatus, and, hence, are not only less highly coloured, 
but are also obtained in better yields. 

In the Ray system, five or more cylindrical iron retorts are arranged parallel, but 
alternately, with one extremity high and the other low (Figs. 436 — 439). The tar from a 
raised tank enters at the bottom of the first boiler and passes out at the top to enter the 
second boiler at the base, and so on. The furnace gases heat the last boiler first, so that this 
attains the highest temperature and the first 
boiler the lowest temperature. The vapours 
from the different boilers are condensed in sepa- 
rate coils. 

Wernecke (Ger. Pat. 301,372, 1907, and 
237,823, 1911), has proposed the use of a conical, 
stepped still. A, fitted with a number of super- 
posed peripheral channels, E, inside (Pig. 440). 

The cover, B, is fitted with a vapour outlet, 6, 
and a pipe, a, for the continuous introduction of 
the tar (which first passes through a heater, 
where the water and light oils are distilled). The 
latter enters the uppermost channel, J57, and 
overflows into the lower channels, gradually 
diminishing in volume owing to the distillation 
of various products ; the more or less liquid 
pitch is discharged at d. The vapours of the 
medium oils pass through the upper orifice, &, 
to refrigerators, but those of the heavy oils from 
the lower channels are collected by the perforated 
pipe, DjF, which is provided with a cap, G, and is 
surrounded by metal gauze, and carries them through c to refrigerators. The still is heated 
by the gases from the hearth, r, which circulate in the flues, e. The distillation is interrupted 
only once in 4 to 8 weeks to allow of the removal of the coke deposited on the inner surface 
of the still. Although the total capacity of the channels is only 600 kilos of tar, the daily 
output is equal to that of a still of the old type holding 2500 to 3000 kilos. Such a still also 
serves well for the distillation of lubricating oils from petroleum residues. 

PRODUCTS OF THE DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR. The products which distil below 
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llO'^ at ordinary pressure (sj). gr. 0*900 to 0*910) are somewhat similar to the ammoniacal 
liquor of gasworks, and consist of a more or less coloured liquid on which floats an oil con- 
taining a little benzene and toluene. 

The second portion (3 to 5 per cent.) which 
is collected is that distilling between 110° and 
170°, this forming the so-called light tar-oils (sp. 
gr. 0-910 to 0-950). 

From 170° to 230° the or medium 

oils or creosote oils (6 to 9 per cent.) are collected. 
The next fraction (25 to 30 per cent.) consists 
of hea,vy oils (up to 270° ; sp. gr. 0-980 to 1-030), 
and the final one, the anthrace’tie oil (7 to 9 per 
cent.) passes over at 270° to 320° (sp. gr. 1-050 
to 1-095) and forms a buttery mass composed of 
oils and crystalline substances. The final residue 
constitutes the pitch. 

The percentage amounts of the different jiro- 
ducts obtained from tar are, on the average, as 
follows : benzene, about 0-6 ; toluene, 0-4 
homologues of toluene, 0-5 ; crude phenol, 1 
higher phenols, 4 to 5 ; pyridine bases, 0-2 
naphthalene, 7 to 10 ; lieavy oils, 23 to 26 
anthracene, 0-3 ; phenanthrene, 0-6 ; pitch, 55 to 
60 ; ammonia liquor, 4 ; gas, about 1-5.^ 

The various fractions obtained in the first 
distillation of tar are treated as follows : 

(A) The LIGHT OILS arc brownish-yellow 
and darken in the air and light. Their com- 
position varies with, the quality of the tar, as 
is shown by the following results obtained in 
actual practice : 



Fig. 441. 


OasworkH 

tar. 

Crude benzene I. (distilled up to 135°) . 36-12 xier cent. 

„ „ II. (distilled at 135° to 165°) 15-59 i)cr cent. 

Phenol oils (165° to 195°) . . . 18-01 per cent. 

Besidue (medium oils) .... 26-51 per cent. 

Water and loss ..... 3*67 per cent. 


fl()k(^-ovau 

tar. 

12-66 ]:)er cent. 
16-42 ])er cent. 
18-47 per cent. 
49-36 jicr cent. 
3-09 j)er cent. 


The light oils are distilled and rectified in a column a])paratus (Fig. 441) with stills 
holding 100 to 200 quintals and heated by direct-fire or by superheated indirect steam ; 
the first three fractions (up to 195°) are collected separately. The crude benzenes I. and II. 
can be purified from the small amount of phenols they contain by washing with caustic 
soda solution ; the remaining benzene is then rectified again in order to remove the toluene, 
of which it may contain as much as 25 per cent, {see later, Benzene). The phenol oils (dis- 
tilled between 165° and 195°) contain appreciable quantities of naplithalene, and are 
therefore worked uj> with the medium oils. 

(B) MIDDLE or CREOSOTE OILS vary in amount from 5 to 10 per cent, according to 
the tyjie of tar used and to the temperature of distillation (110° to 180°). They are brown, 
and at the ordinary temperature become pasty owing to the separation of naphthalene 
crystals. They darken in the air and on distillation give the following com];)oncnts : 

^ In a large German coke-tar distillery, where retorts holding 350 quintals were used, the 
mean yields of several years were as follows : Ammoniacal liquor, 4-27 per cent. ; light oils, i-OO ; 
medium oils, 10-38 ; heavy oils, 6-11 ; anthracene oil, 13-71 ,- pitch, (>0-49 ; loss, 0-98. The 
tar distilled contained on an average 24 per cent, of matter (carbon) insoluble in benzene, and the 
mean cost of distilling 1000 kilos of tar was as follows : Labour, 7-7d. ; coal (at Is. 7d. per quintal), 
14-4r/. ; steam, 4-8(^. ,- various materials, l-4fZ. ; repairs, 3-8rZ. ; depreciation, ll-5rf. ; total, 43-()rZ. 
In a large distillery fitted with retorts holding 180 quintals and working at reduced pressure 
a larger annual output was attained, while the mean cost per ton distilled was 3()-5rZ. ; the yields 
were as follow : Ammoniacal liquor, 3-86 per cent. ; light oils, 1-24 ; medium oils, 12-02; heavy 
oils, 8-50 ; anthracene oil, 18-68 ; pitch, 54-56 ; loss, 1-14. When tar free from water is distilled 
the consumption of coal is diminished from 7-5 to 5 per cent. 
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Medium tar-oils 

Gas 

Metallurgical coJ:,e 

Crude benzene II. (to 165°) . 

Phenol oils (165° to 195°) . 

Naphthalene oil (195° to 280°) 
Residue . . 

W'ater and loss .... 

4*15 per cent. 
21*77 

43*45 

26*91 

3*72 

1*78 per cent. 
19*91 

28*68 

48*18 

1-45 


(C) HEAVY OILS constitute 25 to 30 per cent, of the tar and form a semi-solid, blackish 
mass, that obtained from gas (metallurgical coke) tar containing about 28 (30) per cent, 
of naphthalene and 16 (10) per cent, of phenols. They are fractionally distilled, the main 
middle fraction being either used directly for various purposes ^ or distilled in a vacuum. 

^ Heavy tar-oil, when not redistilled in a vacuum to recover the anthracene, is used as an 
illuminant, or for the manufacture of lighting gas, or as fuel, or for impregnating wood. To 
obtain illuminating gas the oil is run in a thin stream into heated iron retorts (as in the cracking 
of petroleum, see p. 87), carbon and an oil still containing a considerable proportion of benzene 
being formed in addition to the lighting gas. 

When these oils are used directly for heating purposes, they are pulverised under the furnaces 
by means of a steam-jet which introduces the necessary quantity of air. 

At the Deutz gas-engine works (near Cologne), heavy tar-oil has been applied in Diesel engines. 
Tar itself may be used in these engines, especially that from vertical furnaces, which contains 
far less naphthalene (2 to 3 per cent.) than that from horizontal or inclined gas retorts ; the 
lower the temperature at which coal is distilled the greater is the proportion of paraffin 
hydrocarbons obtained. 

A considerable amount of heavy tar-oils is used for the disinfection and deodorisation 
of urinals ; continuous rinsing of these with water may be replaced with advantage by brushing 
on a thin layer of a mi-vture of tar-oils of various compositions (heavy tar-oils mixed with heavy 
mineral oil, soap, etc.). This mixture should answer the following requirements : sp. gr. 0*99*0 
at most ; b.-pt. 165° at least ; it should remain liquid at 0° and should not separate into different 
layers on standing ; it should not contain soap, alcohols, or free allcalis or mineral acids ; at 
least 75 per cent, should distil at 350° ; it should contain at least 7 per cent, of cresol. 

Very large quantities of heavy oils are now used for the preservatmi of wood. Timber, 
railway sleepers, telegraph poles, etc., especially when in contact with the ground, are injured 
and become unusable in a few years owing to the attacks of various moulds and micro-organisms 
{MeriiUus lacrimans, Holyjmas vaporarius, etc.). Even when hard wood is used it gradually 
becomes considerably attacked. Telegraph poles and railway sleepers have been successfully 
treated by smearing with pitch or bitumen the parts which come into contact with the earth, 
and superficial charring of the wood at the points most subject to attack has also been tried. 
Formerly much use was made of the method of mineralising wood. Concentrated and more 
or less hot solutions of various salts (ferrous or copper sulphate, zinc chloride, etc.) are forced 
into the pores of the wood under pressure ; or the wood is heated in a large autoclave, which is 
then evacuated to remove all the air and water from the pores and subsequently filled with 
the salt solution, which thus impregnates the wood completely. The process which gives the 
best results and has become widely used in recent years is, however, that of Bethell, w*hich 
consists in the complete impregnation of the timber with heavy tar-oils (crude creosote oil) ; 
these contain phenols, cresols, etc., which have a marked disinfecting action. In Italy this 
process has been applied for some years, and is carried out, not in autoclaves, but in open vessels, 
such as are used in America, the treatment being completed in zinc solutions according to the 
improvements of the Giussani patents. The beams are first immersed for 5 to 6 hours in 
a bath of fused masut {see p. 86) kept at 160° to 170°, by which means the wood is deprived 
of its air and water and sterilised ; they are then passed into a cold vessel containing medium 
tar-oil (the portion distilling at 210° to 240° and having an acidity of 25 per cent, due to various 
phenols) where, after 20 to 30 minutes’ cooling, the oil penetrates the pores to a depth of 1 cm. 
or more. The wood is finally left for 3 to 4 hours in a cold, concentrated solution of zinc 
chloride, which forces the oil further in and forms a thin superposed layer in the pores (the wood 
absorbs as much as 15 per cent, of the zinc chloride solution). Thus treated, wood resists the 
action of weather, water, and soil for 15 to 20 years, soft wood being as resistant as hard. 

The German railways require that every sleeper, 2*7 x 0*26 X 0*16 metres, shall contain 
7 kilos of creosote oil. In order to economise tar-oil, Ruping’s process is often used. This 
consists in creating an air pressure of 5 atmos. in the autoclave containing the wood and then 
introducing the creosote oil at 10 atmos. pressure. When the pressure in the autoclave subse- 
quently falls off, the excess of oil is forced out by the air compressed in the pores, the latter 
remaining coated inside with a thin layer of oil. In this way 2 kilos of creosote oil give the same 
sterilising effect. 

Tar-oils freed from the phenols have a bactericidal effect three times that of zinc chloride, 
especially if they are emulsified with about 6 per cent, of resin soap and then diluted with 40 times 
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(D) ANTHRACENE OIL or green oil, obtained in the direct distillation of tar, is a dense, 
almost buttery, greenish-brown mass of specific gravity 1*09 to 1-125, fluid at 60°. It con- 
tains 6 to 10 per cent, of crude anthracene (40 per cent, of anthracene), besides naphthalene, 
methylnaphthalene, phenanthrene, acenaphthene, diphenyl, methylanthracene, pyrene, 
chrysene, retene, fluorene, fluoranthrene, benzerythrene, carbazole, acridine, about 6 per 
cent, of higher phenols, a- and ^-naphthols, and various basic substances. 

The anthracene oil is usually collected in two fractions, I. and II. Anthracene oil I., 
with specific gravity up to 1-100, is used for the preparation of anthracene, and anthracene 
oil II. either for making oil gas {see p. 64), or lamp-black, or for removing the naplithalene 
from coal gas [see p. 47), or for maldng carholineum., which is used to preserve and stain 
wood. 

(E) PITCH is the final residue of the direct distillation of coal tar (or peat or hgnitc 
tar) and forms about 50 to 55 per cent, of the tar. 

According to whether the pitch (residue) is required to be more or less liquid or solid, 
the distillation is suspended after the third or fourth fraction has been collected ; to render 
the pitch shiny, it is mixed in the still with the heavy oil remaining after the crystallisation 

of the anthracene. * 

Soft pitch melts at 50°, medium pitch at about 70° (used in making briquettes from 
coal residues ; see Vol. L, p. 459), and hard pitch, of sp. gr. 1-25 to 1-275, at 90°. 

Artificial pitch is made by interrupting the distillation of the tar when the light pro- 
ducts have been eliminated and passing a current of air through the liquid at 100°. To 
render the pitch more readily fusible, it is fused with sulphur. 

The percentage elementary composition of pitch is : C, 85 to 92 ; H, 4-6 to 4-8 ; 
0 -f N + S, 3 to 7 ; ash, 0-5 to 2-5. 

Pure carbon remains undissolved when pitch is extracted with tar phenols, but benzene 
extracts from pitch a piire ‘bitimien used in electrotechnics, the insoluble part being employed 
either to make lamp-black or as retort graphite for making electrodes. 

Perkin calculated the value of the final products of the complete and rational treatment 
of 9,000,000 tons of coal (costing £5,400,000) to be as follows : dyes, £3,350,000 ; ammo- 
nium sulphate (195,000 tons), £1,960,000; pitch (325,000 tons), £365,000; creosote oil 
(1,125,000 hectols.), £208,000; crude carbolic acid (45,000 hectols.), £220,000; coke 
£2,400,000. Total, £8,503,000, exclusive of the 30 cu. metres of gas per ton of coal 
carbonised. 

BENZENE (or Benzol), CgHg. This was discovered by Faraday in 1825 in 
the liquid obtained on compressing illuminating gas, but the. more abundant 
source, tar, was found by Hofmann in 1845. 

It is obtained pure by the dry distillation of benzoic acid with lime, and 
then forms a colourless, mobile, highly refractive liquid of sp. gr. ()-8841 at 15°, 
b.-pt. 80-4° (a mixture of 60-65 parts of benzene with 39-35 of methyl alcohol 
boils unchanged at 58-35°), and m.~pt. -f 5-4° ; it burns with a luminous, 
smoky flame. 

The calorific value of benzene is 10,050 cals. j)er kilo, the latent heat of 
evaporation being 94-4 cals., and the vapour pressures at different temperatures 
as follows : 

Temperature — 10° 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Mm. of Mercury 14-8 26-5 45-4 74-7 118-2 181 269 388-6 547-4 753-6 10-16 1344 

The commercial product contains thiophen and traces of carbon disulphide, 
which may be eliminated in various ways, e.g., with moist ammonia (Schwalbe, 
Ger. Pat. 133,761) which separates insoluble oil drops, or by boiling with mer- 


their weight of water ; less than 1 kilo of tar-oils is thus sufficient for a railway sleeper. Good 
results have also been obtained with heavy petroleum oils heated to 200° with 2 per cent, of sulpliur 
and then mixed with 40 per cent, of creosote oil. 

According to Friedmann and Heidenstam, wood is preserved well by impregnating it with 
calcium cresolate (soluble in water) and then precipitating calcium carbonate and cresol in the 
pores by simple exposure of the wood to air or, better, to fumes rich in carbon dioxide ( Danish 
Pat. 12,419 of 1909). Injection of a hot solution of zinc j8-naphthaleneaulphonato, which is 
insoluble in the cold, has also been suggested. 
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curie acetate, sulphur chloride, or 0 *5 per cent, of aluminium chloride ; accord- 
ing to Ger. Pat. 211,239, formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, or phthalic a.nhydride 
may also be used, all these substances combining with thiophen. Benzene 
dissolves resins, fats, sulphur, rubber, gutta-percha, camphor, etc., it mixes 
with alcohol, ether, acetone, etc., and is almost completely insoluble in water. 

The preparation of artificial benzene^ starting with petroleum, was described 
on p. 87. Benzene forms the prime material for many varied syntlieses of 
aromatic compounds, such as nitrobenzene, aniline, phenol, etc., and of dyc^s 
(also nowadays of artificial indigo). In presence of AICI 3 it is rendered more 
active chemically, as though it contained a true double linking. It is used as a 
solvent for fats and for purifying many organic compounds ; the addition of 
15 per cent, of benzene to the alcohol used with an Auer mantle foi* ligliting 
purposes results in a saving of 27 per cent, of the alcohol, fjarge ([uantitics oi; 
90 per cent, benzene are now used for carburetting illuminating ga,s to which 
w^ater-gas has been added {see p. 58). It is also employed for dissolving rubl)er 
and lacs for making linoleum, for removing fat from bones, and for automobiles 
engines, but should contain toluene to prevent it from freezing in winter. 

At one time it was obtained exclusively from gas-tar, this yielding also larger quan- 
tities of toluene, the uses of which were limited. After 1880, when the tendency was to 
obtain increased yields of illuminating gas by raising the temperature of carbonisation of 
the coal, the quantity of tar diminished, as also, in still greater proportion, did the amount 
of benzene. In 1882, the price of benzene, then in great demand by dye manufacture u’h, 
exceeded £12 per quintal. It was then that attention was turned to the recovery of thci 
tar from metallurgical coke factories, but although this tar is obtainable in large amounts, 
it is very poor in benzene, most of which escapes with the gases and is wasted in the fur- 
naces. Darby was the first to suggest the recovery of the benzene from the gases of the 
coke furnaces ; and nowadays these gases, before being burnt, are either strongly cooled 
to condense the benzene or washed with slightly volatile tar-oils, in which the benzene 
dissolves and from which it is recovered by subsequent heating {see Note, p. 58).^ As a 


^ Benzene is now recovered from its solutions in heavy mineral or tar-oils by moaus of tlio 
Kubierschky rectifying column (Ger. Pat. 194,567, 1906), which works continuously and gives 
a shai’per separation of the components of a mixture than other systems. 

Tlie action of this column is based on the displacement of a vapour or 
gas by superposition of another lighter vapour or gas ; the two layers do 
not mix if the velocity of movement is less than 0’75 metre per second, 
and usually the velocity in such an apparatus is 0*3 metre per second. 

In the ordinary rectifying column {see p. 158) the mixed vapour (for 
instance, of alcohol and water) passes upwards and has to overcome the 
resistance of the liquid layers in the chambers above ; further, the lighter, 
hotter and less concentrated vapours below do not merely displace the cooler, 
heavier and more concentrated vapours of the upper chambers, but mix 
with them to some extent and render the rectification less perfect. In the 
Kubierschky column, however, the lighter vapour passes from the lower 
part of one chamber to the upper part of the chamber above and settles 
gently on the heavier and colder vapour contained therein, this being thus 
forced to the upper part of the chamber above {see Fig. 442). The dilute 
alcoholic liquid enters half way up the column by the pipe a and descends 
as a spray through the perforated plates of chambers 6, 5, and so on. At 
the same time steam at slightly above 100° enters by h into chamber 1 
and descends along with the spray of alcoholic liquid from the perforated 
base of chamber 2. This liquid gives up to the steam any traces of alcohol 
it still contains and is discharged from the perforated bottom of chamber 

1 through the pipe d. The steam passes into the upper part of chamber 

2 and there forms a layer above the slightly more alcoholic (and hence 
heavier) vapour therein and forces this into the top of chamber 3, and so 
on. The ascending vapours are not subjected to friction, since they fall with 
the liquid spray and never bubble through liquid layers. At the top of 
the column, in chamber 14, the vapour rich in alcohol rises through the 
pipe e to the dephlegmator, B (acting as a preheater for the dilute alcoholic 
liquid entering the column at a), where a little water and a very little alcohol 
condense and fall as spray into chamber 14 and the lower chambers. The 
alcohol-rich vapour not condensed in the dephlegmator issues through the 
pipe c and is condensed in a coil a short distance away. The column 
is composed of a number of flanged cast or wrought-iron rings or elements bolted to(»-cther. 

Communication between the lower part of one chamber and the upper part of the chamber 
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result of this process, the production of benzene became more tlian ten times that of toluene, 
the price, which was £2 to £3 per quintal in the period 1885-1896, falling to 20, s*. to 246\ 
in 1898-1910, and to below 16.s. in 1913. Pure thiophen-free benzene cost before the War 
about 1,5. 6d. per kilo and the puriss. product, obtained from benzoic acid, 32^. j)er kilo. 

Various forms of apparatus are used for distilling and rectifying crude benzene, all 
being heated by means of indirect steam. Use may be made of HirzeFs appai*atus (p. 88), 
or of the similar one of Heckmann (j3. 165), but having a still with a smaller base in the 
form of a short, horizontal cylinder and with a dephlegmator in tlie upper part of tlie 
column.^ 


above is effected by means of various arrangements, for example, by tubes, as shown in Fig. 443, 
or by means of a central tube and a peripheral annular space (Fig. 444). licjuid ttolJecting 

on the bottom of each chamber passes into the chamber beneath tlirough liydraulically sealed 
bells, passage of the vapour through the bases of the chambers being thus })r*event,ed. The fall 




of the spray may be rendered slower by the insertion in the (!hani])ers of perforated plates or 
metallic gauze (Fig. 444). 

For the recovery of benzene from its solutions in heavy oils use may bo made of two such 
columns superposed. In the lower one the solution, falling as a spray, (iomos into eontaet with 
steam which removes the benzene, the mixed water and benzene vapours tlien passing upwards 
through the upper column, where they meet a spray of crudo benzene, ^'he mixed water and 
benzene vapours issuing from the top of this column are condensed and the water separated by 
decantation. 

^ The different fractions obtained on rectification are as follows : (1) rommvrvial 90 per cenL 
benzene 1. of sp. gr. 0-885 at 15® (90 per cent, of this distils at 100° and 100 per cent, at 120° ; 
it contains about 20 per cent, of toluene ; 120° is termed the dry-poinl of the benzene) ; (2) 50 per 
ce7it. benzene 11. with sp. gr. 0-880 (50 per cent, of this distils at 100® and 90 per cent, at 120°) ; 
(3) heavy benzene or solvent naphtha with sp. gr. 0-875 (20 per cent, of tliis distils at 130° ami 
90 per cent, at 160° ; it serves as a good solvent for rubber). 

The testing of co^mnercial benzene is carried out by determining its density and by fractionally 
distilling it ; 100 c.c. are distilled in an ordinary 11 ask with a side-tube {see p. 75) and heated 
on a metal gauze with a flame so adjusted that two drops distil over per second ; the flame 
is removed for a minute before changing the cylinders in which the separate fractions (100°, 
120°, 130°, 160°) are collected. In some cases a nitration test is made, note being taken of the 
yield of nitrobenzene, purified by steanv and then, rectified {see later, Nitrobenzene). The 
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PURE BENZENE, now refj[uirecl in considerable quantities for various chemical indus- 
tries, such as the manufacture of synthetic phenol (see later), the manufacture of nitro- 
benzene for making pure aniline, etc., is obtained from purified 90 per cent, benzene. This 
is washed several times with a total of 2 to 3 per cent, of 96 to 98 per cent, sulplmric acid 
or of 2 per cent, of oleum. After standing for some time, it is washed first witli a little 
water and then with. 18 per cent, caustic soda solution (0-4 j)cr cent, of NaOH calculated on 
the weight of the benzene), and afterwards subjected to careful fractional distillation, 
being heated by indirect steam. The fraction boiling at 80*^ to 85'^ is further rcctifitHl, and 
then yields 99*5 per cent, benzene, b.-pt. 80*2'^ to SO-S*^ at 760 mm. pressure ; a vai'iation of 
1 mm. in the {pressure alters the boiling-])oint by about 0-0,T'. 

The final purification of small quantities of benzene may be elTc^eted by eeoling the 
liquid until it freezes and then squeezing or centrifuging away the toliKuie, etc., from tlu^ 
crystals. 

When shaken with an equal volume of pure concentrated sulphuric acid, pure benzene 
should not turn the acid yellow. If traces of thiophen are present, the benzene will give 
the blue colour of indophenin when treated with isatin and concentrated sulphuric acid. 

* TOLUENE (or Methylbenzene), CgHg - CH^, is formed by the dry distillation of balsam 
of Tolu and of various resins, and is obtained in appreciable quantities by the distillation 
of tar (see above). It boils at 110-4°, does not solidhPy even at — 28°, and has the sp. gr. 
0-87 at 15°. It occurs to the extent of 10 to 15 per cent, in crude benzene I. and of 25 per 
cent, or more in crude benzene II. 

Crude toluene is purified from the hydrocarbons of the fatty series which always accom- 
pany it (and are not eliminated by rectification) by washing it with hot sulphuric acid 
containing a little nitric acid, the olefines being thus polymerised and the thiophen decom- 
posed. It may also be purified by heating with sodium. 

Commercial pure toluene gives 99 per cent, of distillate below 112° and 95 per cent, 
between 108° and 110° (two drops per second). It does not colour on protracted shaking 
with concentrated sulphuric acid, and if 90 c.c. of toluene and 10 c.c. of nitric acid (44° 
Be.) are shaken together for some minutes in a tall glass-stoppered cylinder, the nitric acid 
should become only a transparent red and not a greenish black and should not thicken. 

Toluene is used in the manufacture of dyes, pharmaceutical products, perfumes, etc., 
and, during recent years, of trinitrotoluene (see hier), which is used in largo quantities as 
an c.xplosive. 

XYLENES (Dimethylbenzenes), C(jH|(CH 3 ) 2 . Xylene obtained from tar contains the 
three isomcrides, o-, m-, and p-, metaxylene being present to the extent of 70 to 80 per 
cent. They cannot be separated by fractional distillation owing to the small differences 
between their boiling-points (o- 142° ; m- 139° ; p- 138°). 

Treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid in the cold, however, converts the o- and 
m- compounds into the corresponding sulphonic acids, the ^-xylene remaining unchanged. 
The sodium salt of o-toluenesulphonic acid crystallises more readily than that of the 
'//i-compound, so that the three hydrocarbons can be separated. With oxidising agents, 
the xylenes give phthalic acids (see later). 

It is mostly m-xylene which is used in the manufacture of dyes. 

ETHYLBENZENE, CqHs • CoHg, is obtained by Pittig’s synthesis (see p. 622) and gives 
benzoic acid on oxidation (difference from the xylenes). 

TRIMETHYLBENZENES, CgH 3 (CH 3)3 (see Table, p. 623). The following isomcrides 
are known : 

(a) Mesitylene (symm. 1:3:5-) is a liquid of pleasant odour boiling at 165°. Its 
constitution is proved by its synthesis from acetone or allylene, by the fact that it docs 
not form isomeric compounds by further substitution in the nucleus, and by its oxidation 
products : nitric acid oxidises the three side-chains successively and chromic acid simul- 
taneously. 

(b) Pseudocumene (asymm. 1:2:4-) is prepared from bromo-jp- xylene (1:4:2) or 
bromo-m-xylene (1:3:4) by Pittig’s synthesis, which indicates its constitution. It is 
obtained in small proportion from the distillation products of tar, and is separated from 
mesitylene by conversion into the slightly soluble sulphonic acid (see Xylenes). 

addition of petroleum spirit to benzene is detected by the lowering of the density ; also petroleum 
spirit does not dissolve tar-pitch or picric acid, which are readily soluble in benzene. Piirthei*, 
the latter reacts vigorously with concentrated nitric acid, which does not attack petroleum 
spirit. 

VOL. n. 
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(c) n-Propylbenzene, C 5 H 5 • CHa • CHa • CH 3 . The constitution of this compound is 
shown by the facts that it yields benzoic acid when oxidised and that it is obtained syn- 
thetically (Fittig) from propyl iodide and bromobenzene or from benzyl clilorido, 
CqHs • CH 2 CI, and zinc ethyl. 

{(1) Isopropylbenzene (or cumene), CH(CH 3 ) 2 , also gives benzoic acid on 

oxidation, and is formed from benzene with either isopropyl iodide or normal proi)yl wdidv. 
(in the latter case aluminium chloride is necessary to cause molecular reari’angement) ; it 
is obtained also on distiUing cuminic acid, • CO.H, or by the interaction, of 

benzylideno chloride, CgHg • CHCh, and zinc methyl. 

TETRAMETHYLBENZENES, CcH 2 (CH 3 ) 4 . The best knoAvn of these arc the follow- 
ing : 

(a) Durene (1 : 2: 4:5) or 5 -tetramethylbenzene, which is found, together with iso- 
durene, in tar ; it is a solid, has a smell resembhng that of camphor, and is ])i-cpared 
synthetically from toluene and methyl chloride. 

(b) and (c) Isodurenes, two isomerides being known (1 : 2 : 3 : 4 and 1 : 2 : 3 : 5) (see 
Table, p. 623). 

(d) ;2J-Methylisopropylbenzene or cymene, ^ — CH( 0 H 3 )o, is a liquid of 

pleasant odour, b.-pt. 185°. It occurs naturally in cumin oil (from Cmn.inum, cy minim) and 
in various essential esters, and it can be prepared by heating camphor with phosphoric 
anhydride or by the interaction of oil of turpentine and iodine. On oxidation it yields 
various acids. 

(e) m -Iso cymene is found in resin oil. 

Hexamethylbenzene (mellithene), Cfi(CH 3 ) 6 , m.-pt. 164°, is a stable compound and can 
be neither nitrated nor sulphonated, owing to the absence of hydrogen atoms from the 
nucleus. When oxidised with potassium permanganate, it gives Mellitic Acid, ( \5(0()2H)y. 

HYDROCARBONS WITH UNSATURATED SIDE-CHAINS 

As far as the nucleus is concerned, these compoimds behave like true hcuizenc'. (huiva- 
tives, whilst by means of the unsaturated side-chain they give all th(^ reactions of un- 
sat iirated methane derivatives. 

STYRENE, CqHs • CH : CH.,, occurs in storax and is formed on heating cinnami(i acid, 
which loses COo CgHg • CH : CH • COoH = CO.. -|- • CH : Clio. It is a licjuid of 

jileasant odour boiling at 146°, and tends to polymerise to Metastyrene. Stynuie (•,omhiiU‘s 
with bromine, iodine, hydrogen, etc., in the same way as olcllnes do. When it is trt^at(‘.d 
with nitric acid, a nitro-group is introduced into the side-cliaiii, giving Nitrostyrene, 
CfsHg • CH : CH • NOo, the constitution of this being shown by its formation from beuz- 
aklehyde and nitromethane : CgHg • CHO ~\- CH.} • NO._> = CfjHg • CH' : CH ■ NOo ■ |- HoO. 

Styrene serves for the synthesis of anthracene (q-v.). 

PHENYLACETYLENE, CgHg • C : CH, is a liquid of pleasant odour l)oiling at 142", 
and is prepared by converting acetophenone, CgHg • CO ■ (JH.}, by means of PCIJ^, into the 
dichloro- derivative, CgHg * CCl> • CHj, and eliminating 2HC1 from the latter by tlu^ action 
of potassium hydroxide. 

It is also obtained by the cautious distillation of Phenylpropiolic acid, Cg Hr, • ( k C • (JOo li. 
Like acetylene, it forms metallic compounds ; treatment with concentrattHi sulphur’ic acid 
results in the addition of H 2 O, subsequent dilution with water giving acetoplicnone. 

B. HALOGEN SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS OF BENZENE 

Halogens act on benzene and its homologues, replacing one or more atoms 
of hydrogen and forming colourless liquids (sometimes crystalline substances) 
which are heavier than water, distil unchanged, and dissolve in alcohol and in 
ether. 

In aromatic hydrocarbons, a halogen in the benzene nucleus is held much 
more firmly than one in a side-chain and cannot be replaced by hydroxyl by the 
action of silver hydroxide or by the amino-group by treatment with aihmonia ; 
only by sodium or sodium alkoxide at about 200° can the halogen be eliminated. 
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The chlorine in the nucleus of chlorotoluene is united as firmly as in chloro- 
benzene, whilst the chlorine in benzyl chloride is readily re])laceable, just as is 
the case with that in methane derivatives. To ascertain whether the halogen 
is present in the nucleus or in the side-chain, the oxidation products are studied ; 
thus, chlorotoluene gives chlorobenzoic acid, CgH^Cl- COoH, whilst benzyl 
chloride yields benzoic acid. 

For distinguishing isomeric halogen derivatives, the same metliods are used 
as for the xylenes, etc. 

In order to be able to name aromatic derivatives the moi’e readily, the 
following names are given to the more common of the different groups or 
aromalic residue,^ (known as aryl radicals and denoted, generally by Ar) : 
— OH, 23henolic ; — CO2H, carboxyl ; — 0 * CH3, methoxy ; — ])henyl ; 
— CH2 • GgI'Isj benzyl ; — CO • OgHj, benzoyl ; — CN”, nitrile ; — SO3H, sulpho 


0 




benzenyl; 0, phthalyl ; 


CH 




~C(jH 4 • C6H4— , diphenylene. 


or sulphonic ; 

benzylidene or benzal ; 

GENERAL METHODS OF FORMATION. (1) In direct sunlight, chlorine 
and bromine act on benzene, giving additive products, e.g., OgH^Cle and Cg Eg Biy^, 
but in diffused light (best in presence of traces of iodine, aluminium chloride, anti- 
mony trichloride, etc.), substitution products are formed. With homologues of 
benzene, if the reaction is carried out in the cold and in the dark (or in diffused 
light) or in presence of iodine (which acts catalytically), the halogen enters only 
the benzene ring (even in the hot, if iodine is present), whilst in the hot or in 
direct sunlight, the substitution takes place principally in the side-chain. 

(2) By heating halogenated acids with lime : 


CeH4Gl • COoH = + CO^. 

(3) By withdrawing oxygen from oxygenated compounds (phenols, 

aromatic alcohols, ketones, acids, aldehydes) by means of PCI5 ; e.g., 

C0H5 • Oil + PCls = POCI3 + HCl -f 

(4) By boiling with cuprous chloride or potassium iodide the diazo- 
conipoimds obtained from the corresponding nitro- or amino- compounds : 
CeHsN : NCI = CaH^Cl + No ; CJIsN : NCI + KI - KCl -f No + CeH,!. 

(5) lodo-derivatives may be obtained by the action of iodine, iodic acid 
being added to oxidise the hydriodic acid which is formed. They are, however, 
usually obtained by process (4). 

(G) loclobenzene, C3H5I, unites with two atoms of chlorine, forming iodoso- 
henzene chloride, CgHglC^, digestion of which with alkali yields iodosobenzene, 
C6H5I : 0, the latter, when heated or oxidised (with chloride of lime) giving 
iodylbenzene, 20^11^10 == C, 11,1 + C.TI^IO^ or CeHsIO + 0 = CgHsIO^ (an 
explosive, crystalline compound). 

Chlorination or bromination of toluene yields the jpara- and or/7m-derivatives 
in equal quantities ; the mciJa-derivative is obtained indirectly (from diazo- 
compounds). 


BENZYL CHLORIDE, CgHg-CHoCl, is a colourless liquid with a pungent odour, melting 
at — 49° and boiling at 178° ; its specific gravity at 15° is 1-113. It was first prei^ared by 
Cannizzaro in 1853, and is obtained by chlorinating boiling toluene. With potassium 
acetate this chloride gives the acetyl- derivative, with potassium hydrosulphide a mercaptan, 
and with ammonia amino-bases. On protracted boiling with water it is transformed into 
benzyl alcohol, while boiling with lead nitrate converts it into benzaldehyde ; when heated 
with finely divided copper, it loses chlorine and condenses to dibenzyl, CgHg • CHg-CHo • G^Hg. 

It is used for the preparation of oil of bitter almonds and for numerous aromatic syntheses 
its chlorine atom being readily replaceable. 

Benzyl bromide, when treated with potassium iodide, gives Benzyl iodide. These 
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Principal Halogen Derivatives or Benzene 


Empirical 

formula 

Name 

Mcltiiif?- 

poiiit. 

1 ]5oiIiMg- 
poiiit 

Si)(‘<’illc 

{,5ra,vit',y 


Chloro-derivatives 




CeH^Cl . 

Monochlorobenzene . 

~ 45° 

; + 132° 

1-128 at 0° 

CeH.iClo . 

o-Dichlorobenzene (1:2) 

— 

: 179° 



m- „ (1:3). 

— 

172° 

; 


P- „ (1:4) • 

+ 53° 

172° 


CeH3Cl3 . 

?;-Trichlorobenzene (1:2:3) 

16° 

218° 



„ (1:2:4) 

63° 

213° 



s- „ (1:3:5) 

54° 

208° 


CgHaCli • 

w-Tetrachlorobenzene (1 : 2 : 3 : 4) 

46° 

254° 



„ (1 : 2 : 3 : 5) 

50° 

246° 



s- „ (1:2:4:5) 

137° 

244° 


CeHCls . 

Pentachlorobenzene . 

86° 

270° 


CeCl,, 

Hexachorobenzene . 

226° 

326^^ 



Bromo-dei'ivatives 




GeH^Br . 

Monobromobenzene . 

- 31° 

+ 155° 

I-5I7 at 0° 

C,H,Br3 . 

o-Dibromobenzene (1:2) 

- 1 ° 

224° 

2-003 at 0° 


m- „ (1 • 3) . . 1 

+ 1 ° 

220° 

1 1-955 at 20° 


„ (1:4) . . ; 

0 

C' 

00 

219° 

1-841 at 89° 


! 2 ;-Tribromobenzene (1:2:3) 

87° 

— 

1 

i 

! 

1 „ (1:2:4) 

44 ° 

275° 

I 


15- ,, (1:3:5) 

120° 

278° 1 


CfiHoBr,! . ^ 

?;-Tetrabromobenzene (1 : 2 : 3 : 4) 

— 




as- „ (1 : 2 : 3 : 5) 

08° 

329° 



5 - „ (1:2:4: 5) 

175° 

— 


CgBrg 

Hexabromobenzene . 

above 315° 

— 


C6H..iBr-CH3 

o-Bromotoluene (1:2) , . ; 

0 

1 

181° i 

1-422 at 20° 


m- „ (1:3) . . i 

- 39-8° 

184° : 

1-410 at 20° 


V- „ (1:4) . . ; 

-h 28° 

185° 1 

1-302 at 20° 

CgHs-CHoBr 

Benzyl bromide . . . : 

liquid 

198° 

1-438 at 22° 


lodo-derivaiives \ 




CoH^I . i 

lodobenzene . . . . | 

- 30° 

188° 


CgH^Io . ; 

o-Di-iodobenzene (1:2) 

+ 27° 

286° i 


i 

m- „ (1:3). 

40° 

285° i 


1 

„ (1:4) . . 

1 

129° 

1 

285° ' 

1 



products are also formed from benzyl alcohol, 0 „H 5 • CK> ■ 0 H, and halogen hydracids ; tliey 
may be converted back into the alcohol by boiling witli water or potaHshim caidionato 
solution. 

BENZAL or BENZYLIDENE CHLORIDE, CgHj • CHCL, and Benzotrichloride, • Cdl.j, 
are obtained either by protracted chlorination of boiling toluene or by the action, of PCl^ or 
benzaldehyde or benzoic acid. 

Benzal chloride boils at 204° and has the sp. gr. 1-295 at 16°, while the trichloride melts 
at — 22°, boils at 213°, and has the sp. gr. 1-380 at 14°. 

Mixed halogen derivatives are known, as also is Hexachlorohexahydrobenzene, 
Numerous halogenated derivatives of unsaturated aromatic hydrocarbons have likewise been 
prepared, e.g., a-Bromostyrene, C 0 H 5 • CBr : CHg, and /5-Bromostyrene, CcH,-, • CH : OHBr. 

C. SULPHONIC ACIDS 

These are formed directly from the aromatic hydrocarbons by the action 
of concentrated or fuming sulphxmc acid or of chlorosulplionic acid, Cl -SOsH. 
Improved yields are obtained in presence of mercury or ferrous sulpliate, 
which exerts a catalytic action. 
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They are crystalline substances, readily soluble in water a,nd even hygro- 
scopic, and are separated from the excess of sulphuric acid either hy inea,ns of 
their calcium or bariuni salts, which are soluble, or by saturation, of tlie aqueous 
solution with sodium chloride and subs(‘.cpieiit cooling ; in the latter cas(‘,, tlu^ 
sodium sulphonate separates, this being decomposed with, the calcula,t,c‘.d 
c[uantity of a mineral a.cid and the free sulplionic acid extiaicted with, ether. 

When treated with, superheated steam or witli. liydi'ochloi'ic^ aoid, th(‘.y los(‘, 
the sulphonic group, the aromatic hydrocarbon b(‘.ing thus re,g(viuu‘a,t(H!. With. 
PCI5 they form, the acid chlorides, e.g.^ CgJf5 * which, with, ammonium 

carbonate, yield the mlphamides, C(ji-r5 • SO2 * Nii2 (-s*cc Idler). On emu'gcvtic 
reduction, iJdo'phenol (phenyl hydrosiilphide), CglT^ -fSlI, is fornunl. 

BENZENESULPHONIC ACID, C^Hr, • SO;jH, is obtained by the direct action of coiic.en- 
trated sulphuric acid, on benzene : ~ HoH -f .I ts barimn. and 

lead salts being soluble, it can be readily separated from tlie ext^csss ol: siilpliui’ic; acid. 

It is very stable and is not decomposed on boiling with alkali or add (as is ethylsnli)}u)nic 
acid), but if heated with hydrochloric acid at 150 ° or with superlicjated steam in [u’esc^nce 
of concentrated phosphoric acid, it takes up water, giving henze no : * S();;H | - HoO — ■ 

Cy tig -j- H0SO4. When distilled with potassium cyanide, it forms benzoii itrilc, ( '«H r, • SO^Iv 
-I- .KCN -“KoSQa + CgHg • CN. 

When fused with alkali it forms phenol, CgHg-SOaK KOH “h t‘(;Mr,d.)Id, 
while with PCI5 it yields Benzene sulphochloride, CgHg-SOaH H- POlr, ld)(J1.5 -I’ !" 

CgHg-SOoGl (decomposable by water). 

With ammonia, ammonium carbonate, or primary or secondary artiiues, Ixuizeno 
sulphochloride gives more or less substituted Benzenesulphonamides, e.g., OoH’r, • N 
CyHg-SOa * NHR, CgHg • SOo • NBo, which crystallise well. As the tertiary ainincs do not give 
this reaction, they can he separated from other amines. 

Owing to the highly acid character of the SOo group, the amino-group does not form 
salts, but its hydrogen can be replaced by metals, e.g., by dissolving in sodinm hydroxide 
solution. Sulphur trioxide converts benzene into Sulphobenzide (sulphone), (0(5Kg)oSOo. 

Nitration of benzenesulplionic acid yields mainly '/x-nitrobenzenesulphonic aeJd, but 
small quantities of the ortho- and para- derivatives are also formed. 

Keduction of j?>mtrobenzenesulphonic acid yields Sulphanilic acid {pdiminobtmzeMe-- 
sulphonic acid), NHo * CgH^ • SO3H (discovered by Gerhardt in 1845 ), wliich is also obtained 
on heating aniline with fuming sulxDhuric acid or on heating aniline suljdiate at 200°. I.'his 
acid and also the corresponding meta-acid are used in the manufacture of artificial dyestufi’s, 
and both of them can be diazotised {see later). 

Sulphonic compounds and their salts are of importance in the dye industry as 
they give dyes soluble in water and readily applicable to the dyeing of textile 
fabrics. 

Polysulphonic acids of benzene and its homologues are also known, some 
of them serving for the separation of isomeric aromatic hydrocarbons {see 
Toluene). 

D. PHENOLS 

Phenols contain hydroxyl groups in place of one or more hydrogen atoms 
of the benzene nucleus. They have a characteristic odour (phenol, thymol), 
and certain of them are partially soluble in water, while all of them are soluble 
in alcohol and in ether ; they distil unchanged and have a more or less marked 
antiseptic action. 

Their properties resemble, to some extent, those of tertiary alcohols and 
those of weak acids. Thus, ethers are formed by the action of alkyl halogen 
compounds on the sodium derivatives of the phenols, anisole, 06115 • OCH3, 
and phenyl sulphate, C^ITs • 0 • SO3H, being obtained in this way ; the latter 
compound is readily hydrolysed. They are, however, stable towards oxidising 
agents, nitric acid forming substitution products. The hydroxyl grouj) is 
with some difficulty replaced by chlorine by the action of PCI5. They act as 
weak acids, but with alkalis form stable salts, which are soluble in water, are 
decomposed even by carbonic acid, and show only slight electrical conductivity. 
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Halogens and nitric acid replace the benzene hydrogen of phenols more 
easily than that of benzene itself or its homologues, so that even in dilute 
solution phenol can be precipitated quantitatively as tribromophenol by the 
action of bromine water. 

If the hydroxyl group is joined to a side-chain and not to the benzene 
nucleus directly, the compound is an aromatic alcohol and not a phenol. 

Oxidation of homologues of phenol yields hydroxy-acids, the side-chain 
being oxidised while the phenolic groups reniain intact. 

When distilled with zinc dust, phenols give the corresponding aromatic 
hydrocarbons. 

In aqueous neutral solution, phenols give a violet, green, or other coloration 
with ferric chloride, calcium hypochlorite, or, in some cases, iodine. In general, 
they exert a reducing action. 

'With nitrous acid, phenols form isonitroso-derivatives (oximes), and, in 
presence of concentrated sulphuric acid, intensely coloured solutions are 
formed which are turned blue by potash {TAebewiamt s feacUoyi). The sodium 
or potassium derivatives of the phenols ('phenoxides), with carbonic acid (or 
CCI4 -[- KOH) give aromatic hydroxy-acids : 

• OH + CO 2 = OH • CsH^ • CO^H. 

With chloroform and sodium hydroxide, they yield the corresponding aldehydes. 

They react with diazo-compounds and various other compounds forming 
colouring-matters (see later). The action of zinc chloride (or calcium chloride) 
and ammonia on phenols results in replacement of the OH by NH.2- 

With formaldehyde they yield characteristic resinous condensation products 
(see Baekelite, p. 641 ). The commoner phenols are obtained from coal- or 
wood-tar. 

(a) MONOHYDRIC PHENOLS 

These are found alone or together with polyhydric jdienols, and })artly in 
the form of ethers (e.g., guaiacol,OH • G6H4 • OCH3, cresol, etc.) in tlu^ tar 
obtained by the dry distillation of wood or coal. They are separated, fi*om. 
the tar-oils by means of caustic soda, which renders them soluble, and, aditer 
separation, are set free by mineral acid and subjected to fractional distill at. ion. 

They a’re also obtained industrially by fusing salts of sulpho.nic acids with 
alkali (in iron vesesls ; in the laboratory silver vessels are used) : 

CgHs • SO 3 K + 2K0H = • OK + K^SO^ + HoO. 

If the nucleus contains chlorine atoms, these are also substituted by hydroxyl 
groups by this reaction. 

Phenols are formed by boiling diazo-compounds (see later) with wat(ir in 
dilute sulphuric acid solution : 

CeHs • N 2 CI -f H^O = N 2 -f HCl + CoH- • OH. 

Also, when benzene is oxidised with HaOg, or with oxygen in presence of 
aluminium chloride, phenols are obtained. 

Chlorine atoms or amino-groups joined directly to the nucleus may be 
replaced by hydroxyl-groups by the action of sodium hydroxide, but only wlien 
the nucleus contains also strongly negative groups, 

PHENOL (Carbolic Acid), C^Hg • OH, was first discovered by Rungc in tar and occurs, to 
a small extent and in combination, in urine. 

It is separated from tar-oils {see pp. 628, 629) by treatment with caustic soda solution 
(sp. gr. 1-09) and agitation by a current of air; steam is passed through the decanted 
alkaline solution of phenol, this removing the naphthalene, etc. The phenol is then 
liberated by H 2 SO 4 or CO 2 ( 6 .^., flue gases) and washed several times with water, crude 
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carholic acid (containing 40 per cent, of phenol, the rest creosote, etc.) of sp. gr. 1 -05 to 1 *06 
being thus obtained.^ 

Borck (Ger. Pat. 322,242, 1919) proposes to extract all the i)henol from tar-oils by treating 
them with metallic sodium, 2C(}Il5 * OH + 2Na = SCgHg • ONa -f Ho ; since water is not 
formed in the reaction, inversion of the latter does not take place as when sodium hydroxide 
is used. 

Phenol is purified by repeated distillation between 175° and 185° or, better, rectification 
until it crystallises at the ordinary temperature and no longer turns red in the air. To free 
it from final traces of cresol, it is diluted with 12 to 15 per cent, of water and the hydrate 
crystallised at -—8° to —10° (cresol hydrate crystallises at —20°), centrifuged and distilled 
until a strength of 99 per cent, is attained ; repetition of the operation and of the distillation 
(in earthenware vessels) gives chemically pure phenol. Minimal quantities of water prevent 
crystallisation at the ordinary temperature. 

Synthetic Preparation of Phenol. This is economically possible when loenzene is cheap. 
Germany supplied Great Britain with synthetic phenol during the Boer War, but after tlic^ 
war the price of phenol became normal again and its manufacture in this w^ay ceased. 
During the European War (1914 to 1918) enormous quantities of phenol wore consumed, 
not only as an antiseptic, but more particularly for making picric acid to be used as an 
exidosive. Coal-tar phenol being quite insufficient to supply the demand, the manufacturer 
of synthetic phenol from benzene was carried out in various countries on an enormous sealer. 

Pure benzene is introduced slowly into a steam- jacketed cast-iron boiler containing the 
necessary amount of concentrated sulphuric acid, the mass being at first mix(‘d without 
heating and afterwards heated to 115° so as to form benzenemonosiilphonic acid. 'To 
separate the latter from the excess of sulphuric acid, the acid mixture is pour-ed into a 
hot, almost saturated sodium sulphate solution, slow cooling then resulting in the separation 
of a crystalline mass of sodium benzenesulphonate, which is centrifuged and added in small 
quantities to fused sodium hydroxide, and the temperature finally raised to 320°. 'blio 
fused mixture of sodium phenoxide and sodium sulphate thus obtained is poured into a 
small quantity of water, the latter then crystalhsing out and*the phenoxide remaining dis- 
solved. After filtration the solution is treated with sufficient dilute sulphuric! acid t.o 
liberate the phenol, which floats on the sodium bisulphate solution, and is decanted off 
and distilled in a vacuum. 

Synthetic phenol may be obtained also by heating chlorobenzene with very dilute' 
alkali solution at 300° under pressure (Bergius and Meyer, 1911). 

Pure phenol crystallises in colourless needles, melting at 42*5° and boiling unalterc'd at 
181°, but very little water suffices to keep it liquid. It has the sp. gr. 1 -084 at 0 ’ and 1 -OVO 
at 25°, and it dissolves in 20 parts of water at 16°, in 8 parts at 77°, and in all proj^ortions 
at 84° ; 100 parts of phenol at 9° dissolve 23 parts of water. It is readily soluble in alcohol 
or ether and has a characteristic odour, this being less marked with synthetic phenol, i t is 
poisonous and 1 grm. on a wound or 8 grm. ingested may cause death ; calcium sucrate or* 
sodium sulphite serves as antidote. On account of its great antiseptic powcT it is largely 
used as a disinfectant in medicine and surgery ^ j in many cases it is, however, replaced by 


^ Testing of Carbolic Acid. Commercial pure phenol melts at 39°, other pure forms 
melting at 30° to 35° and boihng at 183° to 186°. When pure, phenol should dissolve (fomphitely 
to a clear solution in 15 parts of water and should leave no residue on evaporation. Idioml 
which does not crystallise at the ordinary temperature contains at least 10 per cent, of higher 
phenol liquors. The exact quantitative estimation of pure phenol (not containing cresols, 
which behave Iffie phenol) is effected by transforming it into tribromobenzene by Koppescliaar’s 
method. There is no characteristic reaction for distinguishing the phenols from cresols, l)ut 
the latter are the less soluble in water. An approximate method, which is used in practice, 
and is suggested also in the German Pharmacopaua, for determining the phenol-content of criide 
carbolic acid is as follows : 10 vols. of the product are shaken for a long time with 90 vols. of 
sodium hydroxide solution (sp. gr. 1’079) in a graduated cylinder and then left to stand until 
two layers separate ; the volume of the undissolved non-phenol is then read off and, after this 
has been removed, the residue is acidified with HCl and NaCl added to separate the whole of 
the phenol, the volume of which is subsequently measured. 

“ The action of Antiseptics or Disinfectants {see also p. 151) depends on the chemical 
character of the antiseptic substance and partly on the quantity and nature of the substance 
to be disinfected. The poisonous action of disinfectants is the result of a chemical action with 
the proteins of the plasma of the living cells, this having varying affinities towards different 
antiseptics ; the concentration of the latter, the duration of the action, etc., also influence the 
action. With some poisonous and very dilute solutions (the limit of dilution for combination 
to occur between the proteins and the antiseptic varies with the nature of the latter), certain 
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otlicr antis(v])tics (corrosive sublimate, cresols, etc.) which have not tlic unpleasant odour 
of plicnol. The maximum antiseptic action of phenol is exerted in afpieoiis soJntion and 
in presence of acid, owing to its partial dissociation into the ions and H* ; according 

to Pflugge, when dissolved in pure alcohol or in oil, it has no antiseptic action, since it is 
then not dissociated. It is used for making picric and salicylic acids and dyes. 

It dissolves in caustic alkali solutions {ioimung phen()xid(^..% c.f/., ( l^jIIr/OMa), but not in 
those of alkali carbonates. With formaldehyde it forms resinous condtmsation ])roducts 
(Baekelite ; see helow), 

A pine splinter, moistened with hydrochloric acid, is colouriul lilnish green by ])henol. 
As little as 1 part of phenol in 40,000 of water gives a white, lloeeulent turbidity of tribrorno- 
phenol on addition of bromine water. 

Witli hydrogen, in presence of nickel jihcnol is converted quantitatively into 
at 160'' or into cyclohexanone at 230*^. Phenol coagulates proteins. 

In 1913 Great Britain exported 8,000 tons of crude phenol {£1()0,()00) and during the 
Euro])ean War manufactured and exported enormous amounts of synthetic plienol ; in 
1919 the exiiorts were only 6500 tons, and in 1920, 9,000 tons. 

Before the war the price of commercial dark carbolic acid (25 to 30 per cent.) was alxnit 
£6 85. to £8 per ton ; the 50 to 60 per cent, product, £10 to £12 ; 100 per cent., £15 to £20 ; 
the pale acid, £17 to £28 ; pure redistilled crystals, m.-pt. 35°, £55 ; chemically puT-e (;rystals, 
£68 ; synthetic, £74. Calcium 'plienoxide cost £8 and £14 respectively per ton for the 20 
and 50 per cent, products. During the war the prices rose to very high values. 

Baekelite, obtained hy condensing phenol with formaldehyde, resembles, in appearance 
and behaviour, certain resins and jplastic materials. It was prepared and patented in 1907 
by L. H. Baekeland in the United States. Previous experiments in this direction v^ero 
made by a number of investigators, but Baekeland carried out an exhaustive theoretical 
and technical examination of tlie question and found that, according to the temperature 
conditions and to the nature of the condensing agent employed, three distinct products 
are obtainable. 

1. From phenols and formaldehyde with acid condensing agents, the so-called sealing 
wax substitutes, easily fusible and soluble in alcohol, acetone, alkali, etc., are formed. 

2. If the phenol is replaced by a phenolic alcohol, such as saligenin, OH-CoH^ • C Ho ■ OH, 
and the heating is carried out at 150° in presence of sulphurie acid, a resinous mass, saliretin, 
is formed which is almost insoluble in solvents and softens but does not melt when lieated ; 
this represents a polymerised anhydride of saligenin. 

3. By condensation of phenols with formaldehyde in presence of alkali (less than onc-fiftli 
of that necessary to form the sodium phenoxide) three important products may be obtained ; 
Baekelites A, B and C. 

Baekelite A, obtained by protracted heating below' 100°, is viscous or liquid in the 
hot, solid and brittle when cold, and soluble in various solvents ; it results from partial 
anhydridisation of the condensation product of phenols with formaldehyde. 

Baekelite B, formed by keeping baekelite A slightly above 100°, is a resinous product 
insoluble in solvents, but sometimes swelling in them ; it softens without melting when 
heated and may then be moulded. It may be regarded as the complete anhydride of 
baekelite A. 

Baekelite C is obtained by heating baekelite B at 160° to 180°, but in order that the 


micro-organisms fix the whole of the metal of the antiseptic (e.g,, copper or mercury from their 
salts) ; the solution does not then react with hydrogen sulphide, while the cells of the micro- 
organism do so. The following Table shows the approximate doses of different antiseptic^s 
necessary to kill 10 grms. of beer-yeast (containing 30 per cent., i.e., 3 grms., of dry matter), 
but these numbers would doubtless require considerable modification in the disinfection of other 
materials : 


0*05 

to 0-1 

grm. carbolic acid 

0-02 


0-04 

„ formaldehyde 

1-00 


2-00 

„ acetaldehyde 

0-5 

99 

0-7 

„ o-hydroxybenzaldehyde 

0-2 

99 

0-5 

„ acetic acid 

0-001 


0-002 

„ copper sulphate 

0-005 

99 

0-01 

„ corrosive sublimate 

0-05 

99 

0-1 

„ sodium fluoride 

0-01 

99 

0-025 

„ hydrofluoric acid 


0-01 

to 0-02 

grm. 

silver nitrate 

0*05 

„ 0-1 


zinc sulphate 

0*05 

„ 0-1 


lead acetate 

0-05 

„ 0-1 

>7 

hydrochloric acid 

0*05 

„ 0-1 


caustic soda 

0-02 

„ 0-05 

>9 

potassium permanganate 

0*015 

„ 0-03 

99 

chlorine 

0*5 

„ 1*0 

99 

tannin 


In some cases more concentrated solutions are less active than the more dilute ; the activity 
depends also on the nature of the solvent used. 
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Phenol also forms Acid Derivatives, phenylsulphuric acid, - O • SO.^K, which is 
stable only as salts, these lieiui^’ ol)tainabJe, for instance, by the action of acpieons ])otassiiiiu 
pyrosulphate on potassiinn phenoxide. Tliey are formed in tlic urine by the putrefaction 
of proteins, and are estimated Iiy determining the amount of siilpluirie acid ld)ei‘ated in 
the hot by dilute hydrochloric acid. Carbonic and acetic acids also form analogous 
comjiounds. 

HALOGEN DERIVATIVES OF PHENOLS. The hydroxyl group of ])lienol facilitates 
the replacement of tlie liydrogen atoins of the benzene nucleus by lialogens ; even in tlie 
cold, bromine water forms Tribromophenol. Chlorination can be elfectcul by tlu' dirc'ct 
action of chlorine or by sulpluiryl chloride, wliih^ rejdacement by iodine is faeilitat(‘d in 
alcoholic solution, or in jirc'sence of mercuric oxide (which oxidisi's the hydriodici acid as 
it is formed), or in an aqueous alkaline solution. The halogxm usually assunu's the ortho- 
or i)ara-position with rt‘S])ect to the hydroxyl. 

While O' or p-cresol combines with only two atoms of broniiiu^ tbe^ action of chloi-int^ 
on anisole, C^.Rr^ * 0 • CH.}, at (KP in. presence of a little iodine, yields ielrti- or even -pevln- 
Mnroanisole, CyCl- ■ .Plalogen derivatives of ])henoIs may also bc^ obtained by 

diazotisi ng halogenated amino phenols. 

In general, they are colourless crystalline compounds of pungent odour and decidedly 
acid cliaractcr {IruMoroplienol decomposes carbonates) ; when they are fused with ])otash, 
tJie halogen atom gives way to another hydroxyl group, which, however, often enters jiartly 
in a position dill'erent from that occupied by the halogen. Under the furthevr action of 
chlorine, tri- and iienta-chloropheiiols yield aclditivc products, the C • OH group being at 
the same time converted into CO. 

PHENOLSULPHONIC ACIDS, OH - C^Ht • SO^H, are obtained by treating phenol with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, the o- and ^-coinp)ounds being formed with equal ease ; tlie 
0 - is converted into the p -compound by heating Avith water. The m-comx>oiind is obtained 
indirectly by fusing bcnzene-?>?.-disulphonic acid with alkali. 

HOMOLOGUES OF PHENOL {see Table, p. 630). Oxidation of the side-chains in these 
leads to aromatic hydroxy-acids. 

The Cresols are not oxidised by chromic acid mixture, but arc completely decomposed 
by permanganate ; if, however, the liydroxylic hydrogen is rexilaced by an alkyl or liy 
acetyl, oxidation proceeds in the ordinary way. 

The three isomeric Hydroxytoluenes, CH 3 • CgH.i • OH, bear the generic name of cresols. 
Tlicy are present in wood-tar and in the middle oils of ordinary tar, and may also lie pre- 
pared from the corresponding amino-derivatives or sulphonic acids. The cresols react with, 
liromine w'ater. The crude cresols mixed with soap solution form creolme and li/sol, which, 

serve as convenient antiseptics and are largely used.^ p-Cresol, CH 3 <^ ^OH, is formed 
in the putrefaction of proteins. 

Crude cresols contain the o-, m,- andp-isomerides, Avliich cannot be easily separated liy 
fractional distillation, the respective boiling-points being 191°, 203° and 204°.“ 

OH 


THYMOL, CH; 


/“”\r 


,CH 


found in oil of thyme and has an antiseptic 
action. One of its iodo-derivatives, Aristol, is used as a substitute for iodoform. 


A little water and a feiv drops of nitric acid are then added and the liquid heated until the silver 
iodide separates, this being then filtered, dried, and weighed in the usual manner. Various 
modifications of this method have been suggested for volatile substances and especially for those 
containing sulphur (the substance is hydrolysed Avitli concentrated NaOH and the products 
absorbed after first passing through a U-tube containing pumice moistened Avith CuSO^ ; a 
current of air and not of COo is used in this case). 

^ Creoline. Mixtures of creosote oil and concentrated soap solution were used as 
disinfectants as early as 1874. Creoline is obtained by protracted heating on a AV'ater-batli 
of a mixture of 1 part of concentrated resin soap solution with 4 parts of medium tar-oils (creosote 
oils, best AAdth b.-pt. 200° to 210°), the mixture being stirred for several hours and allowed to 
stand, and the water then separating removed by decantation. 

- The components may, hoAvever, be separated as barium salts. Orthocresol serves for 
making coumarin perfume and w-cresol for making artificial musk, while p-cresol is the raw 
material for preparing anisaldehyde, a delicate perfume sold as nuhepine. 

When a mixture of p- and ui-cresols is treated AAuth sulphuryl chloride, only the m-cresol 
reacts, forming p-chloro-ni'Cresol, AA'hich is an excellent odourless disinfeciant, only slightly soluble 
in water, but readily emulsified by soap {see Creoline) ; it is sold as lysochlor. 
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CAIWACROL, ( !H;j<^ occurs in On'iyoMMwi Atz-towt, and is formed by 

licnl iii,!.!: (■luupljor with iodine or by the action of phosplioric acid on carvonc (,s*ee Terpones). 

ANETHOLE, CH.jO ♦ CgHi* CH : CH • CHg, is a colourless solid meltiiio; at 22'\ boiling 
jit 2,*t“. an<l ha-viiiig tlie sp. gi\ 0*986 at 21*5° ; it has a pleasing odour and occurs in /Uiise 
tyd (IVotn^ ilie of Pinvpinella anisum, or the fruits of lUicinm. verum or star-anise), 

Iroiii winch K-Ik obtained by repeated fractional distillation or by freezing. Synthetically 
il is j)r(‘paiv(l fnoni, anisaldehyde and sodium propionate by Perkin’s reaction {see p. 852), 
il.s coiiMl il iii ion btdiioj thus proved. In the imrc state it cost 20s. per kilo before the war. 

(^) DIHYDRIC PHENOLS 

Tlu'se coiit.a.in two hydroxyl groups united to the carbon of the benzene 
imchuis. Thi'.y ure analogous in their chemical behaviour to inonohydric phenols, 
a,ii<! {U‘<‘ j)!V|)a.T-c‘<.l by similar methods; certain of them show marked reducing 
Witli lead acetate, pyrocatechol gives a white precipitate, hydro- 
(jninon(‘. is p riH*. ip itated in presence of ammonia, while resorcinol is not precipi- 

PYKOCATECHOL (Catechol), CgH4(OH)o (1 : 2), forms crystals molting at 104", boiling 
at 210 and subliming ; it dissolves readily in water, alcohol, or ether, and reduces silver 
sails in i\\r- cold and Fehling’s solution in the hot. It is found in various resins and is 
oblain(‘(l by (lisl illing catechu {Mimosa catechu) i it is now prepared by fusing o-phcnol- 
Kul phonic, acid (.see p. 643) with caustic potash. It is usually synthesised from o- 
hromo- or f; (^Idor-o- pheixol, which is readily obtained by passing bromine vapour or chloriiio 
into plH'iiol bca.tx'd at 150" to 170" in a reflux apparatus and purifled by washing with 
alkali and distilling; iii a vacuum, and is stirred and heated for 8 to 10 hours in an auto- 
(da.ve al. ISO ' to 250"' with about its own weight of caustic soda dissolved in one and half 
tinu'H its w(Mgld/ of Avatcr. The mass is afterwards dissolved in a little water, acidilied witli 
Hiilphuric acid, and (extracted with ether. 

It is used as a j ihotographic developer and serves for the preparation of its dimethyl 
(‘(h(‘r, rendro/r^ rn.-pt. 22*5°, b.-pt. 205". 

lls aJkalino sohitiou is unstable, and is coloured first green and then lilack by the 
oxyg(’U of th<‘ air ; it reduces silver salts, and by ferric chloride is coloured green or violet 
if a. little anunonia is xxresent {characteristic reactio7i of ortho-dihydroxy compounds). With 
bromiiK' vvn.i.<*r it. gives tribromoresarcinol, which melts at 118°, is soluble in water, and turns 
l>rown in tlu* air. 

_0H 

Its nionoincddiyl Ether, ^OCHg, is called GUAIACOL and occurs abundantly 

ill becchdar ; It. is used in medicine as an expectorant. It is obtained by shaking the 
(U’cosotc oil ( IVa-ction, boiling at 200" to 250°) from the distillation of the above tar with 
ajiinioiiia., I tvnt ing with alcoholic potash, washing with ether, crystallising the potassium 
compound from alcohol, and decomposing it with dilute, sulphuric acid. It is obtained 
crysl.aJIine by aJ lowing its light petroleum solution to evaporate slowly. Synthetically 
i(. is pi’(*par(Ml by diazotising o-anisidine, acidifying with dilute sulphuric acid, and distilling 
in sl,(‘ain.‘ It- im^lts at 29", boils at 205°, and dissolves in about 60 parts of water at 15" ; 
it is n^adily sol u bio in ether or alcohol. With ferric chloride its alcoholic solution gives a 
hlu(‘. eolorai ion, cdianging rapidly to green and then to yellow. It yields o-chloroanisolo 
with P( ’1.,, cateidvol when fused with alkali, anisole when distilled with zinc dust, and vera- 
t-rol<‘ on m(4JjyIatioii ; it forms an orange-red picrate, m.-pt. 80°. 

(hniiaef)! is us<‘.d in the synthesis of vanillin and is employed in medicine as an expec- 
toranl. and, (‘sptHu’adly in the form of various salts, in the treatment of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis." B(‘f<)r('! the war it cost IO5. to 135. per kilo. 

RESORCINOL, C<,H4(OH)2 (1 : 3), is formed on fusing various resins, such as galbanwm 
and asujivtidtf, with and also from m-phenolsulphonic acid or m-bromobenzene- 

' Ac<‘<)nling t-o (jIci*. Pat. 305,281 synthetic guaiacol may bo obtained by heating catechol 
al- 160'* lo ISO " with alkali salts of methylsulphuric acid in presence of a, diluent and slowly adding 
Hodiuni carbonatxt ox* bicai’bonate. 

OCH3 OCH3 

1 1 UAiACOL ( lAiniOKATE {duotal), ^ — 0;C0*0 — m.pt. 78° to 84°, is odourless 
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sulphonic acid. ; it is prepared industrially fronl7?^- or p-benzenGdisulplionio acid (prepared 
froin toluene-free benzene) by fusion with potash. It forms rhombic crystals melting at 
110°, and boils at 270° with partial decomposition. It turns brown in. the air, is soluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether, and slightly so in benzene, and reduces silver .nitrate. It is a 
less energetic disinfectant than carbolic acid. 

With nitrous acid or diazo-compounds it forms dyes and, like all m-dihydroxybenzencs, 
with phthalic anhydride at 200° it yields fluorescein. Before the war commei’cial resor- 
cinol cost 4,s, to 55. per kilo and the pure compound 205. It is largely used in dyeing and 
printing cotton. 

HYDROQUINONE (Quinol), C(5H.i(OH)j> (1:4), is obtained by oxidising aniline in the 
cold with sulphuric and chromic acids, or by reducing quinono with sul[)hur()us acid. It 
forms dimorphous crystals melting at 169°, and with, ammonia gives a rc'ddish l)rown. 
coloration. Oxidising agents convert it into qiiinone. Owing to its strong redneing proper- 
ties it is used as a photograj)hic developer. 

The chemically pure compound cost, before the war, 85. per kilo. 

OH 


ORCINOL (Dihydroxytoluene), CH3 


/ \ 
\ 


OH 


docs not form lluorescein with phthalic 


anhydride. Its ammoniacal solution oxidises in the air, giving Orceine, which 

is the principal component of natural archil and is related to litmus. 


OH 


HOMOPYROCATECHOL (Homocatechol), CH3 
OH 


/- 

V 




OH, 


gives a mo nom ethyl 


ether, Creosol, CH3<^ N0CH3. 


OCH3 

The unsaturated derivative, Eugenol, CH2 : CH • CHo<^ ^OH, is the principal 

component (90 per cent.) of clove oil, from which it is extracted with aqueous potash, being 
then liberated with acid and rectified in a stream of CO^. It is a liquid boiling at 247 *5” 
and has the sp. gr. 1'073 at 14°. Hot alcoholic potash displaces the double linking of 

* OCH3 


eugenol, giving Isoeugenol, CH3 • CH : CH 


/ \, 

\ / 


OH, which also has a pleasant, charac- 


teristic odour. 


(c) TRIHYDRIC PHENOLS (Trihydroxybenzenes) 

The constitutions of the three isomeric trihydroxybenzenes have now been 
fixed with certainty ; Pyrogallol, 1 : 2:3; Hydroxyhydroquinone, 1 : 2 : 4 : 
(as), and Phloroglucinol, 1 : 3 : 5 ( 5 ). 

PYROGALLOL (1 : 2 : 3-Trihydroxybenzene ; also improperly called Pyro- 
gallic acid), C 6 H 3 ( 0 H) 3 , is prepared by heating gallic acid (see later) for half an 
hour in an autoclave at 200° to 210° with 2 to 3 times its weight of water ; 
the solution is decolorised by boiling with animal charcoal, filtered, concen- 
trated, and crystallised. The pyrogallol thus obtained is purified by sublimation 
and then forms shining, white, poisonous scales or needles, melting at 132° and 
boiling at 210°. It may also be prepared by distilling a mixture of 1 j^art of 
gallic acid with 2 parts of powdered pumice in a current of CO 2 . 

It dissolves in 1 *7 part of water or ether, or in 1 part of alcohol. In alkaline 
solution it is an energetic reducing agent and absorbs oxygen from the air with 
avidity ; it is used in gas analysis in all cases in which oxygen is to be 
absorbed (see Orsat Apparatus, Vol. I., p. 463). By fresh solutions of ferrous 
sulphate it is coloured blue, by ferric chloride brown, and by silver nitrate black. 


and almost tasteless, insoluble in water and soluble in hot alcohol. 
Guaiacol fhos^liate, P0(0*C(jH4'0CH3)3, has m.-pt. 98°. 


Potassimn guaiacol-o-sulphonate {tliyocoll). 


\- 


OCH, 


Noh, is soluble in water and slightly so 


in alcohol. 
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It does not react with hydroxylamine {sec Pliloroglucinol). Its dimethyl 
ether (Dimethyl pyrogallate), OH • C6H3(OCH3)2, is contamod, along with other 
homologous ethers, in heech-tar. 

It is used in photography, in electro-plating, in medicine, and in hair dyes. 

When pure it cost, before the war, 12.s’. to Lis. Cd. per kilo. 

HYDROXYHyDROQUINONE (1 : 3 : d-Trihydroxybenzene), 03113(011)3, i.s 
obtained by fusing hydroquinone with caustic soda and has not boon very 
closely studied. It crystallises from ether in plates melting at 140-5°, readily 
undergoes change in aqueous solution, and does not react with hydroxylamine 
{see Phloroglucinol). 

PHLOROGLUCINOL, CgHgOj, is obtained by fusing various resins with 
KOH. Baeyer prepared it synthetically by condensing 3 mols. of ethyl sodio- 
malonate in the hot, 3 mols. of alcohol being thus eliminated : 


COOC2H5 

^Na 

COOC2H5 


0 

A 


C2H5CO, • (Na)C C(]sra) • C0..C.,H5 

II 

0 : G C : 0 


-f 3C2IJ5 • Oil ; 


^CG02C2H5 

Na 


acidification of this product results in the substitution of the sodium by hydrogcm 
with formation of phlorogliicinoUricarboxyUc acid, which, when fuscsd witli. 
caustic potash, loses its carbethoxy-groups and gives phloroglucinol. 'iPlus latter 

should, therefore, have the constitution wliich, contains no 

double linking and corresponds with Irikelohcmi't^ ; in accoi’d with tliis 

structure, it reacts with 3 mols. of hydroxylamine, giving a trioxinie. 

On the other hand, it behaves also as a ti’iliydroxybe.nzcn(i or triliydric 
phenol, giving a triacetyl-derivative with acetyl cliloridc, so that it is able to 
exist in two tautomeric forms. 

This explains why, when it is treated with alcoholic potasli or with an alkyl 
iodide, the alkyl groups unite with carbon and not with oxygen (as they would 
with a trijDhenol), giving, e.g., hexamethylj)hlor()gluc.i,nol. 

Pure phloroglucinol cost, before the war, about £1G pei* kilo. 


(d) POLYHYDRIC PHENOLS 

From dinitroresorcinol is obtained a Tetraliydroxybenzene, (1:2:4. : 5), 

which boils at 220°, while chloranilic acid {see later) iw formed by tlie oxidation of tlu^ 
die hlor o - derivative. 

HEXAHYDROXYBENZENE, Cfl(OH),, is obtained as potassium derivative, 
in the manufacture of potassium by reduction of its carlionate : H- ( h - 3( KJ j- !K.> 

and 6K + SCO — CgOgKg. These reactions represent a furtlier exaniplo of the synthesis 
of organic substances from inorganic matter. Hexaliydrox^dienzcue is a white, crystalline 
substance which oxidises readily in the air and yields benzene when distilled with, zinc 
dust. 

Of the additive products formed by polyliydric phenols with hydrogen, quercUol and 
inositol may he mentioned. 

QUERCITOL (Pentahydroxycyclohexane or Acorn Sugar) 

yCH(OH) • CH(OH)v 
OH • CH< \0Ho, 

\CH(OH) • CH(OH)/ 

is found in acorns and is similar to mannitol ; it has a sweet taste and forms monoclinic 
prisms melting at 234°, its specific rotation being [a] If + 24-16°. When heated to 240° 
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ill a vacuum or fused with alkali it loses water yielding various aromatic derivatives (liydro- 
quinone, quinone, and pyrogallol) ; on reduction with Hf, it gives benzene, plienol, pyro- 
gallol, quinone, and hexane. When oxidised witli nitric acid it forms nuicic and triliydroxy- 
glutaric acids, while with permanganate it yields malonic acid, the presence of the methylene 
group, CHoj being thus confirmed. It forms a pcntacctyl-derivative, an exjilosive penta- 
nitrate, and a pentachloroiiydrin, melting at 102'’ ; the formation of these com- 

pounds demonstrates the presence of live hydroxyl groups. 

INOSITOL (Hexahydroxycyclohexane or Muscle Sugar), C(.H,.(OH),5, is similar to qner- 
citol, but contains a (IH • OH group in place of the (44.^. It has the appearance' and, to 
some extent, the sweet taste of the sugars, with which it was for long confused. 4diat it is a 
cyclohexane derivative is shown hy tlic formation of jihenol, Ix'nzene, and i.ii-iodophenol 
on reduction with Hi, and that of quinone and some of its dt'i’ivatives on ti’i'atmeni with 
PCI5. The presence of six hydroxyl groups is proved hy the formation of a kvMi-aceUtle 
(m.-pt. 212^) when it is treated witli acetic anliydride and zinc chloride, and of a //r.ivi- 
nitrate, C(5 H(5(N()y)(j (m.-pt. 120'’), under the action of concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids ; 
the hexanitratc is highly explosive and I'cduces f’ehling’s solution. .Four optical isomeiidi's 
are known : (1) inactive ; (2) dextro-rotatory, [ a]„ -j- 68*4“, crystallising with 2M.^O and 
melting at 247'''' ; (3) Levo-rotatory, [a]„ 65“, m.-pt. 247“ ; (4) racemic, melting at 250''. 

Baeyer’s stereochemical conceptions indicate eight possible isonioridi's, according to tlie 
arrangement of the OH and H above or below tlie piano of the hexagon. Inositol, (^s]_){^cua]ly 
the inactive form, occurs in beans, lentils, ^leas, the muscles of the heart, the brain, etc. 
The inactive modification crystallises from water with 2H2O at temperatures bc'low 50'’, 
and in an anhydrous form, m.-pt. 225°, at higher temperatures ; it boils unchanged in a 
vacuum, at 319° and is not fermented by yeasts. It does not comliino with plienylhydrazine 
or reduce Fehling’s solution, but it reduces ammoniacal silver nitrate solution ; it forms 
a basic lead salt, (C(;HiiO(5)2Pb, PbO. It does not yield quercitol when reduccyl, so that the 
hydroxyl groups are symmetrically distributed. 

The monomethyl ether of i-inositol, or hornesitoly is found in Borneo ru liber, and the 
dimethyl ether, or danihonitol, C(jH(j(OH).i(OOH2)2, in Gabon rubber. The monomethyl 
ether of rZ-inositol, or jmiitoly which occurs in many plants and jilant-juices, melts at 180°, 
sublimes at 200'°, and has a ro-tation of -f- 67*5°. The monomethyl ether of Z-inositoI, or 
(juehrachitol, melts at 186°, boils at 200° m vacuo, and with HI forms Z-inositol ; it occurs 
in quebracho bark. 


E. QUINONES 

These may be regarded as derivatives of phenols obtained by elimination 
of hydroxyl groups, with consequent displacement and partial elimi.nation of tlie 
double linkings of the benzene nucleus. They are usually yellow and, of 
pungent odour and possess oxidising properties; they are volatile in steam, 
with partial decomposition. 

Oxidation of meta- and ortho-diphenols does not yield quinones. 

BENZOQUINONE or simply Quinone, CgHiO.,, can be obtained by oxidising either 
^?-aminophenolor sulphanilic acid (1:4 — NH2 ‘CqH.j * SO 3H), or ^>-phcnolsulphonic acid, 
or hydroquinone, or aniline (on a large scale) with cliromic acid. 

On sublimation it forms fine yellow crystals wdiich melt at 116°, giving a characteristic 
odour. It is soluble in alcohol or ether and slightly so in cold water. It fixes hydrogen, 
which transforms it into hydroquinone, while the halogens give addition or substitution 
products according to the conditions. With HCl it forms monochlorohydroquinone, 
CgH.iOa + HCl = C6H3C1(0H)2. With amines and with phenols it forms dyes w'hich 
crystallise well but are only slightly soluble. 

With hydroquinone it forms a condensation product, Quinhydrone, • CfiR^OH)^, 

which consists of green prisms with a metallic lustre, and may be regarded as an 
intermediate product in the oxidation of hydroquinone or in the reduction of quinone, 


0:C< 


>CH ■ 0 • 0 


■ ok/ 


> 0 : 0 . 


Constitution. That quinone contains two carbonyl groups is deduced from the fact that 
with hydroxylamine it yields quinonemonoxinie and qwinonedioxime : 
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CO C : NOH 0 : NOH 



Qninonemonoximc 

(nitrosophcnol) 


It contains two double linkages, since in benz^ene solution it absorbs four atoms of 
bromine, while ozone is also fixed quantitatively (see pp. 107 and 359). 


OH 


CO 


The transformation of hydroquinone, |> 


<|, into cj[uinoney 


is an evident 


OH 


CO 


example of the convertibility of the centric form of benzene into that with two double 
linkages. 

Tetrachloroquinone (chloranil), CqCI^Oo, prepared by oxidising trichlorophenol witli 
dicliromate and sulphuric acid, serves for the manufacture of coal-tar dyes. Toluquinone, 
CcHgOa • CH 3 , xyloquinone, thymoquinone, etc., are known, as also are quinoneiniules (e.r/., 
CfiH^O • NH) and qumonediimides [e.g., C 6 H 4 (]SrH) 2 ]. 


F. NITRO-DERIVATIVES OF AROMATIC HYDROCARBONS 

These are readily obtained by treating the hydrocarbons with concentrated 
nitric acid, best in presence of concentrated sulphuric acid, which fixes the water 
as it is formed : 

GeHe + HNO3 = H^O + C3H5 • NO^. 

With the hydrocarbons homologous with benzene, nitration is still moi'c 
easy, but not more than three nitro-groups can be introduced directly ; totranitro- 
derivatives are prepared indirectly. Aromatic nitro-compounds cannot be 
obtained by the action of silver nitrite on chlorobenzenes, as is the casci with 
those of the fatty series, but this method serves for the introduction of nitro- 
groups into side-chains. 

The nitro-compounds are liquid or solid and usually more or less yellow, 
although some are red ; they are heavier than water and dissolve readily in 
alcohol, ether, or acetic acid, but are mostly insoluble in water. They distil 
unchanged and are volatile in steam. 

The nitro-group is united very firmly to the nucleus, especially in mono- 
nitrobenzene, and is not directly replaceable. It can be reduced to the amino- 
group by means of nascent hydrogen in acid solutioid ; reduction in alkaline 
solution results in the formation of azoxy-, azo-, and hydrazo-compounds, whilst 
in neutral solution or with hydrogen sulphide, the nitro-group becomes a 
hydroxylamino-group. On electrolytic reduction, nitro-derivatives yield 
amino-phenols. 

Polynitrobenzenes are easily obtained by the action of fuming nitric acid in 
the hot ; the meta-derivative is formed first, and this, by further nitration with 
nitric and fuming sulphuric acids at 140°, gives symm. trinitrobenzene. 

The polynitro-compounds react more readily than mononitro-derivativcis ; 
when the former are oxidised, a phenolic group is formed, while the nitro- 
groups remain intact. 

With para- and ortho-dinitrobenzenes, sodium alkoxide replaces one nitro- 
group quantitatively, whilst with m-dinitrobenzene no reaction occurs : 

+ O 2 H 5 • ONa = NaNOa + • OC^H^. 

^ The nitrogen of aromatic derivatives in which the nitro-group is united directly to the 
benzene nucleus may be determined by the Kjeldahl method only when this is suitably modified. 
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By boiling o-dinitrobenzene with caustic soda, o-nitrophenol is formed : 

NO, OH 

^NOg + NaOH = NaNOa + ^NO^, 

while boiling with alcoholic ammonia yields o-nitraniline : 

NOa NH^ 

^NOa + NH., = HNO, -h ^NO, 

NITROBENZENE, CgHg -NOo, is an almost colourless, faintly yellow, refrac- 
tive liquid which, has the sp. gr. i-209 at 15° and, after solidification, melts at 3° 
and boils at 206°. Owing to its pleasant bitter-almond smell, it is used in 
perfumery under the name of artificial essence ofmvrbane, but its vapour is some- 
what poisonous. It is insoluble in water, but it mixes in all proportions with 
alcohol, ether, or benzene. 

It is of considerable industrial importance, as it forms the raw material for the 
manufacture of aniline, benzidine, quinoline, azobenzene, various explosives, etc. 

On a large scale it is prepared in wrought- or cast-iron vessels, employing 
precautions and methods similar to those used in making nitroglycerine {see 
p. 278). The nitro-sulphuric mixture, consisting of 120 kilos of HNO3 (42° Be), 
and 180 kilos of H2SO4, (66°Be.), is poured gradually (in 8 hours) into 100 kilos 
of benzene. The mass is kept mixed by means of a stirrer, and during the first 
5 to 6 hours is maintained at 25^ by means of cold water circulating outside 
the apparatus. In the final phase of the reaction the temperature is raised by 
external steam to 70° to 90°, the heating being then stopped, while the stirring 
is continued for a further 6 hours. The mass is then forced by a suitable elevator 
into a tank with a conical base. The acid mixture gradually settles to the 
bottom, while the nitrobenzene floats ; the former is then drawn off through 
taps {see Nitroglycerine), and the nitrobenzene, after repeated washing with 
water, distilled in a current of steam from a vessel with a jacketed bottom heated 
with steam at 2 to 3 atmos. pressure. A second distillation yields moderately 
pure nitrobenzene. According to Ger. Pat. 221,787 of 1907, nitrobenzene can 
also be obtained by running benzene into a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
sodium nitrate at 70° to 90°. It was sold at £36 to £52 per ton before the war. 

DINITRO BENZENES. By the action of fuming nitric acid or of a suitable nitro- 
sulphuric mixture on benzene, m-dinitrobenzene is formed along with small proportions 
of the ortho- and para-compounds. The meta- derivative crystallises from alcohol in pale 
yellow rhombic plates, m.-pt. 90°, b.-pt. 297°, and is insoluble in water, but readily soluble 
in alcohol or ether. 

Its heat of combustion is 4103 cals, per grm. When boiled with sodium hydroxide it is^ 
converted into m-dinitroazoxyhenzene, NOo * • NO : N • CgH^ • NOj. It is often mixed 

with other explosives, e.g., trinitrotoluene, to lower the melting-point. It is used on a 
large scale, not only for explosives, but for making dyes and ?rt-phenylenediamine and 
m-nitraniline. 

The ortho- and para-isomerides, melting at 117° and 172° respectively, are not of indus- 
trial importance, and are obtained either from the mother liquors of the meta- compound 
or, indirectly, from the corresponding dinitroanilines. 

TRINITRO BENZENES, CeH3(N02)3. The three possible isomerides are known. The 
symmetrical, 1:3: 5-compound, is obtained by protracted heating of m-dinitrobenzene 
with a concentrated mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. The asymmetric, 1:2: 4-com- 
pound, m.-pt. 62°, is formed similarly from ^-dinitrobenzene. The vicinal, 1:2: 3-com- 
pound, m.-pt. 127*5°, was obtained by Korner and Contardi only in 1914 by diazotising 
2 : 6-dinitroaniline. 

5-Trinitrobenzene, m.-pt. 121° to 122°, dissolves sparingly in water, to a somewhat 
greater extent in methyl or ethyl alcohol, and readily iri acetone, ether or benzene. Its 
explosive j)roperties are superior to those of trinitrotoluene or picric acid, the equation 
VOL. II. 42 


More Important Nitro-Derivatives 
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representing the theoretical decomposition being 2C(5H3(N02)3= 9CO -{- SHgO + 3 N 2 + 3G. 
It readily forms additive compounds with organic bases and hydrocarbons. 

With a view to the use of this compound as an exj^losive, attempts have been made, 
but with unsatisfactory results, to prepare it either by nitrating dinitrobenzene, or dehalo - 
genating chlorodinitro benzene by means of reduced copper, or by oxidising trinitrotoluene 
(see later) with sulphuric and chromic acids (Ger. Pat. 127,325) and decomposing the resultant 
trinitrobenzoic acid by heat. 

NITROTOLUENES 


Nitration of toluene by nitric acid either alone or mixed with sulphuric acid, under 
conditions yielding mononitrotoluenes, gives always a mixture containing about 57, 40 
and 3 per cent, of the o-, ‘p- and m- compounds respectively. Further nitration of '///,-nitro- 
toluene yields the 2 : 3-, 3 : 4- and 3 : 6-dinitro-compoimds ; the 3 : 5-eompound, when 
obtained otherwise, does not give trinitrotoluenes when further nitrated. 

Direct nitration of toluene or mono- or di-nitrotoluenes yields only 2 : 4 : 6- (a), 2 .- 3 : 4- 
(/?), and 2 : 4 : 5- (y) -trinitrotoluenes, but the other three isomerides, 3:4:5- (3), 2:3: 5- (e) 
and 2:3:6- (ry), have been recently prepared indirectly by Korner and Contardi (1914-- 
1917). Tetra- and penta-nitrotoluenes are unknown. 

MONONITROTOLUENES. The three isomerides may be separated to some extent by 
fractional distillation and crystallisation. 

o-Nitrotoluene is obtained pure by reducing 2 : 4- dinitro toluene by means of ammonium 
sulphide, diazotising the 2-nitro-4-toluidine formed and decomposing the diazo-compound 
with boiling alcohol. It exists in two morphotropic forms, solidifying at — 10° and — 4°, 
and is used for making o-nitrochlorobenzil, o-nitrobenzaldehyde, o-hydrazotoluene and 
o-toluidine. m-Nitrotoluene is obtained similarly from the diazo-compound derived from 
3-nitro-4-toluidine, and occurs in the liquid portion of the dinitrotoluene prepared indus- 
trially in the manufacture of trinitrotoluene ; it has few practical applications. 
toluene serves for making ;p-nitro- and jp-amino-benzaldehyde and, especially, _??-nitro- 
toluene-o-sulphonic acid, which is used in the manufacture of amine A fast yellow and 
Mikado orange 4R. With alcoholic sodium hydroxide it gives an orange coloration of 
dinitroazostilbene (Green) or diniti’oazoxystilbene (Giua). 

DINITROTOLUENES, CqH 3(CH3)(N02)2. exist in six isomeric forms, which are prepared 
and named in various ways. Denoting the methyl group by M (always in position 1) and 
the nitro -group by N, the isomerides have the following configurations : 



7n-dinitrotolucnc 
ordinary dinitrotoluene 
0 : ^-dinitrotoluene 
a-dinitrotoluene 
2 : 4-dinitrotoluene 
m.-pt. 70-5° 

M 


3 >-dinitrotolueno 
€-/>-dinitrotoIuenc 
2 : 5-dinitrotoIueno 
m.-pt. 52-5“ 


M 


0 : m : dinitrotoluene 
1:2: 3 -dinitrotoluene 
m.-pt. 63'^ 


M 



0 : o-dinitrotoluene 
/3-dinitrotoluene 
2 : 6-dinitrotoluene 
m.-pt. 65-5° 



N'\^/'N 

m : ?w-dinitrotoluenc 
fi-dinitrotoluene 
3 : 5-dinitrotoluene 
m.-pt. 92° 



N 


m : p-dinitrotoluene 
y-dinitrotoliiene 
3 : 4-dinitrotoluene 
m.-pt. 60° 


Of the various names, the last given in each case is the simplest and clearest. 

2 : 4-Dinitrotoluene is prepared similarly to nitrobenzene and is the one in most common 
industrial use, while it serves also for making ordinary (2:4:6) trinitrotoluene. It is 
purified by crystallisation from alcohol or carbon disulphide and forms monoclinic crystals 
melting at 70*5° ; it is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in cold alcohol or ether, still less 

AO O 
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so in carbon disulphide (2-2 per cent.), and readily soluble in benzene. It dissolves in 
alkali, giving a red solution, from which acids precipitate a reddish brown substance. In 
acetone solution it is coloured blue by caustic potash. It decomposes at 300°, but distils 
unchanged in a vacuum. Euming nitric acid oxidises it slowly, and in the hot gives the 
corresponding o : p-dinitrobenzoic acid, CgH3(C02H)(N02)2- With hot, concentrated nitro- 
sulphuric mixture, it forms ordinary trinitrotoluene {see below). Ammonium sulphide 
reduces it in the cold to o-nitro-p-toluidine (m.-pt. 105°), while in the hot, p-nitro-o- 
toluidine (m.-pt. 78°) is also formed. By zinc and hydrochloric acid it is reduced to 
tolylenediamme. 

2 : 6-Dinitrotoluene is obtained along with the 2 : 4-isomeride and accumulates in the 
mother-liquors, when mononitrotoluene (ortho) is nitrated further. It is prepared in the 
pure state by eliminating the amino-group from dinitro-j^-toluidine (m.-]3t. 168°). It forms 
shining needles, m.-pt. 65*5°, dissolves to some extent in alcohol, and with ammonium 
sulphide gives o-nitro-o-toluidine. With acetone and alkali it gives no coloration. 

2 : 3-Dinitrotoluene is obtained by heating o : m-dinitro-jp-toluic acid with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid for 6 hours at 265° and distilling in a current of steam, the crystals formed 
being pressed or centrifuged ; it separates from light petroleum solution in yellow crystals, 
m.-pt. 63°. 

2 : 5-Dinitrotoluene is obtained together with the 2 : 4-derivative when toluene or 
nitrotoluene is run into fuming nitric acid ; it crystallises from alcohol in yellow needles, 
m.-pt. 52-5°, Alcoholic ammonium sulphide reduces it to o-nitro-w,-toluidine. 

^ 3 : 5-Dinitrotoluene is formed by eliminating the amino-group by diazotisation {see 
Aniline) from dinitro-o-toluidine (m.-pt. 208°) or from m : w-dinitro-^-toluidine (m.-23t. 
168°). Brom water, in which it is sparingly soluble, it crystallises in needles, m.-pt. 92°. It 
is soluble slightly in Hght j)etroleum, more so in cold alcohol or in carbon disulphide, and 
readily, in chloroform, ether, or benzene. It distils easily in a current of steam, and with 
benzene forms the crystalline double compound, C 6 H 3 (CH 3 )(N 02)2 CgHg. 

3 : 4-Dinitrotoluene is obtained by protracted agitation of -nitrotoluene with concen- 
trated nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*54). From carbon disulphide (which dissolves 2*19 j)er cent.), 
it crystallises in long needles melting at 60°. 

TRINITROTOLUENES. The following six isoinerides are possible, all being known : 
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«-(2 ; 4 : 6-)trinitrotoliiene ^-(2 ; : 4-)trinitrotolueno ^-(2 ; 4 ; n-jtrinitrot.oItKMie 

melts at 80.-6° m.-pt. 112° m.-pt. 104" 
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S-(3 : 4 : 5-) trinitrotoluene 2:3: 5-trinitrotolueno 

m.-pt. 137-5° m.-pt. 07-2° 



)7-(2 : 3 : 6-) trinitrotoluene 
m.-pt. 111° 


a-TRINITROTOLUENE {ordinary or 2:4: 6-Trinitrotoluene) forms long, pale yellow, 
prismatic crystals, m.-pt. 80*65° (corrected), deflagrating above 260° but distilling un- 
changed in a vacuum. A pressure of 2500 atmos. increases the density of the crystalline 
mass to 1-59, whereas a pressure of 3 to 4 atmos. on the material during crystallisation, 
combined with shaking, gives a density of 1*61. 

This compound is slightly soluble in water or light pefroleum, more so in alcohol or 
carbon disulphide, and readily so in acetone, ether, benzene, toluene or chloroform. The 
action of sunlight and air turns it brown and lowers its melting-point. By concentrated 
nitric acid at 110°, or concentrated sulphuric acid and chromic acid at 50° to 60°, it is turned 
into 5-trinitrobenzoic acid, whilst fuming nitric acid at 200° converts it into trinitrobenzene. 
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With caustic alkali, alkali carbonate or potassium cyanide it gives a deep reddish-brown or 
violet coloration. 

With various organic bases it forms red additive compounds. 

When aniline is poured into an alcoholic solution of trinitrotoluene, a double compound 
CqH 2(CH3)(N02)3 + CgHg • NHo, separates in red acicular crystals melting at 84°. Whilst 
picric acid readily forms with metals picrates dangerous to handle, trinitrotoluene {see 
p. 304) does not react with metals and can be manipulated safely even in the hot, since it 
burns slowly without exploding ; it is not liygroscopic and does not form a bitter and 
poisonous dust like picric acid. It is higlily stable to shock, and when compressed is exploded 
with a mercury fulminate cap, but when fused and then solidified it is exploded only by 
a detonator of moderately compressed, crystalline trinitrotoluene, which in its turn is ex- 
ploded by a fulminate cap. The velocity of detonation in a charge 50 mm. in diameter and 
with a density of 1-55 is 7500 metres (picric acid, 8000 metres) per sec. 

The theoretical decomposition is expressed by : 2C(}H2(OH3)(NOo)3 = 12CO -f- 2CH4 
-j- H2 + 3N2, 1 kilo giving 778 litres of gases, which are incompletely burnt owing to lack 
of oxygen. If the gases formed are free from methane {see ISTote, p. 259), the equation 
would be rather, 2C7H6(N02)3 = 12CO GHo + BNo + 2C. 

The use of trinitrotoluene as an explosive was suggested in 1891, and attempts were 
made to compensate the deficiency of oxygen by addition of ammonium nitrate, but it 
has been largely used, mainly as a result of Bichel’s investigations, only since 1904, and 
in the crystalline state it now forms a very important military explosive. In the com- 
pressed or solidified state it is used for charging projectiles, grenades, etc. (it does not serke 
for propelling projectiles, owing to its shattering power and to the abundance of fumes it 
forms on explosion). Different firms produce it under various names {trotyl, trolite, trilite, 
trinol, tritole). 

Industrially it is made by nitration of mono- or di-nitrotoluene, and its purity is checked 
by determination of its melting-point. During the European War it was manufactured in 
enormous quantities in the various combatant countries. 

For some time a plastic product called plastrotyl (Bichol, 1906) was prepared from 
trinitrotoluene, resin, collodion-cotton, and crude liquid dinitrotoluene, but this is no 
longer manufactured. 

/5-TRINITROTOLUENE or 2:3: 4 -Trinitrotoluene is formed in small proportion with 
a large proportion of the y-isomeride {see heloia) whenm-nitrotoluene is boiled for a day with 
nitric and sulphuric acids, and may be obtained also by nitrating 2 : 3- or 3 : 4-dinitro- 
toluene. With hot alcoholic ammonia it gives /S-dinitrotoluidine, m.-pt. 94°. 

y-TRINITROTOLUENE or 2 : 4 : 5-Trinitrotoluene is formed with the ^-isomeride {see 
above), from which it can be separated in virtue of its slight solubility in alcohol or carbon 
disulphide. It forms yellowish, shining crystals, melting at 104°. Its physical and chemical 
properties are similar to those of its isomerides. 

The 3-, €- and 77-compounds also exhibit similar properties. 

o-NITROCHLORO BENZENE (m.-pt. 32-5°, b.-pt. 246°) and y;-NITROCHLORO BEN- 
ZENE (m.-pt. 83°, b.-pt. 239°), are obtained together by nitration of chlorobenzene. The 
chlorine atom in these compounds is very mobile and is readily replaced by OH, OCH3, 
KH2 or NHCgHg. The meta-isomeride, m.-pt. 44-4°, b.-pt. 235-6°, is of less importance. 

. All are very poisonous. 

2 : 4-DINITROCHLORO BENZENE is an important product, being used in making 
dinitrophenol, and hence Sulphur Black T, dinitroaniline, picric acid, nitroaminophenol, 
and di-, tetra, and hexa-nitrodiphenylamines. It may be obtained in almost theoretical 
yield by suitable nitration of chlorobenzene. 

It forms rhombic crystals, sp. gr. 1*697, m.-pt. 51°, b.-pt. 315° (slight decomposition), 
and is a poisonous product with an irritating action on the skin, this being apparently due 
to the presence of the 2 : 6-isomeride. 

TRINITROtert. BUTYLXYLENE has an odour of musk and is used as a perfume. 

PHENYLNITROMETHANE, CgHg • CHg • NO2, contains the nitro-group in the side- 
chain, as is shown by its method of preparation : 

C3H5 • CHoCl + AgNO. = AgCl + CqR, • CH2 • NOo. 

Benzyl chloride 

It is obtained also by heating toluene with nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*12) under pressure. 
This compound exists in two ison^eric (or tautomeric) forms, one being known as a pseudo- 
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acid : (1) CgHg • CH. • NOg and (2) CgHs * CH : NO • OH (pseudo-acid) ; the former does 
not react with ferric chloride, while the latter gives a coloration. Modification (1) is a 
liquid, and its aqueous solution gives, with sodium alkoxide, the sodium salt of the pseudo - 
acid ; when the acid is liberated by means of a mineral acid it forms a crystalline product, 
which has the same composition as the original compound and gradually changes into 
this, becoming liquid. The presence of a hydroxyl group in the pseudo-acid is demonstrated 
by the formation of the characteristic dibenzhydroxamic (or dibenzoylhydroxamic) acid by 
treatment with benzoyl chloride : 


CeHg • CH : NO • ONa + CgHg • CO • Cl : 


NaCl -h CJir, 

C«Hr, 


■CeH, 


- CH : NO • 0 • CO • CJds 
• CO • NH • 0 • CO 

Bibcnzhydroxfimio acid 

That these isonitro-compounds contain hydroxyl is shown also by the fact that they 
react in the cold with phenyl isocyanate, while the nitro-compounds do not. 

NOo 


vSimilar behaviour is shown by m-Nitrophenylnitromethane, 


; the 


CH. • NO. 


passage from the yellow pseudo -acid to the colourless nitro- compound is clearly shown by 
the change both in colour and in electrical conductivity, which is very high for the pseudo- 
acid (as for acids in general) and almost zero for the normal nitro-compound, into which 
it -is gradually converted. 

These nitro -derivatives of the side-chain can hence yield metallic derivatives — of the 
pseudo-acids ; treatment of these derivatives with acid yields the normal form, and the 
latter in presence of alkali is only slowly neutralised, this being characteristic of the pseudo- 
acids. 

In benzene solution the true acids combine rapidly with ammonia, forming insoluble 
ammonium salts, while pseudo-acids combine only slowly or not at all with ammonia. 


G. AMINO-DERIVATIVES OF AROMATIC HYDROCARBONS 

When the hydrogen atoms of benzene are replaced by amino-groups or the 
hydrogen of ammonia or of a primary aliphatic amine by phenyl groups, the 
resulting products are mono-, di-, or tri-amines in the first case and secondary 
and tertiary amines in the second. 

Some of the aromatic amines are similar to but weaker than the aliphatic 
bases, the phenyl group being somewhat negative in character compared with 
the positive alkyl groups. 

Aromatic amines form salts with acids and double salts with platinum 
chloride. In contact with the vapours of volatile inorganic acids they form 
white fumes in the air in the same way as ammonia ; they distil undecomposed. 
The diamines are more highly basic than the monamines. 

Isomerides of the amines are formed when the amino group enters side-chains. 

1. PRIMARY MONAMINES 

Primary, secondary, and tertiary aromatic monamines are distinguished by the 
same reactions as are used for aliphatic amines (by nitrous acid, etc. ; see p. 240). 

FORMATION, (a) Mono-, di-amines, etc., are usually obtained by reducing 
the nitro-derivatives with tin or stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid, or 
with ii^n and acetic acid, or with ammonium sulphide, etc. : CgHs • NOg + 6 H = 
2 H 2 O -f CgHg • NHg. The reduction may also be effected electrolytically (see 
later, diazo-compounds). In the electrolytic reduction of organic compounds in 
an acid medium, electrodes of lead containing a small proportion of copper 
are mostly used in place of pure lead electrodes, the resulting products being then 
purer (Ger. Pat. 252,759, 1911). 

( 6 ) By heating phenols (or, better, nitrophenols or naphthols) with ammo- 
niacal zinc chloride at 300°, primary amines are readily obtained with small 
proportions of secondary amines : CgHg • OH + NH 3 = HgO + • NHg. 

(r) By heating secondary and tertiary bases (substituted amines) with 
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liy<lr<H‘lil(>ri<'. jK-id ji.t. ItSO ", Tj.l !r, • N(< M * Ml-., i 
; a.t. lii<^h(‘r I (‘!U{)(‘ra.i iin‘S lln* alkyl chlnridr rra<’t:i uith th<‘ nurlrii:., 
giving honioloj^ous a.iniiH‘s hi^hn* than tin* original (Hk* : ( VJL*^ ^ 

(l, 5 ll^{(l|l.i) • Nllo, 11(1 In tha sainr way, t rinn*! hvlpln'ii vlanunnniiun nulnh* 
yidls ruasidinn hydriod’Kh*, ( I o(( '! !.,);{ * N 1 1-,^ III {(!»<* nirtlivl nronp. ni thr 
nuchnis lawaa* a.ssuin(‘ th(‘ position). 

PROPERTIES. Th(‘ primary nionamin(‘s an* li<pii(l or .‘<»li<l ami turn hmun 
in tJu* a.ir. With acids tiny form crvstallim* r.alts soluhh* \t\ uat«*i\ imt with 
(’.a,rl)oni<‘. a.(’i<l (h(‘y do not i^iva* salts, so that tlioy may ha lihorafad inuu thair 
saJt'S by m(‘a,ns of sodium caalonatt*. With platiimm ahlorida (ha\ lurm ihudda 
saJt'S (pla,t.ini(*hlorid(‘s), r.//. (( •,.11 .y N 11.,, IKl).,, IhCl^, uhiah ara (iid\ : li‘ditly 
Holuhh*. n.nd s(‘.i'V(* for tha .s<'para.t ion of tln'ra* hasas. 

Wit'll m<‘tli\'l iodid<‘ th(‘V form sa<'ondarv, tartiarv, and <piatatriar\ a<Hn 
pounds : (!,jll,y‘ Nil •dll,, 11*1 . < * N(( ’I I,).,, HI ' - <^1, * N(dli,},l ; t ha 

ba,S(* ca.n (‘a,sily be s<‘pa-ratcd from the aai<l by (’atisiia soda. 

H(Ui/.aJd(di vd(‘ n‘a.(*is wit h aiiilim*, forming banzvlidanaanilim* : ( ‘,.1 1 ^ ■ < *| l< ) » 
dpll^y Nil., 'll.,0 I (!, 5 ll.y(dl : N -(^jll., whila ar(‘t aldah vda yivas alhvlldam* 
(liph(‘nyldiarnin<‘ : 

2(V.nr. -N'llo I CIL.-CIK) 11,0 : |!j|] -< 'H 

’'riu^. a^ation of tJia or^a.nia acids on amina:’; aiv^si uah/a/Za/as, whiah ara »!aaoiu 
posaJih^ by all<a.li : 

<V1., -Nil., I (‘II., -dOOll 11, .0 : ('uH.y Nil -(Ml.o. 

Wdi(‘n lH‘a.t(‘<l with <*hloroform and alaoholii* pota.sh, tha pnmar\ umma’i 
form isonit'i-ilas {('arhifhitNlHrs), whiali hava mo.st mpjlaasant nd<mri. Wifli 
a.a.rbon disulphidi* t hay givi* (hioumts, which with lh,»(k giva mu.- tiud od:« of tha 
a'roimit ia sari(‘s. 

With nitrous acid (or nitritas) in aaid solution, amimai \ i(*!d f/aro oi' 
(liazoitmi no vom pounds, thasa ^ivini' phanol.s whan lauh’d with uatf*r. \\ liara 
i ha aanino^^roup is in t h<* si<h* chain, noilia/.o d(*rivafiva i . hu iuad. 

Anilina, .saa Udrr. 


1>. SECONDARY MONAMINES 

Th<‘s<* ara basic in cha.rac.t<*r, not. whan they arc ptiralv unimatic (’ompMuml'i, 
. but- only whan t iny contain akso a.liphati(‘ radicals. Tha*;a mi\ad <lai iv at ivas 
a.n‘. obtaiiaal from prima.ry amimss by treatment with matinl iodide and. if 
t h(‘ yliv1(‘il |)i'iniiii'v liiisc is ciuiildyi'ii, I lu' siiiiullnitriiu'i fniiiuil itm i>t irrtiui v 
base is avoided : • Nil HI | ( I • Nj( '11 ,)(< '(K 'll ,) . 

Hie a.eelyl firoup may lie removed by sub.se{|ueiit itydroIviaM. 

Tlie seemidiu-y liases may be separated from the terliarv bv meun-i ,,( 
nilrmis a.eid (pot-assium nitrile), witli whieli the former yiehl mhoMininifs : 
^( 1 ! If, ■ N 1 1 • ( 'll., I No -OH lloO I ( '„! 1., ■ N( Nt I) • ( '1 1 hieh are neutral 
I’omponnd.s, insuliibie in water. Whim the.se nit nwa mines iin- heated with 
hydroehlorie a,eid (aleoholie), the .NO eroup pa.sses into the lienzeiie nuel.-u. ■ 
0„I1,, • N’(NO) • OH,, oives 0„H,,{N’O) ■ Nil -011,,. 

Pnri' aromafie secondary monainines are obtained bv heatinu: the piimarv 
ba.ses with the eorr<*.s|)ondinc hydroehlorides : 

<'fillr. • N'lr [ 0„I1,, -Nil 1101 (0„H,),,.\H ) NH,0!. 

:i. TERTIARY MON AM INKS 

'I’hese. are, formed by alhyluting primary or .seeondary base 1, 

Triphenylamine is obtained from bronadien/.ene bv the aelhm of dii.otmi'do 
aniline: ^O^Hjlk 0 0,jH,, • hfK.j 2KHr 1 ((yi.);,N. 

The purely aromaiie. tertiarj' monamines are'iiol hasie in eharneter, and 
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hence do not form salts. They do not give isoiiitriles with chloroform, or 
mustard oils with CS2. 

With alkyl iodides they form quaternary compounds. When they are treated 
with nitrous acid, the NO group enters the benzene nucleus, this reaction 
distinguishing these bases from the tertiary bases of the fatty series. 

4. QUATERNARY BASES 

These are analogous to the corresponding aliphatic compounds. Trimethyl- 
phenylammoniutn hydroxide, C(}H5 * N( 0113)3011, for example, is strongly 
alkaline, colourless, and bitter, and is decomposed on heating. 


5. DIAMINES, TRIAMINES, TETRAMINES, ETC. 


These are obtained by reducing the corresponding nitroamino- or polynitro- 
derivatives ; thus tetraminobenzene is formed from dinitro-m-diaminobenzene. 

The polyamines give various reactions with nitroso-compounds of tertiary 
amines, with certain azo-dyes, etc. 

The diamines and polyamines are solid substances, which distil undecom- 
posed and are soluble in hot water. They are colourless, but turn brown in the 
aii‘ with a rapidity increasing with the number of amino-groups ; they give 
characteristic colorations with ferric chloride. 

The ORTHODIAMINES form Anhydro-bases or Benziminazoles, e.g., 



•CH3. 


Further, aldehydes react with the hydrochlorides of 


diamines, forming Anhydro-bases or Aldehydo-bases. 

Glyoxal yields Quinoxaline, etc., while nitrous acid gives Azimino- com- 


pounds, e.g., Aziminobenzene {aminoazo'plienylene), C6H4< 


NH 

^N 



m-DI AMINES give, with nitrous acid, yellowish brown colouring-matters 
{Bismarck brown : sensitive reaction). With diazobenzene chloride they yield 
azo-dyes {chrysoidine). When oxidised together with j 9 -diamines, they give a 
blue colour which becomes red on boiling. 

y?-DI AMINES, when oxidised with MnOg + HgSO^, yield quinone, C(jH402, 
and a homologue with a peculiar odour ; some of them give colouring-matters 
when treated with solutions of hydrogen sulphide and ferric chloride. 

ANILINE (Aminobenzene, Phenylamine), • NH2-^ 

Industrially it is prepared by treating nitrobenzene with nascent hydrogen produced 
by the action of hydrochloric acid on iron filings or, better, turnings, as was proposed in 
1864 by Bechamp, who first used acetic acid in place of hydrochloric : 

C 9 H 5 • NOo -f- 6HC1 -I- 3Fe = C 0 H 5 • NH 2 -j- 3FeGL> + 2HoO. 

The quantity of HCl consumed is, however, only one-fortieth of the theoretical amount, 
so that after a certain point the reduction is perhaps continued by the action of the iron 
on water in presence of ferrous chloride : 2Fe -f- C^Hg • NOg ~f 4 H 2 O == 2Fe(OH)3 -f- 
CfiHg • NHo. The apparatus for manufacturing aniline consists of a cast-iron cylinder, A 
(Fig. 446), the lower half of which is furnished with a discharge tap and is replaceable, as 
it corrodes rapidly ; it is provided with a cover, through which pass a vertical stirrer, B, 


^ Aniline was discovered in 1826 by Unverdorben among the products of the dry distillation 
of indigo and was called crystallme, since with acids it readily formed crystalline masses. It 
was then found also by Runge in 1834 in coal-tar, and he named it hyanol or blue oil, since with 
hypochlorite it gave a blue coloration and its salts a violet coloration. 

In 1841 Fritsche obtained it by distilling indigo with potash, and he termed it, after the 
native name of the plant, “ anil," aniline. In 1842 Zinin gave the name benzidam to the product 
obtained by reducing nitrobenzene with ammonium sulphide. The identity of these various 
substances and their true constitution was proved by Hofmann in 1843. 
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worked by toothed wheels, and a direct-steam coil. The cover is also fitted 
condenser, NOG, and a hopper, F, with a wooden plug for the introduction i * 
turnings. A tube fixed laterally to the lower part of the reflux condenser (^ari 
aniline distilling with the steam to a condensing coil, 0, and a receiver, R. Thr 
is carried out as follows : 300 litres of water, 180 kilos of iron turnings, and 60 k » 
centrated hydrochloric acid are kept stirred in the cylinder while 750 kilos of nH 
are introduced. The reaction is started by a jet of direct steam, and is aftcu'u at- 
tained by gradually adding moist iron turnings up to a total quantity of 650 iv % I 
additions are made over a period of 6 to 7 hours and are arranged so that 
is kept hot (90° to 95°), but the reaction is allowed to calm down before fresh in » 
duced. If the reaction becomes violent, benzene and ammonia are formed instea < t 
A further quantity of 100 to 150 kilos of iron turnings is added. The nitrobenzcMu ' 
ing with the water is condensed in the reflux condenser. At the end of ifu* 
the vessel contains aniline, aniline hydrochloride, ferric oxide and o- and p t 
together with a little unaltered nitrobenzene and some impurities such as azola’#^ 
Thick milk of lime is then added until the reaction is strongly alkaline, and tbr 



tilled with superheated direct steam. The distillate condensed in R separate?* 
layers, the lower one of aniline and the upper one of water containing 2 to 3 \hu 
aniline in suspension or solution ; this lower layer is used in the reduction of hi* 
quantities of nitrobenzene. The decanted aniline is purified by distillation, in r#« 
an iron still. The decomposition of the aniline hydrochloride by milk of linu' lit 
according to the equation : 

2CcH 5 • NHo, HCl + Ca(0H)2 = CaCl^ + 2HoO -f- 2CoH,, • NHo. 

It has also been proposed (Ger. Pat. 184,809) to reduce nitrobenzene Ijy i 
sodium bisulphite in the hot. 

At one time the nitrobenzene employed was obtained from crude 90 per , 
containing toluene, the resultant product being a mixture of aniline and toluidti 
served well for the preparation of certain dyes, but nowadays it is regarded an 1 1 
to start from pure benzene and pure toluene separately and to mix the aniline aii<l 
subsequently in the required proportions. 

Aniline can also be obtained by other processes which have not yet been a| 
a large scale, e.g., by passing a mixture of nitrobenzene vapour with excess of § 
(or water-gas) over reduced copper turnings heated to 300° to 400° ; the copji^* 
a catalyst and remains unchanged (Ger, Pat. 139,457). Some imlDortance is ti* 
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HHHiunc'd {>y t lu‘ oicci r(>ly ( i(* pi'ooo.ss, a.<‘<’oniiriL»: lo wfiioh nil ro dorivati vos carj l)o con v<‘r’lo(l 
in(,() a.niino dcri vai iv<‘H in j>fca(‘ncc of mc(alli<’ sallM copper sails), u hich also s(*(>ai’alc 

at (In* cailiodi* (srr Dia/.o <‘oinponnds). 

Kuii'/h pro<M‘SM, iaifasl on I'tsliicf ion of nil rolaai/cm* by means < 1 !’ sodium [>isulphide. 

I Ndn.S.. I H,*0 ( l.^N 1 f \’a,.S,.0;,, rives a i',ood yield and albnvs of Ihe 
Hcpanil.ion of pun" sodiintj i hiosulphaf by eoneenl rat i«»n of (be i-esidual aqueotis 
Holul ioti. 

AniliiU" is a. liqui<l \vhi<’h lioils at ISd'l ' (!)2 at X\ mm. pres:;ur«d. has tbesp. yv. 1 •{>2(» 
ai It) ", aiul HoIidificH at- (r.*t '(or Lbl if impure). It is (’olonrless atid refract i\ e ( refj'ar 
live index, I -bHr) at 120'), but be<’oim‘S brown in (In* air at a rate increasine, witfi (be pro 
portion of impui*iti«"H pr(*sent. It is Hobd)le in alcohol, ether. ben'/.<‘ne, fat(\ <als and, to a 
slir'ld' ext<‘Jit. ('I p<*r cent,, whilst aniline dissolves b p<*r cent, of \va(<*i ) in watcj', ami it 
disHoUs'H Htdphur (in t in* hot ), phosphorus, camphor, indir<», a little water ( ifi t Is* hot ), etc. ; 
it- is readily oxidisnble. It <lis(ils ea.sily ami <’omph‘(«*ly ifJ steam, aisl its vaopiir is sojue 
\vha,t. poiHom)UH ‘ and eombtiat ibie. Ah a bast* it is wt*nlv<‘r than ammonia In the cold btil 
H( 4 *onr;<‘r in (.In* hot, but its aqinsniH solution tlocH not react with litnnm or turmeric j)apt*r. 
Although it iH a. w<'ak base, it. pn*eipitn((*M aalts of /.inc, aluminium, and iron, and in the hot 
it (liHphiet'H a.mmonia from various Halts. 

With formahh*hy<le it rives a. tdiaraett'i'istic (for anilim* and for tin* aldt'hydt*) co»nh*n 
sat ion pnxluet. (t • N : f‘II.,d;,, melt inr nt 40 Wit h ehloritln of lime a sobif ion of aniliin* 
b(‘eoru(‘H iiiltmst'Iy him* if pun* or vioh*t if impun* (sensitivt* reaction), tin* colour rapidly 
(*hanrinr t.o brown ; if tin* anilim* solution Ih vi*rY dilutt* this coloration does not appear, 
but a r(*d colour will (ht'H form on furih<*r addition of a ft*w tlnips of ammonium hydro 
Hulphid(*, minitna.1 traces (I : i2r>0,000) of aniliia* b(*inr ll'os detectable, Aidlim* or on»* of 
i(.H salts forms /n‘aminob<*ny.en<'Sidphonie aci<l with eoneetd rated snlphuri«* jund, but in 
pn*s(*mM^ of a, droj) of potassium di<'hromatt* solution a line blue colour is produced which 
disappears v<*ry ra.pidly ; in dilutt* sohition a. atd f h<*n a- black colour (aniline black) 

is formed. DiHen'id. m(*t.hods of o.xidisinr aniline rive vari(*<l {irodimts : n'/.oh(*n‘/,ene, 
nit roHo and nii?*o Ix'ir/ene, /I plu'nylhydroxylamim*. /) aminopbeiiol, <juinom'. /enmitjo 
pla'iiylainim*, violaniline (with /u'M(*ni<' acid). <).xi<lation of a. mixiuiM* of aniline nml tolui 
dim* yi(*lds fnehsim*, whih* a- niixtun* of anilim* and toluylenediamim* riv<'H safranim*. 
(’hh)rim* transforms dry anilim* info a tarry subsla-ms*. while in pn'seiiee of water triehlor- 
anilim* and I riehloroph<‘nol an* form<*<l. 'Hu* a<*lion of eah'itim hypoehlorit<‘ or> a sohition 
of a,iulim^ in chloroform yields a.'/,ol)(*n‘/.<*m*. 

Soim* of the mor(' impoiinid- salts aial d(‘rivalivcs of aniline and its homolorues are 
as follow : 

ANILINE HYDROCHLORIDE (Aniline .salt), C„Hj, ■ NH.., HCl, is obtained pure and dry 
in whit-(* crystals by passinr eurn*nt. of dry hydror***' <’bh)rid(* into an ethereal solution of 
aniline, I(. im'lts at. HIS ' and partly Hubliines, and boils unehanred at. 245 ; it dissolvcH 
n*n,<lily in wa4(*r or alcohol, but is insoluble in <*ther. 

It» is pn'pansi industrially l»y is'ut raiisinr aniline at !tH)‘ witli eom*entrnle<l hydro- 
ehlorie a.eid, fn‘(' from ehlorim*. After standinr for some ilays. erysfallim* aniline salt- 
si *pa.ra.t.<'H out., ( his h(*inr <’<*n( rifureil and ilrieil at. 50 ' ; (he inolluT liipiors an* (Ih'u (*vapo. 
rn/t(*d and <’rysta.llis(*d. In the atr (he white scab's assunn* a. reddisli or ri’nenish tint. In 
preH(*ne(* of 11(4 its aipa'ouH solul-ion imparts a. yellow <*olour to pirn* worn! or ('Ider plth. 

‘ Anilim* acts on the aervtais Hyslem, ami even when its action ia slirht (la* edres of Ihe 
lips an* (.arn<*d hhiish and an <*IVect. similar lo ilnmk(*nm'NH is ja’(Mlue<'d. lait the fius* In'roiues 
pah* and ila* n.pp(*t.il<' fails; in such easi's Epsom salts an* administered ns jairrativc, aleohdlie 
liipiors h(*inr harmfid. Clotlu'S soaki'd in aniline may proiluce si'fiouH poifuminr *nal riddi« 
m*HH HO aeui.i* as (.0 eatisi* eollapsi*, (In* lips h<*eominr <lui‘U him* or (*v<*n hlnek. \Vhf*ii (his 
hn.pp(*nH, r<*courH(* shouhl Is* ha<l to I'McitaiilH or ablution or to small dosi's of ('Iher adminisli’n'd 
int.<*rna.lly. B<*n'/(*ne and nii.rohcn'/,(*ne vafxairs an* also injurious to ln'alth. 

Kor t.la^ nmldUiLC of anilim* hhiek ami olln'r dyi'S, t in* followini.' ipialit ies of juiilim* are placed 
on tin* marki't- : (tinlinr oil for ftlur, wliieh is almost, pure anilim*. h.pl-. 1S2'‘ to ISIt', sp, j^r- I'tk'it 
to ; auilior oil for rod, consisting of ahoni. 1 part, of anilim* and 2 parts of fc and p toluidincs 

n.ml boiling at- HK) " to H)H" ; (tuiUtiv oil for n((fr(iuim\ sp. gr. I•n.'t2 lo l•l)Il•l. containing 115 to 
50 per c(*nl.. of a, inline and 50 t-o 05 per c<*nt. of 0 loluidim*. Anilim* oil is l(*M(e<l commercially 
by m<*aHnring the fru-i'lions distilling at. iliiTen'id- l(*mp<*ral nres from 100 grins, of (lie oil in a 
Huitahh* distilling llask (it tisl wit h a. t lH*rmomel<'r gra.<hia.led in (ifths of a dego'e from 150 " to 225 ’, 
tin* h<‘aiing Ix'ing carried mil- on a. sand hath. 'Phe la*Ht ipndities of anilim* oil give* 05 to OH p(*i* 
ei'ut. of distillati* bi't-wi'i'n 182" and 185", It, is also advisahk* to mak<* small dyeing leslM with 
aniline hhu^k in onh*!* to asci'i't-ain whieh of the ditT(*ren(. niuline oils and aalts on Ihe market 
giv<'H ihe fim'st ami most intense black {.vcc hth r, Dyi'ing lh*oeeHHes). 
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ANILINE SULPHATE, (C«H. • NH.,).,* is only shVhlly .soltihlf I'n uafn*. 

V'a.riouH ot lu'r huJIh of or^..^ani<* and inor!»;anic arids arr known. 

ANILINE PLATINICHLOKIDE, (CJL, • NH,, HCI)., PtCI,. knin ; >ol!ou I.-.dIri > <lis. 
Holvin^^ r(‘a.dily in vvainr and, (.o a, I<*.sh cxliad. in ah'ohol. 

METHYLANILINE, (:„H, • NH • CH,, is ohtaiiUMl hy hralin-. ion pm { ; of andnu- h\dno 
cldoridn wit-h JU) pa.rlM of mclliyl alcohol (free from afcfonci al Iso tn an c-naiin lltMi iron 
a,ul.O(da.v<'. 1(. Ih a. oolourloHM litjuid, .sp. pr. O OTli al Id . i». pt. lOd S, with an odom- n- ariti 
bliiiji!;, I)ul. than, thal- of aniline. With chhanh' oi linn* it nivr- !ir>t a vioh t atid 

tJuMi a. hrovvtt eoloni.tion. 'ria' eorreapondinv!; NITKHlSAMINh., ( ,.H . Nt) (IP, i a oldiiined 
by mot byhit ini’: plnmylnit ro.Manuno or by treat itn* rnot b\ laniline with nil roti! arid. If lorniM 
a» yollow oil wbieb <iiHtiI.s nneluini^n'd oidy in a etirrtml «»l atrani and eivoi larla iiuann.M 
roa.('.tion, iduira.eteriHt ie of tlu' nit rosaininea and of vnriou a nit lo so derivatives ; tbii reaetum 
oormiHta in tJio formation of a. <!ark him' eolorat ion w ben t he nit roa » rom pound i ^ heated with 
plnajol a,! id Hidpburio a.eid and t Ii(‘ liijuid t hen dibite<l with u alet and innf rah .rd u d h pof anh, 

DIMETHYLANILINE, C„H,, • NlCH;,).. is a misetl itatiurs amine uml ii .ddatned by 
b(^a, tanf( aniline hydro<‘biori<ln with nn‘thyl ah*obol. nietliNl iddoride brine fornieti u j an 
intiannalia-ti^ proiim-t. and naietine with the anilim*. If, however, diinet h\ lainline h\dro 
eblorido! is Inhaled with eas<*ous hydroyen ebloride at’ ISO , meth\l eblonde and atubne 
a.i'o formed. Wdirni <Iim<‘t bylaniliiu' is beat<*d to a. liieh temperaf nr*', the alkvl ei«>np4 {»a!!M 
into tJie nnehais. d'b(‘ by<lroy<'n in t h(‘pai’a po.sit i«)n *>f these dijdk\ lamim a i s rea'idv rt plae** 
abb' by dilb'nmf. yroup.s; thns, th*' action of niti'ons nei*l yiehl > /* nitn^ aniunt tfmhiuiiuit', 
wbieb forms yns'ii crystals and a. y**lIow hytlro«‘blorid*s I'ermanvanat** s «>nv*'rt s th»’ 

NO yronp into NO.„ yiviny nifrotlinirlhi/htfillitit' (m. pt. Itk! h wlnh- boiline with i-andie 
soibi rc'snlta in t he elimimition of <lim«*t hylamiin* ami (la* f*»rmidi*»n <»! ntiin iupht tittl, 
NO • O^jll.i • (Ml, It- yiviss a .straw 'Vadlow coloration with ehhnnle of lime ami reael i udli 
ald(‘hy({es and various ot laa* eomponmis. 

I )im('t.hvlaniline, \Nhi<di is of iniportane<‘ ovvine to its un' in lb*’ manufaefnre of vninma 
dyt'H, is a- ('ohairh'ss, oily liipiid, H*)H*lifyinv*; at 11 sd , b. pt. d . *l<'nai{v o Ott',! at Id . 
'^b<^ pnr(' eoniponnd falls in t<*mp<'rat ur<* when mive*! with an *'(junl ueiidit *d aeetje anfi\ • 
dri(l(% wh(a’<'as if anilin*' <»r mononnd hvlardlim* is pi'esent tla* ttnipmat nr*' risea. 

DIPHENYLAMINE, C„H., • NH • C„Vl,, is obtaimsl by beatme nmlm*' with its b>.lne 
ehlorid*' in an antoelav*' at 220 ' to 220 for Hi hours : 

0„il, • Nil,, IH'l i (‘,11.', ■ NH, NlIjO! 0.,n., Xfl 

('ont-ardi (HllS) devidojasl a. metb<Hl wbi*’b nspiio-s no autfjelave ami mav Ih- ien*h*rrd 
almost- eont innons. 

DiplKMiylaniine melts a,!- 51 ' and boils at 202 , ami forms a v*s \ sen at u*' issaernt b»r 
t-b(Ml(‘t(sd ion of tras’csof nitri** a<’i<!, with wlnd’h. in pres**n<s- <if eoms-nt mted sidphnue aeni, 
it- yivi'S an interns** him' eolorat ion (also yiv<*n wit b nit rotia a«'id ami vaimm-i o\idj ane aeents ; 
see |)el.(M*tion of Nitrates in WaHs*, \‘ol. I., p. 220. It isafai {arv<'l\ tried tn ntalnb ;e amdo* 
1('HS nit nas'IbdoH*' pow<l(a*s ( •! to 2 per eent.) and pelatin*' «ls namit**’!. am! tei ve » al »o ni the 
manidaetnr*' of orange- I\’., met anil v<’lh»w, dipbenvl him*, *‘t«'. 

DIFHENYLCHLOROARSINE, NH AsCI, known as Adaimatr m OM. 

forms a, y(‘llowisb, erystallim* masH. m. pt. H)2 . and was Iniyely used m pot >un tlodls danany 
t-h(* war, 0'0I2 yrm. nanha'iny; 2t> eti. m. <»f air irn*spirniil*% It is prepare*! bv Iwafine »atlter 
diplnaiylnanim* with ars<an’<’ Irh-blorid** for 21 bonr.s at 1(50 to llHt in a r<dfn\ apparatn » * r 
iliplnaiylandm* liyilnx'blorid*' with arsiaiioUH anby*lri*b‘. 

Varions nitro- and nit roso akaavut iv<‘S nr*' kmivvn, as well us iripht lufi imtiir, Xd'^Hyy. 
whhdt erystallisi^s in lary<‘ phd<‘s im‘It iiijLC at- 127 ' and ilistils imf’lianisst. 

BENZYLANILINE (Benzylpbenylamme), C.iH, • CH, • NH • tJL,. is obtaimai mtlnr 
by biaitiny lamzyl ebktridt' (1 nml.) with anilin*' {2 mojs. ) «>r b\ redm tny //nV»/uor n«i/o/r, 

( -ftllft • OS - Nil • Ooll;,. It- forms erysfals meltiny at 22 ami bods a( 2lo . 

NO, 

HEXANITRODIPHENYI.AMINE, NH ^ NO.'j . j., „ y,.ll„„ rnl.M.ruiy .tiHtl. r 

NO; 

{(fitrauda is its ammonium denvat.iv<% Nllj * N[( VH,(NO,) 4 l- 4 ! » bnf ia fa'*’par#ai in targe 
(inanUlJes as a Hbaftering (txjdoHivo for ttharging t.or|aakaaj, In ifa mamifatdmre 2; -0 
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ACEmTANILIDE 

<linitr()chl<)r()lK‘iizono is tr(‘a,i(‘(l wiiJi givinfj; 

t '(}H;[(.N() 2 )o, in.~j>L ]r>7". Nilj'atioii of ilu^ .laXt.(‘r yic'ldn Udraiiih'(Hliph^ ui.-pt, IKO" 

iio U)()", iinci iiit-raiioFi of i.hiM h<>^v(rnilr<)(lij)hrii^^^^^ m.-pt. 240" to 250" ((l<HU)nip.) ; t.his 

o.oinpound is tiirn(‘d brown i)y sunlight., is soin(‘Vvba.l. s(‘nsit.ivo t.o shock, a,nd intlanu‘S th<^ 
skin and .irritates ih(^ jnnc.us of tlio 

PHENYLSULPHAMINIC ACID, cX • NH • S0,,H, is obfa,in(‘d by the a(d.ion of sulphur 
t.rioxid(^ on tla^ ajniiu^, a.nd is vt‘ry unstable (‘xe.<‘pl. in t lu^ f(n-in of sa-lts. 

ANILIDES are (ka’ivati v<‘S of aniliiu^ in \vhi(4i oiu* or bot h of t he: hydrog(‘n a4oms of t.lu' 
a»ninO‘grouj) of aniline nvv- rc^phuuid by one or l.wo inorganic, or oi‘gani(*. a,eid rc'sidiu's ; in 
t.lu^ hitka* ea.H<s (^onipounds of eonsidca’a-bh^ int.cuH'st a.r(‘ lorimsl. 

FORMANILIDE, • NH • CHO, obtained by luMit.ing a.nilin<‘ wil h forniie. a.cid, nielt.H 
at 4()" and is uschI for making p~'idtr<)a'NUinr. 

ACETANILIDE (Antifebrin), • NH • COCH.,, is obOuned by boiling a. niixt uiv^ of 

anilines and ghuual ac.(‘.tie acid for a c.oupJ(‘ of days in ati <‘a.rthenvvar<‘ v(‘,ss(4 fitted wiUi a 
reillux condenser : 

(4„ll5 • NM, I (dly • (H) • on lIoO 1 ()«ll 5 * NH • (UKdl.f 

Industrially it is .nuuh^ in thick, H(‘a.mless, aluniiniuni veHScls plae(‘d in iron vessels t.o 
protect them from dired. tirc! luait. Jt is puriiied by rep(‘atedly (n-ystallising or distilling, 
bc^st in vacuo. It nulls at 115" and boils at with i)artial sublimation a.t. 1)5“. It 

'diHS()Iv(‘s in 174 [lai’ts of e.old or 18 ])arts of boiling vvat<u* or in ,‘U parts of alcohol ; it is 
readily soluble^ in d.hcr or e.hloroform. Tlu^ Jiydrogen atom united t.o nitrogen ca.n b(‘ 
ixiplactui by metals (Na, .K, etc.). It causers consid(‘ral)lei lowering of tlu^ t.cmipcu’atun^ of 
animal organisms, and is hence uscul as an antipyretic. It ma.y lu^ us<ul t.o rephuu^ camphor 
in making celluloid, and is employed also to adulterate e(‘rtain pcuTiinu's (vanillin, musk, 
pi])(u*onal, etc.). 

Di- and Tri-acetanilides hav(^ analogous pro])crti(‘s, and Methylacetanilide, (VI 5 • 
!N((IH.,) • C0(J11;., is uh(hI under the jiamc of civalgiu as a spccilic against headache. 
IH(ai(U(tfi il4(le nultnS at 27". 

CHLORACETANILIDE, CoH^^Cl • NH • C0CH.j, (exists in three isomerie. forms : tlu^ 
ortho-compound, melting at 88 ''' ; the meta-, at 72*5" ; and tlie para-, at 172", 4lu' <liloro- 
and bronio-d(U’iva.tiv(^H of acd.anilide and otlua* anilides are obtained by tlu^ atition of 
eliJorino or In’omine on tlie aiiilkki or by the interaction of acetyl cJiloride and the siihsti- 
tuted anilines. Another series of isomerides is that in which tlu^ substitution is in tlu^ acid 
group, ejj.f Phenylchloracetamide, (lollr, * NH • CO *(111.411 (m.-pt. 124"), whidi is obtaiiUHl 
frojn cliloracotyl chloride and aniline. J.lienyldichlor- (m.-pt. 138") and phenyltriehlor- 
acetamido (m.-])t. 82") are also known. 

NITRACETANILIDE, NOo • C^H^ • NH • COCH^. IPhe thr(H 5 iHonunudcH are ohtaiiuul by 
the action of acetyl (d)loride on the corrt'sponding niiraniliru's ; the n-e.ompotmd nults at 
92" (yellowish crystals), tluv///,- at 142", and t]iey>- at 207". 

PHENYLACETANILIDE (Diphenylacetaniide), (C^HJ-.N • CO • CH;j, is ohtaitu'd by 
treating a benzene solution, of diphenyhunino wiili ac.dyl chloride ; it melia at 91) •5". 

BENZANILIDE (Phenylbenzamide), CgHg • NH • COCoH^, is pre})ar(‘d from bimzoyJ 
<diloride and aniline and molts at l()2'h It is very stabkg but is <lecom 3 )OH(‘(l by fusion with 
alkali. It is insoluble in wat(u*, but dissolves in alcohol. 

PHENYLGLYCOCOLL (Phenylaminoacetic or Anilidoacetic acid), • NH • CHo • 

CO.jH, is obtaiiu^d by protracted heating of chloroacctic acid (1 mol.) and aniliiu'. (2 inols.) 
witli water. It forms crystals melting at 127", gives characteristics mercury and coj)})(m* salts, 

and when heated at 150" gives uj) water and yields the aidiydride (IoHb ' 1 ? melting 

Njo 

at 262". 

HOMOLOGUES OF ANILINE, POLYAMINES, AND THEIR DERIVATIVES 

{,see Table, p. 655). 

ORTHO- and PARA-TOLUIDINES, CH., • C^H^ -NH.^, are obtained by reducing the 
corresponding nitro-com])ounds. Since the three isomerides are fornu^d Himnltaneously 
in, the nitration, of toluene, reduction yields a mixture of the tlin^^ toluidinc's (nz-toluidim^ 
in. small amount). In order to separate them, the mixtures is j)oiirexl intc.) a solution of 
oxalic acid containing hydrochloric acid and the liquid heated to boiling ; the ^^-toluidinc^ 
oxalate, whicli is only slightly soluble in water and insoluhle in ether, is theui separaUnl, 
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tlie filtrate containing the soluble hydrochlorides of the other toluidines. Also Wiilfing 
has shown that only amines which have the para-position free can be converted (by HCl + 
NaNOo) into the corresponding aminoazo-derivatives, the unaltered ^-toluidine being 
then separable by distillation in steam. ^-Toluidine can also be separated by cooling, since 
it freezes first. The toluidines are distinguished from aniline by the different solubilities 
of the nitrates, hydrochlorides, and acetyl-derivatives. ^-Toluidine, like the meta-com- 
pound, costs double as much as the ortho-isomeride. o-Toluidine, which is also found in 
coal-tar, is a liquid (sp. gr. 1*09) boiling at 199° and turning brown in the air. p-Toluidme 
is a solid melting at 43°, and boils at 198° ; it is sparingly soluble in cold water, but 
dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, or benzene. The toluidines are used in the manufac- 
ture of dyes. 

m-TOLUIDINE is obtained indirectly by nitrating acetylated p-toluidine, the com- 


pound CHg- 


>NH 
NO., 


■ COCHg being thus formed ; the acetyl-group is then eliminated 


by boiling with hydrochloric acid and the amino -group by diazotisation. Reduction of the 
resultant m-nitrotoluene yields m-toluidine, which is a colourless oil (sp. gr. 0-998 at 25°) 
boiling at 197°. 

XYLIDINES. Six isomerides are known {see Table, p. 655), and all are formed together 
by nitrating crude xylene and reducing the resulting nitro-compounds ; the most impor- 
tant is m-xylidine. Various methods of separating the different xylidines are known, 
almost aU of them being patented and based on the varying solubilities of the acetates and 
hydrochlorides ofp- and m -xylidines. The separate isomerides are prepared pure from the 
corresponding pure nitro-compounds. 

BENZYLAMINE, CgHg • CHo • NH.,, is isomeric with the toluidines and behaves like 
the amines of the aliphatic series. It is obtained together with di- and tri-benzylamino 
by heating benzyl chloride with ammonia. It is a colourless liquid of ammoniacal odour 
and boils at 185° ; it has an alkaline reaction and is a more energetic base than aniline, 
the amino-group being further removed from the benzene nucleus, which has a somewhat 
negative (acid) influence. 

o-PHENYLENEDIAMINE, CgH^v^NHo).,, m.-pt. 102°, b.-pt. 257°, obtained by reducing 
o-nitroanihne with caustic soda and zinc dust, is of little practical importance. 

m-PHENYLENEDIAMINE, m.-pt. 63°, b.-pt. 287°, is made by reducing m-dinitro- 
beiizene with iron turnings and hydrochloric acid. With a trace of a nitrite and hydro- 
chloric acid it gives the characteristic brownish-yellow coloration of Bismarck brown. It 
is used as a developer in dyeing and printing cotton, but more especially for making numer- 
ous azo and other dyes, e.g., Bismarck brown, anthracene acid brown B, Columbia black 
PB, FT, vesuvine, azo bordeaux, chrysoidine, diamine brown V, neutral violet. 

^-PHENYLENEDI AMINE is obtained by the reduction of aminoazobenzene (dissolved 
in aniline) with hydrogen sulphide, or hydrochloric acid and iron turnings, or, more easily, 
by heating p-dichlorobenzene or p-chloraniline with ammonia in presence of a copper 
salt (Ger. Pat. 204,408), or by reducing p-nitroaniline with hydrochloric acid and iron 
turnings. 

It melts at 147°, boils at 267°, and is soluble in alcohol or ether, and to a less extent in 
water ; in the air it browns slightly. Addition of a trace of its hydrochloride and then a 
few drops of ferric chloric solution to dilute hydrogen sulphide solution gives a characteristic 
violet coloration {Lauth's violet). 

It is used in making many dyes : ethyl acid violet, azidine orange, brown and black, 
azoalizarin black, direct brown R, paraphenylene blue and violet, etc. With raw, but not 
with boiled, milk it gives a violet coloration. It colours woody fibre brick-red, and has 
been proposed as an accelerator of the vulcanisation of rubber. It is frequently employed 
for dyeing hair by oxidising it with hydrogen peroxide, but its use for this purpose should be 
prohibited owing to its poisonous properties. 

TOLYLENEDIAMINES, CgH 3 (CH 3 )(NH 2 ) 2 . The most common of these is the o:p- 
compound, i.e., the one with the amino-groups in the 2 and 4 positions and the methyl 
group in the position 1. It is obtained by reducing the corresponding dinitrotoluene 
{se^ p. 651) with iron and hydrochloric acid and is used for making dyes and, together 
with sodium sulphite, for dyeing hair, as it does not seem to be injurious to health, as 
p-phenylenediamine is. It costs about 165. per kilo. 


NITROPHENOLS 
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NITROANILINES. Concentrated nitric acid acts very energetically on 
aniline, and in order tliat the nitro-groups may be introduced into the benzene 
nucleus without the amino-group being attacked, either the amino-group is 
acetylated or the nitration is carried out in presence of a large proportion of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. 

o-NITROANILINE, NO2 • • NHo, forms orange-yellow crystals, m.-pt. 71-5°, and 

is obtained by heating o-chloronitrobenzenc with concentrated ammonia solution under 
pressure. It is of little industrial importance. 

m-NITROANILINE, prepared by reducing /rt-dinitrobenzene with sodium polysulphides, 
forms yellow crystals, m.-pt. 114°, dissolves in water to the extent of 7-12 per cent., and is 
used for making alizarin yellow GG and dimethylnitranilinc orange. 

;^;-NITROANILINE is made either by lioating^j-nitrochlorobenzene witli ammonia under 
pressure, or by nitrating acetanilide to ^j-nitroacctanilidc and hydrolysing the latter. It 
forms yellow crystals, m.-pt. 147°, dissolves to the extent of 0*08 per cent, in water and 
5-84 per cent, in alcohol, and is used for making alizarin yellow K, p-nitraniline red and 
p-phenylenediamine. 

2 : 4-DINITROANILINE, obtained by heating 2 : 4-dinitrochlorobenzene with concen- 
trated ammonia under pressure, forms yellow crystals, m.-pt. 188°, and serves for making 
violet G for wool and permanent red 2G. The presence of the two nitro groups attenuates 
the basic character of the amino group, which is diazotised only in concentrated sulphuric 
acid solution. 

5- (2:4: 6-) TRINITROANILINE (PICRAMIDE), NH^ * C„H2(NOo)3, obtained from 
picryl chloride and ammonia, forms orange-red needles, m.-pt. 186° ; it has not been 
diazotised. 

2:3:4: 6-TETRANITRO ANILINE, m.-pt. 210°, prepared by nitrating m-nitroaniline, 
is a more powerful explosive than other aromatic nitro-compounds but less so than nitro- 
glycerine. Characteristic is the mobility and hence the ready replaceability of the nitro- 
group in position 3. 

TRINITROPHENYLMETHYLNITROAMINE (Tetryl), C6H2(N02)3 • N(N02) • CH3, pre- 
pared by nitration of dimethylaniline, forms yellow crystals, m.-pt. 129°, and is an endo- 
thermic compound (— 40*8 cals.). It is a highly stable compound but is more sensitive to 
shock than picric acid, and is used as a secondary detonator. 

H. NITROPHENOLS, AMINOPHENOLS 

NITROPHENOLS. The ortho- and para-compounds are obtained mixed 
by treating phenol with dilute nitric acid, a larger proportion of the para- 
derivative being formed in the cold and of the ortho- in the hot. The latter 
is volatile in steam, and can hence be readily separated from the former. 

m-Nitroaniline gives m-nitro^lienol only by passing through the diazo- 
compound, but 0- and ^-nitroanilines give the corresponding nitrophenols 
when simply fused with potash. 

Nitrophenols are more markedly acid than the phenols and decompose the 
alkali carbonates, forming Nitrophenoxides. 

o-NITROPHENOL, free from the para-isomeride, is obtained by distilling o-nitro-p- 
phenolsulphonic acid in steam superheated to 150°, or by heating o-chloronitrobenzene 
with sodium carbonate solution, or by boiling o-nitrobenzene with caustic soda. It forms 
yellow crystals with a peculiar aromatic odour, sp. gr. 1-447, m.-pt. 44-5 to 45°, b.-pt. 214°. 
It forms orange-red salts ; when heated at 200° with methyl sulphate and methyl alcohol, 
the sodium salt gives o-nitrophenol methyl etheVy which, on alkaline reduction, yields diani- 
sidine, this being used for making azo dyes. 

m-NITROPHENOL, prepared from m-nitraniline and nitrous acid, forms yellow 
crystals, m.-pt. 96°, b.-pt. 194° {in vacuo), and is not volatile in steam. 

j3-NITROPHENOL, colourless needles, m.-pt. 114°, is used especially in making 
phenacetin {q.v.), and is obtained by heating 29-nitraniline with caustic soda solution. 

p-NITROPHENETOLE, which is the ethyl ether of ^-nitrophenol, NOg * C(jH4 • OC2H5, 
forms crystals, m.-pt. 58°, b.-pt. 283°, and is used in making ;p-phenetidine (q.v.). It is 
prepared by mixing jp-nitrophenol, alcohol and 50 per cent, caustic soda solution, allowing 
to cool overnight, and heating under pressure with ethyl chloride and alcohol. 
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DINITROPHENOLS, OH • CcH3(N02)2. Various isomerides are known. Tlio 2 : 4-e()ni- 
pound is used for making colouring matters, especially sulphur black, and was made in largo 
quantities during the war for mixing with picric acid to lower its melting-point, it is 
obtained by nitrating chlorobenzene and treating the resultant dinitrochlorobcnzono with, 
sodium carbonate. It is used also for preserving timber. It melts at 114" and has the sp. 
gr. 1’683. Tin and hydrochloric acid convert it into 2: 4-diaminoph,enol {a/uvidol), while 
with ammonium sulphide it gives 4-nitro-2-aminophenol, and with toliiene-o-sulpho- 
chloride l-chloro-2 : 4- dinitrobenzene. 

_N02 

PICRIC ACID (Trinitrophenol), NOa^ ^OH, was discovered in 1771. 

"NO 2 

by Amato di Welter, but was used first as a dye and mucli later as an explosives. 
It is formed by tbe action of concentrated nitric acid on various substaiuics, 
such as silk, wool, indigo, certain resins, etc., and by the oxidation of .s-trinitro- 
benzene with potassium ferricyanide. Eurther nitro-groups cannot be intro- 
duced directly into picric acid. 

The first tests on its explosive properties were made by Sprengel in 1871, and on 'Turpiids 
representations it was applied by the French Government under the jiamc mehnite. {.uie 
p. 303) for charging grenades. 

Before the war it was prepared industrially as follows : equal weights of sulpliuric. a(dd 
(66" Be.) and pure phenol were heated at 120° in a cast-iron vessel and continually stirrcul. 
until a small portion of the mass dissolved in water without separation of plienol. ddic 
phenolsulphonic acid thus obtained was poured into two parts of cold water and tlio solu- 
tion introduced gradually into earthenware jars containing 65 per cent, nitric acid (sp. gr. 
1*400) in the proportion of 3*5 parts per 1 part of phenol. The jars were surroiindccl I)y a 
water-bath and were covered over so that the nitrous fumes, which were at first frcu^ly 
evolved, could be drawn off. Towards the end of the reaction the water-bath was luMitcvi to 
boiling. The stages of the process are represented by the following equations : 

(1) CcHg • OH + H0SO4 = HoO + OH • CcH.1 • SO3I-I ; 

( 2 ) OH • CeH4 • SO3H + 3HNO3 = 2H2O H- H0SO4 -f OH • CcH2(NO..)3. 

When the mass is cool it solidifies, and it was then centrifuged and washed with a little^ 
water ; by this means the picric acid crystals can be efficiently separated from the mother- 
liquor. 

During the European War it was prepared on a large scale by treating pure syntlietic 
phenol with sulphuric acid, and nitrating the ■ resultant phenoldi- (and tri-) sul])hoiiic aevid by 
means of sodium nitrate and nitric acid. 

A suggestion has been made to prepare picric acid in the cold, as follows (Fr. Pat. 
345,441) : 1 part of crude phenol is stirred into a mixture of 10 i.)arts of nitric aedd (sp. gr. 
1 *4) with 3 parts of denatured alcohol, the mass being poured into hot water at the end of 
the reaction ; the yield is good, but part of the alcohol is oxidised and lost. When phenol 
is dear, aniline is sometimes used, being converted into the sulphonic acid, diazotised, and 
treated with the theoretical quantity of nitric acid (Ger. Pat. 125,096). 

PROPERTIES. Picric acid forms yellowish, very bitter, and somewhat 
poisonous leaflets, which melt at 122-5° and have the sp. gr. 1*7635 or, in the 
fused state, 1-62 to 1-64. It burns without exploding, but if it is heated in a 
closed vessel, or if its vapour is superheated, it may explode with great violence. 
In the open, mercury fulminate is not able to explode it, a detonator of dry 
guncotton (or lead picrate) with a mercury fulminate cap being necessary. 
When it is exploded in a closed vessel, its shattering effect is double that of 
dynamite. 

One hundred parts of water dissolve 0-626 part of picric acid at 5°, 1*161 
part at 15°, 1-225 part at 20°, or 3-89 parts at 77°. It is readily soluble in alcohol 
or benzene. In aq[ueous solution it is dissociated to some extent and shows a 
marked acid action. The yellow colour of its aqueous solution is due to the 
anion ; in light petroleum it gives a colourless solution _ and is hence non-ionised. 
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It is non-volatile in steam. Its hydroxyl-group is highly reactive, owing 
to the presence of the three nitro-groups. The potassium and ammonium salts 
are exploded by percussion, whilst the free acid requires a detonator. 

With many aromatic hydrocarbons it forms well-crystallised, molecular 
compounds which serve for the identification and separation of the hydro- 
carbons ; picric acid is eliminated from these compounds by ammonia. 

When reduced with tin and hydrochloric acid it yields 2 : 4 : Q-triaminophenol, 
whilst with ammonium sulphide or sodium hydrosulphide, or on electrolysis (in 
presence of vanadium salts) it gives 4 : ^-dinitro-2-aminofhenol {^icramic acid). 

With potassium cyanide it gives a characteristic and sensitive red coloration 
(isopurpuric acid). With nitron acetate it gives a precipitate of nitron picro- 
nitrate, C 2 oHi 6 N' 4 , 061130 ( 1 ^ 02 ) 3 , which is insoluble in extremely dilute aqueous 
solutions acidified with sulphuric acid, and can be filtered off, washed with 
water, dried at 110°, and weighed. 


N = C- 


Nitron has the structure 


In • CgHg * CgHg, and in presence of 


CgHg -N— CH- 


acetic acid precipitates NO 3 ions from very dilute solutions even when nitrites 
are alscf present. 

With calcium hypochlorite picric acid forms chloranil (p. 648) and chloro- 
picrin (p. 236), the yellow stain of the acid being removable from fabrics or the 
hands in this way. 

The decomposition of picric acid on explosion has not been thoroughly 
investigated, but is represented approximately by the equation : 


C6H2(0H)(N‘02)3 == 6C0 ~h H 2 O + 3N + H ; 


the acid is hence too poor in oxygen to give the maximum effect, the carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen not being oxidised. 


USES. Picric acid is employed in the preparation of certain organic compounds and 
was at one time used for dyeing silk and wool yellow, but the colour is not very stable ; it 
has also been used for colouring foodstuffs. It is now mostly used as an explosive, either 
as acid or in the form of ammonium or potassium salt, these exploding at 310° or on per- 
cussion {see Explosives, pp. 258 et seq.). Melinite, a very powerful explosive suggested by 
Turpin for filHng grenades, is merely picric acid wliich has been fused in a tiimed vessel ; it 
is poured into the empty grenade, the interior of which is also tinned. A cold saturated 
aqueous solution of picric acid is used for alleviating the pains of burns. 

From ammonium picrate and ammonium salts of trinitrocresol, sometimes with addition 
of potassium nitrate, powerful and stable explosives are obtained, these bearing various 
names {lyddite, ecrasite, etc.). 

TRINITRORESORCINOL, C 6 H( 0 H) 2 (N 02 ) 3 , has also been proposed as an explosive. 

AMINOPHENOLS. n-Aminophenol, NHa • C 6 H 4 • OH, forms colourless crystals which 
turn brown and resinify in the air ; it melts at 174° and sublimes. Its acid properties are 
weak and it forms salts only with acids. With ferric chloride it gives a red coloration, 
turned blue and then green by addition of stannous chloride. It is obtained by reducing 
o-nitrophenol and is used for dyeing furs. Its methyl ether, o-anisidine, NH 2 • C6H4 * OCH3, 
prepared by reducing o-nitroanisole, is used in the preparation of synthetic guaiacol (see 
p. 644), and hence of synthetic vanillin {see later), and of various important azo dyes (fast 
chrome yellow G^G-, azoeosin, azocochineal, diazo-scarlet). 

m-Aminophenol, m.-pt. 122°, is prepared by heating resorcinol, aqueous ammonia and 
ammonium chloride under pressure and is used for making dyes. The corresponding 
dimethyl- and diethyl-amino compounds serve for making rhodamines. 

^-Aminophenol, m.-pt. 184°, is readily oxidisable, and is prepared by reducing p-nitro- 
phenol, or by the electrolytic reduction of nitrobenzene. It is used for making various 
VOL. II. 43 . 
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dyes, for dyeing hair and furs, and as a photographic developer under the name rodinal 
(see VoL L, p. 714)d 

i)-Methylaminophenol Sulphate, OH • C6H4 • NH • CH5, i-HoSO^, is largely used as a 
developer under the name metol, and is prepared from quinol and methylamirio uiiclcu’ 
pressure ; it melts at 250° to 260°. 

AMINOANISOLES (Anisidines), NH., • CgH, • OCH3, and Phenetidines, NH., • 

OC.2H5, are used in making azo-dyes and are similar to aniline. Glacial acetic acid yic'lds, 
for example, plienacetin {Acetyl-p-plienetidine), CH3 • CO • NH • C(jH4 • OCUdr,, phenetole 
being CgHs • OC0H5. Phenacetin is used as an antipyretic and antineiiralgici and forms 
colourless and tasteless white crystals, ni.-pt. 135°, which are soluble in alcohol and slightly 
so in water. 

^-PHENETIDINE (ethyl ether of p-aminophenol) is used in making various dyes {dable 
acid blue, alizarin yelloio 5G, etc.), and its hydrochloride, when heated witli ui’Cfv, forms 
duhin (sucrol), C0H5O • CeH4 • NH • CO • NHo, m.-pt. 173°, which is 200 times as sweet 
as sugar (saccharin is 500 times as sweet). Phenetidine is used also in pharmacy. 

PHENACETIN {see above), in doses of 0*5 grm., is an excellent antipyretic and a sptMvific 
antineuralgic, causing no disturbance in the system. It melts at 135° and is obtained by 
heating together y^-phenetidine and acetic acid. In its manufacture use is found for tlio 
p-nitrophenol obtained in large quantities as a waste product in making blue azo dy(^H. 

2 : 4:-DIAMINOPHENOL is used as a photographic developer as sulphate {amidol) or 
bydrochloride {diamol), and is employed also for dyeing hair and furs deep chestnut. 

DIHYDROXYDIAMINOARSENOBENZENE is the'^product prepared by Hlirlich and 
Bertheim as hydrochloride and placed on the market in 1910 under the name .mlvarm.n or 
606. It is a straw-yellow powder, dissolving in water to an acid solution, and it contains 
34 per cent, of arsenic. It also bears the name Haia, since it was Dr. Plata, of th(^ Elii-IicJi 
Institute, who first injected it into animals and found it to be highly elficaeious in (‘.ases 
of syphilis in rabbits, which were able to withstand a certain dose of the ])r(q)aration. I t 
was applied to man by Alt in the case of a syphilitic paralytic, and was aubsciq uently larg(‘.]y 
used with success by Iversen. 

Salvarsan is a specific remedy for syphilis, the spirochetes being killed in 24 to 48 hours 
and the syphilitic symptoms disappearing rapidly even where treatment with nu^ixniry or 
iodine is without effect. The cure seems, however, to be very painful, relapse and sc^c'.ondary 
effects sometimes occurring. The firm of Meister, Lucius und Briining { Hoehst, n,c‘.ar hh-aiik- 
fort), who make salvarsan, sold a million pounds’ worth of it in 1911. 

Salvarsan has the constitution : 


OH<^ As : As— ^OH 

I I 

NH„, HCl NH,, HCl, 

SO that it is p : p'-dihydroxy-??i : m'-diaminoarsenobenzene dihydrochloride. 

Salvarsan cannot be injected as such into the veins, but must first be trauMformed into 
the sodium salt, the tw'o phenolic hydroxyl groups being salified. The solution for injection 
should be prepared a few instants before use in order to avoid the formation of the highly 
poisonous salvarsan oxide. Neosalvarsan, 




NH • CH,> • SOsNa 


2H2O, 


is more resistant to oxidation, but may deposit the base of 606, which the feeble alkalinity 
of the blood may be unable to dissolve ; to avoid this inconvenience neosalvarsan may be 
mixed with various salts (neosalvarsan, 1914) which, however, lower the arsenic content 
from 30-6 to 20 to 21 per cent. 

Besides being used for curing syphilis (90 per cent, of cures), salvarsan is administered 
also in cases of sleeping sickness, tertiary malaria, etc. 

THIOPHENOL (Phenyl hydrosulphide), CgHg • SH, is obtained by heating phenol with 


Aromatic pliotoqraplnc developers should contain several hydroxyl- or amino-^rouuH, or 
at least one group of each kind; if the hydrogen of the hydroxyl- and amino-groups is partly 
replaced, the compounds lose their developing properties, unless some of these groups remain 

nncnanfrfifi. ^ 
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phosphorus pentasulphide or by reducing benzencsulphonic chloride, C^Hg- SOoCl. It is a 
liquid of very unpleasant odour and exhibits the characters of the mercaptans. 

It readily forms salts, that of mercury, (C(jH 5 S)oHg, for example, crystallising in needles. 
When oxidised in ammoniacal solution, thiophcnol yields Phenyl disulphide, (CgH 5 ) 2 S , 
melting at 60°. 

Phenyl sulphide, (CgHrJoS, is obtained from thiophcnol and diazobcnzene chloride, and 
has an alliaceous odour. 

AMINOTHIOPHENOLS, NHo • • SH. The ortho-compound readily forms con- 


densation j^roducts of the tyj^e or of greater complexity, sucli as 'primu- 


line (a yellow dye diazotised on the fibre), which is obtained by heating p-toliiidine with 
sulphur and then sulphonating. When heated with sodium sulphide and sulphur, p-ainino- 
phenol yields Vidal black, which colours cotton in an alkaline and rediudng bath of sodium 
sulphide. The black tlms obtained is brilliant and stable, like most of these rndphufr dyei^. 

PHENOLSULPHONIC ACIDS, OH • - SO.jH, are obtained from phenol and con- 


centrated sulphuric acid or, better, from benzencsulphonic acid. The ortho- and para- 
compounds are preferably formed, and the former is transformed into the latter on lieating. 
The meta- derivative is prepared indirectly. The ortho-com])ound is used as an antiseptic 


under the name sozolic acid or aseptol. 


L AZO-, DIAZO-, AND DIAZOAMINO-COMPOUNDS AND 

HYDRAZINES 


1. AZO-DERIVATIVES 

These are intermediate reduction products of nitro-compounds and contain 
a characteristic group of two nitrogen atoms, each of which is united to an 
aromatic group. 

In acid solution hydrogen reduces nitro-derivatives directly to aromatic 
amines, but in alkaline solution two benzene nuclei condense and become joined 
by two nitrogen atoms. In this way the following compounds can be obtained 
from nitrobenzene : ( 1 ) Azoxybenzene, C^jHg • N : N * CyTl^ ; ( 2 ) Azobenzene, 


O 

CfjHg • N : N • CgHg ; ( 3 ) Hydrazobenzene, C(5H5 • NH • NH • C(.H5. Reduction 
of nitrobenzene with zinc dust in neutral solution yields Phenylhydroxylamine, 
• NH • OIL 

When aliphatic amines are oxidised, the alkyl grouj^s are detached in the 
form of acids and ammonia is generated, but the aromatic amines yield impor- 
tant intermediate compounds, c.r/., azoxy-derivatives. 

Azo-compounds are crystalline, indifferent, more or less yellowish red 
compounds. They are soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in water, and some of 
them distil unchanged. Halogens replace the hydrogen in their aromatic 
nucleus, oxidising agents convert them into azoxy-compounds, and reducing 
agents into hydrazo- and amino-compounds. They are obtained, together with 
azoxy-compounds, also by oxidising amines with permanganate : 20^.115 • NH2 
+ Oo = CgHg • N : N - CgHs + 2H2O- 

AZOBENZENE (Benzeneazobenzene), C^Hg • N : N • CgHg, is obtained by reducing 
nitrobenzene with a solution of stannous chloride in excess of potassium hydroxide or by 
distilling azoxybenzene with iron filings. It forms orange-jed crystals melting at 68° and 
boils at 293° without decomposition ; it is insoluble in water and is volatile in steam. On 
reduction in acid solution it yields benzidine : 



Higher homologues, such as Azotoluene, are also known. 

Azoxy-derivatives are neutral compounds obtained by reducing the corresponding 
nitro-compounds with alcoholic sodium liydi’oxide or by oxidising azo- compounds by means 
of hydrogen peroxide. 

AZOXYBENZENE is formed by oxidising aniline with potassium permanganate in 

43—2 
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all^ialine solution or, better, by boiling nitrobenzene with alcoliolic potash. It forms pale 
yellow cry^itals melting at 36°. When heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, it is con- 
verted into HYDROXYAZOBENZENE : 

CeHs - N - N • C 0 H 5 -> CfiHs • N : N • C 3 H, • OH. 

\o/ 

Hydroxyazo-comjpounds are formed also by the action of diazo-compoiinds on phenols 
(especially resorcinol and the naphthols) in presence of alkali : 

CgHg • Ho • Cl -f CgHg • OK = • H : N • CcH, • OH ~|- KCL 

These compounds form yellow, red, or brown crystals, readily soluble in alcohol but 
insoluble in water. They are azo-dyes {tropceolims). 

AMINOAZO BENZENES are obtained by the following methods, which, introduce the 
amino-group into the para-position : Aminoazobenzene itself is formed by nitrating azo- 
benzene and reducing the mononitroazobenzene thus obtained ; or by transposition of the 
diazoamino-compounds (.seep. 672), and hence indirectly from diazo benzene and a primary 
or secondary amine ; or by coupling diazo-compoiinds wdth tertiary amines, in which case 
the aminic hydrogen of the aminoazo -compounds is substituted. If the aminic group 
cannot enter the para-position, owing to this being occupied, the reaction becomes more 
difficult and o- aminoazo- derivatives are formed. The interaction of diazo-compounds with 
7 / 1 - diamines yields diaminoazobenzenes, which are yellow, red, or brown dyes and are 
termed Chrysoidines, • N 2 • Cl + CsH 4 (NH 2)2 = HGl H- C«H, • N : N • CsH 2 (NH.,).> 

(chrysoidine). The amino-group of p-aminoazobenzenes can also be diazotised, giving 
diazo-compounds, which again react with amines to form a group of substances called 
bisazo-compounds or tetrazo-co7npounds, e.g., CgH^ • N : N • CgH,! • N : N • CgHi • NH;, ; 
trisazo-compounds are also known. These substances are used for malcing Biebrich scarlet, 
croceine, etc. 

p-Aminoazobenzene, or aniline yellow, CgHg * N : N • • NHo, forms yellow needles 

or scales, in.-pt. 127*°, b.-pt. 225° at 12 mm. pressure ; it boils without decorYiposition also 
at the ordinary pressure. It dyes woollen fabrics yellow but the colour* is .not fast as it 
slowly sublimes ; it is used as alcohol yelloiv to dye lacs, fats, butter, cheese, ote. It forms 
two hydrochlorides, the yellow having possibly the quinonoid form, • NH • H : G^H,! : 

NH 2 CI, and the flesh-red the structure, G^Hj • N ; N • G(jH 4 • HHo, HGl. It is used in making 
many diazo colouring matters, acid yelloiv or stable yelloiv (mono- and di-sulphonic acids as 
sodium salts), p-plienylenediamine, iiiduliiies, etc. 

Di- and tri-aminoazobenzenes and aminoazotoluenes are also known. 

Dimethylaminoazobenzene, C^Hg • H : H • C 6 H 4 • N(GH 3 )o, obtained by coupling diazo- 
henzene chloride with dimetliylaniline, forms yellow scales, m.-pt. 117°, and its hydro- 
chloride, violet needles ; it is used for colouring butter. The sodium salt of its inonosul- 
phonic derivative, SOgNa • • N : N * • N(CH 3 ) 2 , is the indicator 7u.et7iyl orange 

(or tropceoline II. or orange III.), which is insensitive to carbonic acid and to hydrogen 
sulphide. 

HYDRAZO-DERIVATIVES are colourless, crystalline substances of neutral reaction 
which are decomposed on boiling ; hydrazobenzene, for instance, gives aniline and azo- 
henzene. They are obtained by reducing azo-comj 3 ounds with aniTnoniiun sulphide or 
sodium hydrosulphite, or zinc dust and alkali. Oxidising agents {e.g., TeClg or, slowly, 
the air) convert them into azo-compounds.; energetic reducing agents, such as sodium 
amalgam, give amino-compounds. Strong acids produce molecular transpositions (especi- 
ally if the para-position to the NH group is free) with formation of diaminodiphenyl com- 
pounds, hydrazobenzene giving benzidine {see below). 

HYDRAZOBENZENE, CgHg • NH • NH * CgHg, is obtained by reducing azobcnzenc or 
nitrobenzene with zinc dust and alcoholic potash, and forms colourless crystals melting at 
131°. With energetic reducing agents it gives aniline, while oxidising agents (FeCl;, or 
atmospheric oxygen) convert it into azobenzene. 

Under the action of a strong acid it undergoes transformation, even in the cold, into 
Benzidine {diaminodiphenyl) : 

\ ihenzidim) 

which forms a sulphate only slightly soluble in cold water. The formation of benzidine in 
this way shows that it contains the amino-groups in the para- positions, and this is con- 


DIAZO - COMPOUNDS 




firmed by the fact that this transformation does not occur with a hydrazobenzene in which 
the para-hydrogen is replaced by another group. 

Electrolytic Reduction of Nitro -derivatives. This has been studied more especially by 
Gattermann, Haber and Elbs, who found that, in the electrolytic conversion of nitro- 
benzene to aniline in acid solution, various intermediate products are formed, the primary 
ones being : 

CgHs • NO, CgHa - NO CcHg • NH * OH — > • NH„ 

Nitrobeiiztiiic Kitro-iobiiiizciuc Phenylhydroxyhiiuiiie Aniline: 

whilst in alkaline, alcoholic solution two secondary reactions occur, the nitrosobeiizene first 
formed reacting with the j)henylhydroxylamine formed later, giving azoxybenzene : 

C0H5 • NH • OH + CcHs • NO = HoO -h • N - N • CgHj,, 

\o/ 

this being subsequently reduced to hydrazobenzene, which reacts with the excess of nitro- 
benzene, forming azobenzene and azoxybenzene. 

The reduction of hydrazobenzene to aniline requires a tension at the cathode much 
greater than suffices for the formation of nitrosobenzene and j)henylhydroxylamine ; with 
1 *47 volts, only traces of aniline are formed. 


2. DIAZO-DERIVATIVES 


In the diazo-compounds of the aromatic series (discovered by P. Griess in 
1859) the characteristic group, — N 2 — , is united to only one aromatic radical 
(aryl, At) and to an acid residue (X). This group therefore forms two series of 
compDunds. 

( 1 ) Diazonium salts, in which one atom of nitrogen is penta valent as in 
ammonium salts. Hantzsch showed their structure to be : Ar • N [ N. 

X 


(2) True diazo-compounds with two trivalent nitrogen atoms, Ar • N : X • X ; 
these exist in two stereoisomeric forms (see p. 22 ), the somewhat unstable 
52 /'n-(im 2 :o-compounds, Ar • N, and the stable anti-ddazo-oompowad^, Ar • N. 


X'N ^ X-X 

The two groups Ar and X are far apart in the a^i^i-compounds, so that they cannot 
easily react, these compounds hence being the more stable. The cyanide of 
antidiazo-p-clilorobenzene, Cl • • X, is not decomposed by powdered copper 


x-cx 


and, on the other hand, cannot have the constitution of a diazonium salt. 
Cl • CgH 4 • X ; X, which, like ammonium salts, should be colourless (whereas 

CX 


the cyanide is yellow) and should have an alkaline reaction and conduct the 
electric current in aqueous solution ; neither of these properties is shown by 
this cyanide, although they are found with the analogous diazoanisole cyanide, 
CH 3 O • CgHg • X : X. 

GX 


The antidiazotates behave partly like acids and the corresponding pseudo- 
acids. Indeed, antidiazo-hydrate gives the reaction for hydroxyl and forms 
a conducting aqueous solution ; it is unstable and is converted by acids into 
the nitrosamine (pseudo-acid), which no longer gives the reactions for hydroxyl, 
does not conduct, has a neutral reaction, and in dry ethereal solution does 
not form the ammonimn salt with ammonia (as, for example, Phenylnitro- 
methane does). By alkali the nitrosamine is immediately reconverted into the 
antidiazotate : 
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Ar • N • H 

i; 0 

Nijrosamilie 

PREPARATION. The gradual addition of sodium nitrite (1 grm.-mol.) 
solution to a solution of the salt of the amine (1 grm.-mol.) cooled with ice 
results in the formation of the soluble diazonium salt ; 

■ NHg, HNO3 + NO • OH = 2H2O + • N^ • NO3. 

Aniline nitrate riuoiykiiazouiiiin nitrate 

CA ■ NH2, HCI + NO • OH - 2H2O + CgHs • N, • CL 

Aniline hydrochloride Plienyldiazoniinn chloride 

When aliphatic amines are treated with nitrous acid, nitrogen is evolved, 
and a primary alcohol formed : C2H5 * NHg + NO • OH = N2 + H2O + 
C2H5 • OH. 

These diazonium salts are highly explosive when dry, so that they are always 
used in aqueous solution, when they are completely harmless. 

In these compounds the group C^jHg • Ng • behaves like the ammonium 
cation and with strong mineral acids gives neutral salts, while the salts formed 
with carbonic acid have alkaline reactions, since, like the alkaline carbonates 
{see Vol. I., pp. 271 and 546 ), they readily undergo hydrolytic dissociation. 

These salts have extremely high conductivities, and hence are dissociated 
like potassium and ammonium chlorides, and like these, too, they form diazO’- 
nium platinichloride, (C^Hg • N2 * Cl)2PtCl4. The hydroxide, CjjHg * N2 * OH 
(from the chloride -f- AgOH), is known, although it has nob yet been isolated ; 
it is soluble, colourless, and strongly alkaline. All these reactions indicate the 
existence of a pentavalent nitrogen atom in the group N2. Two constitutional 

CeHs-NiN 

formulse are hence possible : CgHg • N : NX and | ; various reactions 

X 

indicate the latter to be the more probable (see above). 

PROPERTIES. There are various ways of eliminating the nitrogen from 
diazo-compounds in the free state, union taking place between the benzene 
nucleus and the other group joined to the Ng complex : 

(a) Bv heating the aqueous solution of a diazonium salt a phenol is formed : 
CeH^ • N; • 01 + H2O = CeHs • OH + N2 + HCI. 

{b) When a diazonium salt is heated with alcohol the benzene nucleus unites 
with the alkoxy-group : 

CeH^ . N2 • HSO4 + C2H5 • OH = CeH, • 0 • O.B, + N2 + H2SO4 ; 

under certain conditions, however, the alcohol is oxidised and aldehyde liberated 
along with the nitrogen : 

NO2 • CgH^ • N2 • 01 + C2H5 • OH = C0H5 • NO2 + N2 + HCI + CH3 • OHO. 

jf-Nitrodiazobenzene chloride Acetaldehyde 

(c) Wlien a diazonium chloride is treated with either cuprous chloride 
dissolved in concentrated hydrochloric acid (Sandmeyer) or finely divided copper 
(Gattermann), the chlorine (or other halogen) is introduced into the nucleus : 
CeHg • N2CI = CcHs • Cl + N^, or - N^Cl + GuBr = CuCl + N^ + CeHjBr. 
Azo-derivatives may, however, also be formed : 2C6H5N2CI + 2 CuCl = 2 CuCl, 
+ CeH5-N2-CsH5 + N2d 


Ar -N 


N • OH 

Antidiazotate 


^ Contardi (1922) found that in many reactions, especially with more or less halogenated 
anilines, cupric salts give results as good as, or even better than, cuprous salts, the formation of 
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(d) Hydriodic acid, potassium iodide, and liydrogen suljjliide often act in an 
analogous manner, whilst by means of cuprous cyanide it is possible to replace 
an amino group by a cyanogen group by passing tlirougli the diazo-comjjound ; 

CJd, • N^Cl H- KCN = KCl + N, H- CJIs • CK 

Bcnzoiiibrili; 

This is a general ixiaction for obtaining (by subsequent liydrolysis) (iroDuUic acub, 
(<^) Dry diazobenzene chloride, when treated with, benzene in ])resence of 
aluniiniuni chloride, gives diphmyl : 


CJLN.C1 


N, + IICl + Cell, • C,I 


(/) Treatment of a diazo-coinpound witli a ])rinuiry or r-econdary amine (or 
treatment of the amine with nitrons acid witliout other a,cid) yiedds duizomnmo- 
compounds (see laler), which are then easily converted into a.minoa,zo-eoni{)oiinds. 

With tertiary amines, diazonium salts condense in tlie ])ara-position, giving 
mninoazo-denvalives : 

CfiHsN.Cl + C«H5N(CH3)2 =. HCl + • N : N ■ C„H,(CH3),,. 

.Diazonium salts also form hydroxyazobenzenes {sec p. 668). 

DIAZO BENZENE CHLORIDE (Phenyldiazonium chloride), * N.^ * Cl, forms colour- 
less needles soluble in water and is obtained by the action of moist AgCU on the corresponding 
bromide ; the bromide is obtained in nacreous scales by the intc^raction of ethereal solutions 
of bromine and diazoaminobcnzenc (tribromoaniline remains in the solution). I.n solution, 
as usually employed, it is obtained by diazotising aniline hydrochloride. 

DIAZOBENZENE NITRATE (Phenyldiazonium nitrate), C^Hg • N^ • NO^, is the salt 
which is most widely used, and is obtained by passing nitroso-nitric fumes into a (!old 
ethereal solution of diazoaminobenzene or into an aqueous paste of aniline nitrate until 
this is dissolved ; to the filtered liquid are added the triple volume of alcohol and then 
ether until the nitrate separates in colourless needles. It is readily soluble in water but 
insoluble in ether, benzene, chloroform, etc. It has a strong acid reaction and is easily 
exploded by shock. 

DIAZOBENZENE SULPHATE (Phenyldiazonium sulphate), - N., • HSO,i, is best 

obtained by treating a concentrated solution of crude diazobenzene nitrate with, moderately 
concentrated sulphuric acid, precipitating several times with excess of alcohol and with 
ether, and allowing to crystallise in a desiccator. It forms crystals which are readily soluble 
in water and deflagrate at 100°. 

DIAZOBENZENE PERBROMIDE, C^H^ * N.^ • Br-j, is prepared by tlie action of hydro- 
bromic acid and bromine water on diazobenzene salts, and when treated with ammonia 

gives DIAZO BENZENEIMIDE (Benzeneazimide), C^HsN.Br, + NH, = 3HBr ~|- • 

' 

N<^ II ; this is more easily obtained by the action of nitrous acid on phenyl hydrazine and 

\n 

may be regarded as the phenyl derivative of azoirnidc (Vol. I., x^. 376). 

yNo • OH 

DIAZO BENZENESULPHONIC ACID, “ , is known as tlie anhydride 

■^SO.jH 

/N. 

C( 5 H 4 <f I , and is obtained by adding a mixture of sodium sulx:)hanilate and sodium 

^ 

azo-compounds being then impossible. For cupric salts the interpretation given hy Hantzsch 
for cuprous salts holds : 

CqHs • N : N H- CuCU = • N : NCI • CuCl CuCL + 0 ^^ • N : NCI C„H ,Cl + N : N, 

Cl Cl 

Some nitrohalogenated amines, after conversion into diazonium salts, undergo further 
nitration in the nucleus when treated with sodium nitrite in acid solution ; thus, with 
2 : ()-dichloro-4-nitroaniline : 

NO. • CoH^Cls • N(N03) ; N -> NO., • CoH.>CL>-N(N03) : N.H • NO. NO, • C„H,CI.yN : N • NO, 

~>NO,-(yi,CI,-NO,. 
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nitrite to dilute sulphuric acid. It forms Avliite needles readily soluble in water, and is used 
to prepare azo dyes. 

With KOH, phenyldiazonium hydroxide forms a potassium compound, C(jH 5 : No ‘ OKj 
and hence behaves as an acid besides as a base, but as it cannot be assumed that these two 
functions are exhibited to such marked extents by one and the same substance, Hantzsch 
supposes that, in aqueous solution, it forms a mixture of phenyldiazonium hydroxide, 
CgHs ■ N • OH, 

III and syn-diazohenzene hydroxide, CgHg • N : N • OH, so that the general 

N 

reactions mentioned above would be explained thus : 

C^Hj • N : N -f H • OH = HCl -f CgHs • N : N ■ OH . OH -f N : N. 

■I ■ 

Cl 

None of the reactions referred to above can be explained well without assuming the 
passage of diazonium salts with pentavalent nitrogen into true diazo-compounds with 
tri valent nitrogen ( — N = N — ) [see above], 

3. DIAZOAMINO-DERIVATIVES 

These contain the aminodiazo -group, — N = N — NH — , and are yellow, 
crystalline substances which do not combine with acids. They are obtained 
hy adding to diazo-salts (freshly formed in solution) primary or secondary 
amines, e.g., aniline hydrochloride ; the separation of the yellow crystalline mass 
is hastened hy addition of concentrated sodium acetate solution : 

CeHs • • Cl + O3H5 • m, = HCl + C,IL, • 

To 2 mols. of aniline and 3 mols. of hydrochloric acid, kept cool with ice, is 
slowly added 1 mol. of sodium nitrite, the liquid being then precipitated with 
concentrated sodium acetate solution. 

They are also formed directly from free aniline and nitrous acid, in which 
case diazobenzene hydroxide must be regarded as an intermediate product : 

(а) CeHg • NH2 + HNO2 = H2O + CgHs • • OH ; 

(б) C A • N2 • OH + Cfi, • NH, = H,0 + C,H, • N, - mQ,E,. 

With nitrous acid in acid solution, diazoamino-compounds are converted 
into diazonium salts, the remaining aminic residue, — NHCdHtj, being diazo- 
tised : 

CgHg • N : N • NHCJ-T5 + HNO2 -f 2 HC 1 = 2H2O + 2CVH5 • N2CI. 

When heated with aniline hydrochloride, diazoaniinobeiizene solution yields 
aminoazobenzene, which is a colouring matter from which others are derived. 
In this transformation, which is common to all diazoamino-compounds, the 
aniline hydrochloride acts catalytically and takes no part in the reaction ; the 
amino-group is carried to the paxa-position with respect to the diazo group, or, 
if this is occupied, to the ortho-position : 

CfiHs • N : N • NHCeHs • N : N • CeH4 • NH^. 

Diazoaminobenzcne Ainiiioazobcnzc no 

It has been shown by H. Goldschmidt that the velocity constant of this 
transformation increases with the amount of the catalyst (aniline hydrochloride), 
and the catalytic powers of the different amine salts are proportional to their 
degrees of dissociation in water. 

4. HYDRAZINES 

These compounds are obtained by reducing diazonium salts with a hydro - 
chloric acid solution of stannous chloride : 

CeH^N^Cl + 4H = C,1I, - NH • NH^, HCl. 

Plienylhydrazine hydrochloride 
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_ The use of sodium sulphite in place of stannous chloride gives first the 
^iazosulphonate, which, when treated with zinc dust and acetic acid and subse- 
''^uently boiled with hydrochloric acid, gives phenylhydrazine hydrochloride ; 
't’h.is salt separates out, being only slightly soluble in water and less so in acid. 
The three stages of the reaction are as follow : 

(«) CeHsNaCl + Na^SO, = CeH, • N., • SO^Na + NaCl. 

Diazobcnztino cliloridc: Sodium diazobeuzc^iiosulphoiiato 

(h) CeHj • • SO.,Na + 2H == CgHs • NH • Nil • SO^Na. 

Sodium ph(Uiylljydr:izin(‘.snIi)hoMiito 

(c) C Hg • NH • NH • BO-sNa -f- H^O NaHSO., + C^Hs • NH • NH^. 

.Phenylhydrazine 

PHENYLHYDRAZINE, CgHr- • NH • NH 2 , is the most important member of this group 
^nd has a basic character, forming well- crystallised salts. It is a colourless, oily liquid 
"vvliich turns brown in the air ; it dissolves only slightly in water, melts at 19*6°, and boils 

243° with slight decomposition ; it distils unchanged in a current of steam. With ener- 
getic reducing agents it forms aniline and ammonia, and with oxidising agents {e.g., chloride 
of lime) it can form diazonium compounds, but usually nitrogen is eliminated with forma- 
ts ion of water and benzene. It gives characteristic reactions with lactones, sugars, aldehydes, 
€tnd ketones {see pp. 246 and 253), and reduces Fehling’s solution in the cold. 

With diketones it forms {see p. 524), and with acetoacetic acid it 

forms phenylmethylpyrazolone, from which, by methylation, aritipyrine is obtained. 
\Vith nitrous acid phenylhydrazine gives the highly poisonous nitrosophenylhydrazine, 
OeHg • N(NO) • Nliu. 

The constitution of phenylhydrazine is proved by the fact that nitrosomethylaniline, 
OgHs • N(GH 3 ) • NO (obtained from the secondary amine, methylaniline, CgHg • NH • CHg, 
the action of nitrous acid), on reduction, yields as-phenylmethylhydrazine, 
O^Ns • N{CH 3 ) • NHu. which can also be obtained from phenylhydrazine by the action 
of metallic sodium (this replaces the iminic hydrogen) and subsequently of methyl 
Iodide : 

C 3 H 3 • NH • NH. (t«H 5 • N • NH. (VH 5 • N • NH.. 

Na CH 3 

Replacement of the aminic hydrogen by an acid residue yields hydrazides {a and /?), 
•which give a reddish violet coloration with sulphuric acid and potassium dichromate. The 
Hydrazides are insoluble in water and may hence he used for the precipitation of soluble 
£tcids. 

DIPHENYLHYDRAZINE, (C 6 Njj) 3 N • NH., is obtained by reducing diphenylnitro- 
samine, (CgH 5 ).N • NO, in alkaline solution with zinc dust and acetic acid. It is a base 
lb oiling at 34° almost without decomposition, and oxidising readily in the air ; its salts are 
\a.nstable. It is insoluble in water and hence reduces Fehling’s solution only slightly, 
oven in the hot. With concentrated sulphuric acid it gives a blue coloration. The 
stetion of oxidising agents distinguishes it from the isomeric hydrazobenzene ; the latter 
gjives azobenzene, whilst diphenylhydrazine yields in the cold tetraphenyltetrazone, 
(C 6 H 5 ) 2 N • N : N • N(CgH 5 ) 2 , and in the hot diphenylamine and violet colouring-matters 
with abundant evolution of nitrogen. With nitrous acid, hydrazobenzene forms nitroso- 
derivatives, whilst diphenylhydrazine, like other secondary hydrazines, gives diphenyl- 
laitrosamine and nitrous oxide. 

BENZYLPHENYLHYDRAZINE, CgHg • CH. • NfCgHg) • NHg, is obtained from phenyl- 
Jaydrazine and benzyl chloride. Benzylhydrazine, CgHj • CHg • NH • NHg, boiling at 135° 
(^in vacuo), is also known. 

^-NITROPHENYLHYDRAZINE, obtained from p-nitraniline, forms yellow crystals 
and is a useful reagent for aldehydes and ketones. 

/5-PHENYLHYDROXYLAMINE, CgHg • NH • OH, is obtained by the gentle oxidation 
of aniline or the cautious reduction of nitrobenzene with zinc dust and water, and forms 
oolourless crystals melting at 81°. With acids it gives p-aminophenol, with oxygen azoxy- 
Henzene and with dichromate nitrosobenzene. The a-isomeride, NH 2 * OCgHg, is of little 
importance. 
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J. ROMATIC ALCOHOLS, ALDEHYDES, AND KETONES 

In these compounds the primary alcohol group, the aldehyde group, or the 
ketonic group forms a side-chain "to the benzene nucleus and shows all the 
general properties of these groups. Di- and trihydric alcohols are also known, 
e.g., Phthalic alcohol (ortho) : Xylylene alcohol (para), C 6 H 4 (CH 2 * OH)^ ; 
Phenylglycerol, • CH(OH) • CH(OH) • CH^ ’ OH. 

BENZYL ALCOHOL, • CHo • OH (discovered by Cannizzaro in 185:)), is isomeric 
with the cresols, CHg ■ CgH.j * OH, and is obtained by the interaction of benzyl chloride 
and potassium acetate and subsequent hydrolysis of the acetyl- derivative thus obtained, 
or, better, by the action of aqueous potassium hydroxide on benzaldehyde : 

2C,H5 • CHO -f KOH = CA - CO,K -f • CH, • OH. 

The alcohol readily gives benzyl chloride when treated with PCdr,. On oxidation it 
gives first benzaldehyde and then benzoic acid, its constitution being thus proved. It 
forms simple and mixed ethers and esters. It differs from aliphatic alcohols by resinifying 
with sulphuric acid. It has the characters of a true alcohol and is hence insoluble in 
alkali (unlike the phenols). It is slightly soluble in alcohol and boils at 206°. 

Various higher liomologues are known : Tolylene alcohols, Cdd-j • CgHj • CHo • OH ; 
Cumyl alcohol (p-), C 3 H 7 • C 6 H 4 • CH 2 • OH, etc. 

Styryl alcohol, CgHg • CH : CH • CH 2 • OH, containing an unsaturated side-chain, is 
found as ester (styracin) in storax ; it forms acicular crystals with an odour of hyacinth. 

■ With alcoholic potash aromatic aldehydes are partly oxidised and partly 
reduced, benzaldehyde, for instance, being converted into potassium benzoate 
and benzyl alcohol : 


2CeH5 • CHO + KOH = • CO^K + C^R^ • CH^ • OH. 


With dimethylaniline or phenol these aldehydes give derivatives of tri- 
phenylmethane : 


CeH, ■ CHO + 2C,H, • OH = H,0 -H C 6 H 5 ' C» 


■/ 


Cell, • OH 
''CJ-I, • OH 


BENZALDEHYDE, , occurs in the Amygdalin, C.,oH„,NOii, of bitter 

\h 


almonds in the form of a glucoside. It is a liquid of pleasant odour and dissolves slightly in 
water ; it boils at 179°, has the sp. gr. 1*05 and constitutes hitter almond oil. When pure it 
forms crystals, m.-pt. 26°. It oxidises easily and forms crystalline products with bisulphites, 
while it combines with hydrogen, hydrogen cyanide, etc., forming an oxime, a hydra- 
zone, etc. With ammonia it gives hydrobenzamide, IlCgHs ■ CHO H- 2 NH 3 = :HI 20 H* 
(CgHg • CH) 3 N 2 . It is formed by distilling a mixture of calcium formate and benzoate and 
also by oxidising benzyl alcohol. 

Until recently it was prepared industrially by heating benzylidene chloride under 
pressure with milk of lime and calcium carbonate : 


• CHCL + Ca(OH )2 = CaCL -f C 3 H 5 • CHO -f- H.O. 

By using catalysts (finely divided iron, etc.) Schulze found that this reaction could be 
rendered complete at low temperatures in open vessels, very pure hydrochloric acid being 
recoverable. Benzaldehyde may also be obtained by treating benzene with a gaseous 
mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen chloride in presence of Cu^Clo or AlBr 3 (Ger. 
Pat. 126,241).* 

A method now largely used is that discovered by Poner of the Badische Anilin-und 
Soda-Pabrik (1887) and kept secret for some years but published in 1898 in the Trench 
Patent No. 276,258. It consists in shaking toluene vigorously with sulphuric acid (52° Be.) 
and gradually adding precipitated manganese dioxide, the temperature being kept at 40°. 
The benzaldehyde formed is free from chlorine and may be separated from the toluene by 
a current of steam, or, better, by diluting the toluene-benzaldehyde mixture with four 
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times its weight of water and treating the liquid with sulphur dioxide until about 26 per 
cent, is absorbed. In tliis way all tlic aldehyde passes into solution (improvement on the 
use of sodium bisulphite) and can be decanted from tlic undissolved toluene. It is then 
sufficient to heat the sulphurous solution slowly from ^ 10 ° to 100 ^ to eliminate all the sulphur 
dioxide, which is passed into a further portion of the aldehyde mixture. After cooling the 
solution, almost the wliole of the bcnzaldehyde is obtained in a ])ure state and the mother- 
liquors are utilised in succeeding o])eratioirs so that the small amounts of aldehyde remain- 
ing dissolved may not be lost. 

Commercial })cnzaldehyde and that for industrial uses cost before the war about .‘Is*., the 
pure product about 4,s*., and the chemically pure about h.s*. iSd. per kilo. For industrial 
purposes, it should have a s])ecilic gravity of 1-052 to 1-054, and should distil completely 
in a current of hydrogen between 17()^ and 180°. Its solution in concentrated sulphuric 
acid should be only slightly brown and it should dissolve completely in ammonium bisul- 
phite. Any benzoic acid present can be titrated with phenol])hthalein as indicator. It is 
used mainly as oil of bitter almonds and in perfumery, and also for making dyes of the 
trij)henylmethanc series. 

HOMOLOGUES OF BENZ ALDEHYDE arc obtained by treating aromatic 
hydrocarbons with gaseous hydrogen chloride and carbon monoxide in presence 
of AICI3 or CugClg. The first product obtained under these conditions is probably 
foianyl chloride, which then reacts thus : 

X • C\;H5 -H- Cl • Clio = HCl + X • • CHO. 

Aldehydes are also obtained from ethyl chloi’oxalate and aromatic hydro- 
carbons in presence of AICI3, the ketonic ester obtained being hydrolysed and 
the acid subjected to dry distillation in order to expel CO 2 : 

X • C,H, + Cl • CO • COOC.H5 = HCl + X • C.H^ • CO • COOC.H5 ; 

X • CJI, • GO • C06C3H5 = X • CeH^ • CHO + COo 

The action of HCl and HCN on aromatic hydrocarbons also yields alde- 
hydes, aldines being formed as intermediate products : 

C Jie + HCN + HCl = C0H5 • CH : NH, HCL 

Benzaldino liydi-cx'liloricU'i 

C^Hs • CH : XH, HCl + HoO = CeH^ • CHO + XH^Cl. 

CINNAMALDEHYDE, - CH : CH - CHO, is an oil of pleasant odour, boiling at 246° ; 
it is volatile in steam and is separated from eiimamon oil, of which it is the chief constituent, 
by means of sodium bisulphite. 

NITRO BENZ ALDEHYDES, NO., • C^jH.j • CHO, are prepared in various ways. The 
ortho-compound is obtained either from o-nitrobenzyl chloride or by oxidising 
<o-nitrotoluene. It forms colourless crystals melting at 46° and with acetone and caustic 
soda leads to the synthesis of indigo. 

Nitration of benzaklehyde yields mainly the m-compound, together with 20 per cent, 
of the 0 - derivative. 

CUMINALDEHYDE (Cuminol, Isopropylbenzaldehyde), C-jH, • C^jH^ • CHO, occurs in 
Roman cumin oil. 

AROMATIC KETONES 

ACETOPHENONE, CgH^ - CO • CH 3 , is obtained by distilling calcium acetate with 
calcium benzoate or, better, by treating benzene with acetyl chloride in presence of AICI 3 . 

It forms crystals melting at 20° and boils at 200° ; it dissolves only slightly in water, 
has a pleasant smell, and is used as a hypnotic under the name of hypnone. On oxidation 
it gives either benzylformic acid or benzoic acid and carbon dioxide ; halogens give products 
substituted in the side-chain. 

BENZOPHENONE (Diphenyl ketone), CgH^ - CO • CgHg, is obtained either by the dry 
distillation of calcium benzoate or by the action of benzoyl chloride on benzene in presence 
of AICI 3 . Its behaviour is similar to that of aliphatic compounds, and with hydrogen it 
forms Benzhydrol, CgHg • CH(OH) • CgHg, and Benzopinacone, (C 6 H 5)2 = C -- C (CgHs)^. 


OH OH 
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When fused with, potassium hydroxide, it gives benzene and potassium benzoate : 

CgHs • CO • CgHs + KOH = • COOK. 

Eenzophenone exists in two modifications which differ physically : an unstable form, 
m.“pt. 27°, and a stable form, m.-pt. 49°. 

CeH4K 

DIPHENYLENEKETONE, | ^CO, is the ketone corresponding with diphenyleiie- 
CgH/ 

methane (see later), and is obtained by heating phenantliraquinonc with lime. With nascent 

06H4\ 

hydrogen it gives Fluorene alcohol, | bCH • OH (colourless scales, m.-j^t. 153°), and, 

OeH/ 

when fused with potash, Diphenylcarboxylic acid, • CgH^ • CO^H. 

Polyacetones, such as Benzoylacetone, CgHs - CO • CHo • CO • GH-j, and Acetophenone- 
acetone, CgHg • CO • CHg • CHo • CO • CHg, are also known. 

Condensation of benzaldehyde with acetophenone or acetone in presence of NaOH 
gives unsaturated ketones : Benzalacetone, CgHs • CH : CH • CO • CH.j (rn.-pt. 4k’) ; 
Benzalacetophenone (chalkone), CgHg • CH : CH • CO • Cglis (m.-pt. 58°). 


AROMATIC OXIMES present interesting cases of isomerism (see pp. 22 and 
25S). Thus, Benzaldoxime is known in two forms : liquid anli-benzaUoxinie, 
which boils unaltered, and solid syn-benzaUomnie, which, readily loses water 

CgHs • C • H = H,0 4- CgHs * 0 •; N. 

(with, acetic anhydride), forming benzonitrile : 1 1 

N-OH 

Under these conditions the anti-aldoxime gives an acetyl-derivabive, so that the 
two aldoximes may be distinguished in this way. 

With Jeetoximes two isomerides are formed only when the two groups united 
to the carbonyl group are different : 


X-C-X' 


X-OH 

syn 


and 


^ X - G - X' 

OH -I 

anti 


C«H5-C-CA 

Thus, Benzophenonoxime, || , does not form isomerides, 

N - OH 


which are, however, obtained if a hydrogen atom of one of the benzene groups 
is replaced by a halogen, alkyl group, etc. 

The lietoximes show Beckmann’s transposition,^ in which the isomeric 
ketoximes, which have difierent melting-points, give rise to two different 
substituted amides according as the transposition takes place with the group 
X or X' (see Note). 


^ The Beckmann transposition is that obtained with ketoximes in general by treating tbem 
with acetyl chloride or concentrated sulphuric acid or, in some cases, merely by fusion. The 
oxygen of the oxime changes places with a radical united to the ketonic carbon giving a substituted 
amide, an unstable, tautomeric, hydroxyl compound being probably formed* as an intermediate 
product ; 


X'C:0 


0*X' 

II 

pC.«H-| 


1 

K-OH 

L N-X'j 


N<: 


The structure of the isomeric 3301 - and anti-oximes can be determined by Beckmann’s reaction. 
Thus, if the above oxime is the anti-compound, the transposition with the syn-isomeride would 
be as follows ; 


0 -C-X' 

l>i 


X-C-X' 

I! 

OH-X 
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BENZALAZINE, C„H,, • CH : N ■ N : CH • C,|H., is ol.tiiinc.l b.v l.hc coiKlcnHal i(.n of 
2 mols. of wilh I mol. of hs’ilra/.ino (.siilphaic), au<I formn y(‘llow crvNfalH 

lucltin,**: ai 9.T. 

BHNZALDEHYI)KPHKNYLIJYDKAZONH, (:„H. • CH : N ■ NHC„H,„ fonuH colourlcsH 
crywIalH mcMini,'; al 122' aiui forma ah-rcoisomcriiicM. 


K. AROMATIC HYDROXY-ALCOHOLS, HYDROXY- 
ALDEHYDES, AND KKTONIC ALCOHOLS 


< '.i<, !| , r ki I "M li!!tlr<>.vnbnr.nl 

almhais 


Oil I 

(',,11., (Ill .‘i iii'<ili>f(il<'cli tialilt'lii/ilc 
Clio I 




Oil I 
CI10| 


o sttUcifliiULrlujdi' 
ni I Injdi'iKViflu'ii 
p f lii/drs 




.0( '1 1,1 /) anisic alcalial 
■Cl!,, -Oil (Id. 111.. IT) ;|). ) 


( V.ll (tuisahlAifdr (H’lLj W intnillir tilvahol 

011 1 

OfUI.j .‘I ran ill In 
OIIO' 1 


TIk* isonicric hv(lr<».xyl><‘n/.yl jiJcoliols arc known, th<‘ir ni<‘llin/4 pnintH 
lanng a.s follows : v> , H2" ; ni ^ (>7 ' ; /c, 1 10". most- <*onunon o( th(‘S(» is : 

SALIGENIN (o'Hyclroxybrnzyl alcohol, .vir ahorr), OH • C,|Ht • CH^ • OH, (H'rnvnu^, in 
Hk' ^lucortiih' stdici/i^ from which i(. can hi' ohlaincd by (h<* nclion of cmulHin, [ilynlin or 
ililulc acid ( Piria., I H-lh) : 

' o -rn, • OH I iij) on - on., • oil i 

H. is Holubli^ in a.l<‘oh<>l, cl her, or hoilin|L>: water and jL'ivi'H a blni' coloral ion wit h fi'rrii* 
c.hloride, 

AROMATIC HYDROXYALDEHYDES, or {dieiiolic aldi^hydcs, aiv obtained {!) by thi' 
aetion of chloroform and caunlic, jioiaah on phenol.s : <’,jn., • OH I IKOII j (dI(T, 
.2KO! I nn.^jO I (’IIO • 0(jnj • ok ; or (2) by Ibe aetion of hy<lro<’.yanic and hydrochloric 
acids on phenols in prcsiMiec of alumininm ehloridi* or '/inc <’h!orid<% (tldini hydrochhiridcs 
bciny, formiMl as inlerm(‘dia.l(' produets. 

With dinicnlty by iixidisiii^'; a.^tenls, bat readily by fuaion vvilh alkali, thesi* ahhdiydt^s 
th(‘ corresponding,'; hydroxyearboxylii^ acids. Thi'y rednc(‘ ammonia, cal silvi'r Hohdion 
but ao/ Frfilhitj\s .salttfioti, Wil h alkali they givi' soluble alkali phenoxid<‘H which form l b«' 
alkyl dcriva, lives of the plumols when trea,t<‘<l with alkyl ioilidi'S. 

SAUCYLALDEHYDE (o Hydroxy beu'/aldehyde), -CHO, is found in t he 

volatil(‘ oil of Sfi'uuvn ulnutria. I Is Hynth(*sis by m(‘anH of chloroform is indifuibsl a.bov<* 
and it is H(‘panited from tin* /rahhdiyth* formed at tin* sauH' tinu^ by disl illation in sbsvm. 
It. is a, liipiid, b. pt. IDIVk s{i. jL';r. I 'I72 at lb"; itilissolves to some exientin wafer and 
a. violet coloraiion with ferric, chloridix Liki' all o hydroxy aldehyd(‘H it colours the skin 
yellow, 

ANISALDEHYDE (.vee aliorf) is obtained by llu* caulious oxidation of Anethole, 

< d I;, • ( dl : ( 'll • < '„n,i • 0( dl.p with dichromatic and sulphurii' acid, lh(‘ ald<‘hyd(‘ bein^^ 
dist ilhsl in Hf(‘a.m and fuirilieil by naains of sodium bisulphite. If. boils at 2'IH ", has sf). i*t\ 
1*122 a,t ir> ", ami, owiiiji’: to its strong odour of hawthorn, is used in perfumi'ry. 

VANILLIN, C< 5 H;,(OH)(OCH,j)(CHO) •! : 2 : I {;// Methoxy p liydroxybenzaidehyde is 
found (about 2 p(‘r eimt.) in th(^ pods or fruit of vanilla ( VnnUla phnn’folia) ’ and as a ghu’o- 

* Vanilla is a elimhinji:. lu'rhaceous plant j.»rowin^!; well in M(‘\ico, H(Mmion and «'ls('wh(''r('. 
'riic' fruit is lleshy and (*ylin<h*ieal (lb to 25 cm. loujk';) and conlains a numla'i* of r<amd black 
hissIh wilh a. jikaisant odour, d'lu* fruit is gallu'red b<*fore it ia <pnt(' rip(% as otherwise Hu' podn 
open and tlu' Heeds are lost, 'Pheir vitality is ih'Htroyed hy .stiM'ping thmn in wat(*r nl KU to .Sf> ' 
or placing tlunn in an oven at- 50 ' t.o 70” or in the sunlight., d’lu' enjisules thus turn dark brown 
am! afti'r laang nllowial In ^4wea.t. for 2t) to 20 days at. .20” to iO” they bccoun* eovereil with a 
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side (coniferin, CigHaaOg -f 2H2O) in the sap of the conifers {Coniferin, + 2H20),^ 

in asparagus, in beet-juice, in certain woods, in asafsetida, etc. ; it is also formed by oxidising 
the resin of olives. 

It is readily obtained artificially by treating clove oil with dilute alkali, wliich dissolves 
the eugenol and transforms it into Isoeugenol, C(jH[;j(OH[)(OCH;j)(CH : CH • CH;j), which is 
then oxidised by ozone or permanganate. It forms slender wliite crystals wliicb melt at 
81° to 81-5°, and sublime, and it boils at 285°. It has a strong odour of vanilla. Consider- 
able q[tiantities of synthetic vanillin are now made by various processes, the details of \vhi(;h 
are kept secret. 

By HCl at 200° it is transformed into protocatechu aldehyde, the inetliylcrie etJior of 

OH : OH -C-Ov 


which constitutes Piperonal (lieliotropin or artificial heliotrope ), | 1 1 

CHO • C : CH • C 



(m.-pt. 37° ; b.-pt. 263°), costing before the war from 166*. to 28.s-. per kilo, according to its 
purity. Formerly it was obtained by oxidising fiperinic ncAd (see Biperidiue), hut it is now 
made by oxidising isosafrole, prepared by the action of alkali on saj'role. 



BEMZOYLCARBINOL, • CO • CH., • OH, obtained from Phenacyl bromide, 

CgHg • CO • CHoBr, forms stable, shining scales, and possesses strong rodueing properties ; 
The corresponding acetonaldehyde is Phenylglyoxal, CjjH^ • CO • CHO, analogous to pyruvic 
aldehyde. 


L. AROMATIC ACIDS 

Like the aliphatic acids, these form salts, anhydrides, est(‘.rs, anikl(‘-s, (‘tc., 
and give in addition other products by substitution in the bonzoiic nuobuis. 

Here, too, the characteristic group is the cai’boxyl, (.l(.)()il, a, ml tli('. a-cids 
may be either mono- or poly-basic, according to the numbcii* of cjirboxyl groups, 
this being indicated in the name : 

CeHs • GOOH GoH4(COOH)2 C,,H,(COOH), 

Benzoic acid Phthalkt acids Ik'nzcnct.ricrarljoxylic: acidu ic jicidH 

(benzcnccarboxylic or (Ijenzeiicdicarboxylur or (bonz(5Mct:rit»ictdin.n()i(i acids) (iKUizi'iu'hcxa.curlioxylic or 
Tbeiizencmethaiibic a,dd) bonzenediiuothanoic acids) I)cnz(Mudi(‘Xuiiu'l.lian()ic. acids) 

Aromatic acids with unsaturated side-chains are also known, these, behaving 
like uiisaturated aliphatic compounds : 

C.Hs • CH : CH • CO^H CJI^ • (J : C • CO.H 

eiiuiamic acid Jdiciiyltjfopiolic acid 

There are also various acids derived from the liydrobenzenes, witli (‘.hariie.t(d‘s 
resembling those of aliphatic compounds. 

Aromatic hydroxy-acids with a hydroxyl group in the nucleus l)eliav(i ])a.rt.l v 
like phenols and partly like acids, and are analogous to the aromatic alcolioi- 
acids containing acid groups and true alcoholic groups in the side-chains. 

crystalline, perfumed powder. They are then tied up in bundles of 50 and sold in boxoK holding 
3 to 10 kilos. Of inferior quality are the smaller fruit and those from the Antilles, Brazil, and 
Guiana. They are used for pastry, liquors, perfumes, and chocolatcH. 

1 Comfcnii,m. pt. 185°, isaglucoside of the larch having the constitution OH • (1H.2- dll : OH 

Yo • OH2 • [CH • OH]^ • CHO -j- 2H2O. It is la)vorc)tatory and yields glucose and coniferyl 

\ 

alcohol, OH ' CHo • CH : CH<^ ^OH, when treated with a dilute acid or emulsin. On 
' OCH3 

reduction it gives eugenol a>nd glucovardllyl alcohol, whilst on oxidation it forms 11 rstr/ZvArom;////?//?., 
CrlO^-^ \_0 ’ CH, • [CH • OHIi • CHO, whicdr gives vanilliti on hydrolysis with dilute aedd. 
' OCH3 
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In each of the aliphatic acids a hydrogen atom can be replaced by a benzene 
residue, giving aromatic acids of the acetic acid series {e.g., Phenylacetic Acid, 
CgH.^ • CHo • COgH) and of the glycollic and succinic series, etc. 

]n general, aromatic acids are crystalline and only slightly soluble in water, 
wliile they are often soluble in alcohol or ether. The more simple ones sublime 
or distil unchanged and lose COg only on distillation with soda-lime, this 
occurring with the more complex acids simply on heating. Their alkaline salts 
are soluble in water, but the acids are precipitated in the free state on addition 
of a, mineral acid. 

GENERAL METHODS OF FORMATION. (a) When hydrocarbons 
homologous with benzene are oxidised, each side-chain, no matter what its 
lengtli or nature, yields only a single carboxyl group attached directly to 
the benzene nucleus. When several lateral chains are present, dilute nitric 
acid oxides them gradually, whilst with chromic acid they are all oxidised 
together : - CH., gives C.B, • CO^H ; C.TL, • CoH^ gives • CO^H ; 

O.Hs • CH : GH • COJI gives C^H, • CO^H ; gives 

Of the disubstituted derivatives, the orif/20-compounds are oxidised very easily 
and do not give carboxyls unless the oxidation is carried out with great care, 
e.g., with dilute nitric acid or permanganate ; j9ara-derivatives are readily 
oxidised by chromic acid and the nieta- less readily. Compounds containing a 
negative gi’oup, even OH, in the or/Jm-position are not oxidised even by chromic 
acid. 

(h) By oxidising primary alcohols and aldehydes in the usual way. 

(c) By hydrolysing nitriles : C^TL, • CN + 2H2O = NH3 + • COOH. 

The nilnleH are formed by distilling, e.g., potassium phenylsulpbonate, with 
potassium cyanide or ferrocyanide : CgHg • SO3K + KCN = K2SO3 + 

G^jIIr • CN (benzonitrile) or from the chlorides of compounds with side-chains : 
CgHr, • CH^Cl + KCN = KCl 4 - CjjHg • CH2 • CN (benzyl cyanide). Nitriles 
c.an also be obtained from primary amines by diazotising and subjecting the 
uia,z()-compounds to Sandmeyer’s reaction {see p. 670) ; also from the aldehydes 
by way of the oximes {see p. 246 ). 

{d) By the action of COg on monobromobenzene in presence of sodium 
(K(‘Jvul6)," or by treating benzene or its homologues with phosgene (COClg) 
in presence of AIGI3 (Friedel and Crafts) : 

C^jH^Br + CO2 + 2 Na = CsH^ • COONa + NaBr ; 

O^jHe + COCI2 = HCl -f- C^^Hg • CO • Cl (which, with H2O, gives the acid). 

(c) Phenolic acids are obtained by the action of COg or GCI4 and alkali on 
sodium phenoxides : 

OH 

C„Hg • ONa + CO2 = CeH4<^QQj;[-g^ 

CgHg • ONa CCI 4 = CgH 4 <QQ]^ + NaCl, and 
-j- 4NaOH = SNaCl + 2 H 2 O + *^6^4^COONa 


r H 


If chloroform is used in place of carbon tetrachloride, ortho- and para- 
hydroxyaldehydes are obtained. 

( f) The syntheses with ethyl acetoacetate or ethyl malonate are analogous 
to them of the fatty series (see pp. 368 and 397) and are carried out with phenols, 
derivatives with halogens in the side-chain, etc. j complex ketonic acids are 
obtained which undergo both the acid and the ketonic decomposition. 

A-fovyhOjlic adds with wyiscitUTGted side-chdifis are obtained, by the methods 
used for aliphatic unsaturated acids, or by Perkin’s reaction (see p. 352) between 
fatty acids and aromatic aldehydes in presence of acetic anhydride, which 
removes the water formed : 
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CeHg • CHO + CHg • COaNa = CgHs • CH : CH • COONa + H^O. 

Sodium acetate 

Witi. substituted benzaldehydes a varied series of unsaturated aromatic a,cids 
can be obtained. 

Also benzal chloride and sodium acetate give unsaturated acids : 

CM, • CHClo + CH3 • COOH = 2HC1 + • CH : CH • COOH. 

Ethyl acetoacetate and also malic acid act on phenols in presence of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, giving anhydrides of unsaturated phenolic acids, e.g., 
.CH : CH 

CgH^cf I (couniarin), 

M — CO 

(a) MONOBASIC AROMATIC ACIDS 

The isomerism among these compounds is similar to that of the halogen 
derivatives of aromatic hydrocarbons. 

BENZOIC ACID, CgHg - COOH, is found naturally in various resins {e,g., 
gum benzoin) and in balsam of Tolu, from which it is obtained by sublimation 
or by heating with milk of lime. It is formed in the urine of herbivorous animals 
a,s Hippuric acid, which gives glycocoll and benzoic acid on putrefaction or when 
heated with acid or alkali. It forms white leaflets, sp. gr. 1 *292, melting at 1 2 1 *4°, 
and boils at 249-2° ; it sublimes at 100° to 120° and distils in steam. It has an 
irritating odour and is soluble in boiling water ; its alkali salts crystallise well 
(C^^Hg * CO2K + JHgO) and dissolve in water. 

It is prepared industrially by converting toluene (from light tar oils), by 
means of chlorine, in presence of a little powdered iron, into benzenyl trichloride, 
Cf H5 • CCI3, and heating this with milk of lime under pressure : 20(51:15 • CGI. 5 
4Ca(OH)2 — 3CaGl2 + (CgHg * COO)2Ca + IHgO (with traces of chlorobenzoic 
acid). Instead of being treated with, lime, the benzenyl trichloride may be oxi- 
dised directly with dilute nitric acid, in vessels fitted with stirrers, as long as 
hydrogen chloride is evolved, the benzoic acid being then distilled, allowed to 
crystallise, centrifuged, and purified by sublimation. Jessnitzer (Oer. l?ab. 
236,489 of 1910) proposes to oxidise with calcium hypochlorite instead of with 
nitric acid. 

Benzonitrile, CgHg * CN, found in the middle tar oils, gives ])uro benzoic 
acid when hydrolysed (Ger. Pat. 109,122). 

According to Ger. Pat. 136,410, benzoic and plitlialic acids are readily 
obtainable by heating naphthol or other naphthalene d.erivative with fused 
or dissolved alkali in presence of metallic oxides (Mn02, GuO, FcgOjj) ; the. 
benzoic acid is separated from the mixture by distillation. 

USES. Benzoic acid is used in medicine, in making certain aniline blues of 
the anthraqumone dye group, in the seasoning of tobacco, in printing textiles, 
and for preserving foodstuffs,^ although it has not been shown to be .harmless 
when used in this way ; experiments made in the United States in 1910 showed 
that doses of 1 grm. per day of benzoic acid or sodium benzoate have no injurious 
effect. It cost about 35. to 45. per kilo before the war, and as much as 325. 
during the war. 

BENZOIC ANHYDRIDE, (CgHg • CO)20, is obtained by heating an alkali benzoate with 
benzoyl chloride : 

CeHs • CO^Na + CgHs • CO • Cl = NaCl + (CeH^ • CO^O, 

^ Of the various methods for detecting benzoic acid in foods, the following may be mentioned. 
According to Jonescu (1909) the presence of benzoic acid in milk may be shown by converting 
it into salicylic acid by means. of 3 per cent, hydrogen peroxide diluted ten times, and then testing 
for salicylic acid with ferric chloride solution (sp. gr. 1*28) diluted ten times (as in the examination 
of beer). In the case of hutter or margarine this is acidified with sulphuric acid and distilled 
with steam, the distillate being tested as above (^ee also Salicylic Acid), 
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Monobasic Aromatic Acids 


Formula. 

Name. 

Position 
of the 
groups. 

Melting- 

point. 

C 6 H 5 • CO 2 H 

l5on;ioi(^ (hoiizoneoarboxylic) 


121 " 

CH 3 • C 6 H 4 • C 02 li 

o-ToIuic (u-mcithynKinzoiKioarboxyHc) . 

1 : 2 

105" 

M ... 

„ ) . . 

1 : 

111 " 

,, ... 

P- 1 , (/>- ) • . 

1 : 4 

179' 

CfiHs • (JHp • COoH 

I’lu'uyhua't.ic. ...... 


7(5" 

06H3(CH3)2 • ('(>211 . 

...... 

I : 2 -:J 

144" 

1 , 

u-Xyliod-l’Hs; 2 -CH 3 : -I-(’() 2 H) 

1 : 2-4 

1(5(5" 

11 

tn- „ {vie.) ...... 

1 , : 2-2 

OS'" 

,, 

vt- „ {ax.) 

,1 : .2-4 

12(5" 

,, 

MoHitvlonic ...... 

L : .2-5 

10(5" 


/>-Xyii(- 

L : 4-2 

122 " 

(.' 6 H 5 • CHg • CHa • 00 ? H 

Hydrociuuainic. ..... 

— 

40'" 

cieHs • ch(CH 3 ) • coaH 

H y drat ro pic (mcthyljdieuylacctic) 

— 

below — 20 " 




(b.-pt. 267") 

C 2 H 5 • C' 6 H 4 • COaH . 

o-Ftliylbeiizoic. ..... 

1 : 2 

(58° 

C6H2(CHr)3 • CO 2 H .* 

P- 

1 : -1 

112 ° 

IM'chiiitylic (trinKithylbcuzcnccnrboxylic) 

1:2: :i-4 

1(58" 

jj 

rt-lHodiirylie „ 

1:2: :)-5 

215" 


■Diiryliit „ 

1:2: 4-5 

140° 


y-Iaodiirylic 

1 • 2 : 4-(i 

127° 

03 H 7 • (;?pH 4 • C 02 H ! ! 

Moaitylcnecarboxylic. ,, 

1:2: 5-2 

152'" 

Ciiininic (j^-isopropylbonzoic) 

1 : 4 

117° 

C6H(CH3)4 • CO 2 H 

Prehniteiiecarboxylic (tctraiuethyllxuizoic) . 

1:2:2: 4-5 

105° 

>1 

l.sodurene(uirboxyii (5 „ 

1:2:2: 5-4 

1(51“ 

•>1 

Durenecarboxylic 

1:2:4: 5-2 

170° 

F6(C'H3)5 • OOaH . 

Poiitamcthylbenzoic 


1 : 2 : 2 : 4 : 5 : (V 

210-5° 

( leHo • : OH • COoH 

Ciunaniic .... 


— 

122 ° (b.-pt. 300°) 

Cells • C( : CH 2 ) • Co“ 2 H 

Atropic ..... 


— 

107° (b.-pt. 2(57°) 

CfiHs • C : C • CO 2 H . 

PliciiylpropioJi 


— 

127° 

OH • C 6 H 4 • CH ; CH • CO 2 H . 

o-Coimiaric .... 


1 : 2 

208° 

OH • C 6 H 4 • CO 2 H 

■p- „ .... 


1 : 4 

206° 

o-Hydroxybeiizoic (salicylic) 


1 : 2 

159° 

)> 

m- „ ,, 


1 : ,2 

200 ° 

95 

P’ M M 


1 : 4 

210 " 

CH:,0 • C H 4 • CO 2 H . 

Anisic ..... 


1 : 4 

184'" 

OH 3 • CeHsCOH) • CO 2 H 

o-Hydro.xytoluic 


1 : 2-2 

1(54° 

n 

m- „ ... 


1 : 2-4 

177° 

Ji 

p- „ ... 


1 : 4-2 

151“ 

91 

„ ... 


1 : 2-2 

1(58° 

OH • C 6 H 4 - CH 2 • CH 2 • COall’ 

Hydro-p-coumaric: . 


1 : 4 

118° 

CeHs • CH(()H) • CO 2 H 

Maiidclic .... 


— 

118° 

CeHs • CH(CH 2 • OH) • COoH. 

Propic ..... 


— 

117° 

CeHs • CO • C 02 H 

Beuzoylformic. 


— . 

(55° 

Cegs; CO . CH 2 ■ COgH 

Bcnzoylacetic .... 


__ 

102 ° 

C 6 H 3 ( 0 H )2 • CO 2 H 

Protocatcchuii!. 


1 : 2-4 

109° 

C6H3(CH3)(0H)2 • COgH 

Oraellinic (l.-mothyl-3 : 5 dihydroxyb( 

uizcnc 




- 2 -<'arl)()xylic) ..... 

1:2: 5-2 

176° 

C 6 H 2 ( 0 H )3 • CO 2 H 

Gallic (3 : 1 : b-tribydroxybcnzenccarboxylic) 

2:4; 5-1 

221 ° 


or, according to Ger. Pat. 146,690, by heating nearly 2 parts of sodium chlorosulphonate, 
Q1 * SOgNa, with 3 parts of sodium benzoate ; by changing these proportions, benzoyl 
chloride {see heloiu) may be obtained. 

In the cold it is not decomposed by water, but on boiling it gives benzoic acid. 

, BENZOYL CHLORIDE, CgHg • CO • Cl, is formed by the action of PCI 5 or POOL, on 

benzoic acid, and is obtained industrially either by the action of chlorine 'on benzaldehyde 
; or from sodium chlorosul 23 honate {see above. Benzoic anhydride). It is a colourless liquid 

which boils at 194°, and has a very pungent odour. Water decomiDOses it very slowly in 
the cold (distinction from acetyl chloride), giving hydrochloric and -benzoic acids. It 
I reacts readily with many compounds in alkaline solution, introducing into them the 

benzoyl group (Schotten and Baumann’s method). Por instance, a mixture of benzoyl 
chloride with a little potassium hydroxide acts in the cold on aniline, forming Benzanilide, 
CtjHs • NH • CO • CqHs (white compound, melting at 158°, and boiling unaltered). With 
hydroxylamine it gives Benzhydroxamic acid, CgHg • CO • NH ■ OH, which gives a violet 
coloration with ferric chloride. 

Benzoyl chloride is used in the preparation of benzaldehyde and of various dyes. 

ETHYL BENZOATE, CgHg • CO 2 C 2 H 5 , has an odour of mint, and is obtained by heating 
benzoic acid with alcohol in presence of sulphuric acid. 

BENZAMIDE, CgHg • CO • NHg, is obtained by the action of ammonia (or ammonium 
carbonate) on benzoyl chloride, or by the interaction of sulphuric acid and benzonitrile. 
It forms nacreous crystals melting at 128°, and is soluble in boiling water. It forms metallic 
derivatives more easily than acetamide. 

I Dibenzamide, (CgH^ • CO)^ NH, melts at 148°. 

I VOL. n. 


44 
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BENZHYDRAZIDE, CgHg • CO • NH • NHo, is obtained from hydrazine hydrate and 
benzoic ester ; with nitrous acid, it gives 


BENZAZIDE 


( Benzoylazoimide), 


C.H, • CO • N< 


\N 


whicli is readily hydrolysed, 


giving hydrazoic and benzoic acids. 

HIPPURIC ACID, CgHs • CO • NH • CHg • COoH, is obtained by heating benzoic anhy- 
dride with glycocoll. It occurs in the urine after ingestion of benzoic acid or tolueiie, and is 
found in considerable quantities in the urine of horses and other herbivorous animals. It 
forms rhombic crystals melting at 187°, and is soluble in hot water. 

CHLOROBENZOIC ACIDS, CgH^Cl • COoH. The halogen enters preferably the meta- 
position,^ and nitric acid (in presence of concentrated sulphuric acid) gives mainly v/A-Nitro- 
benzoic acid, NOo * • COoH,- which, on reduction, yields Azobehzoic acids and Amino- 

benzoic acids, NHo * C!gH 4 • COoH. The latter, like glycine, exhibit the functions of both 


acids and bases ; with nitrous acid, they form Diazobenzoic acids, 


N:N, 

COo 


> 


Polysubstituted benzoic acids, having the substituents (Cl, Br, NO.,, CH;j, COoH, etc.) 
in the ortho -position with respect to the carboxyl, give no esters when treated with alcohol 
and hydrochloric acid, such acids being hence separable in this way. 

ANTHRANILIC ACID (o-Aminobenzoic acid), NH., • C 6 H 4 • COoH, serves for making 
synthetic indigo and many azo colouring matters, drugs and perfumes, especially thio- 
salicylic acid and methyl anthranilate. ^ It has m.-pt. 145° and sublimes readily ; it has a 
very sweet taste and, when distilled, decomposes into COo and aniline. 

Its formation by the intramolecular transposition of o-nitrophenol is of interest, although 
it is not of practical utility. It is best obtained by treating phthalimide with the theoretical 


proportions of sodium hypochlorite and caustic soda : CgH,^ 


/COx 


NH + NaOCl H- 3NaOH 


= H 2 O + NaCl -h NaoCOa + NHo • C 6 H 4 • COoNa. 


termed anihranilf CgH 4 


/CO 

\nh 


It forms an internal anhydride, 


Of the dibasic Sulphobenzoic acids, CgH 4 (S 0 gH)(C 02 H), the ortho-isomcride is of 
interest, since its imino-derivative forms SACCHARIN ( 6 -Benzoicsulphimide), 
SO 

C 6 H 4 -<^^^>>NH, which is a white crystalline substance exhibiting marked phosphorescence 

when its crystals are fractured. It melts at 224° with partial decomposition, and sublimes 
unaltered in a vacuum. It dissolves slightly in cold water and to a greater extent in cold 
alcohol ; its heat of combustion is 4751-3 cals. ^ 

Saccharin is about 550 times as sweet as sugar but is rapidly eliminated unclianged from 


^ o-Ghlorobenzoic acid, m.-pt. 140°, h.-pt. 287°, is formed in appreciable amount as a bye- 
product in the manufacture of benzaldehyde {see. p. 674), one works alone accumulating 30 tons 
in a few years. A few years ago Mettler succeeded in transforming it into an excellent colouring 

master, eriochronwflavine A, C 4 H 4 C 1 - COgH -f- HNO 3 NOox^ ^C1 — > NHa<^ ^01, 

GO2H CO2H, 

which on di azotisa tion and c oupli ng with salicylic acid gives an azo dyestuff of little value, 
namely, Cl<^ ^ — ^N 2 — ^OH ; when the latter is heated at 135° with potash and 

CO 2 S CO.H 


a little copper oxide, it gives eriochromoflavin or azosalicylic acid, OH^ 


COJI 




-Ns- 




OH. 


2 m-Nitrohenzoic acid, m.-pt. 144°, sp. gr. 1-494, gives, on reduction with iron and acetic acid, 
m-amino'benzoic acid, m.-pt. 174°, sp. gr. 1*51, which is used in making azo dyestuffs. 

s-Trinitrobenzoic acid melts at 210° with evolution of 00 2 and formation of trinitrohenzeno, 
and is obtained by oxidising trinitrotoluene with either nitric and sulphuric acids, or nitric acid 
and potassium chlorate, or chromic and sulphuric acids. When boiled with water it is cionverted 
completely into trinitrobenzene. 

^ Methyl anthranilate has m.-pt. 24-5°, b.-pt. 135-5°, occurs in neroli and jessamine oils, and 
has a pronounced odour of orange blossoms and mandarins. 

Methyhnethylanthranilate, GO 2 CH 3 • C 6 H 4 • NH • CHg, m.-pt. 19°, b.-pt. 130°, occurs in mandarin 
oil and has a feebler odour than the preceding ester. 
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the animal system. It behaves as an energetic acid, beiiig able to decompose carbonates 
and acetates, forming salts, all of which are very sweet ; tlie sodium salt, 

CO 

+ 2 H 2 O, is used as a sweetening agent owing to its solubility in water. It was discovered 
accidentally by Pahlberg and Rernsen in 1870, being obtained by the oxidation of o-toluene- 
sulphamide, NHo • SOo • CqH.iMo. Its manufacture was gradually improved by Hempcl 
and especially by Heyden, and the price fell to 12 a‘. per kilo before the European War.’ 

Paul (1920) found that the sweetening power of saccharin may be increased by admix- 
ture with certain other substances, such as didcm, NHo * CO • NH • CgH^ • OCoH^, m.-pt. 
173°, which is obtained by heating urea with p-phenetidinc and is itself 200 times as sweet 
as sugar. 

In large doses saccharin ha,s an antifermentative action, but it is harmless in the small 
amounts usually introduced into foods. In some countries its use has been prohibited for 
fiscal or supposed hygienic reasons. An International Convention at Brussels in 1909 
passed a resolution that all countries should prohibit the use of saccharin in foods and 
beverages and place severe restrictions on its sale. 

TOLUIC ACIDS, CH3 • C6H4 • COOH. The three isomerides are obtained by 
oxidising the corresponding xylenes with dilute nitric acid {see Table, p. G81). 
p-Toluic acid is formed also by the oxidation of turpentine. 

Phenylacetic acid {a-Toluic acid), • CHg • CO2H, is isomeric with the 
boluic acids, but it gives benzoic acid on oxidation, whereas the toluic acids give 
phtlialic acids. 

XYLIC ACIDS, C6H3(CH3).2 • CO2H ; various isomerides are known {see 
Table, p. 681). 

CUMINIC ACID (p-Isopropylbenzoic acid), C3H7 • CO2H, is formed in animal 
organisms by the oxidation of cymene, and is obtained by oxidation of Roman chamomile 
oil with permanganate. It melts at 117° and yields cumene when distilled with lime. 

CINNAMIC ACID, C^H^ • CH : CH • COgH, is found in storax and in certain 
balsams (Tolu, Peru, etc.), and remains as sodium salt when these are distilled 
with caustic soda. It is prepared according to Perkin’s s3aithesis (p. 352) by 
heating benzaldehyde with soditim acetate in presence of a dehydrating agent 
(acetic anhydride) ; or by heating benzylidene chloride (benzal chloride) with 
sodium acetate in an autoclave at 200° ; or by the malonic synthesis from 
benzaldehyde and ammonia : 

Celig • CHO + CH2(COOH)2 = H2O + CO2 + • CH : CH • COOH. 

Cinnamic acid melts at 133° and boils at about 300°. It readily forms addi- 
tive products owing to the double linking in the side-chain, and on this account 
also reduces permanganate in presence of sodium carbonate (Baeyer’s reaction, 
p. 107). 

According to theory, the presence of the double linking should result in the 


existence of two stereoisomerides : 


CeHs • C ■ H 

CeHs-C-H 

■ II and 

II 

H ■ C ■ COaH 

COgH ■ C • H, 


but, in addition to these, two others, Allocinnamic (m.-pt. 68°) and Isocinnamic 
acids (m.-pt. 58° to 62°), are known and have been studied by Liebermann, 

^ The method now used for making saccharin is as follows : pure toluene is treated in the 
cold with chlorosulphonic acid, a mixture of toluene ortho- (35 per cent.) and para- (65 per cent.) 
sulphochlorides being obtained. The mixture of sulphochlorides is cooled to a low temperature 
and centrifuged to separate the crystalline para-compound (m.-pt. 69°) from the liquid ortho- 
compound, which distils unaltered in a vacuum at 126° and has the sp. gr. 1*3443 at 17°. By 
treatment with ammonia the latter is converted into o-toluenesulphamide, which is oxidised 
by permanganate to the potassium salt of o-benzenesulphaminic acid ; the action of an acid 
on this then results in the formation of saccharin. The oxidation of the sulphamide may also 
be effected by means of dichromate and sulphuric acid. 
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Micliael, and Erlenmeyer, jnn. Biilmann (1909) shows alio cinnamic and the 
two isocinnamic acids to be merely trimorphous modifications of one and the 
same chemical individual — the cis-acid — so that they are identical in the fused or 
dissolved state. Previous failures to separate the three crystalline forms were 
due to the difficulty of excluding minute crystals of the common form from the 
solutions ; this was finally overcome by the use of cotton-wool plugs. 

Cinnamic acid cost before 1913 l^s. per kilo, and it is used in medicine and 
in the synthesis of various perfumes. 

PHENYLPROPIOLIC ACID, CgHg • C j C • COoH, is obtained by heating the dibromide 
of ethyl cinnamate with alcoholic potash : 

CeHg • CHBr • CHBr • CO-AH 5 + HoO = 2HBr + C 0 H 5 • C ; C • CO 2 H -f- O 0 H 5 • OH. 

It forms shining needles which melt at 137° and readily sublimes. Its sodium salt is used 
in 1 to 3 per cent, solution as an inhalation in cases of tuberculosis, and cost £4 per kilo' 
prior to the European War. o-Nitrophenylpropiolic acid,' obtained in a similar manner 
from ethylo-nitrocinnamate, is used in the synthesis of indigo. 


{b) DIBASIC AND POLYBASIC AROMATIC ACIDS 

The basicity of these acids is given by the number of carboxyl groups, and 
the phenomena of isomerism are similar to those of the dihalogenated deriva- 
tives. The carboxyl groups may be united directly to the ben; 5 ene nucleus or 
to side-chains, and by means of them esters, amides, acid chlorides, etc., can 
be formed. 

PHTHALIC ACID (Phenylene-o-dicarboxylic acid), is 

obtained by oxidising compounds with two lateral chains, but not by chromic 
acid, which would partially destroy the benzene nucleus. 

At one time it was prepared industrially by chlorinating naphthalene and 
then oxidising (Laurent), but for some years it has been obtained more 
conveniently by oxidising naphthalene with fuming sulphuric acid in presence 
of mercury salts or, better, rare earth salts (thorium, etc.), which act as catalysts. 

This catalytic process, which is due to Sapper, allows of the recovery of 
the whole of the mercury, while the sulphur dioxide evolved is converted again 
into sulphur trioxide, so that the oxidation of the naphthalene may be regarded 
as taking place at the expense of the oxygen of the air. This economical process 
has rendered possible the industrial preparation of artificial indigo. 

The process of fusing naphthols with alkali in presence of metallic oxides 
also seems to give good results and yields benzoic acid at the same time (see 
above). According to Ger. Pat. 152,063, the electrolysis of naphthalene in 
presence of an acid solution of a cerium compound yields naphthaquinone and 
phthalic acid. 

When phthalic acid is substituted in the ortho-position, that is, adjacent to 
one of tire carboxyl groups, only one of the latter can be esterified. 

It is a white, crystalline substance soluble in hot water, alcohol, and ether. 

It melts at 213° and is then transformed into Phthalic anhydride, C6H4<^9>0, 

00 

which melts at 128° and boils at 277°, but sublimes considerably below this 
temperature ; the anhydride has a characteristic odour and gives phthalic acid 
when boiled with water. _ 


With PCI5, phthalic acid gives Phthalyl chloride, CjH 4 <^“ 2 > 0 , which gives Phthalido 

CH„ C(C 6 H 5)2 

C8H4< qq>0, onreduction, andPhthalophenone, CjH^< > 0 , with benzene (- 1 - AICI3).. 
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When heated with phenols and sulphuric acid, phthalic anhydride forms phthaleins, e.g., 

CO A • OH), 

Oot’Id<CQ0!r>O -f- 2CgH5 • OH — HoO + OgH^<;[^^^0 (phenolphtlialein). 


Phenol phthalein is a yellow powder and, being a phenol, dissolves in alkali, the solution 
having a violet-red colour (it forms an excellent indicator, see VoL I., p. 100). When 
heated with resorcinol in presence of zinc chloride at 210°, phthalic anhydride yields 
Fluorescein {resorcinolpMhalein), 




C„H,(OH) 

C„H,(OH) 


> 0 , 


which, even in very dilute alkaline solution, shows an intense greenish yellow fluorescence, 
while by transmitted light the solution appears reddish (see Triphenylmethane Dyes)d 
Tetrabromofluorescein, or eosiriy gives alkaline solutions showing a marked reddish 
green-yellow fluorescence, and is used for dyeing silk red, producing a beautiful fluorescent 
elTect ; the colour is, however, not very stable, especially towards light. 

With dry ammonia in the hot, phthalic anhydride gives Phthalimide, CoH4<:^^^>-NH, 

which is of importance since the iminic hydrogen can be replaced by metals and the latter, 
under the action of alkyl halides, by alkyl groups. The compounds thus obtained, when 
heated with acid or alkali, yield phthalic acid and a primary amine free from secondary or 
tertiary amine (important general synthesis of primary amines, discovered by Gabriel) : 

+ C^HsEr = KBr + C«H,<^°>NC2H5, and 
GoH,i<gQ>NC,H5 + 2H,0 = • NH,. 


Phthalic acid is used in the synthesis of indigo and of dyes of the pyronine 
group, and is usually placed on the market as the anhydride (although called 
acid) at a pre-war price of £60 per ton (65 per cent, strength) ; chemically pure, 
it cost is. per kilo. 


ISOPHTHALIC ACID, CfiH4,(CO.>H)2(l : 3), is obtained by oxidation of colophony with 
nitric acid, or, in general, by the oxidation of meta- derivatives of benzene. The barium 
salt is soluble in water. 

TEREPHTHALIC ACID, C6H.i(COoH)2(l : 4), is formed by oxidising oil of turpentine 
or chamomile oil, or by oxidising p-toluic acid with permanganate. It is almost insoluble 
in, water and alcohol and sublimes unchanged. It gives a sparingly soluble barium salt, but 
does not form an anhydride. 

POLYBASIC ACIDS. The tri-, tetra-, penta-, and hexa-carboxylic acids are known, but 
are of little practical importance. 

The Benzenetricarboxylic Acids are: Trimesic acid (1 ; 3 ; 5), derived from mesityl ene ; 
Trimellitic acid (1:2:4), obtained from colophony ; Hemimellitic acid (1:2:3). 

The Benzenetetracarboxylic Acids are : Pyromellitic acid (1 : 2 : 4 : 5), melting at 264° ; 
Prehnitic acid (1:2:3: 4), melting at 237° and forming an anhydride ; Mellophanic acid 
(1 : 3 : 4 : 5), which melts, and is converted into anhydride, at 280°. 

MELLITIG ACID (Benzenehexacarboxylic acid), Cg(COOH)g, is obtained from mellite, 
which is a kind of mineral found in deposits of lignite, and consists of yellow, quadratic 
octahedra of aluminium mellitate, C6(COO)gAl2 -{- ISHoO. 

Mellitic acid may also be obtained by oxidising wood charcoal with all^aline perman- 
ganate. It forms needles insoluble in water and alcohol and, when heated, loses 2H2O and 

1 4 

CO CO 

2CO2, forming Pyromellitic anhydride, O<^q>C 6H2<00>O, which gives Pyromellitic 

2 5 

acid, C(jH 2(C02H)4, with water. 

^ This property is sometimes utilised to ascertain if underground watercourses communicate 
with one another and to detect in^ltrations into wells. 
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. Mellitic acid camiot form substitution products, since all the benzene ,hydroo:ens are 
already substituted, but on reduction with sodium amalgam it readily yields HydromelHtic 
acid, C6H6(C00H)6, which gives benzene when distilled with lime. 

(c) HYDROXY-ACIDS OR PHENOLIC ACIDS 

These are formed by the methods given on p. 679 or by oxidising hoinologiies 
of phenol or fiismg them with alkali. The basicity is given by the number of 
carboxyl and phenolic groups, both of these leading to salt-formation, but tlui 
basicity towards sodium carbonate is determined by the carboxyl groups alone. 
When both the carboxyl and hydroxyl groups are etlierified, only tlie formcir 
can be subsequently hydrolysed. 

SALICYLIC ACID (o-Hydroxybenzoic acid), OH • C^H^ • COOH, is the most 
important of the hydroxy-acids, and was discovered by Piria in 1839 and prc^.- 
pared in 1885 by treating salicylaldehyde with alkali. 

■ Kolbe established its constitution in 1853 from its ready decomposition into 
COg and phenol, and in 1860 synthesised it from these products in pr(‘,s(i:nce of 
metallic sodium. 

It is derived from salicin (glucoside of willow bark), which, when hydrolysed, 
first gives glucose and Saligenin : 

Salicin Saligenin CJIucoho 

tte saligenin giving salicylic acid on oxidation. The acid is found as methyl 
ester in the essence of Gaultheria proemnbens. 

It is prepared industrially by heating sodium phenoxide with carbon dioxide 
in an autoclave at 140°, according to Kolbe ’s process ; from the resulting sodium 
salicylate the acid is liberated by treatment with a mineral acid. In Mara,ss()’8 
method a mixture of phenol and potassium carbonate is heated in j)reHenc(! of 
CO2 at 140° to 160°, but the yields are very low. Only later, when the conditions 
of the reaction were studied, were the pelds and quality of the product itTiprov(Hl. 

By the action of COg in the hot, sodium phenoxide is converted, I.0 the (ixtcuit 
of one-half, into the salicylate, NaO • C6H4 • COgNa, wherciis jxh.assium 
phenoxide yields the para-compound, p-KO • CgH^ -"COaK. In tlie first cjisi^ 
the reaction begins at 100° and the yield increases up to 180°, no further incr('as(', 
occurring even up to 300°; with the potassium compound, the ortlio-di potas- 
sium salicylate is formed at 100° to 150°, the para-isomeride being fonmal as the. 
temperature is raised and constituting the sole product at 220°.' At tlui laf.tc.r 
temperatme monopotassium salicylate is transformed into the para-dii)()(,as- 
sium compound, 20H • G6II4 • COjK = CO2 + C„H5 • OH -f OK ■ GcJI^ • GO^K, 
whereas under no conditions does monosodium salicylate give the para-isonurride. 
The monosodium para-salt may be obtained otherwise, and at 200° gives phenol, 
GO2 and disodium salicylate. 

According to Schmitt, phenol may be converted wholly into salicylic acid 
by the action of GOj at the ordinary temperature on sodium ])henoxi(lc, tin'. 
sodium phenyl carbonate, GgHg ■ GOgNa, thus formed yielding sodium sa,licylat(>, 
when heated out of contact with the air. S. Tymstra, jum, showed, howcvei' 
(1905—1912), that the final product formed in this process is a-Oxysodiobenzoic 
acid, ONa • G6H4 • GOgH, which arises by simple addition of CO2. 

On the basis of these results the more economical and rational method of 
manufacture now in use has been developed, the various pha,s(is of the r(iucti()n 
being carried out in an autoclave provided with a stirrer and with eitluir a douhlc 
jacket or coils through which steam or water may be passed. 

Salicylic acid forms white crystals melting at''l56-8°, subliming at 200" and 
distilling in superheated steam at 170°. It is readily soluble in alcohol or in 
ether, and 1 part dissolves in 444 parts of water at 15° and in 13 parts of hot 
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water. It has a sweetish astringent taste. When heated with POOL it gives the 

/O 

Internal anhydride, CV,Ha | , which forms a white powder softening at 110° 

^CO 


and melting at 261°. 

With bromine water it gives a precipitate, ‘ with ferric 

chloride it gives a violet coloration even in alcoholic solution (phenol is coloured 
only in aqueous solution). With lime-water in the hot it forms a basic salt, 


CfjH^dQQQ^Oa, and can thus be separated from its isomerides, which do not 
give this reaction. 

It is used as an antiseptic for preserving foodstuffs, ^ and in the manufacture 
.of dyes and perfumes. Its sodium salt is largely used as a medicine. 

When heated to 200° it loses COg, giving Phenyl salicylate (salol) : 

20H • • CO^H = COo + H^O + OH • 

which is used as an antiseptic for the intestines : it melts at 42° and boils at 172° 
in a vacuum. Industrially it is obtained by heating a mixture of sodium 
salicylate, sodium phenoxide and phosphorus oxychloride (or phosgene) at 125°, 
the product being washed with water, decolorised with animal charcoal and 
crystallised from alcohol. 


ACETYLSAUCYLIC ACID, C2H3O • O • CeH4 • COgH, prepared by heating 
salicylic acid with acetic anhydride and sulphuric acid, is largely used under the 
name ASPIRIN as an antipyretic, antineuralgic and analgesic. It has an acid 
taste and forms lustrous, white crystals, melting at 135° and solidifying at 118°. 
Unlike salicylic acid and salol, it gives no coloration with ferric chiori.de, and it 
passes unchanged through the stomach but undergoes decomposition in the 
intestines. 


m- and j9-HYDROXYBENZOIC ACIDS give insoluble basic barium salts and yield no 
coloration with ferric chloride ; the m-acid is more stable to heat than the o- or ^-acid. 

Anisic acid, CH3 O • CqH 4 * CO2H, resembles the monobasic acids more than the phenols 
and is obtained from -hydroxy benzoic acid, methyl alcohol, potassium hydroxide, and 
methyl iodide, the dimethyl ether obtained being then partially hydrolysed. 

Methyl salicylate, OH • • CO2CH3, forms 90 per cent, of oil of Gaultheria, and is 

prepared artificially by the interaction of salicylic acid (2 parts) and methyl alcohol (2 parts) 
in presence of concentrated sulphuric acid (1 part). It boils at 224° and is used as a per- 
fume. 

y^HYDROXYPHENYLACETIC ACID, OH • C0H4 • CH. - COoH, formed during the putre- 
faction of proteins and occurring in the urine, gives a dirty green coloration with ferric 
chloride. 

Of the Dihydroxybenzoic acids, PROTOCATECHUIC ACID (3 : 4-Dihydroxybenzoic 
.acid), C(jH 3(OH)2 • COgH, forms shining scales or crystals soluble in water ; in solution it 
is coloured green by ferric chloride, the colour being changed to blue and then to red by 
a little soda. It can be obtained synthetically, together with the 2 : 3 -dihydroxy- acid, by 
heating catechol with ammonium carbonate, and is prepared by fusing various resins with 
alkali. Like catechol, it exhibits reducing properties. Its monomethyl ether (3-OCH3) is 
VANILLIC ACID, which is formed by the oxidation of vanillin (p. 677) ; its dimethyl 
ether [(OCH3)2] is VERATRIC ACID, found in the seeds of Veratrmn 8dbadilla, and its 

Methylene ether, CO.H • CeH3<Q>CHo, is PIPERONYLIC ACID, which is also obtained 

by oxidising piperinic acid. 

^ The examination of foods for the presence of salicylic acid is carried out in the same way 
as with beer (p. 212), but baked starchy substances (bread, etc.) contain' ma^^oZ, which gives the 
same reaction as salicylic acid and is, like the latter, volatile. In this case Jorissen’s method 
must be used in testing for salicylic acid : 10 c.c. of the liquid distilled with steam is treated 
with 5 drops of 10 per cent, potassium nitrite solution, 5 drops of 50 per cent, acetic acid, and 
1 drop of 10 per cent, copper sulphate solution. The hquid is then boiled, and in presence of 
even less than 0*0001 grm. of salicylic acid a reddish coloration forms, which rapidly becomes 
blood-red (H. C. Sherman, 1910). 
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GALLIC ACID ( 3 : 4 : 5 -Trihydroxybenzenecarboxylic acid), C(jH2(OH)3 •CO2H, 
occurs naturally as glucosides in various plants and in tea, gall-nuts, etc. It is 
formed by the action of mould on solutions of tannin or by boiling the latter with 
dilute acid or caustic soda. 

It reduces gold and silver salts and becomes oxidised and turns brown in 
the air. With ferric chloride it gives a black coloration, and, on this account, 
it is used in making ink ^ ; its reducing properties are utilised in photograpliy. 

When pure it forms colourless needles (-|- HgO) which at 120^ lose the wat(U‘ ol 
crystallisation and melt at 220° to 240° ; ^ when distilled it decomposes into 
carbon dioxide and pyrogallol. It is only slightly soluble in ether or cold watcu* 
but dissolves readily in alcohol or hot water. It reduces Pehling’s solution, givers 
a bluish-black coloration with ferric chloride, and in alkaline solution absorbs 
atmospheric oxygen and becomes brown. 

It is used in making pyrogallol, dyes of the anthraquinone 
etc.) and gallocyanin and galloflavin groups, inks and drugs : airol, C(;H 2 (C)H )3 • 
COgBil • OH, used on wounds instead of iodoform, is odourless and non-irrita,nt ; 
dermatol, C 6 H 2 (OH )3 • C 02 Bi( 0 H) 2 , serves as an antiseptic for wounds, intestinal 
and stomach maladies, and for perspiring feet. 

Gallic acid is made by treating gall-nuts with water and yeast at 38° to 4b 
the mass being afterwards extracted with a mixture of 4 parts of ether and I ])art 
of alcohol, and the alcohol and ether carefully distilled off through a rectifying 
column. The crude gallic acid separating from the resulting aqueous solution 
is purified by treatment with albumin, decolorised by means of hydrosiilphit(‘. 
and animal charcoal, and crystallised. Gallic acid may be obtained also by 
treating tannin (or the mother liquors from its preparation) with dilute suli)liuric 
acid or with a pure culture of Aspergillus gallomyces. 

There are a number of hydroxy-acids with hydroxyl and carboxyl groups in 
the side-chains ; mention may be made of : 

(1) COUMARIC ACID (o-Hydroxycinnamic acid), OH • CgH^ • CH : CH • CO2H, 
which does not give an anhydride owing to its fumaroid structure {see Futna,ri(‘. 
acid), while the maleic stereoisomeride, Coumarinic acid, is known only as sa,Its, 

since in the free state it immediately forms Coumarin, | ; tb(‘. 

'"CH : CH 

latter may also be obtained by heating salicylic acid with sodium a,(ud:at.(‘. 
(Perkin synthesis : see Aldehydes). 

(2) MANDELIC ACID, CgHg - CH(OH) • CO2H ; of the various sten^o- 
isomerides, that occurring naturally is laevo-rotatory, whilst that obtabu^d 
synthetically (from benzaldehyde and hydrocyanic acid, with subseqiumt 


^ INK is made by adding to aqueous gallic acid or tannin ferrous sulphate solution Hligld.ly 
acidified with acetic or hydrochloric acid in order to prevent o.Kidation and the. fonnation of a 
black precipitate. To this brownish solution is added a solution of indigo-carnune or logwood 
to render the writing visible. When the ink is exposed on the paper to tho air, it IxKiomoH black 
and insoluble, owing to the evaporation or neutralisation of the acid by tho sizing of tlu^ pap(‘r 
(albumen, etc.), and the consequent ready oxidation by atmospheric oxygen, which {^haMg{‘.H 
the original blue colour to a deep black. 

To make the ink adhere without spreading, a little gum is added, and to preserve it, a litl.k^ 
phenol (1 litre of this normal ink may be obtained from 23*4 grms. of tannin, 7*7 grms. of gallic, 
acid, 10 grms. of gum, 7*5 grms. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 30 grms. of ferrous snlphaUn 
1 grm. of phenol, and the rest water ; the liquid is left at rest for four days and then docantxul 
from the deposit and coloured with indigo-carmine or logwood extract). 

• A logwood ink may be obtained as follows : 20 grms. of dry logwood extract or .30 gi’ins. 
of the paste (hsematein) are dissolved in 800 c.c. of water, and to the hot solution are add(‘<i 
15 grms. of soda crystals (7 grms. of Solvay soda), and then, drop by drop, and with shaking, 
100 c.c. of a solution containing 1 grm. of normal potassium chromate ; this process gives a lino 
blue-black tint, and the ink, which does not attack steel pens and dries easily, can be pi'(\s(‘rv(‘d 
by a trace of phenol. 

Coloured inks are aqueous, gummy solutions of aniline dyes. Copying inks are similar io 
ordinary writing inks, but are more concentrated, and contain also glycerine, sugar, dextrin 
calcium chloride, etc., by which the writing is kept moist for some time. 
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hydrolysis) is the racemic form. In solutions of the latter, certain Schizomycetes 
destroy the d- and leave the //-isomeride, whilst Penicillium glaucum destroys the 
I- and leaves the (^-compound. Also, if the cinchonine salt of the racemic form 
is prepared, the cZ-salt crystallises out first. 


The Dihydroxycinnamic acids iiiclnde : CAFFEIC ACID {see Chapter on Glucosides), 
FERULIC ACID and UMBELLIC ACID (^j-hydroxy-o-coumaric acid, which is readily 
transformed into its anhydride, 'iimhellijerone) ; a similar acid is PIPERINIC ACID, 

• CH : CH • OH : OH ■ OO..H, 

which is formed in the decomposition of piporinc. 

The derivatives of the Trihydroxycinnamic acids are dealt witli in the Chapter on 
Glucosides {cesculin and daphnin from horse chestnuts and Daphne niezeretmiy etc., 
respectively). Mention may be made here of .<ESCULETIN (a Dihydroxycoumarin), 
.0 • CO 

CgH2(0H)o<^ I , and of the isomeric DAPHNETIN, which have also been obtained 
“\CH:CH 
synthetically. 

TANNIN (Gallotannic or Tannic acid), Ci.^HjoOg, was studied originally by Berzelius, 
Pelouze, and Liebig. According to Hlasiwetz (1867) and to U. Schiff (1873), tannin is 
probably a partial and mixed anhydride of gallic acid, 2 mols. of which are condensed with 
loss of 1 mol. of water from a carboxyl and a hydroxyl grouj) and formation of a Digallic 
acid (or ether of ^-gallohjlgallic acid) : 
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According to the investigations of Nierenstein (1008) on the acetyl -derivatives and 
hydrolysis, commercial tannin would seem to be ‘a mixture of digallic acid and 
Leucotannin (or ether of 3~hyd.roxygaUolglgallic acid) : 
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There appear, however, to be various more or less highly polymerised tannins with 
widely varying molecular weights. Some uncertainty still prevails as to the true molecular 
magnitude of tannin. Paterno (1907, 1913) found that in aqueous solutions tannin acts 
as a colloid and by cryoscopic measurements on acetic acid solutions arrived at the formula, 
Cj^HioOg (mol. wt. 322), whilst Walden (1898), by the ebullioscopic method, obtained 
numbers between 760 (about C35 . . . .) and 1560 (about C7,, ....), which are sharply 
distinguished from that of digallic acid (332).^ 


^ P. Biginelli (1911), on the basis of the property shown by tannin of forming additive 
products with water, alcohol and ether [e.p., C41H32O26, C^HjoO (ether), which is stable even 
in a vacuum and is analogous to the oily compound, C4iH3.,02r)» bC^HioO, 7H2O, previously 
obtained by Pelouze, and to others of Biginelli’s compounds, namely, GC^HioO; 

G41H32O26, 6C2H5-OH; and C41H30O25, 5H2O], and also on the loss of CO2 and HgO with 
formation of Hexahydroxybenzophenone, when tannin is heated in aqueous solution 

with lead dioxide (the COo liberated was estimated), holds that tannin has the formula C41H32O26, 
and that it is probably a glucoside. It was, indeed, observed by Liebig and also by Hlasiwetz 
that when tannin is boiled with dilute sulphuric acid it decomposes into gallic acid and dextrin 
or gum (reacting with GHgO), but Etti (1884) and Lowe found that tannin purified with ethyl 
acetate does not yield saccharine substances (dextrin, etc.). Strecker and also Feist (1912) 
hold that tannin contains glucose, Lloyd (1908) maintains that the tannin molecule comprises 

.Cl-0. 

six molecules of gallic acid condensed round the hexavalent nucleus, 0 ;C; 

/\ 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


The nature and mode of condensation of the tannins varies with the nature of the vegetable 
organisms from which they are derived, two fundamental groups being recognised : (1) 
Hydrolysahle tannins ; (2) Condensed tannins. The former comprise esters of phenol- 
carboxylic acids combined with phenols, carbohydrates and polyhydric alcohols, also ethers 
of phenolcarboxylic acids formed either among themselves or with other hydroxy-acids 
(the latter are known as depsides), and glucosides formed by union of semi- acetals of sugars 
(glucose, rhamnose, etc.) with alcohols, phenols and their derivatives. All tannins of this 
first group have gaUic acid for their fundamental component and are hydrolysed by 
emulsin and by tannases. 

The tannins of the second group contain as fundamental component the phloroglucinol 
residue, which may be isolated by treating with alkali, whilst treatment with strong acids 
or oxidising agents or bromide yields amorphous compounds of low molecular weight 
(sometimes red tannins). One class of this group comprises tannins with a basis of phloro- 
glucinol (or catechol) combined with a benzene nucleus,^ a second class including those 
with a basis of hydroxycinnamic acid. 

Tannin is widespread in nature and occurs in abundance in the wood, or bark of various 
plants and in oak-galls (gall-nuts), which are pathological excrescences caused by incision 
of the oak branches by insects.- To extract the tannin, the gall-nuts are ground to a coarse 
powder, which is treated with hot water in a battery of difiusors similar to those used for 
extracting beet- sugar (see p. 549). The crude aqueous solution of tannin thus obtained is 
filtered through a battery of filters and extracted, in a closed copper (or bronze) vessel 
fitted with a stirrer, with crude ether (aqueous or not free from alcohol). After the liquid 


The results of the last investigations of Fischer and his pupils (1909-1919) have cast new 
light on the constitution of tannin: Fischer and Freudenberg (1912) hydrolysed a pure tannin 
and concluded that it is formed by the condensation of 5 molecules of digallic acid with 1 moloculo 
of glucose, free carboxyl groups being absent. Indeed, Fischer prepared synthetically a compound 
similar to tannin and having the constitution CH(OR) • CH(OR) • CH(OR) • CH ' CH((5R) • CH 2 • OR 


• in which the five groups R united with the glucose are formed of 5 residues of pentamethyl-w- 
CHaO OCH3 ; OCHs 

digallic acid, ^OCHa. Hence this derivative of glucose will bo a 

CO ' OCHa 

penta-(pentamethyl-m-galloyl)-glucose, which consists of a mixture of two storooisomorides 
corresponding with a- and /3-glucoses and is similar to Herzig’s wHhyUannin (1905), obtained 
by treating natural tannin with diazomethane. 

According to Procter, tannins may be classified in two fundamental groups : catechol tannins 
(those of pine, quebracho, oak, gambier, mangrove, etc.) and pyrogallol tannins (chestnut, sumat!, 
myxobolan, divi-divi, valonia, gall-nuts, etc.). When distilled with zinc dust, the former yield 
catechol, the latter pyrogallol (sometimes phloroglucinol). 

^ In the vegetable kingdom there occur three allied groups which contain phloroglucinol , 
anthocyajiine^ the ^avone colouring matters, and phenyl styryl ketone : all of these arc derived 
from a 7 -diphenylpropane, CgHg • CH 2 * CHg • CHg • CgH,-,, and are more or loss oxidised in the three 
carbon atom chains joining the two benzene groups, which in their turn contain hydroxyl groups 
in various positions. 

2 Tannin and tanning extracts are mostly obtained from the following plants : 


Pi'i- cunt, of tanning 

P(T cent 
of sugar 

^ , f bark of Qm^tcus ...... 

[gall-nuts 

10—12 

2.5-3 

:io— :i5 

07—1 

Divi-divi (fruit of 0(Esalpinia coriarui) 

40—45 

8—9 

Sumac (leaves and branches of Rhus coriaria and colinus) 

20— 30 

4—5 

, . f cupola of Quercus cegilops . 

V aionia i of Quercus vallonea .... 

• 30—35 


2*5 — 3 

Quebracho (wood of Schinopsis or Quebrachia 

Lorentzu) ....... 

16—24 

0-2— 0- 

Myrobolans (fleshy fruit of Myrohalanus) . 

25—40 

5—6 

Algaro villa (beans of Ccesalpinia hrevifoUa) 

40—50 

8—9 

. . ( bark of Acacia decurrens .... 

Acacia 1 

30—35 

0-8—1 

45—55 


pt , , ( wood or bark of Castanea vesca . 

\ extract of wood of CasUmea vesca 

8—12 



20—40 

2^3- 

■p. ( hsivk of Abies canadensis . . . . 

10—12 

3—4 

1 extract of bark ...... 

23—26 

7—8 

Mimosa (barks of various Australian acacias, especiallv 

A. decurrens, the so-called black wattle-bark) 

30—45 
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lias been left at rest in vats for eight to ten days, the dense lower layer containing the 
tannin is decanted and freed from ether by distillation. The evaporation of the water 
present is effected in heated, rapidly rotating drums, or on zinc plates placed in desiccators. 
The dry mass is then subjected to short and gentle treatment with steam — -a very soft, 
pale, ethereal tannin being thus obtained. Tannin solutions are also concentrated under 
reduced pressure in multiple- elf et apj)aratus (see Sugar, p. 560). . 

Aqueous or Alcoholic Tannin, which is extracted by water or alcohol without being 
purified by means of ether, is less pure. 

Pure tannin forms a pale yellow light powder or sometimes crystals. It is darkened 
in colour by light, turns brown in the air, and dissolves in its own weight of water, double 
its weight of alcohol or eight times its weight of glycerol or ethyl acetate. It is almost 
insoluble in ether, benzene, chloroform, petroleum other or carbon disulphide. With iron 
salts it forms a blviisli black j)rccipitate, and with albumin, or starch a gelatinous precipitate. 
In aqueous solution it is dextro-rotatory (+ 15° to -|- 20°). 

Tannin is used mainly, in conjunction with antimony salts, as a mordant in the dyeing 
of cotton with basic dyes. It is employed also in making ink and, along with gelatine, in 
clarifying beer and wine, forming, together with gelatine, a gummy precipitate which 
gradually settles and carries down with it the suspended matter of the liquid. 

TANNING EXTRACTS. Powdered barks or woods are used, either before or after extrac- 
tion, in tanning hides. 

These tamiing extracts [from oak bark (containing 10 to 20 per cent, of tannin), mimosa 
(30 per cent.), leaves and twigs of sumac (15 to 30 per cent.), valonia (20 to 45 per cent.), 
Asiatic gall-nuts (55 to 75 per .cent.), European gall-nuts (25 to 30 per cent.), divi-divi (40 per 
cent.), myroholans (30 per cent.), quebracho wood (22 per cent.), horse-chestnut harh (2 to 
3 per cent.), catechu or cutch (40 or 50 per cent.), etc.] are now rationally prepared on an 
qnormous scale by extracting the finely divided material with hot water in batteries of 
diffuaors. The exhausted material is centrifuged and then burnt as fuel. Prom the dif- 
fusors the liquid issues at about 5° to 6° B6. (about 6 per cent, of tanning materials), whilst 
the exhausted wood contains less than 2 per cent. The dilute solutions are filter-pressed, 
evaporated under reduced pressure in a double-effet apparatus to about 15° Bo, and then 
filtered hot, first through coarse and then through fine filtering cloth, the liquid being some- 
times mixed with infusorial earth or bone-black so as to give a clear liquid. This is further 
concentrated in vacuum pans to 28° to 32° Be. or, with extracts required to solidify when 
cold, to 45° Be. 

l^or some years these extracts have been purified and decolorised, either before or after 
concentration, by many different materials, but principally by sulphites, bisulphites, 
hydrosulphites, alkali sulphoxylates, etc.’- 

The most important extract is that of quebracho wood, which is still crudely prepared 
in the country of origin (Argentine), and contains about 65 per cent, of tanning material, 

^ Formerly use was made of aluminium sulphate and barium hydroxide, aluminium 
thiosulphate, blood albumin or blood itself, casein and soda, etc., but better results are obtained 
with compounds of sulphurous acid. Bisulphite renders the extracts much more soluble, as 
it converts part of the tannin substances into soluble sulphonic compounds, while in the resinous 
extract of quebracho it also causes decomposition of a glucoside present, giving the product the 
property of imparting a yellow colour to skins with an aniline mordant. Decoloration is, 
however, due more especially to the hydrosulphito either added directly (Lepetit’s patent) or 
produced by reduction of the bisulphite added to the extract (1) by zinc or aluminium dust 
(Eng. Pat. 11,502 of 1902) ; (2) by treating the crude extract with aluminium sulphate and 
sodmm bisulphate and then heating under pressure at 120° to 130° (U.S. Pat. 740,283) ; (3) by 
treating the extract with a mixture of formaldehyde-bisulphite and forinaldehyde-sulphoxylate 
(Fr. Pat. 362,780) ; or (4) according to the recent patent of L. Dufour (Genoa), by reducing 
the sulphite with thiosulphate, and then with formaldehyde. Use has also been made of the 
waste sulphite liquors from the manufacture of cellulose (Ger. Pat. 132,224 and 152,236 ; 
U.S. Pat. 909,343, January, 1909), of aluminium amalgam (Ger. Pat. 220,021), and of chromous 
salts (chloride, sulphate, acetate, etc.). 

An interesting method of clarifying quebracho extract and rendering it soluble even in the 
cold is that of A. Redlich, L. Poliak, and 0. Jurenka (Ger. Pat. 212,876 of 1908) : The paste 
deposited from the crude, cooled extract is shaken for six to seven hours with 1 part per thousand 
of soda at 50° to 100°, 50 litres of the red solution thus obtained being mixed with 1000 litres 
of the crude extract previously decanted and the whole left to stand. A fiocculent deposit 
is thus obtained and a pale solution of pure extract which is decanted off and can be concentrated ; 
the fiocculent precipitate can be dissolved again in dilute soda and used to clarify further 
quantities of crude extract. Any excess of red alkaline solution may be employed for clarifying 
extracts of sumac, etc. 
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5 per cent, of non-tannins, 18 per cent, of water and 12 per cent, of insoluble matters. It is 
refined in European works to obtain a product poorer in phlobaphenes and more readily 
soluble in the cold. 

The price of tanning extracts is roughly proportional to their content of tanning or 
tannin substances,^ which may vary from 20 per cent, to 50 per cent., but for a given 
content of tannin, extracts rich in red or orange colouring- matters have the greater value ; 
these matters are estimated jn special colorimeters or in the spectroscope. A. Gansser (1909) 
suggested the replacement of the direct test on hide by one on strips of animaliscd cotton 
(the latter being immersed in a bath of gelatine and then in one of formaldehyde) ; the 
resultant colour on the textile is similar to that obtained, on hides. 

During recent years use has been made for tanning of certain artificial compounds 
known as syntans, and prepared by Stiasny (Ger. Pat. 262,558, 1913), by coTidensing 
phenolsulphonic acid with formaldehyde, or by similar means. Neradol D, first made by 
the Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik, is one of these compounds; neradol ND is made by 
treating naphthalenesulphonic acid with formaldehyde, and similar products arc prepared 
from amino- and hydroxy-naphthalenesulphoiiic acids. On analysis these artificial extracts 
correspond with an extract containing 30 per cent, of tanning material and before the war 
were sold at about £44 per ton. They produce a very pale tanning of the hide but give no 
increase in weight, so that they are used either for fine goat and sheep skins, etc., or for 
mixing with ordinary tanning extracts, of which they increase the solubility. 

TANNING OF HIDES. The hides of oxen, horses, sheep, etc., even when freed from 
hair and flesh (f.e., in the form of corvmn), do not keep and readily putrefy during drying 
or in presence of moisture. When dressed (this was carried out as early as 2000 B.c.), and, 
more especially, when tanned, the hides are more tenacious and resistant, do not putrefy, 
and do not gelatinise with boiling water, since the fibres on which the tanning material is 
fixed (to the extent of 30 per cent, or even more) do not agglutinate during drying, and 
hence remain fibrous and do not become compact and horny. The corium or derma, i.e., 
the fibrous substance of the skin, is converted by tanning into leather.- Eational tanning 

1 Analysis of tanning materials. See Villa vecchia’s “ Applied Analytical Chemistry,” Vol. IT., 
p. 331. 

2 THEORY OF TANNING. In the first half of last century, .Davy, Seguin, Diimas, 
and Berzelius regarded the absorption of tannin by hides as a cliemical reaction. In 1858 
Knapp defined leather as an animal skin the fibres of whicjh do not adhere during drying owing 
to the pores separating the fibres being filled with the tannin ; tanning would lienc.o bt^ a simple 
physical phenomenon. Similar views were expressed by Reiner (1872), Hoinzerling (1882), 
Schroder and Passler (1892). 

Th. Korner (1898-1903) also regarded it as a physical process, since neither the tanning 
material nor the fibres constituting the hides are electrolytically dissociated, and thoi'eforo (uinnot 
combine to form a kind of salt. Herzog, Adler, and Wisticenus (1904) also supported the physical 
theory. 

As it has been established that the hide is capable of absorbing at its surface like a ciolloidal 
solution, Stiasny (1908) holds that tanning consists simply of a physical absorption, simu^ tannin 
reacts with scarcely any of the known hydrolytic products of hides. Just as colouring- matters 
are fixed by carbon, silica, and alumina without there being any spocdal groups to effect ciom bina- 
tion, so also in tanning all the known phenomena support the physical absorption hypothc^HiH. 

According to Stiasny, every tanning process consists in the absorption of a dissolved (;olloidal 
substance by the gel of the hide and in simultaneous secondary transformations (polymerisations, 
oxidations, etc.), to which the absorbed matter is subjected by the catalytic; action cjf the hide, 
and which render the absorbed tannin insoluble and the process irreversible;. This is moi-c; a 
physico-chemical than a physical theory. 

Konnstein (Vienna) also regards the phenomenon as a physical one, owing to the abseiuie 
of stoicheiometric relations. 

On the other hand, Miintz (1870) and Schreiner (1890) hold that tanning must bo due to 
a chemical phenomenon, since the same hide always absorbs the same maximum amount of 
a given tanning material, but Schroder and Passler advance the objection that below tlK3 limit 
of maximum absorption the quantity fixed varies with the concentration of the bath, there 
being no stoicheiometric relations characteristic of chemical combination, 

N. 0. Witt (1891) maintains that leather should be regardc^d as a solid solution of the tanning 
substances in the animal fibre (the hide), in which they are more soluble than in water. 

Suida, Gelmo, and Fahrion (1903-1908) revert to the chemical theory, and assert that, as 
tanning is preceded by treatment with acid or mordant, slight dissociation or hydrolysis may 
occur (as is the case in the dyeing of wool). Further, hide powder fixes substantive dyes better 
than wool itself, and that the combination does not exhibit stoicheiometric proportions is explained 
by the fact that the hide consists of compact fibres and not of separate molecules as in solution, 
so that the tanning liquor penetrates only slowly into the interior of the mass, and is gradually 
impoverished and exhausted. 

Fahrion (1908-1919) points out th^t in tanning with formaldehyde there can bo no question 
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was introduced only when the anatomical structure of the skin became exactly known and 
the effects of tanning materials on the different parts of the hide were studied. 

A clean cut in a fresh ox-hide shows the following layers : the thin exterior layer of 
epidermis or cutide (Fig. 447) ; the thicker layer I immediately below is the coriwm or 
derma, which constitutes the leather after tanning ; below the corium is the fatty layer /. 

In the unhairing of the hide, tlie hairs and also the epidermis are removed, the eorium 
being exposed with a papillary surface covered 
with a fine membrane, p, surrounding the 
hair-orifices and giving the natural lustre of 
the tanned hide ; its sinuosities form tiie so- 
called natural grain, which serves to dis- 
tinguish the hides of different animals. The 
dry hide contains 50 per cent. C-, 25 pei- cent. 

O, 7 per cent. H, 17-8 per cent. K and traces 
of mineral matter. 

Various methods of tanning are in use : 

(a) Mineral Tanning or tatoing, by means of 
alum and sodium chloride ; (6) Oil Tanning 
or diamoising, with fatty materials ; (c) Ordi- 
nary Tanning with tannin substances ; (d) 

Chrome Tanning, using chromium salts (tannilig with formaldehyde, proposed by Trillat 
and Payne ; with quinone by Meunier and Seyewetz ; with naphthols by Weinschenck ; 
with rare earths by Garelli ; with fatty acids by Knapp, or with the corresponding 
ammonium soaps by Garelli and Corridi, 1909). 

Garelli (1914) obtained a pseudo-tanning with bismuth nitrate, mannitol (or glycerol) 
being added to prevent separation of basic compounds. Apostolo (1914) showed that hides 
may absorb suspended substances and effected pseudo-tanning with precipitated sulphur 
(or fats). Knapp obtained distinct tanning with fatty acids. 

of colloidal material (as with tannin), and with regard to the elimination of alum or tannin from 
leatlier by the mere action of water, this is due to pseudo -tanning, i.e., to the formation of labile, 
readily hydrolysable compounds, the tannin of which becomes distributed between the hide and 
the water. VVith reference to the non-stoicheiometric relations, he observes that the fixation 
of more tannin from concentrated than from dilute solutions is in accord with the law of mass 
action for reversible chemical reactions. 

According to Heidenhain, Zacharia.s, and Fahrion (1908), both the dyeing and the tanning 
processes occur in two phases, the absorption and penetration of the tanning substance and the 
subsequent chemical combination of this substance with the hide. Garelli (1007-1910), from 
the results of his tanning experiments with rare earths (ceria, thoria, ziroonia), supports this 
theory, and holds that all substances which in aqueous solution can undergo hydrolysis forming 
basic hydroxides or salts (like chromium, iron, and aluminium salts) are capable of tanning 
hides {i.e.., the hide hydrolyses and decomposes the salts, which thus deposit hydrates or basic 
salts on the fibres of the coriuni or derma, the fibres and the salts combining to form leather). 
Thus, Garelli effected tanning with the rare earths, i.e.., with compounds of the trivalent (cerium, 
lanthanum, and didyrnium) or tetra valent elements (cerium, thorium, and zirconium ; Zacharias 
had used stannic salts in 1903), and the tanning, as when alum is used, is facilitated by sodium 
chloride (this was not used with ceric salts, which would generate chlorine). The most effective 
tannings are those in which an oxidation plays a part (the metals pass from the higher to the 
lower valency) and those with alum, which cannot give salts of lower valency but are not very 
stable, and do not resist even the prolonged action of cold water {pse.udo -tanning). Chromium 
salts are reduced to oxides by the skin and fixed, while oils and fats must bo oxidised (to hydroxy- 
acids), as otherwise the tanning is not complete. 

R. Lepetit {A'mi. d. Soc. chim. di Milano, 1907, p. 83) asserts that in the tanning of sole and 
upper leather it is not sufficient to effect separation and stabilisation of the fibres, but that it is 
necessary to produce swelling and filling of the interstices between the fibres with phlohaphenes. 
These are colloidal substances dissolved or suspended in the tannin extracts and consisting 
partly of internal anhydrides of soluble tannins (6'e<? p. 687) and partly of condensation products 
of formaldehyde with polyphenols and phenolcarboxylic acids derived from the tanning vegetable 
organisms. Indeed, according to Kierenstein, the products of the reaction between formalin 
and polyphenols exhibit tanning properties, and at the present time glove leather is successfully 
tanned by formaldehyde (Trillat and Payne). Also Weinschenck (1907-1908) stated that 
a- and ;8-naphthols in presence of formaldehyde are able to tan hides, but this is denied by 
Stiasny and .Ricevuto (1908). In tanning with quinone derivatives (suggested by Meunier 
and Seyewetz) leather is formed, owing to the hydroquinone derived from the quinone reacting 
with the amino-groups of the proteins. With formaldehyde, there is probably production 
by aldol condensation, of complex colloidal polymerides of formaldehyde (especially in presence 
of alkali carbonate), these reacting with aminic complexes in the same way as formaldehyde 
and the aldols react with aniline {see p. 659). Thuan (1909) found that if the hides are previously 
treated with formaldehyde subsequent chrome tanning is hastened. 
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tb<^ bab'H or spriiiklint^ t.ht*m with ermie aeelie acid, liemlinp the Imles in tutt longif miniidly 
with the hair outsidi' and siaekinp; tlu'in in tanks or in a warm iduunber (diu fo btri ; fei 
nusrtat.ion soon sets in, aeeompaniisi by heatin^^ and evobilam of amnmnia, tln^ lmlt'.H 
b(*in|4 tin'll unhaireil on th<^ Ix'uin with a suitaide knife. In onier avoni the pteinilidity 
of t'xes'HHivit lu'alin^.^ the Indh's are sometimes plneed in eenieiit tnmpb't fitletl wdb. pm 
foratixl, wixxlen, false boltomH, water beinjp sprayed on to tla* hitlea at tls' f«ip, ix» that the 
iempi'ratun^ is lo'pt down to 10’ to 12 ; after H to 12 tlnys the Imb-H ran b*' reatldy 
unhairt'd. d'be mon* ili'lieaki* skins of small animals art' tis'atrt! with ?udplmle*i, bmii,! 
snu'anxl with ra.'om/, whieh ismsists of a mixture of I part <4 lUHeim* fadplmh' itnpnm'iit) 
with 2 to 2 parts of slakisl lim<‘ ; calcium byilrosulplude m atso msed ami pixen better 
('(‘suits. In n*e(*nt yi'ars, wxiium sulphah* has also Ixs'ii used for heavy bideN. unbamtip: 
IhmIi^C ('usily (‘arried out by MerapintJi: th<* hiih'S (after wushinpl witfi a knife apiumd the wef of 
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the liair, the operation being facilitated, if iieeesaaiy, hy sprinkling a little sand or ashes 
on the hide ; the hair serves for, the nianufacture of felt, but that treated with sulphide is 
converted into fertiliser. 

In large tanneries unhairing is effected hy nieaiis of tnaehines ( Fig. 451 ), in which the 

liides ar(*, spread on tlvrce or four 
vertical jilates and pressed against 
revolving rollers with helical knives 
inclined in two directions. The hides 
are then washed in a large quantity 
of water, sj)r(‘ad out and beaten on 
the h(\ani, and tlu^ defleshing of the 
under side eoinf)leted either with a 
curved knife or in the machines shown 
in Fig. 452 ; th(‘. liesh j’enuvvcd is 
mixed with linu^ and sold for making 
glue. In many factories largo hides 
are rendered uniformly thick and then 
split into 3 to 6 sheets, sometimes 
only a fraction of a .millimetre in 
thickness, by means of a moving, 
endless knife ; a band knife splitting 
machine is shown in Pig. 453. 

The hides are often further de- 
fatted either by pressing or, better, 
by means of a solvent such as benzine 
or trichloroethylene, the fat being 
recovered and used for soap-making. 
In order to preserve the hides if they are not to bo tanned immediately, or to prepare them 
for chrome tanning, they are by immersion for about an hour in a bath containing 

7-5 grms. of H 2 SO .1 and 80 grms. of NaCl jier litre ; the acid is rapidly absorbed, and the salt 
prevents excessive swelling. They are then rinsed in saturated salt solution and, after 
draining, may be made up into bales. To eliminate the pickling i)rior to tanning, the 
hides are washed in a salt bath 
containing borax. Pickled hides 
yield a pasty leather and require 
less tanning material. 

The hides have by this time 
lost about 12 per cent, in weight, 
and those which have been limed 
are next kept for two or three 
days in several successive infu- 
sions of barley flour or bran 
(“bran drench”) in active acid 
fermentation ; to these are added 
sulphurous or sulphuric acid, 
lactic acid (or better, according 
to Boehringer, Ger. Pat. 234,584 
of 1909, a solution of lactic 
anhydride in ammonium lactate), 
or acetic or butyric acid, the Pig- 452. 

calcium soaps on the hides being 

thus decomposed ; the acids separate at the surface and the soluble calcium salts are 
eliminated by washing (at one time, mixtures of dog and bird dung with water were 
used, the action of these being due to enzymes and amine hydrochlorides ; these enzymes, 
however, act on the gelatine of the hide, this being eliminated, together with the lime, by 
washing with tepid water). The dung is now preferably replaced by various selected bactepal 
cultures and enzyme preparations. After a few days the hides swell up to double their 
original size and become yellowish and transparent. Excessive swelling is prevented by 
the addition of a little tanning material to the infusion. 

All these preparatory operations are required to make the material to be tanned more 




1 



bath and the succeeding one the hides are drained, pressed, and fulled in order' to facilitate 
the absorption of the tannin. 

(b) Tanning in layers was once largely used but is now employed moro parti<!ularly 
for sole leather. Fifty or sixty hides are placed, alternately with layers of powde^red or 
crushed tanning material (bark, wood, etc.), in a cement or wooden vessel, the em))ty 
spices being then filled with the tanning material and the whole covered with watcu*. Idio 
vessel is then closed with an air-tight cover and left for about 2 months, the hides being 
then transferred to a second similar vessel containing rather less tanning mattu'ial, where 
they are left for 3 to 4 months, and finally to a third vessel containing still less tanning 
material (4 to 5 months). 
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permeable and more uniform in its behaviour towards the tanning agents, which are fixed 
to the extent of about 30 per . cent, (calculated on the dry corium). The tanning can now 
be carried out by the following methods : 

(a) Infusion tanning. This process, which is used for lighter hides, consists in passing 
the hides into tanning baths of gradually increasing strength, so that the tanning may be 
gradual and penetrative. The total time required is 6 to 9 weeks, and between each 
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If the hides are very heavy and resistant, they are passed to a fourth and sometimes 
to a fifth bath or pit, the whole operation then occupying about two years and the consump- 
tion of bark being about five times the weight of the dry hides. The completion of the 
tanning is ascertained by cutting the hide and observing that the section is uniform and 
without horny or fleshy layers, and that the grain does not crack when the hide is carefully 
bent.^ 

(c) Rapid km.ning, which gives a greater output of leather, has been attempted in many 
different ways : By immersing and compressing the hides in relatively concentrated tanning 
baths prepared from active, modern extracts, and containing a certain amount of acid to 
prevent wrinkling of the hides, the tanning liquor being circulated by means of pumps 
without moving the hides ; or the skins are placed in revolving barrels or drums, the lower 
half dipping into tanning liquor so that the hides arc pressed at intervals. The diffusion 
process is also applied by placing the tanning bath in bags composed of various hides sewn 
together. Tanning in a vacuum has likewise been used in order to effect better penetration 
of the tanning material, considerable pressure being exerted automatically on the hides at 
regular intervals, and the operation being facilitated by gentle heat, etc. By these rapid 
processes {see also Use of Quinone, Ger. Pat. 206,957, 1907) tanning can be completed in 
6 to 8 weeks, this including the preliminary preparation of the hides. The actual 



•Piu. 454. 

tanning may, indeed, be limited to 30 hours if revolving barrels are used with hot, highly 
concentrated tanning baths (8” to 10° Bd.). When such a rapid process is used it is, however, 
indispensable to eliminate all traces of lime beforehand by immersion in formic acid solu- 
tion. Other very rapid methods which are largely used are chrome tanning {see above) and 
formaldehyde tanning as proposed by Payne. 

According to Gilardini (Fr. Pat. 485,044, 1917) instantaneous tanning may be effected 
by passing concentrated tanning extracts (25° to 30° Bd.) under pressure through the hide 
rolled on a perforated drum, the outside space being evacuated. The best results are, how- 
ever, obtained with the artificial tannins, neradol D and ND. ^ 

Accelerated tanning is facilitated by the mechanical action of periodic compression of 
the hides in rotating chests (Fig. 450) or drums (Fig. 454). When the drum rotates the hides 
are lifted to a certain height by means of pegs and then allowed to fall forcibly into the 
tanning solution and on to the hides in it. 

(1) Mineral Tanning or tawing is frequently used for light lamb, sheep, and goat skins, 
which, after unhairing, are passed into the limes and are then, just as in ordinary tanning, 
swelled in an acid bath, which also removes all the lime. They are then placed in the 

1 F. Carini {Ami. d. Soc. chirn. di Milano^ 1903, p. 23, and 1904, p. 144) proposes to use the 
hydrostatic balance in order to obtain the weight of the dry hide from that of the wet hide, 
without drying. The hides can thus be followed through all the operations, from their entry 
in a more or less moist state. The quantity of tanning material fixed can also be determined 
at any moment in this way. 

VOL. n. 
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tanning vat containing alum or sodium chloride solution, without impregnating them with 
fatty substances. For twenty hides, about 1500 grms. of alum and 500 grms. of sodium 
chloride are dissolved in 50 litres of tepid water. The hides are well saturated with this 
bath and are heaped up still wet for two or three days, after which they are pressed, washed, 
and allowed to dry in the air. 

The finishing of the tanned hides is carried out as described late^*. 

Mineral tanning is usually a rapid process, and the alum combines with the corium 
and preserves it, but the leather is not so lasting as that prepared with tannin and can still 
be gelatinised by prolonged boiling with water. A highly elastic leather is, however, 
obtained. 

Chromium salts (the alum and chloride) are often used nowadays in place of alum and 
sodium chloride. 

(2) Chrome Tanning has assumed considerable importance of recent years (since 1895), 
as it is rapid and furnishes boot leather highly resistant to wet ; it is often used also for 
girths, etc. Both alum and chrome tanning give a light, soft and tenacious leather, chrome 
tanned leather being far more resistant to boiling water and to tension than vegetable 
tanned leather. 

With chrome tanning the hide fixes only 3 to 4 per cent, of chromium oxide, the latter 
being hence sold by measure instead of weight. If dried the leather cannot be swollen, so 
that it is dyed and dressed immediately. This mode of tanning may be carried out in either 
a single bath or in two baths at 25° to 30°. In the first case the hides are immersed directly 
in a solution of a basic chromium salt, whilst in the second they are first soaked in chromic 

acid solution (potassium or 
sodium bichromate with, sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid), then rinsed 
and placed in a second bath 
containing a reducing substance 
(best sodium thiosulphate, al- 
though sodium sulphite or bi- 
sulphite, arsenious acid, Jiydrogen 
peroxide, nitrous acid, (‘tc., are 
also used). 

Fig. 455. (a) Ji:)ingle Bath, 9'’he basic 

^ chromium salt is obtained either 

by treating chrome alum with sufficient soda to give the desired basicity, corres])onding, 
for example, with the formula, Cr 2 (OH)o(S 04 ) 2 , or from potassium biclvrotnate, an acid 
and a reducing agent. ^ The completion of the tanning is determined by examining a clean 
cut made in the thickest part of hide or by the absence of wrinkling when a- piec(i is 
placed for a few minutes in boiling water. 

(6) Two Baths. The first bath may contain 1000 litres of water, 10 kilos of bichromate 
and 5 kilos of hydrochloric acid per 250 kilos of hides, less acid being used with pickled 
hides ; more bichromate is often used. For this bath vats with reels or the revolving drums 
may be employed, the hides being treated until they are coloured yellow tliroughout, th(ui 
left to drain for some hours in the dark, and then immersed in drums containing the second, 
reducing bath. This may contain 1000 litres of water, 25 kilos of thiosulphate and 13 kilos 
of hydrochloric acid per 250 kilos of hides. The treatment in this bath lasts some houi'S or 
at most a day. The sulphur which always separates is partly absorbed directly by the 
hides and partly transforms the thiosulphate into tetra- and penta-thionate. When, as is 
now more commonly the case, a single bath is used, this contains chromo-base, which is a 
basic sulphate prepared by the firm of Lepetit, Dollfuss, and Gansser ; the procedure is as 
in the preceding case. The use of chromium lactate has been recommended, since lactic 
acid reduces chromium salts, even in the cold. 

(3) Oil Tanning or chamoising. This is used to obtain very soft leather for gloves, 
clothing, etc. Beer, stag, lamb, kid skins, etc., are smeared or rubbed with various fats 
[fish oil, wool fat, paraffin, egg-yolk, alum, carbolic acid, sodium chloride, etc. ; or, accord- 
ing to Garelli and Apostolo (1914) with stearic, palmitic, oleic acids, etc., or resin acids such 

1 The basic chromium salt is formed as follows : 

Cr2(S04)5, KgSO^, 24H2O + NagCOa = Gr 2 (OH) 2 (SOj 2 H- K2SO4 + Na2S04 H- CO.^ + 23H2O, 
or 

K2Cr207 -j- 3 H 2 SO 4 -j- 3Na2S203, 5 H 2 O = KoSO^ + Crn(0H)2(S04)2 -f- THoO -1- 3Na.2804 3S. 
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as those from colophony, or, better, according to Fahrion, ‘^4t}i iinsaturated fatty acids 
with several double linkings], the absorption of which is ef!e6SeclN;iV repeated working^ 
the skins, followed by drying in tepid chambers ; the skins ai^^fch-jiis :^ntte^ped.i,rn pexmi 
while they can be washed many times without losing their tahni'pg,,^lA^^0)^Iici® 

fi niill'yl''iOT3^e^^^^ 
ing in soda solution, the 
emulsion thus formed, 
known as (Ugras (see 
p. 478) being used for 
currying ordinary hides. 

Heavier hides (cow, 
liorse, ox, buffalo) in- 
tended for saddlery are 
s u b j ec ted to m i n eral 
tanning (without being 
treated with lime) and 
afterwards to a kind of oil 
tanning which imparts 
to the leather consider- 
able resistance to tension. 


t ** 
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The tanned hides are then subjected to finishimj, which varies considerably witli the 
nature of the hide and the kind of leather required. 

(a) Sm.ootlimg and Stretchmg. The tanned, moist liidc is stretched on a plate moving 
on wheels mounted on a trolley so as to give both longitudinal and transverse movements, 
the machine being known as a striking-out and scouring machine (Fig. 455). A band 
moving over two pulleys is furnished with inclined blades of bronze, ebonite, glass, etc., 


these impinging more mn 

or less strongly on the 

bloom side of the hide 

and so squeezing out 

the water and smooth- 

ing out the folds. A 

better machine for this 

purpose is shown 

Fig. 456 ; in this, the 

hide is pressed and ^ , ..y; 

stretched by a bronze 

cylinder having doubly cl 

Machines ' similar to 

those ^ used ^ for dehesh - c : 'y 

employed. ' j" 

(h) In order to pre- ‘ V-.i ’ 

vent cracking or split- 

ting during drying, the . • 

hides are subjected to ' ■ ' * 

slight oilmg, with fish 

oil, linseed oil, castor Fio. 457. 

oil, lanoline, degras, egg- 

yolk, tallow, stearine, paraffin wax, etc., according to the type of hide and to the rigidity 





or softness required. 

(c) Shaving generally follows, this consisting in stretching the hide on a rubber cylinder 
(Fig. 457), which presses it against a second cylinder furnished with helical blades, one-half 
of these sloping one way and the rest the other way. 

(d) Drying of the hides is carried out carefully in circulating air, which is dry rather 
than warm and does not effect complete drying. 

(e) To render the almost dry hides less stiff and softer, adherent and hardened fibres 
are detached by bending and pulling out hides in all directions ; this is usually effected 
mechanically. 


45—2 
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(/) To render sole leather more compact and more resistant to wear, the hides are 
subjected to striking by means of a bronze piston operated by a lever (Fig. 458) ; excessive 
striking marks the leather. A preferable method consists in rolling by means of a weighted 
roller moved backwards and forwards by means of an endless screw (Fig. 459). 

{g) Many skins are glazed, and to obtain a good, resistant lustre they should be free from 
fat and dry. If too greasy they are rubbed with 5 per cent, lactic acid or ammonia solu- 
tion. When dry they are rubbed with a very thin layer of a special dressing (aqueous egg 
albumin and milk, and other pale 
dressings known as seasoning), the 
rubbing being effected by a smooth 
agate or glass cylinder. 

(h) If this cylinder is finely 
grooved the leather assumes a 
rough, fine-grained surface, which 
may be rendered more marked 
(morocco leather) either by bend- 
ing the hide over on itself and 
rubbing the surface gently with a 
cork utensil (Fig. 460), or by 
passing the hide between two 
rollers revolving at different 
speeds. More pronounced impres- 
sions to give the appearance of 
goat, seal, crocodile skins, etc., are obtained by means of calenders suitably incised, the 
upper roller being heated to render the impression more stable. 

Those hides which are required to show not graining but a smooth surface, are first 
rendered perfectly uniform at the surface by rubbing both sides with pumice by hand or 
more conveniently by a kind of spindle-shaped grindstone covered with emery (h'^ig. 461 ), 
against which the surface of the hide is gently pressed. In some cases this opevration is 
completed by polishing the bloom side with a concave piece of wood, similar to that of 
Fig. 460, but with a smooth surface lined with cork. 

(i) Certain hides and leathers are rendered waterproof by immeivsing them for a (iouph^ 
of hours in baths of soap and glue and then in aqueous alum and salt solutions. (h)od 

results are obtaim^d also with 2 pen' 
cent, gelatine solution, followc^l I)y 
5 per cent, formalin. Ifardened 
leather for lioot sok^s is trcuitinl 
with 2 per cent, formalin for 24 to 
48 hours, clinnne-tanrKsd kvitlun* 
being subjected also to a bath 
containing 8 jier c(mt. of aluminium 
sulphate and 1 per cent, of sulphuric 
acid. 

{k) Some hides are dressed to 
increase their weight with stare, hy 
Fig. 459. substances or dextrin (hrillantin<\ 

containing over 60 per cent, of 
dextrin, 9 per cent, of soluble starch, 5 per cent, of maltose, and 25 per cent, of watcu*) in 
strong solution, with which they are treated for a couple of hours in drums ; the increase! 
is greater if magnesium sulphate or barium chloride is used. Hides arc loaded also with 
excess of tanning agent, oils and fats, sulphite liquors from cellulose factories, glucose, 
barium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, etc. 

{1) Bleaching and dyeing of hides are carried out by the varied processes used for 
textile fibres, especially animal fibres (wool and silk). For bleacimig, whi(!h i)repares the 
hides for taking the paler tints, use is made of hydrogen peroxide, sulphurous a(;id, sulphites, 
oxalic acid, permanganate followed by sodium bisulphite, dilute hypochlorite, etc. Dyemg 
of vegetable or alum tanned hide is effected at 40°, and that of chrome tanned bmis at 60°. 

Leather for boot uppers is coloured black on the flesh side by rubbing with concuvntrated 
solutions of iron acetate and sulphate, treating with oil, wax, soap, lampblack, etc., and 
then polishing with smooth wood until a shining surface is obtained. 
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For special purposes hides and Jeathers are coloured with basic or mordant aniline 
colours, the hides being first prepared by immersion for 12 hours in cold water in which is 
dissolved the white of an egg for each hide. The dyeing 
is carried out at a temperature of 30'’’. Certain leathers 
are varnished with ordinary resin A^ai-nishes. In order 
to supply the great demand for large hides for the hoods, 
etc., of carriages, ox-hides and cow-hides are nowadays 
divided, the more resistant ])art being kept for tlie hoods, 
and the flesh side for the seats, etc. 

In order to avoid the formation of the wliite efllores- 
cence — caused by the use of hard water and due to tlu^ 
combination of lime with, the fatty matters of tlie tanning 
materials — it has been proposed to replace the fats l)y 
mineral oils, which do not give calcium salts, or to wash 
the hides well with dilute lactic or formic acid which 
form soluble calcium salts. The suggestion has also 
been made that the hides be dressed, not with fats, but 
with the anhydrides or lactones of fatty acids, as these 
form calcium salts more slowly (the recently placed on tlie mai’ket consists inainly 

of anhydrides or lactones). 

M. NITRO-DERIVATIVES OF BENZOIC ACIDS 

o-Nitrobenzoic acid melts at 147'^, lias a sweetish taste and at lif dissolves in 
164 parts of water. The ^p,-Acid, m.-pt. 14U, dissolves in 425 parts of water at 16° 
and yields a sparingly soluble barium salt. The j9-Acid, in.-pt. 238°, is very 
slightly soluble in water. 

2 : 4-Dinitrobenzoic acid (.see j)- 652) has m.-pt. 179° ; the 2 : 5-Acid, m.-pt. 177° 
the 2 : 6-Acid, m.-pt. 202° ; the 3 : 4-Acid, m.-pt. 165°. 

2:4: 6-Trinitrobenzoic acid melts at 210° losing CO 2 and yielding .s-trinitro- 
benzene (.see p. 649). Its use as an explosive was proposed by the Griesheim- 
Elektron Company (Ger. Pat. 79,314, 1893). 

Numerous halogeuated derivatives of the nitrobenzoic acids are known. 

N. HYDROGENATED BENZENE COMPOUNDS 

Considerable interest attaches to the numerous hydroflilhalio acids studied 
by Baeyer in their various constitutional and stereo-isomerides (eis*- and tnms- 
isomerides : 6*ee p. 22). 

They behave largely like unsaturated aliphatic comjmmds (.see pp. 106 — 108), 
as they no longer possess the stability of the true benzene nucleus. T.he position- 
of the true double linkings in these compounds is determined by the addition 
of bromine and by subsequent elimination of the latter by reduction, with or 
without substitution of hydrogen, according as the two bromine atoms are in 
para- or ortho-positions. Simple boiling with alkali often effects displacement 
of a double bond (as with oleic acid ; see p. 358), so that it is possible to pass 
from one isomer ide to another. 

The di-, tetra, and hexa-hydrophth.al.ic and terephthalic acids can be 
dehydrogenated in stages by heating with bromine at 200° ; many of them 
form anhydrides. 

From the results of his investigations on the hydrophthalic acids Baeyer 
drew important conclusions concerning the constitution of the benzene nucleus. 

Many important hydrogenated benzene derivatives occur naturally, among 
them the naphthenes, found in abundance in Russian petroleum {see p. 71), 
which contain hexamethylene groupings {see Polymethylenes, p. 616). Syn- 
thetically they may be obtained, for example, from calcium pimelate : 

; ^^ 2 >Ca=CaC 03 +CH 2 <^® 2 ; ®2>CO {ketohexamelhykne). 
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Also, by condensing 2 mols. of ethyl succinate with sodium and then hydro- 
lysing the product and heating at 200°, 'p-diketoJiexamstJiylem is obtained. 
Hydrogenation of benzene and its homologues, by passing their vapours, mixed 
with hydrogen, over heated finely divided nickel, yields hermnefhylene ^ and its 
homologues, hexaliydrophenol (b.-pt. 160*5°), and (m.-pt. 

78°). The latter gives the corresponding alcohol, quiniiol {p-dihydroxyhexa- 
methylene)^ which forms various cis- and /m^^^-isonierides. Inositol, the 

hexahydric alcohol derived from hexamethylene, is isomeric with the hexoses, 
but with HI or PCI 5 yields true benzene derivatives. 

Various naphthenic acids are obtained by oxidation of the naphthenes of 
Russian petroleum, or more easily by acidifying the alkaline solutions used in 
refining this petroleum [see pp. 79, 89), and are distinguished from open-chain 
acids by forming soluble magnesium and calcium salts ; by this means they can. 
be detected when used in the manufacture of soaps.^ Charitschkov (1911) showed 
that these acids are not of the hexamethylenecarboxylic acid group, since the 
latter acid melts at a higher temperature and does not give the characteristic 
reaction with copper or cobalt salts obtained with naphthenic acids. The latter 

/C.H, • CH2 

resemble rather Pentamethylenecarboxylic acid, COoH • CH<^ I , and 

^CHo • CHo 

.CHa-CH^ 

Zelinsky’s Pentamethyleneacetic acid, CO 2 H • CHg * CH<(^ I , wliich. 

give the reactions mentioned. Naphthenic acids are optically inactive and 
insoluble in water, and boil unchanged. The first terms are mobile liquids of 
unpleasant odour, which disappear as the molecular weight incrciases ; the 
higher members are viscous but of lower density (()*98 to ()-9r)). 

QUINIC ACID (Tetrahydroxyhexahydrobenzoic acid), CO2H • C(5H7(OH)4, is 
optically active, but only an inactive modification is known. It is obtaimMl 
from the roots of coffee, cinchona, etc., and forms white crystals. 

Still more interesting are the terpenes and the camphors, which found 
in various plants and form the principal constituents of many ethereal oih and 
essences and of many mins. 


TERPENES 

These are regarded chemically as hydrogenated derivatives of c,ymene 
(dihydrocymene) and its homologues, and have the generic formula, OioHny 
They are not soluble in water, but can be readily isolated from the natui’al 
products owing to their volatility in steam. 

The chemical constitutions of the principal terpenes have \mm (istablisluid 
mainly by 0. Wallach’s investigations over a period of more than twemty y(‘.ars. 
By their syntheses, their halogenated additive compounds, the.ir Ixdiaviour 
towards oxidising agents and their molecular refraction (see p. 27), it has 
been shown that they contain two double linkings and a closed ring of six 
carbon atoms. 

There is, however, a group of more complex terpenes (pinenc, caTuplume, 
fenchene, etc.), which have only one double bond. In order to define the position 
of the double linkages (A), Baeyer numbered the fundamental carbon atoms 

^ HEXAMETHYLENE {hexahydrobenzene, cyclohexane, or naphthene) m found in CauciaHian 
petroleums and is obtained synthetically from iodohex am ethylene or 1 : .‘hdibroniopropane 
It is a colourless liquid smelling like petroleum, and it boils at <S()" and renistH the action of 
permanganate. By hydriodic acid at 750°, or in presence of alumina at lower temporaturoH 
and__preterably under pressure, it is converted into methylpentamothylonc. 

" Naphthenic acids serve for the regeneration of rubber, for prcHerving wood in virtue of 
their_ antiseptic properties, and for making alkaline soaps of marked detergent power- the 
alummmm salt is used for impregnating Wood, and the manganese and load salts as dryers for 
oils ; the corresponding glyceride is used as a lubricant, as a tanning agent, etc. 
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of the cymeiie as in the first figure of the following scheme, which shows the 
constitution of five lerpadienes out of fourteen possible theoretically without 
counting enantiomorphs. 
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To indicate the position of the double linking in the side-chain, instead of 
giving only the lower number of the two carbon atoms united to the double 
linking, as in the case of the nucleus {e.g,, III == A’*'‘’’-terpadiene ; II = A’"'' 
terpadiene or a-phellandrene ; I = A^’ -terpadiene or 7-terpinene), the numbers 
of both the carbon atoms united to the double linking are given, the higher 
number being bracketed {e.g., IV = A^’^'^-terpadiene or terpinolene ; V == 
Ai.«<yLterpadiene or Umonene). In the official nomenclature the name terpane 
is given to Hexahydrocymene, C10H20, Tetrahydrocymene, CioH^s, being called 
ierpene and the Dihydrocymenes, CjoHicj lerpadienes. 

As separated from plants or fruits, the terpenes are generally mixtures, 
and when obtained from conifers are termed oil of turpentine. Essence of 
lemon gives citrene ; thyme, thymene ; cumin, carvene ; orange, hesperidine, etc. 
Although their boiling-points differ little (160° to 180°), they form tetrabromo- 
derivatives and. dihydrochlorides with widely different melting-points, these 
compounds hence serving for their separation. 

PROPERTIES. Owing to the presence of double linkings, which act as in 
aliphatic compounds, the terpenes can combine with 4- bromine atoms or 2 mols. 
of HCl (the lialogen being readily replaced by hydroxyl, with formation of 
camphor) and also react with nitrous acid or nitrosyl chloride, forming solid 
Nitrosites, CioIIi6(N’02)(NO), or Nitrosochlorides, GioHj(.(NO)Cl, which are also 
solid and sometimes blue. 

They oxidise easily and with mild oxidising agents give benzene derivatives, 
whilst on energetic oxidation they resinify ; they polymerise readily, and by 
acids, for instance, are converted into more stable isomerides. In alcoholic 
solution they give characteristic colorations with concentrated sulphuric acid. 
They are usually optically active. 

They often accompany the nahiral perfumes of fruits and flowers, which, 
now that they have been subjected to thorough chemical study, can be obtained 
purer and of increased value. ^ 

^ PERFUME INDUSTRY. A considerable number of the natural perfumo.s have been 
prepared from the very earliest times, but with the perfected methods of extraction now available 
they are obtained in higher yields and in a more highly refined condition. The most abundant 
supplies of raw material have always been, and are still, obtained from eastern countries, where 
whole provinces are often devoted to the cultivation of flowers. 

The most delicate perfumes are those obtained from flowers which contain, along with the 
odorous principle, other substances which refine the aroma and render it softer. The name 
artificial perfumes was at one time given to mixtures, in proportions carefully chosen, of the 
fundamental natural essences, a great variety of perfumes being thus obtained ; this, however, 
required a very highly developed sense of smell in the operator. 

The discovery of artificial perfumes did not diminish the consumption of the natural products 
since these became cheaper and thus appealed to a large public. 

The consumption of perfumes fluctuates with the fortunes of a nation. The early Eastern 
races and then the ancient Egyptians introduced perfumes into religious ceremonies, their secular 
use being often forbidden. Gradually, however, they became used for domestic purposes, together 
with many diflerent pomades and, in some cases, dyes. Egyptian pomades were held in high 
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CINENE (A^’^^‘’^-Terpadiene or Dipentene ; Inactive Limonene), is found to- 

gether with cineol in Oleum cince and also in Laurus cam.'phora and in Russian and Swedish 
turpentine oils. It is formed by isomeric change when camphene, active limonene, pinene, 
etc., are subjected to protracted heating at 260° to 270°, and is obtained, together with 

esteem by Cleopatra. With the ancient Greeks, the use of perfumes and cosmetics assumed 
considerable importance and often degenerated into abuse, and Socrates states that if even 
a slave is anointed with a good perfume he will exhale the same odour as his master. 

Perfumery flourished under the Romans and declined with the Empire, being re-established 
in Italy only at the time of the Renaissance. It then passed into France, where it became a true 
national industry, culminating at the time of the perfumed Court of Louis XV. 

Until about the middle of last century, France enjoyed almost a monopoly in tliis industry, 
but when science pervaded this branch of human activity, the French rule-of-thumb manu- 
facturers did not grasp quickly enough the benefit to be derived from a rational development 
of their industry, of which England and Russia and, more espe(iially during the past (piarter 
of a century, Germany have taken advantage. At Grasse and (■annes, in the South of France, 
however, the natural perfume industry is still of importance, certain factories dealing with 
as much as 3000 kilos of violets (40 to 50 millions of flowers) at a time. 

As has been already mentioned, the prime materials come mainly fronc Eastern Europe, 
and at the present time also from the Far East, but the cultivation of plants for perfumes is still 
largely carried on in the South of France and in Sicily. 

In annuals the essential oil is formed in the green organs, and the majority of it is found 
in the flowers before fertilisation. The extraction of perfumes from, flowers and leaves is carried, 
out in various ways : (1) By distillation with direct or indirect steam or in vacMO, tlie distillates 
of different densities being separated ; this method is used for laimidcr, rosemary, thyme, orange, 
blossom, and roses, which are unaltered at steam heat. (2) By infusion for 12 to 48 hours 
at 60° to 65° with pure fats (olive oil, etc.), the flowers being renewed four to six times until 
the fat is highly perfumed ; the extracted flowers are pressecl to free them from fat, and the 
perfumed fat run into enamelled iron vessels as a concentrated pomade ; in this way are treated 
cassia, violets, jonquils, and sometimes orange blossom and roses, when mixed with other flowers. 
(3) By absorption in the cold of the more delicate perfumes of jessamine, heliotrope, and tuberoses : 
in vessels with glass walls smeared with fat or covered with cloth soaked in oil, the petals are 
pressed and rubbed, being renewed every day ; after some clays or at the end of the season 
the perfumed fats are shaken for a long time with alcohol, which cxtracits all the perfume. To 
obtain colourless products, River passes a slow current of air through the llowers and then, on 
to the fatty surface. (4) By dissokUion. The use of this method is spreading, as it gives highly 
concentrated, very delicate perfumes. The flowers are immersed in petroleum ('ither, car lion 
disulphide, etc., the perfume being extracted by a current of steam from the solvent, which 
is afterwards recovered. (5) By ‘p'essiire with hand or hydraulic presses, this medihod being 
employed with orange-peel, bergamot, iris rhizomes, etc. ’’.rhe yields obtaincid ])er 1000 kilos 
of leaves’ or flowers are about as follow, the prices being those of H) I3 : I kilo of orange oil or 
neroli, from the flowers (value £24 to £28), or 3 kilos of petit grain (from the leaves) ; 1 kilo 
of essence of basil (£6 to £8 per kilo) ; 1200 grms. of essence of citronella (88, v. p(vr kilo) ; 0 to 
15 kilos of eucalypkis oil (from the leaves) ; 120 grms. of essence of jessamine (from fresh flowers) ; 

1 kilo of geranium oil (from flowers and leaves) ; 10 kilos of oil of la, vender ; 6 .kilos of nairjoram 
oil ; 2 kilos of mint oil ; 3 kilo.s of myrtle oil ; 2 to 10 kilos of rosemary oil ; and 200 to 500 grms. 
of rose oil. 

In Germany, although the climate does not seem very favourable, the c.ultivation of (icrtaiii 
flowers for perfumes is largely carried on in some distried-s. ddic pcu’fumery fa(d4)ries have 
hundreds of hectares of land under flowers, not only for commercial purposes but a-lso for analytical 
and research work. One hectare yields 10,000 to 15,000 kilos of rose leaves. At one times the 
firm of Schimmel (Leipzig) treated as much as 600,000 kilos of fresh rose leaves |)er day, 300 kilos 
of rose oil being extracted ; this was repeated two or three times in a month (dune). A kilo 
of the oil is sometimes obtained from 2000 kilos of the leaves. 

Rose cultivation is, however, carried on most extensively in Tui’key and Bulgaria, whore 
preference is given to the red rose {Rosa damascama), which gives on an average 1 kilo of oil 
per 4000 kilos of leaves, although white roses {Rosa alba.), giving 1 kilo of oil per 5000 kilos of 
fresh petals, are also largely grown. The product from the latter variety is 1 (\sh lino, l)ut it gives 
an oil crystallising at 18° to 20° and is used to mask oils of lower quality ; tho market value 
of the oil is judged more particularly from the freezing-point, which should bo between 17° and 19° 
for good qualities. Adulteration with alcohol or spermaceti is easily discioverod, but it is more 
difficult to detect additions of geranium oil or palmarosa oil. 

In 1887 Turkey produced 2400 kilos of pure rose oil (attar of roses), whilst in 1904 and 190() 
the output reached 3600 kilos. The annual prpduction varies very considerably, as the plants 
suffer greatly in dry seasons, especially if water is scarce in the month of May preceding the 
harvest ; in 1907, indeed, the output was only 2000 kilos. 

In Bulgaria roses are still more largely grown, and here, too, the production varies widely. 
At one time two-thirds of the oil went to France, but even prior to tho war only one-third was 
sent to the French factories, one-third going to Germany, and tho rest to Groat .Britain and 
the United States. 

The price of attar of roses varied before the war from £32 to £80 per kilo, and was formerly 
higher than this. 

In 1904 H. von Soden patented a process for obtaining more refined and delicate perfumes 
from flowers. He first obtained a petroleum ether extract which was then evaporated and the 
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isoprene, when rubber is distilled, 2 mols. of the isoprene, CHo : GH • C(CH 3 ) : CHo, under- 
going condensation. 

It has a pleasant odour of lemons, and boils at 176°. Nitrosodipentene (inactive car- 
voxime) melts at 93°. With HCl, cinene gives two stereoisomeric dipentene dihydrochlorides 
(1 : 4-dichIoroterpanes), melting at 50° and 25°. The tetrahro7nide melts at 125°. 

CARVENE (d-Limonene, Hesperidine, Citrene), forms the greater part of orange- 


residue taken up in alcohol, the latter being distilled off and the residue distilled in steam. It 
must, however, be pointed out that with this process, .1 kilo of the finest rose oil would now 
cost £1520 and 1 kilo of oil of violets even more. 

From what has been already stated, it will be recognised that considerable interest attaches 
to the study of the composition and constitution of these essences and to their artificial production 
by synthetical methods. In former times, various artificial perfumes have been obtained 
empirically, as was also the case with the first coal-tar dye, yet it has required systematic chemical 
investigation to open up new fields in this direction. During the last 30 years, the consumption 
of perfumes has increased from £48(),00{) to £2,400,000, owing to the diminished prices of the 
natural and artificial products. 

The first artificial perfume was nitrobenzene or artificial myrbane oil, which was discovered 
by Mitscherlich in 1834, placed on the market by Colles and manufactured on a large scale by 
nitrating benzene from tar by Mansfield in 1847. In about 1840, Piria oxidised salicin (a glucoside 
found in willow bark) and thus obtained salicylaldehyde, which is the pleasant smelling essence 
of Spirma nlniaria (meadow-sweet). A few years later — in 1844 — Cahours succeeded in isolating 
the active principle of gmillhcria or wintergreen oil, consisting of methyl salicylate, which can 
be obtained synthetically by heating salicylic acid with methyl alcohol (wood spirit) and sulphuric 
acid. Many of the natural perfumes contain aldehydes, and in 1853 Bertagnini showed how 
they could be separated pure by first combining them with bisulphite. BenzaldeJvyde was 
synthesised by Cahours in 1868, and coumarm, the essence of Asperula odorata, by Perkin in 1875. 
In 1876 Haarmann and Tiemann ascertained the constitution of nanillin, later preparing it from 
coniferin or, better still, from eugenol extracted from clove oil. In 1888 Baur prepared artificial 
mush. 

In 1893 Tiemann and Kriiger succeeded in effecting the synthesis of violet oil, previously 
obtained at enormous expense from the natural flowers. They also separated irone, the odorous 
principle of iris root, and determined its chemical constitution. Immediately afterwards they 
prepared synthetically an isomeride of irone, ionone {see later), to which the delicate odour of 
the violet is due. These investigators heated citral, which occurs in abundance in lemons, 
with acetone, acetic anhydride, acetic acid, and sodium acetate, obtaining first pseudo-ionone, 
which has an unpleasant smell, and, when treated with mineral acid, yields ionone. These 
processes were patented by Tiemann and disposed of by him to the most important perfume 
manufacturers for £40,000. 

The study of the chemical constitution of the components of perfumes reveals a certain 
relation between the aroma and the presence of definite atomic groupings (osmophores) and 
attempts were made to establish a perfume theory on a similar basis to the colour theory of 
aniline dyes, the characteristic groups of which are termed chromophores. It has not yet been 
found possible to formulate a theory as rigorous as that for the colouring-matters, and all that 
has been fixed is that aldehydes, ketones, mixed ethers, etc., often enter into the constitution 
of perfumes, and that the introduction of certain alcoholic residues into the molecules may 
intensify or modify the aroma. The tertiary butyl group produces the odour of musk in 
trinitrotoluene, trinitroxylene, etc. 

The action of perfumes on the olfactory nerves is not thoroughly understood, although 
it is regarded by some as due to vibrations of the ether similar to those by which light and heat 
are transmitted, these vibrations originating from the oxidation of the substance in the air. 
This hypothesis seems to be supported by the fact that many odorous substances emit no smell 
when worked and distilled in an inert gas instead of in air. It is now, however, generally assumed 
that the smell is propagated by small particles or molecules, which become detached and, in 
the state of gas, come into contact with and excite the papillae of the nasal mucous membrane. 
The fact that certain substances have little smell in the pure or concentrated state and acq^uire 
their maximum smell only when considerably diluted, is well explained by modern views on 
solutions, dissociation in dilute solutions giving rise to the corresponding ions, which become 
detached and excite the olfactory sense. That minimal traces of these substances transmit 
perfume is shown by the retention of this property by garments which have been washed five 
or SLx times (see Experiment described in Vol. I., p. 4). A series of tests, controlled by the 
olfactometer, showed that most men — who have by no means a very delicate sense of smell in 
comparison with other animals — perceived the odour of 1 part of prussic acid in 100,000 of water, 

7 per cent, of the individuals examined detecting it in a dilution of 1 in 2,000,000. Of the women 
tested, however, not one was able to detect prussic acid in a dilution as small as 1 in 20,000. 
These results support the view that male animals are very sensitive to the odour of the females, 
which serves to excite their sexual passions. Some individuals, termed anosmic, are quite 
without sense of smell. 

The influence exercised by the artificial perfumes on the price of perfumes in general is 
illustrated by the fact that before the war synthetic vanillin was sold, in large amounts, at 
16a\ per kilo, whereas 30 years earlier the natural product cost up to £140. Also heliotropin cost 
in 1881 £100 per kilo in 1890 £15, and in 1902 not more than 30<S‘. • 
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peel oil and also occurs abundantly in cumin oil, anethum oil, etc., ; lemon oil is a mixture' 
of pinene and limonene. It is a liquid boiling at 175^ and is optically active although 
readily convertible into inactive dipentene. It forms a dextro-rotatory tetrabromide', 
melting at 104°. 

Z-LIMONENE, the constitution of which is shown on p. 703 (V), can be ol)taine!(l 

from d-carvone, and occurs, together with Z-pinene, in pine oil. Its tetrabromido melts 
at 104°. 

SYLVESTRENE, CjoH^g, is possibly derived from m-cymene and forms a dextro-rotatory 
component of turpentine. It boils at 176° and gives an intense blue ctoloration with (ton- 
centrated sulphuric acid and acetic anhydride. 

TERPINOLENE (A^’^^’^'-Terpadiene), CjgHjg, has the constitution shown at IV on p. 703. 
It is obtained by the elimination of water from terpineol and melts at 185°. 

TERPINENE, C^oHig, boiling at 179° to 180°, is obtained in the transformation of 
various terpenes. Its nitrosite forms monoclinic crystals melting at 155°. 

DIHYDROCYMENE, CioH^g, obtained synthetically from ethyl siiccinylsuc(iinat(s boils 
at 170°. 

PHELLANDRENE, CigH^^g, is known in both thelsevo- and dextro-rotatory forms, thes(^ 
having the same chemical and physical properties (excepting the optical rotation) and 
boiling at 172°. The former (Z-) is found in Australian eucalyptus oil and the lattm' in 
Anethum foeniculu7n and in water-fennel oil (Phellandriimi aquatiewm). 

MENTHENE, CigHig, boils at 166°. MENTHANE (Hexahydrocymene), boilirig 

at 170°, does not occur naturally, but is obtained by hydrogenating cymene in ])r('seiKu^ 
of nickel. 


COMPLEX TERPENES 

Like the preceding, these are composed of a monocyclic system, but with 
two rings ; they have only one double linking, and hence combiner with two a, toms 
of hydrogen or halogen. 

They can be converted readily into cymene and its doi‘ivativ(ts. 

The following four diagrams show how a trimethylene ring or hridge is 
formed in Carane (not known in the free state, although th(‘, (U)rr(^s|)onding 
saturated, synthetic ketone, Carone, is known), a tetramethyhuie ring in pina/m^ 
and pinene, and a pentamethylene ring in ca,mph.ane : 
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PINENE perebenthene, Laurene, Menthene, etc.), (constitution .wcc aboiw), forms 

one of the principal components of oil of turpentine, occurs also in sage and juniper oil, and, 
mixed with sylvestrene and dipentene, forms Russian and Swedish turpcuitim^ oil. 

Wheh incisions are made at suitable seasons in certain varietic^s of pine, fir, and larcii, 
a kind of balsam is exuded in the form of a juice which gradually changes to a soft iT^sin, 
more or less clear according to the quality. This is known as ordvmri) iurpe/riime or Anun'ican, 
Trench, Venetian, according to the particular tree and to the locality of origin. 

Ordinary turpentine consists mainly of resin acids (abietic and other acids and tlio 
corresponding products of acid oxidation), its saponification number being 155 to 195 and 
Its iodine number about 150. When turpentine is distilled with steam, the liquid enmice 
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or oil of Impenline (turps) is collected separately, the residue, which is solid in the cold, 
being Colophony J The direct extraction of the turpentine from resinous woods or tree 
stumps by means of suitable solvents has been suggested. The stumps are first cleaved l)y 
explosives and then sawn up and rasped, the line mass being distilled with steam to recover 
turpentine oil and the residue extracted with benzene or trichloroethylene or hot wood tar 
mixed with pine oil (U.H. Pat. 852,236) ; after recovery of the solvent by distillation, a 
dense mass remains composed of 90 per cent, of colophony and 10 ])er cent, of oil of tur- 
pentine. Oil of turpentine is rectified by heating with steam in ju’esence of 0-5 per cent, 
of quicklime. As the oil always resinilies to some extent when exposed to the air, it is often 
desirable to redistil it before use. The strong and less agreeable odour of Russian aud 
Greek turpentine oils is removed or lessened by shaking with a solution of permanganate, 
dichromate, or persulpliate. 

Fresh oil of turpentine is clear, colourless, and highly mobile ; it has the sp. gr. 0*855 
to 0*876 and boils at 156'^ to IBP. It absorbs and combines with considerable quantities 
of ozone and oxygen — part of the latter l)eing converted into ozone and the oil at the same 
time resinifying. It dissolves sulphur, j^hosphorus, rubber, and resins, and is hence used 
for varnishes, lacs, oil paints, etc.- 

Permanganate in acid solution transforms it partly into Pinonic acid, while 

with dilute nitric acid it gives Terephthalic and Terebinic acids, It reacts violently 

with iodine in the hot, forming cymene. The relation between resins and aromatic com- 
pounds is established by the fact that when the former are distilled with zinc dust they 
form aromatic hydrocarbons, while if fused with potash they give di- and tri-hydroxy- 
benzenes. Resin substitutes or artificial resms are now prepared by heating phenols with, 
formaldehyde {see Baekelite, p. 641). 

According to the preponderance of Itevo- or dextro-pinene, turpentine oil is laivo -rotatory 
(Venetian, German, and French) or dextro-rotatory (Australian). 

Pinene contains only one double linking, and hence unites with only I mol. of HCl, 
giving Pinene hydrochloride, C^jH 1,01, which melts at 125°, and has the smell of camphor 
(artificial camphor). When treated with alcoholic potash, this hydrochloride is converted 

^ COLOPHONY (rosin) is hard and brittle, its sp. gr. ])eing 1*050 to 1*085 at 15° and its . 
fracture shining and conchoidal. According to the quality, its colour varies from yellow to 
brown, but it gives a whitish powder. At 70° it becomes soft and it forms a kind of emulsion 
with hot water. It always melts below 135° and it is readily soluble in alcohol (I in 10), ether, 
benzene, petroleum ether, and carbon disulphide. It burns Avith a smoky tlame and, when 
subjected to dry distillation out of contact with the air, yields resin oil. It contains abie.Hc 
acid, which has two double linkings, melts at 165°, and is soluble in hot alcohol. .From 

gallipot rosin \Pinus marilima) pimaric acid, CoqH .,(,() o, m.-pt. 148°, has been obtained. 

Colophony has the rotatory power — 69*6°, and the acid number 145 to 185. 

One cu. metre of fir contains about 10 kilos of turpentine, which yields as much as 7 kilos 
of colophony, while 1 cii. metre of pine gives 22 kilos of turpentine, this leaving 16*0 kilos of 
colophony ; the larch gives an intermediate yield. 

Colophony is used in large quantities for mixing with soaps (sec Resin Soaps, p, 518), for 
sizing paper, for making varnishes, mastics, etc. In the United States 35 per cent, of the total 
output is used in soap-making. 

Large quantities of it are incorporated Avith artificial Avax (cerasin), Avhich is tlius cheapened ; 
to deodorise the resin, it is finely ground, macerated Avith dilute sulphuric acid for 5 or 6 days 
and then suspended in hot water and subjected to a jet of steam for some time. After this 
treatment it melts and mixes Avell Avith the cerasin. 

Colophony is also used for making sealing-wax by mixing with sliellac, turpentine, and a 
larger or smaller number of mineral substances (chalk, burnt gypsum, magnesia, zinc oxide, 
baryta, kaolin, etc.), according to the quality required ; the fused mass is coloured with cinnabar 
(for the finer red qualities), minium, ferric o.xide, or red ochre. The best qualities contain only 
40 per cent, of mineral matter and are mainly shellac, while the inferior kinds contain as much 
as 70 per cent, of mineral matter, the residue being principally colophony. Sealing-wax is 
coloured black by lampblack or boneblack, green by Prussian blue, yellow by chrome yelloAv, 
or blue by ultramarine ; when fused, colophony may be coloured also with algol or indanthrene 
dyes (qyv.). Substitutes for sealing-wax are now prepared from artificial resins (sec p. 041). 

Copal resin has already been described (p. 495). Daiyimar, a similar resin, ghms fine, pale 
varnishes ; Australian dammar or copal is known also as kauri gum. 

^ Oil of Turpentine consists almost entirely of ^-pinene (tereheniliene) and d-pinene 
(australene). The most common commercial varieties are French, .English, Russian, German 
and American. 

The smell of European turpentine oil has been improved by treatment with oxidising agents, 
such as permanganate, persulphates, or chromic acid, or, better still, with hydrogen peroxide, 
sodium peroxide, barium peroxide, or oxides of nitrogen. 

By suitable application of Halphen’s reagent (p. 637) or mercuric acetate, G. Grimaldi (1910) 
Avas able to detect adulteration with pine oil or resin oil. 
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into CAMPHENE, m.-pt. 50", which is known in three optical inodificaiiooH and is 

transformed by oxidising agents into camphor and by ozone into the ozonide (Hairic's, 
1910), these reactions establishing its constitution. FENCHENE is similar to campheiie 
but is an optically inactive liquid, boiling at 158° to 160° ; it resists the action of nii.ric 
acid, but not that of permanganate. 

CAMPHANE, CioHig, forms white volatile crystals melting at 154° and boiling at 1()()':, 
and is obtained by reducing d- or Z-bornyl iodide. It is optically inactive, and is tlu‘. satui'atiM I 
hydrocarbon of the camphor nucleus. 

HOMOLOGUES OF TERPENES. The most interesting lower hoinologuc^ is Hemi- 
terpene or Isoprene, CgHg (see p. 109), which gives various tcrpenic polymerisation pro- 
ducts, such as (C 5 H 8)3 (Clovene, Cedrene, Caryophyllene, etc.), CooH^o (Colophene), (^o^Ki 

(Rubber), etc. ... . .... 

RUBBER {caoutchouc) is obtained from the milky juice {latex) exuding wlum incusions 
are made in the stems of certain plants growing in the tropical regions of South Anmricni 
(especiaUy Brazil), East and West Africa, Asia and Polynesia (Ceylon, Malacca, Suinal.ra, 
Java, etc.). The plant families giving rubber are : Euphorhiame (the gonna Hnvm hmni- 
liensis of BrazU and Ceylon gives the best Para rubber; Manikot, also of Bmzil, etc.) ; 

ilf omcfi« (especially the Ficus elastica oi the .East Indies andtlu^. 
Castilloa of South America); Apocijnem (especially genus 
Laudolphia, growing in Africa), etc. 

In some districts the trees were formerly cut down to obtain 
the rubber, but nowadays V-shaped or spiral or lu^rring-bom^ 
incisions are skilfully made in the bark (Pig. 4()8), the lati^.x 
being collected each day. When the growing use of tlu^ au^)onlol)ik^ 
involved a great increase in the demand for rubber, plantat-ions 
were laid out with selected seeds and plants, which arc^ (saixvfully 
cultivated. 

Coagulation of the Rubber is an important and d(4ieai.t'. opt‘ra- 
tion. According to Henri (1906-1908), the faintly alkalim^ lativx 
contains the rubber, ready formed, in the form of minute 
emulsified drops (50 millions per c.c.), which are in continual 
movement, and of which this author was ablt^ to obtain, a 
cinematographic representation; a eoagiilum is produiu^d by 
acids, by salts of divalent metals (C^a, Mg, .Ba, (dx^), and k^ss 
rapidly by salts of trivalent metals, etc., but not by alkalis. 'I’lu' 
conditions of coagulation, which are not idontictal witli dilTmHmt 
varieties of latex, are in general related to tlio quality of tlu^ rublx'i* 
yielded. The best quality {Para rubber) is obtained by drying superpostid thin layer’s of 
fresh latex in a mould by means of hot gases until about a hundred layers, eatdi about 0-5 
mm. in thickness, are obtained. The commoner qualities arc sc^t by the heat of th(^ sun, 
with addition of acid and water ; the electrolytic separation of rubber lias also Ikhmi sug- 
gested (Ger. Pat. 218,927, 1908), but better results appear to be obtained with II F or ilih 
(Pahl, Ger. Pat. 237,789, 1910) or with formalin or a trace of mercuric chloride. Various 
plant juices, salt solutions, soap solution, etc., are also used. 

The ideal coagulant should leave the proteins unchanged and should form harmk'ss 
salts with the mineral constituents. Such substances as acetic acid do xiot answcu* tlu^sc^ 
requirements. The coagulating action of smoke, used by the natives, is diu‘. to tlu^ mirbon 
dioxide present, this being, unlike other coagulants, harmless in excess. Prank and Mandc- 
wald (1912) obtain good results with tannin. Coagulation by heating in churns or by 
centrifugation is spreading nowadays. To preserve the latex and prevent oxidation, th(^ 
addition of 4 grms. of hydrosulphite per litre has been suggested. 

The coagulated rubber is marketed in different forms ^ an^d is distinguished as : Amc^ric.an 
(Brazil, Mexico), African (tropical, East and West Africa), and Asiatic (Malay 8tat(^H, 
Polynesia, etc. ). All these forms are brown or almost black outside but pale brown or almost 
white inside. 

Raw Rubber has sp. gr. 0*91 to 0*97 and is of more or less unpleasant odour. It is higlily 
elastic at ordinary temperatures but only slightly so at 0°. When pasted for some time at 
60° it becomes plastic and loses its elasticity, which is regained at ordinary temperatures. 

^ Rubber is sold as cripe, balls (10 to 50 kilos) and marbles (3 to 5 kilos), sheets, laces, Hats, 
buttons, cakes or biscuits, scraps or niggers, strips, twists, clusters, thimbles, flakes and lumps. 
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VULCANISATION OF RUBBER 

At 100° it becomes soft, and at 140° viscous, and at 180° it melts, the original properties 
being regained only slowly at ordinary temperature. It is a good electrical insulator, is 
insoluble in cold water, and swells in hot water or alcohol ; it swells even more and dis- 
solves slightly in carbon bisulphide, benzine, ether or oil of turpentine, and completely in 
rubber oil obtained by the dry distillation of rubber. It resists the action of alkalies and 
dilute acids, but in the air oxidises slowly at the surface, undergoing resinification and 
becoming friable. When heated it dissolves considerable amounts of sulphur, assuming new 
properties which render possible its application for many purposes {see later, Vulcanisation). 

Treatment of Rubber. The raw product is softened in hot water and then repeatedly 
subjected to great pressure betweem iron rollers revolving at different rates, impurities 
being washed away by means of a water spray. The loss attending this treatment amounts 
to 10 to 40 per cent. 

The product is then masticated to give a homogeneous mass free from pores. Strips 
are placed in a stationary, horizontal drum inside which a second drum, furnished with 
teetli or veins, and heated internally, revolves eccentrically. During this treatment and 
the succeeding passage of the rubber between two tepid cylinders rotating at different 
rates, the various mineral filling materials for colouring or weighting (10 to 50 per cent.) the 
rubber m4y be introduced, together with the necessary amount of sulphur (4 to 15 per 
cent.) for the subsequent vulcanisation. For colouring use is made of antimony or mercury 
cinnabar, ferric oxide, or ochre, barium sulphate, zinc white, lithopone, gypsum, talc, 
chalk, kaolin, magnesia, etc., being employed a^sfillersd Other additions are also made for 
obtaining the various qualities of rubber required for making different articles. 

Rubber thus prepared is then vulcanised, the strength and elasticity being thus enhanced, 
and the rubber rendered more stable towards changes of temperature and to oxidation. 
Vulcanised rubber is not soluble at ordinary temperatures in the usual solvents of raw 
rubber, is not tacky in the cold, is almost impervious to water, and more resistant towards 
acids, alkalies and the air, and maintains its elasticity between — 20° and -j- 120°. 
Diciiloroethylene (dieline, see p, 122) forms a good solvent for it. 

Vulcanisation with sulphur was suggested in 1839 by Goodyear and by Hancock, the 
rubber being mixed with sulphur and heated at 120° to 140°. Addition of various sub- 
stances (oxides of lead, zinc, 'magnesium, calcium, etc.) in small amounts as accelerators of 
vulcanisation has been proposed, and nowadays the time required is considerably shortened 
by means of organic accelerators, e.g., piperidine, aldehyde-ammonias, ^-phenylenediamine, 
the nitroso-derivatives of dimethylaniline, diphenylaraine, methylaniline, etc., or, better, 
the dithio- derivatives of imino-bases, e.g., dimethylammonium dimethyldithiocarbamate 
and piperidine piperidyldithiocarbamate (Bayer, 1915). 

A system of rapid vulcanisation, long known and widespread at the present time, is the 
so-called cold vulcanisation.'-^ 

^ Addition of 0-5 per cent, of zinc oxide to rubber increases by 0-26 per cent, the sulphur 
combined during vulcanisation and also increases the tenacity and resistance to torsion, further 
addition being without effect. Magnesia behaves almost like zinc oxide, but talc is indifferent 
or harmful. 

- Rapid cold vulcanisation, proposed by Parkes in 1846, consists in immersing the rubber 
in a solution of sulphur chloride in carbon disulphide. Henriques (1893) showed that the sulphur 
chloride combines with the rubber, this result being confirmed by Weber (1894). Later, 
Hinrichsen, Kindscher and Bernstein found that 2 mols. of rubber unite with 1 mol. of the 
chloride, giving the compound (CioHi(,) 2 » ^ 2^12 (1^ cent, of S), the addition taking place 
in the same way as that of sulphur chloride to ethylene, amylene, etc. Since, however, a rubber 
containing 5 per cent, of sulphur is over-vulcanised, that' is, hard and brittle, the chemical 
interpretation of the phenomenon is insufficient. 

E. Stern (1909) holds that the quantity of sulphur fixed is variable, while Ostwald (1910) 
explains vulcanisation as an adsorption phenomenon of the colloidal rubber, and assumes that 
the sulphur forms a series of reaction products, the first and last members of which cannot be 
isolated, and that the process is partly reversible. Other explanations have been advanced by 
Spence and Young (1912), Skellon (1913), Bisow, Bruni and Amadori (1919), etc. 

In practice, use is made of 2 to 4 per cent, solutions of sulphur chloride in carbon disulphide 
or benzine, which is safer. The rubber articles are immersed in the solution for a few seconds 
or minutes, according to the thickness of the material and the degree of vulcanisation required. 
Small and thin objects may be readily vulcanised in the vapour of sulphur chloride, rendered 
more volatile with a little carbon tetrachloride. Peachey (Eng. Pat. 129,826, 1919) obtains 
rapid and complete vulcanisation in the cold by producing nascent sulphur within the rubber 
by alternate treatments with hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide. 

In general, the sulphur chloride process gives a too superficial vulcanisation. Bruni’ s process 
(1920), which appears more satisfactory, consists in forming in the rubber thiocarbanilides or 
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With age, rubber (tubing, etc.) becomes hard and brittle, and cracks. Accordirig to Wo. 
Ostwald(Ger. Pat. 221,310 of 1908), it lasts longer if quinoline, aniline, diraethylaniline,ctc., is 
used in its preparation. Introduction of excess of sulphur during vulcanisation causes riiblxu* 
to deteriorate more easily in the air; in some cases the excess of sulphur is eliminated by trc‘a-t- 
ment with hot soda solution. Small articles keep well in closed vessels containing petroknnn. 

In the regeneration of rubber from old vulcanised articles, the material is freed as la-r 
as possible from vegetable and mineral impurities and from any portions containing text ile 
fabric. The necessary removal of the sulphur cannot be effected by solvents, wliie.h <lis- 
solve only the free sulphur. The sulphur compound of rubber consists of a more or 1 (‘hh 
highly condensed product of CioHig with CjoHjoSo (or jSoCL,), and many procc'sscs havc^ 
been devised for the removal of the sulphur from this complex. Rubber rich in combiiKal 
sulphur, i,e., hard rubber (ebonite) is not readily devulcanised and is usually povvdta’(‘d a.nd 
used in making fresh ebonite. If not too hard, rubber free from fabric is disintegrates 1 a-nd 
impregnated while hot with fatty or mineral oils, paraffin wax, etc., the resulting product, 
being mixed and passed between hot rollers so as to obtain elastic sheets. 

Waste containing fabric (goloshes, tyres, etc.) is occasionally treated mechanically, 
being powdered and then winnowed to eliminate the particles of fabric. Such He[)aratj()n 
is, however, imperfect and it is preferable to dissolve out the rubber rather than the'. lil)rc\s 
by means of solvents. The Mitchell process consists in dissolving the fibre in hot ()5 to 70 
per cent, sulphuric acid, the mass being washed with water and dilute caustic soda and 
then rendered plastic by steam and hot rollers ; this procedure does not, however, rcmiovc^ 
mineral constituents (chalk, zinc oxide, etc.). The alkaline process suggested l)y Marks 
(1899) gives better results, and consists in heating the waste rubber with 10 per c(uit. caustic! 
soda under pressure, the hydrocellulose being removed and the residual rubl)er well waslu^d 
and roUed hot ; the caustic soda dissolves also fatty oils (i.e., ot faetu). 

In the processes of the other class, the rubber is dissolved in hot benzene or its homologucNS 
or certain chloro-compounds (dieline), the extraction being carried out in oi’dinary c‘.xtra,etor.s 
or in autoclaves. 

According to Hinrichsen and Kindscher (1912) cold vulcanised rul)her may be csorn- 
pletely desulphurised by heating it for several days in a reflux apparatiis witli alcoholic, 
caustic soda and scrap copper, and hot vulcanised rubber by heating, in a co})p(‘r-lin(!d 
autoclave, with benzene, caustic soda and zinc. Various other methods have! also 
suggested. Sachs (Ger. Pat. 275,061, 1913) utilises old powdered rubbeu* by mixing it wit h 
20 per cent, of colza oil and 50 per cent, of magnesium sulphite and heating at a, pr(‘Hsur*c^ 
of 5 to 7 atmos. for 20 to 30 hours. 

Regenerated rubber contains at most 80 per cent, of true rubber and som(^flm(M only 
25 to 30 per cent., but is little inferior to virgin rubber. The coejJUioMi of 
that is, the amount of combined sulphur per 100 parts of rul)ber, does not ex(.!C!(Hl 4 to 5 in 
recovered rubber. 

USES OF RUBBER. Rubber is used in enormous quantities in making tyr(‘s, wat.(!r» 
proof fabrics, horse shoes, gloves, hosepipes, floor coverings, artilicial Ic^atlun* and Hpong('s, 
toys, etc. Mixed with guttapercha ^ and sawdust it is used to make! humptuUemh, and larg(! 
amounts are utilised in the manufacture of ebonite. - 

other disubstituted aromatic thioureas, e.g., 2 CgH 5 -NH._j + 08^ H.R -]- GS(N H • 0,.H tlu! 
action being accelerated by sulphur or zinc oxide. 

Romani(1920) finds that tetra-alkylthiouram disulphides, c.f/., (OH, j) 2 N '(\S -S -S •( VS •N(OH;,).^, 
form ultra-auto-accelerators, as they vulcanise in 15 minutes' at 145“ in prcseiu'c of ziiu! o.\ i(le, 
addition of free sulphur being unnecessary. 

Scott and Bedford (1920), who obtained the same results as Bruni (.sy'C above) by using 
piperidine in place of aniline, attribute the accelerating action to the formation of zinc! 
piperidyldithiocarbamate. 

^ GUTTAPERCHA resembles rubber, but is more resinous and is obtained from the lai.c^.x 
of various plants of the Sapotacese family growing in Singapore, Malacca, Borneo, Sumatra., 
Java, Banca, etc. It occurs to the extent of 10 to 12 per cent, also in the trunk, branches and 
leaves and may be extracted by means of solvents such as toluene, petroleum other, (!arh()n 
disulphide. Its specific gravity is about 0-97 or, when rolled, up to 1-02. Between 45“ and OO" 
it is highly plastic and may be drawn into thin threads and welds readily with itself. It nu'.li.s 
at about 120° and at higher temperatures decomposes, giving a repulsive odour. It is a bad 
conductor of heat and electricity, and becomes electrified when rubbed. It dissolves in benzc!n(% 
chloroform, oil of turpentine, etc., and to a slight extent in alcohol, ether and petroleum ethcir, 
but is insoluble in water. It resists the action of dilute acids. 

Guttapercha contains 76 to 84 per cent, of gutta (a solid hydrocarbon, m.-pt. 53°), 14 to 15 pcsr 

^ Por this note see next page. ~~ 
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SYNTHETIC or ARTIFICIAL RUBBER must not be confused with rubber substitutes.^ 
During the European War large plant was erected at the works of Fr. Bayer at Lever- 
kusen for the production of 2000 tons of synthetic methyl rubber per annum. When the 
war ceased the manufacture was abandoned owing to the enormous increase in the 
production of natural rubber and to the low i^rices prevailing. 

‘ The chemical constAMition of the hydrocarbon of rubber, was determined by 

Harries (1905) by means of its ozonide, CjoHiyOg, which decomposes into levulinic aldehyde, 
so that the hydrocarbon must be regarded as derived from an 8 -carbon atom ring (a 

CH3 - (f • CHo • CH, - OH 

ring never yet found in natural products) ; 1| || (dirnethylcyclo- 

OH-(TL-(rH.>-0-OH.j 

octadiene). The results of later work (1907-1914) led Harries to abandon this formula, 
since decomposition of the ozonide of a- iso-rubber (obtained by heating the hydrochloride 
of rubber with pyridine under pressure) yields, besides levulinic aldcliyde, also marked 
quantities of diacetylpropane, undecatrione, pentadecatetrone, formic, levulinic andhydro- 
chelidonic acids, etc. These products, especially the pentadecatetrone, CHjj • CO • [CH^]:} * 
CO • [CHoJji • CO • [CHo];j * CO ■ CHjj, exclude the view that the nucleus of rubber is formed 
from, an 8-carbon atom ring, rings of 12 or 16 atoms being ruled out for other reasons. 
Most probably rubber contains a ring of 20 carbon atoms, which may yield numerous 
isomerides : 

CH3 CH., 

/CHo-C:CH • CHo * 6 : CH • CHo ■ CH<n 
CH o< “ “ “ >C-CH 3 

“\CH : C • CH, • CH, • CH : C • CH, • CH, • CHX 

CH3 CH, 

The molecular weight of the corresponding penta-ozonide in benzene (in place of acetic 
acid, formerly used) is 535, approximating to the formula CLsH^oOig, so that isopreno 
rubber would be a pentametliylcycloeicosanediene. Butadiene rubber will not contain the 
five methyl groups, whereas dimethyl butadiene rubber will contain ten methyl groups, 
numerous isomerides being possible in both cases. 

In 1909 Harries and Hoffmann obtained an artificial rubber by polymerising isoprene 
in presence of glacial acetic acid in sealed tubes at 100'^ : (2C5 Hh)^ — (CjoHjo)^, but the 
process is too expensive to be used industrially. The firm of Bayer (Elberfeld) also obtained 

^ RUBBER SUBSTITUTES. Many of these have been prepared, but the only one of much 
practical importance is the so-called factu, of which two types are on the market : white and 
brown or black. The latter is made by boiling rape oil or linseed oil in an open vessel for two 
hours, cooling, and passing a current of air through it for 36 hours, it is then vulcanised by 
adding 2 per cent, of flowers of sulphur, heating for two hours at 140“, adding a further 1 per cent, 
of sulphur, and raising the temperature to 150°, when it begins to rise. White factis is obtained 
by treating the oil with 20 to 25 per cent, of sulphur chloride (free from dichloride).; the energy 
of the reaction may be modified by adding the sulphur chloride dissolved in carbon disulphide. 
The mass is obtained in sheets or blocks by pouring it immediately on to cold metal plates or 
moulds. These substitutes are almost as elastic as rubber and are used to adulterate rubber ; 
they are insoluble in water or acid, but dissolve slightly in dilute alkali. They are distinguished 
from rubber by being saponifiable with alcoholic pota.sh. 

cent, of alhanan (white, crystalline substance, m.-pt. 195°, soluble in hot alcohol, in benzene, etc.) 
and 6 to 4 per cent, oi jluavil (yellowish resin, m.-pt. 110°, soluble in cold alcohol). 

It is used as an electrical insulator, for making tubing and vessels resistant to alkalis and 
dilute acids, for making mastics and varnishes, and also in electroplating, as it takes the finest 
impressions. It yields vulcanised products like rubber and hard materials like ebonite. It 
costs rather less than rubber. 

BALATA, similar to guttapercha, is obtained from the latex of Mimuso 2 ')S balata (Sapotacese), 
a large tree of Venezuela, Brazil and, especially, British and Dutch Cuiana. It is used as an 
insulating material and for making waterproof shoes and powder transmission belts. Its price 
is about one-half that of rubber. 

- EBONITE is obtained by mixing rubber with 30 to 40 per cent, of sulphur and with various 
mineral substances (zinc sulphide, chalk, lead carbonate, heavy spar, magnesia, pigments, etc.), 
compressing the material in moulds, coating the objects with tinfoil and vulcanising at 130° to 150° 
for some days. 

It is a hard brown or black material, which is a poor electrical conductor, expands considerably 
when heated, and is resistant towards alkalis and dilute acids. Under pressure the various 
solvents dissolve first the sulj)hur and then the rubber, the mineral matter remaining. It may 
be turned in the lathe and polishes well, and becomes plastic when warmed. It is used for making 
many varied articles (boxes, combs, buttons, accumulator boxes, gramophone discs, knife handles, 
batons, etc. ;• mixed with emery it is used for artificial grindstones). 
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artificial rubber from isoprene and from erytlmeiie C4H6 (see p. 109 ; also Ger. Pat. 235,423 
and 235,686 of 1909 and Pr. Pat. 425,582 of 1911), by prolonged heating in presence of 
benzene, etc., but this product is also very expensive. 

The Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik (Ludwigshafen) obtained rubber by heating 
isoprene and dimethylbutadiene (Fr. Pats. 417,170 and 417,768 and Eng. Pat. 14,281 of 
1910) in presence of alkah, which has a polymerising action. Contrary to Weber’s state- 
ment, Hinrichsen (1909) showed that the latex of rubber trees does not contain diterpenes, 
which polymerise to form rubber, but that the latter exists ready formed in the latex. 

Synthetic rubber obtained from the isoprene formed on decomposition of turpentine, 
cannot be vulcanised (unless a little natural rubber is added), whereas that obtained from 
the isoprene of rubber is vulcanised with less difficulty. 

The polymerising action of sodium on isoprene which yields rubber even in the cold, was 
discovered by Matthews in 1910 and by Harries shortly afterwards.’ 

STATISTICS AND PRICES. In 1840 the world’s consumption of rubber was only 400 
tons, but after 1860, when methods of vulcanisation had been studied, the consumption 
began to increase enormously. 

The World’s output of rubber (in tons) from, the old forests and the new plantations 
was as follows : 


1905 1910 

1013 

' 

1015 

1010 1917 

1918 

1910 

1020 

1921 

Brazil . , 35,000 40,800 

30,370 

37,220 

34,500 37,000 

25,000 

35,500 

30,000 

20,000 

Africa, Mexico, etc. 27,000 21,000 

21,000 

13,600 

— 16,528 

10,629 

11,135 

0,015 

3,000 

New Plantations. 145 8,200 

47,618 

107,867 

— 213,070 

255.050 

285,225 

308,810 

270,000 

Total . . 02,145 70,000 

107,988 

158,087 

— 205,098 

201,579 

331,800 

348,731 

293,000 


’ ISOPRENE is obtained in 25 per cent, yield by heating oil of turpentine, as proposed by 
Tilden. By working under reduced pressure and first preparing dipentono, Wtaudingor and 
Gottlob raised the yield to 65 per cent., but even then the supply of oil of turpentine is inadoquato 
and its price too high. On this account the firm of Fr. Bayer prepared isoprene by treating 
acetone and its homologues with formaldehyde and dimethylamine ho as to ol)tain rnethylamino 
oxides which, by the further action of methyl halidcH and subsoquont docompoHition of the 
resulting ammonium compounds, lead to isoprene. 

The Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik obtained isoprcncs by converting amyl alcohol into 
trimethylethylene, chlorinating in a vacuum, and removing 2HGI catalytically ; this process . 
depends on a supply of amyl alcohol, which is formed in small amount during alcoholic fermenta- 
tion. Trimethylethylene was then obtained quantitatively from the pentane, isopentane and 
tetramethylmethane occurring in petroleum. 

Polymerisation of isoprene, by either heat or sodium, yields an abnormal rubber which 
vulcanises incompletely and has, as fundamental constituent, a hydrociarbon difForont from 
that of natural rubber, and is partially soluble in benzene. The Badische (Jompany obtained 
from isoprene normal rubber, which is insoluble in or only slightly swollen by benzene and 
exhibits great tenacity, by two different' methods : (1) by treating isoprene with the ozonide 
of terpenes or other unsaturated compounds, a good yield Of so-called ozo’iiv rubher is obtained ; 

(2) by condensing with sodium in presence of CO2, carbon dioxide rubber being thus formed. 

The differences between the various artificial rubbers probably depend on differences in the 
degree of polymerisation. Of interest also are the methods of obtaining isoprene by pyrogenic 
decomposition of crude petroleum and its residues, although all the petroleum in the world would 
not yield more than 10 per cent, of the rubber derived from plantations. 

The preparation of s-dimethylbutadiene, CHg : C(CH3) • C(CH:,) : CHo — by converting acetylene 
successively into acetaldehyde, acetic acid and acetone, this by reduction (with aluminiurn and 
acetic acid) giving pinacone and the latter, by dehydration, dimethylbutadiene — polymerisation 
of which yields methyl rubber, is not economically practicable nowadays. The same is the case 
with the preparation of isoprene from isopentane (2-methylbutane) by the following stages : 
chloroisopentane (with Cl) —> trimethylethylene (amylene or pental), C(CH;j)2 : CH • CH^ (by 
red-hot lime) — > dichloroisopentane (with Cl), which, if passed as vapour over alumina at 400“, 
gives isoprene or isomerides which yield isoprene when heated with catalysts. 

The practical difficulties encountered in the Bayer works at Leverku.sen were very groat, 
and only at the beginning of 1918 was a methyl rubber K (polymerised in the cold) obtained 
which yielded a good ebonite and a methyl rubber W (polymerised hot), which resembled natural 
rubber somewhat also in its behaviour towards solvents, and served for making tyres and rubbered - 

fabrics. The polymerisation occupied, however, as much as three months ; the vulcanisation \ 

was completed by means of various accelerators {see above), such as piperidine or, better, I 

p-phenylenediamine, p-aminoazobenzene, toluidine, etc., which also protect the rubber against ! 

atmospheric oxidation. Substances capable of increasing the elasticity of these synthetic rubbers 
may also be added. 
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The consumption in tons in different countries in 1920 (1919) was : United States, 

220.000 (230,000) ; Great Britain, 25,000 (33,000) ; France, 14,000 (22,000) ; Italy, 6000 
(14,000) ; Canada, 11,000 (9500) ; Australia and Japan, 9000 (10,000) ; Gerniany, Russia 
and Austria, 9000 (5500) ; Scandinavia, 6000 (3500) ; Belgium, 2000 (2000) ; various other 
countries, 1000 (3500). 

Experts calculate that the total output of rubber will be about 420,000 tons in 1922, 

470.000 in 1923, 520,000 in 1924, and almost 600,000 tons in 1925, in spite of restrictions 
imposed by an association of the principal producers. 

The price of rubber has fallen greatly in recent years, owing to increased output and 
diminished demand, and in 1921 was less than Is. and in March, 1922, Sd. per lb. 

OXYTERPENES 

Other hydrocarl)ons related to the tcrpenos are : icmene and irem, two isomcrides of 
the formula, CujHih, the ketones of which, GjjjHooO, are ircme and iofioney i.e., the aromatic 
principle of iris root, having a marked violet smell. 

lONONE (Artificial essence of violets) was prepared synthetically by Tiemann and 
Kruger in 1883 by shaking equal proportions of citral and acetone with barium hydroxide 
solution, extracting with ether and expelling the latter by evaporation. 

The fraction of the residue boiling at 138° to 155° is pseudoionone, which is transformed 
into the isomeric ionone by the action of dilute acid (Ger. Pat. 75,120). According to Ger. 
Pat. 113,672, the condensation may be effected by water in an autoclave at 170°, while in 
presence of sodamide it takes place at the ordinary temperature (Ger. Pat. 147,839). See 
also Ger. Pat. 138,939. 

The constitution of synthetic ionone is represented by the annexed formula : 

CH3 CHa 

\/ 

C 

• CH : CH - CO • CH3 

• ORq 
CH 

Ionone (100 per cent.) cost before the war £152 per kilo, and /S-ionone, £60 ; the 20 per 
cent, solutions were sold at one-fifth of these prices. 

MUSCONE, CisH^gO or Cj^gHgoO, is the odoriferous component of natural 7misk, which 
is obtained from a pouch situated behind the navel of the male musk-deer {Moschus mosclii- 
ferns), living in the mountains of Central Asia (Thibet, Tartary, Siberia, Cochin China, 
Tonkin, China). The entire pouches are placed on the market and weigh 20 to 40 grms., 
60 per cent, consisting of musk. Of the latter, 60 to 70 per cent, dissolves in water (and 
effervesces with acids), 10 to 12 per cent, in alcohol, and very little in ether, chloroform or 
benzene ; the moisture amounts to 15 per cent, and the ash to 8 per cent. Musk contains 
fats, albuminoids, ammonium carbonate and 0*5 to 2 per cent, of a volatile oil which distils 
in steam and forms muscone (density 0*9268, rotation 10°, b.-pt. 330°), which is a ketone 
and has a very intense, pure odour of musk. Before the war. Tonkin musk in the pouch 
was sold at about £140 per kilo and Siberian at less than £80. Musk is often largely adul- 
terated. The price fell as a result of the manufacture of artificial muskd 

^ ARTIFICIAL MUSK has not the composition of muscone, but has the same marked 
odour, although a little less delicate. It was prepared by Baur in 1888, and manufactured by 
the Fabriques de Produits Chimiques de Thann et de Mulhouse, by introducing into s-trinitro- 

N Q, C (CH3), 

toluene the tert. -butyl group, the constitution being ; CH3<^ ^NOg. Of the many 

NOl 

chemically analogous products very few have the musk odour, among these being xylol musk, 
obtained by condensing m-xylene with tert. isobutyl chloride in presence of aluminium chloride 
and nitrating the pseudobutyl-m-xylol thus formed. The purified product has m.-pt. 113° and, 
diluted with nine times its weight of acetanilide to attenuate the excessively powerful perfume, 
was at first sold at £100 per kilo, natural musk then costing £200 per kilo. Various similar 
products have been made. 
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CAMPHORS 


While the terpenes are liquids, the camphors are generally solid. They 
contain alcoholic or ketonic oxygen and the principal ones with a single ring 
are : Methone, GioHigO, and Terpinol with the same formula, while Menthol 
and Carvomenthol are G10H20O, and Terpin GioHgoOg. Among the camphors 
with complex rings are true Camphor, Fenchone, and Carone, GiqHigC^? 
Borneol, CiqHisO- 

The camphors poorer in hydrogen and oxygen contain double linkings, 
form additive products, and are readily oxidised, while the others behave like 
saturated compounds. 

When reduced with sodium, the ketonic camphors yield the alcoholic 
camphors, which are converted into the former on oxidation. It is possible 
to pass from the camphors to the terpenes by way of the chlorides, and reduction 
of the alcoholic camphors often gives the terpene hydrocarbons. Thus, Terpane 
(kexaJiydrocymene) can be obtained by reducing the Terpanol {menthol, GjoSgoO), 
which contains a hydroxyl or secondary alcoholic group, this being transformed 
by oxidation into the ketonic grpup with formation of Terpanone {menlhone)} 
so that the hydroxyl should be in the ortho-position with respect to the GH3 and 

G3H7 groups, as is shown below in the constitutional formulae. On the other* 

21 4 

hand, since Carvacrol, G6H3(OH)(GH3)(G3H7) (isomeric with carvone or carvol) 
of known constitution, gives on reduction a terpanol {caruomenlhol, with the 
hydroxyl in the position 2 ) different from that of menthol, the hydroxyl of the 
latter must be in position 3 : 


H GH, 


h/\h, 


!H( 0 H) 


H, 


H C3H7 

Menthol 

(terpanol), C10H20O 


H CH, 


H, 

H 2 


^2 

0 


H C3H7 

Mciitbono 

(terpanone), CiqHisO 


E CHg 
H„|^\lI(OE) 

hJ Ah 


H C 3 H 7 

Carvoinouthol 


H CH3 
\/ 
H./\0 


HJ 


E„ 


H C3H7 

Carvomenthone 


MENTHOL (3-Terpanol), CioH^g • OH, occurs in abundance in oil of pepponnint, from 
wMcli it can be obtained crystalline by cooling. It melts at 42°, boils at 213°, and has the 
strong odour of peppermint. The position of the OH is established by the fact that, witli, 
bromine in chloroform solution, menthone (which is the coiTesponding ketone, boiling at 
207°, and also having a strong smell of peppermint) gives dibromomenthone, and olimination 

of 2HBr from the latter gives thymol having the known constitution, ^CB ^ ; 

the CH 3 and OH are here undoubtedly in the meta-position, since elimination of the C-jH^ 
by means of P 2 O 5 yields w-cresol. When heated with coi)per sulphate, menthol yields 
cymene. Four isomerides of menthol are possible theoretically. It is used as an anaesthetic 
and as a disinfectant. Its alcoholic solution is Isevo -rotatory. 

MENTHONE (3-Terpanone or 3-Menthanone), CiflH^j^O, is formed by oxidation of 
menthol with bichromate and sulphuric acid and yields menthol again when reduced with 
sodium. It is also found in peppermint oil and is a liquid, b.-pt. 207°, with a delicate 
peppermint odour. It may be converted into thymol. 

PULEGONE (A^^®bTerpen-3-one), CjoHigO, predominates in oil of pennyroyal {Mentha 
pulegium). It is a ketone boiling at 222°, and on reduction gives menthol, so that the 
carbonyl group is in position 3 . 

CARVONE (Carvol or Terpadien-2-one), CioH^^O, is a ketone giving Carvoxime, CjoHj^ : 
NOH, which exists in optical isomerides and is identical with nitrosolimonene. It forms 


^ Ciamician and Silher (1910) showed that, in alcoholic solution and under the action of light, 
menthone is hydrolysed with formation of decoic acid, and an aldehyde isomeric with citr nellal 
(p. 252). ^ 
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the priiici|)al component of cumin oil, boils at 228"^, and is converted into Carvacrol, 
C10H13 • OH, when heated with potash or x^hosphoric acid : 

CH3 

I ■ 

/'\ 

CH 0 • OH 

I II 

OH OH 


OH3 - CH - OH .J 
( ^nrvacrol 

TERPENOL (A‘‘'''^’-Terpen-l-ol), CjoHi^O, melts at 70"^, and, like totraniethylethylono, 
forms a solid blue nitrosocliloride, the double linking being in the 4(8)"X)ositio.n, between 
two tertiary carbon atoms. 

TERPINEOL (A^-Terpen-S-ol), Cn^H^O, melts at boils at 218'^, and is known in 
the form of various optically active isomerides. It has a pleasing odour of lily of thc^ valley, 
lilac and cyclamen, and occurs in ethereal oils. With sulphuric acid it forms terpin hydrate, 
which is also converted back into terpineol by sulphuric acid. 

TERPIN (1 : 8-Terpandiol), Terpin hydrate, CioH2o03,H.,0, is slowly 

formed from oil of turpentine, CjoH^j, in contact with dilute nitric acid and alcohol. This 
crystalline hydrate melts at 117° and then loses 1 mol. of l-LO, anhydrous terpin distilling 
over at 258°. This is ox)tically inactive and is not obtainable in active modifications, so 
that the presence of asymmetric carbon atoms is excluded. The hydrate is ol)tainal)le also 
from geraniol by the prolonged action of 5 per cent, sulphuric acid, 2H2O being added at 
the double linkings : 
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Nitric acid oxidises terpin, giving Terebic Acid, which has the known constitution : 


COoH 

I ■ 

(CHO.. : C • OH • CH„ 

■“I I “ 

O CO 

so that the position 8 must be occupied by a hydroxyl ; the other hydroxyl can only he 
in position 1, since otherwise an asymmetric carbon atom would be obtained. 

CINEOL, C^oHigO, has the constitution of terpin less HgO, which is eliminated from the 
two hydroxyls, an atom of oxygen thus remaining united to the two carbon atoms 1 and 8. 
Cineol melts at — 1°, boils at 176° and occurs in abundance in eucalyptus oil and in oil of 
wormseed. 

FENCHONE, CmHigO. The dextro-form occurs in fennel oil and the lacvo in thuja oil. 
It is a ketone similar to camphor and can be converted into Fenchene. 



CH3 
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CH (!() 


ClHo (IH. 

\7 

CH 

I 

OH ,,— 0 CH„ 

CarvoiK^ 
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CAMPHOR {ordinary camphor, laurel camphor, or Japan Camphor), 
is the constitnent which separates in the solid form from the essential oil of 
Laurus campJiora, a tree which is cultivated in Gtina, Japan, and Formosa, 
and grows well in Southern Europe (Italy). 

The wood (thirty to forty years old) is chopped up and boiled with water 
until the camphor floats at the surface ; on cooling, the crude camphor sets 
to a solid mass, which can readily be separated. In some cases the camphor 
is distilled directly from the wood in a current of steam. The yield is about 
1 kilo per quintal of wood. The crude product is refined by mixing with quick- 
lime and charcoal and subliming at a gentle heat. 

It is obtained thus as a white, crystalline, and not very hard mass, which 
has a characteristic odour, and partially sublimes at the ordinary temperatui'e. 
It melts at 178°, boils at 207°, and has the sp. gr. 0-922-0 *995 (the finer Borneo 
camphor has sp. gr. 1 -10). In alcoholic solution it is more or less dextro-rotatory, 
according to its origin, but matriairia camphor (from the leaves of feverfew, 
Matricaria parthenium) is Isevo -rotatory. 

- With iodine in the hot it forms carvacrol {see abom), while oxidation with, 
nitric acid gives Camphoric Acid, C8 Hi4(C02H2)j which exists in two active 
and two inactive forms. Further oxidation yields Camphoronic Acid, 
which gives trimethylsuccinic acid on dry distillation. When distilled with 
P 2 O 5 , camphor loses HgO and forms cymene. On reduction with nascent 
hydrogen, ordinary camphor gives Borneol {Borneo camphor), CjoH -,7 • OH, 
which melts at 208°, boils at 212 °, and when oxidised gives ordinary camphor, 
which it strongly resembles. 

Between 1860 and 1893 various constitutional formulse for camphor were 
proposed by Kekule, Armstrong, Bredt (1881), and G. Oddo (1891), the last of. 
whom gave a formula which explained well all the reactions and ])ropei‘ties 
observed up to that time. More and more acceptable constitutions were 
given by Widmann (1891), Collie (1892), Bouveault (1892), etc., and finally 
by Bredt (1893). 

The constitution of camphor now seems to be definitely establish, ed as the 
result of various syntheses, especially that from ethyl oxalate and ethyl 
j 8 /?-dimethylglutarate, two compounds which are obtainable synthetically froni 
their elements. The various stages in this synthesis are as follow, 11 indicating 
the alkyl group : 
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This constitutional formula proposed for a-caniphor by Bredt, although 
still contested, is the one generally accepted by chemists, since it corresponds 
best with most of the reactions of camphor. In 1911, Bredt and Hilbing prepared 
^-camphor, containing the CO group in the /9-position, from homylenG(xirhoxylic 
acid ; it melts at 182° and boils at 213-4°. 

Camphor forms strongly rotating energetic sulphoiiic acids, c.u., 
UH-SOgH 

1 5 which are able to resolve many I'acemic compounds into 

^CO 

their active components. 

Owing to th.e continually increasing demand for camplior, ('.specially for 
making celluloid} and since many terpenes give camphor when, oxidised, many 
attempts have been made to prepare (irlificial cxtuvphor from oil of turpentine. 
The latter contains pinene, CioTIig? which is readily convertible into borneol, 
CioHi 7 • OH, or isoborneol, this giving the inactive racemic compound corre- 
sponding with natural camphor on oxidation. 

According to Ger. Pat. 134,553, when anhydrous turpeiitino is heated for a long time 
at 120*^ to 130° with dry oxalic acid, a mixture of camphor with pinyl formate and oxalate 
is obtained ; after washing with water, the latter are hydrolysed with alkali and the 
resultant borneol converted into camphor by oxidatioji with dicihromatc and sulphuric 
acid. 

At Monville, near Rouen, a factory was erected in 1906 to manufacture artificial camphor 
by the process described in Fr. Pat. 349,896 (of Behai, Magnier, and Tissicr, and similar 
to U.S. Pat. 779,377) : A mixture of oil of turpentine and salicylic acid is heated and, 
after elimination of the excess of the reagents, the isoborneol ether is hydrolysed to a 
mixture of borneol and isoborneol. Another factory, near Calais, utilises Schering’s method 
(Fr. Pat. 341,513), already in use on a large scale in Berlin, and also applied in a factory 
established in 1909 in Finland. 

According to Fr. Pat. 349,852, pinene hydrochloride is first i)repared and then heated 
under pressure with lead acetate in acetic acid solution, thus giving campheme, which with 
permanganate forms camphor ; or treatment of the pinene hydrocliloride with a formate 
gives the formic ester of borneol, which can be readily hydrolysed. The final oxidation to 
obtain camphor is carried out in various ways : by oxidising the borneol, in benzene or 
petroleum ether solution, with aqueous alkaline permanganate (Ger. Pat. 157,590), or by 
means of ozone, air, or chlorine water (see Eng. Pat. 28,036 of 1907 and Ger. Pats. 166,722 

^ CELLULOID is obtained by mixing iiitrocellnlose and camphor in the following manner : 
well-stabilised, powdered, and partially dried collodion-cotton (with 10 to 11 per cent. N ; 
.SY'C p. 294) is soaked in alcohol in a covered centrifuge, then gelatinised with alcohol and one-third 
or one-fourth of its weight of camphor, coloured, if necessary, homogenised between rolls and 
then formed into dense, compact blocks by pressing while hot. It is then ready to be cut, sawn, 
compressed, polished, etc., its marked plasticity when hot being utilised in working it. It is 
a homogeneous, transparent, colourless, or yellowish substance wdthout taste and of sp. gr. 1-37. 
If sufficiently dry it is odourless, but, when rubbed or heated, it develops a slight smell of camphor. 
It is a very bad conductor of heat and electricity, and its elasticity is about equal to that of 
ivory. 

Celluloid is used for malting toys, balls, combs, w’alking-stick handles, tortoiseshell objects 
(substitutes for tortoiseshell, amber, ebonite, etc.), lilms, etc. It has the disadvantage of burning 
rapidly and energetically (without exploding) w'hen brought into contact with an ignited or 
incandescent body. If the collodion- cotton used is well stabilised, celluloid will withstand 
a temperature of 125° or even higher. It can bo charged with mineral substances to render 
it less inflammable and heavier. 

ARTIFICIAL LEATHERS. Celluloid is used to some extent in making artificial leather, 
the commonest types of these being: (1) Pegamoid. This is obtained by spreading on cotton 
fabrics a solution of celluloid in ethyl or methyl alcohol mixed with castor oil so as to form a soft, 
chistic paste, which may be coloured by aniline dyes or pigments. By means of incised rollers 
imitations of different leathers may be obtained. A substitute for pegamoid may bo made 
by spreading on the fabric a dense glue solution and then treating the surface with formaldehyde 
solution, which renders the glue consistent and insoluble ; the surface may afterwards be made 
shiny with a thin layer of celluloid or cellite (see. p. 599). (2) Artificial halhex, made by pressing 

between rollers several layers of fabric impregnated with glue or, better, rubber solution. 
Artificial leather is also made by reducing scrap leather to fibre, incorporating it, either alone 
or mixed with other animal or vegetable fibre, with a little boiled linseed oil, and compressing 
it into sheets, which may finally Idc varnished. 
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and 154,107), or by oxidising isoborneol in aqueous acid solution with permanganate (aer. 
Pat. 197,161 of 1906). 

Camphor was obtained by A. Hesse by means of the Grignard reaction, and it is also 
formed by fusing borneol with finely divided nickel (1911).^ 

Natural camphor may be distinguished from the artificial product by mixing 
it intimately with an equal weight of chloral hydrate : the former gives a syiMipy 
mass, but the latter does not liquefy. Also with vanillin sulphate or hydro- 
chloride the two give different colour reactions. About 13 per cent, of tlie total 
output of camphor is used for pharmaceutical purposes, 15 per cent, for firewoi'ks, 
nightlights, etc., 70 per* cent, for making celluloid, and about 2 per cent, for 
rendering explosives insensitive to shock. 


0. CONDENSED BENZENE NUCLEI 


1. DIPHENYL AND ITS DERIVATIVES 


DIPHENYL, CgHg • CgHj, or / 


>, is formed by treating an. 


ethereal solution of bromohenzene with sodium (Fittig), by the transformation 
of hydrazohenzene, or by diazotising benzidine and decomposing tlie rcsultaait 
product. It can also be obtained by passing benzene vapour through a red-hot 
tube. 

It forms colourless crystals melting at 71® and boiling at 254®, and is solublo 
in alcohol and in ether. On oxidation with chromic acid, it gives benzoic acid, 
its constitution being thus confirmed. 

Of monosubstituted products of diphenyl, three isomerides arc po*ssil)l(‘., 
corresponding with the o-, m-, and p-positions with respect to tlie carbon joiiuid 
to the second nucleus. Disubstituted derivatives exist in numerous isonu^.ric 
forms, as the substitution may occur in only one nucleus or in both ; in gcme.ral, 
how'ever, the substituents enter preferably the para-positions. 

BENZIDINE (p : p-Diaminodiphenyl), NHg • • NHjj. Nitrntion 

of diphenyl yields ^ : j9-dinitrodipheny], which, when reduced with zin(‘- dust 
in alkaline solution, gives benzidine. The latter may also be obtaimid by (‘,l(‘,c- 
trolysis of nitrobenzene; see also Ger. Pat. 122,04 6, according to \vlii(di 
azobenzene is electrolysed in hydrochloric acid solution in presence of: stannous 
chloride. 


^en pure, benzidine forms colourless scales melting at 122® and ihm 
subliming. It dissolves slightly in cold water, but readily in hot wattu*, (dJici: 
or alcohol. It is a diacid base and gives a sulphat(3, 0i2H8(NI,l2)2, 
almost insoluble in water. 


It is largely used in making substantive dyestuffs (such, as (Urn go ml and, 
ckrysamine, which dye cotton without mordants), being first dia,zotised and then 
combined with naphthylamine or naphthalenesulphonic acids. 

Crude benzidine cost before the war less than 2.9. Gri. per kilo and tha pura^ 
product 4:0s. The crude sulphate in paste (63 per cent.) cost 2,9. per kilo and the. 
pure 28s. 

A higher homologue of benzidine is o-Tolidine, Ci 2 H:,.(CH.j)jj(N,H 2)2, wliich 


• L CAMPHOR. Before the European War it waR noticed that a di(l(i(njltv 

rnight be placed in the way of the further development of the artificial c.anvphor iiiduKtry by 
• turpentine, this having risen from r)().s-. per quintal in 11)00 tod)(>k 

m 1906 ; these conditions might easily be aggravated by the formation' of a triist. lOirf.luu* 
the demand for camphor may diminish in the future, since aubstitutoR are continually hmm 
® replacing it in celluloid, which up to the present has conHumod about two-thirds 
of the total camphor produced. The fact that natural camphor -almost entirely monopoliwU 
by the Japanese Government~^an be sold, without loss, at 144, s’, per ([uintal couHtitutcH a nuuuuu^ 
to the futoe of artificial camphor, which could never be sold at that price and depemlH on a raw 
material the price of which cannot be regulated. ^ ^ 

Since the wax, however, conditions have radically changed, and if the Iiigh price of camphor 
may bfstfm™ted^ »'nd artitioial camplu.r 
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melts at 128°, and the diazo-compomid of which combines with naphthionic 
acid to form a red substantive dyestuff, benzojpurpurine 4r.B. The diniethoxy- 
compound, (0 • 0113 ) 2 , of tolidine is dianisidine, which with a-naphthol-a- 
sulphonic acid forms benzoazurine G (substantive blue). 

CARBAZOLE, | yNH, is found in coal-tar, and can be obtained 

synthetically by distilling o-aminodiphenyl over red-hot lime or by gently 
heating diphenylamine vapour. 

The unions of the nitrogen with the two phenyl groups are in the diortho- 
positions, 



so that carbazole may be regarded as a pyrrole derivative [see later). It forms 
colourless scales melting at 238° and readily subliming, and it dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, giving a yellow coloration. 

Prom diphenyl can be derived : four isomeric dihydroxydiphenyls, 
Ci2H8(OH)2 ; the diphenylsulphonic acids ; diphenyl oxide, (C 6 H 4)20 ; hexa- 
hydroxydiphenyl, Ci 2 H 8 (OH )6 ('tb® mother-substance of caerulignone) ; and 
the diphenylcarboxylic acids (the di-y)-acid is a white powder, insoluble in water, 
alcohol or ether ; the di-o-acid is diphenic acid, COgH • C 6 H 4 • • CO 2 H, 

m.-pt. 229°) which give diphenyl when heated with lime. 

2. DIPHENYLMETHANE AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

These compounds may be obtained by condensing either 2 mols. of benzene 
(or its homologues) with one of methylene chloride, or 1 mol. of benzyl chloride 
(or benzoyl chloride) with one of benzene (or its homologues or derivatives) in 
presence of aluminium chloride : 

" 20^11, + CH 2 CI 2 = 2H01 + GgHs • CH. • C^Hs 

C 3 H 3 + • CH 2 • Cl = HCl + C.Hs • dH 2 • C,ft. 

Condensation of 2 mols. of benzene with aldehydes (Baeyer) or 1 mol. of 
an aromatic alcohol with 1 of benzene (Y, Meyer) under the influence of 
concentrated sulphuric acid (ketones, phenols, tertiary anilines, etc., also act 
similarly) : 

2CV,H3 + CH 3 • OHO = HoO + CH 3 ^ CH(C,H 5)2 
C^He + C 3 H 5 • CH 2 - OH = H 2 O + G 3 H, • CH 2 • C,H,. 

DIPHENYLMETHANE, CgHs • CH2 * CgHg, forms white crystals melting at 
26° and boiling at 262°, has a smell of oranges and is soluble in alcohol or in 
ether. It is obtained synthetically {see abovi). With water at 150°, its bromo- 
derivative, CHBr(C(jHg )25 is converted into benzhydrol {diphenylcarbinol), 
(C(jH 5 ) 2 CH • OH, which is also obtained on reducing benzophenone. 

^-Diaminodiphenylmethane, CH2(CgH4 • NH2)2 j tetramethyldiamino- 

benzhydrol, OH • CH[G 6 H 4 • N(CH 3 ) 2 ] 2 , the latter obtained by reducing Michler’s 
ketone {see beloiv) in alkaline solution, are used in the preparation of dyestuffs. 

TETRAMETHYLDIAMINODIPHENYLMETHANE or tetramethyl base, 
CH 2 [C 6 H 4 N(CH 3 ) 2 ] 2 , hs used in making dyestuffs and serves also as an excellent 
reagent for detecting small amounts of lead, manganese, ozone, gold, etc., with 
which it gives characteristic colorations. 

BENZOPHENONE (Diphenylketone), C 3 H 5 • CO • CgHg {see p. 675 ). 

TETRAMETHYLDI AMINO BENZOPHENONE or Michler^s ketone, 
CO[C6H4]Sf(CH3)2]25 is prepared by treating dimethyl aniline with carbon 
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oxychloride, heating the resulting dimethyl-p-aminobenzoyl chloride in an 
autoclave with water, removing residual dimethylaniline by steam distillation, 
dissolving in dilute hydrochloric acid and precipitating the ketone from the 
filtered solution by means of sodium hydroxide. The crude ketone, after purifi- 
cation, melts at 174°. It may be obtained also by heating together dimethyl- 
aminol)enzanilide, dimethylaniline and phosphorus chloride. When treated 
with phosphoryl chloride, it yields the corresponding chloride. With ammonia 
Michler’s ketone gives auramine ; with dietliylaniline, ethyl violet ; with 
benzylmethylaniline, acid violet 4BN ; and with /9-naphthol, wool green S] etc. 

o-DIHYDROXYBENZOPHENONE, [CgH,i(OH)]XO, by the elimination of a molecule 

CO 

of water from the two hydroxyls, gives xanthone, ^ >-C 6 Hi. y^-Dihydroxybenzo- 

phenone is obtained from anisaldehyde, so that the hydroxyl groups must he in the para- 
positions. Trihydroxybenzophenone is formed by the condensation of benzoic acid witli 
pyrogallol in presence of zinc chloride. It is used in dyeing under the name alizarin 
yellow G {see Dyestuffs). 

Other higher derivatives of diphenylmethane are as follow : 

a^-DIPHENYLETHANE (see later symm. dibenzyl) is liquid and is fort^ied from ])araldc- 
hyde and benzene (.see above). Benzilic acid {diphenylglycollic acid), (CGH5)oCj((.)H ) • (J 0 j»H, 
is a solid and is obtained by the action of KOH on benzil ; by reduction with HI it gives 
diphenylacetic acid, (C6H5)2CH * CO2H. 

Tolylphenylmethane, CgHg • CHo * • CH3, exists in several isomeric forms. 

Tolyl phenyl ketones, CgHg • CO • C6H4 • CH3. The stereoisomcric oximes of these 
ketones were employed by Hantzsch in developing the stereochemistry of nitrogen {see 
pp. 22 , 253 ). 

Benzoylbenzoic Acids, CgHg • CO • 0^114 • CO2H : the ortho-acid gives anthraquinono 
when heated at 180 ° with P0O5. 

FLUORENE (Diphenylenemethane), | \CH.>, is found in coal-tar, and is formed 

CcH/ 

on heating diphenylmethane vapour. It melts at 113 °, boils at 205 ' ', and forms scales 
showing a violet fluorescence. 


3 . TRIPHENYLMETHANE AND ITS DERIVATIVES 
These are prepared synthetically by processes analogous to thos(‘. uschI for* 
diphenylmethane, but under such conditions as to lea,d to tlio condcvusadviori of 
three benzene nuclei in the methane molecule. The action of clilorofonn on 
benzene in presence of AICI3 gives TRIPHENYLMETHANE (m.-pt. 93° ; b.-pt. 
359°); 

CHCI3 + SCeHe = 3HG1 + 011(0,115)3. 

The condensation of benzaldehyde and dimethylaniline yields tetramethyl- 
diaminotriphenylmethane, 0,H5 • CH[C,H4 • N(OH3)2]25 which is a huco-hase 
{see Dyestuffs) of malachite green ; phenols, etc., condense similarly. When 
this colourless leuco-base is oxidised with PbOg and HCl, it gives tetramethyl- 
diaminotriphenylcarbinol, CgHg • 0(OH)[0,H4N(0H3)2]2, which is also a colour- 
less base and forms colourless salts. When, however, these salts arti hciatcid 
in solution, they lose water and form an intense green colo'wring-m,attei\ the 
double salt of this with zinc chloride or oxalate being known as malachite green : 
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" =N(C.H3)2, 
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N(CH3)3,HC1 
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• N(CH3)3,HC1 

■ Cy > - 
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on reduction, the colouring-matter (+ 2H) gives the leuco-base 


again. 
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2 yrm. mols. ol nnilin(‘ wiih arsojin* arid oi* nil I’olMMi/rnr, Thr mcllis l of 1 hr 
(oliiidinr fiiniishrs llir carbon atom bn* tla* met banc niirhm;; ; 


ril.j -(ijl.j • Nil.; I • Nil.; i 


IWJ) 


C,;!!.- Nil., 

oil •(' (',.11, ■ Nll,.(l.;L,r). 

<'ji, • Nis; 


With acids, this base ci\‘cs a red <*oloarini' mailer which is. in'ceipil at ed bv 
alkali. When r«sln(M*<l with y.in<’ and h\alr(K’hh»rie acid il yield:, jrinilt'/ird/i ih Hf., 
i i^ '(I ’(;i i,i ’ N‘II.;).{, in eolonrh*s:; eryslals \vlii<’b the r(dmir<Ml b.i e aeam on 

oxi<lal ion. 

hliiminalion of {|n‘ amino isal ioii leads, to ( ri /i/n'Uifl nn'(litn{t\ 

whih* nitration of the latter, followe<! by rf‘duetion. yi\e;. pa I’a leiieanifine, 
which yU'Uls friami^iofrl on oxidation. W hen (realed with aei<ls 
the latter lose.s II.;0, oivine the eolonrin^ matter : 

.Nil,), {^’alli'NIlA, 

on *0 iioO i ot‘i 

(VI, . NIL,ll(‘l “ 0,11^ . Nil, 

ROSANILINE is formed by oxhlisin^ a. niixttire of o ainl p lolnijlines. and 
anilin(‘ with ars('niouM aidiydridin nien’urie nilrahn <m’ idl robenyene. the carbon 
of the nuMhane nn<.len.s lahn/j; furnished in this eas(‘ also by tin* j) toluidim* : 


NIL 

l!ll.,() I Oil . ( 

H.osanilim* hy<lroehlorid(‘ (witJi 1 1101) i)V furhsinr foians eryslals with a 
^reen m(daJli(’ lustr«*, wbih* the a<jU(‘ous solution is red owinji^ to tin* pr<*sem*e 
of t in* monovah'nt cat ion, ( \{»l I I h<‘ing almost eomp!eti‘ly ioniscil. 

All fnehsine salts, ai tin* same dilution, ^ive the sann* absorption spe(*lrnm, 
as tliey contain tin* sann* cation. 

If :UI(tl ar(* <’<)nd)iin*<l, tin* salts beeotne yellow (yelhwv Irivaleul cation ) ; 
in<l(*(‘d, w’ith (‘X(’ess of IK 11 fuehsiin* is a.lmosi. <leeoloris(‘d, althoueb ii» dilut<* 
solution t in* red <*,a.t ion is a^ain formed by <lissoeiat ion.^ 

Rephu’ement. of the liydro^en atoms of the amino stamps by alkyl ej-nups 
^dv<*s various colouring matters, t in* intensity of the violet colour ineiasasing 
w‘it h t he numb(*r of mi*i hyl groups. 

Pentamethylpararo.saniliiK* is t in* unilii/l I'iohi of <*ommei'e(‘. 

ROSOLIC ACID and AURIN a-ia* the phenolic* compounds <‘orre:.pondiug 
wit h rosaniliin* and pa rarosa inline, from t in* dia/o compounds of which t In’V 
arc* obt.ain<*d by boiling wit h wat(‘r : 

-LII, 

(! (I 

KortoUf lU'ld Aiirlij 


eii:, 

Nil., 


(") i < Vi;, 'Nil-, i 




■Nil 


•' {<.) 


' I( is coniiuoiiiv tlionidit- I hiil. iu the hydrochloritlr I In* rldnrint' in joifUMl U> thr amirm tu-oup 
niul not. Ii» l lic' rnt'hrn of Mu^ mcSluoKS niiu'CN as 'roi'ti'lli (iHlIh), nil I hr rlilnriin' vi 

nr<'ri}»ilal»h‘ by silvcM' nit ral<' ; t h<' rnni pnnml is iirnrr ii salt. Hti<l not an cS ht'i'. I ( rnnimi , how rv<’r. 
la* «I('ni('(l I Imi ( h(‘rr nn' rmii jKiiinUs, surlt as tri jt/n'iiiflnuihifl c/tlt tridr, (( ’(dt-,):! ^ ^ 't* Inrli brha vr 
siniilarly, hriia'; iiydrnlyHa.l)Ii' t)y watc'r and (lien j.nrnphdrly prrripitahir iiy advt’r' nil rale. Then, 
ton, ntrfhifl intfidr is hydrolyH<'d by waten* alone In llu' <'\n*iU of on> per im'iU. in IS bduei, wliiiMl 
in the pj‘<'H(Mir(^ of silver nit. rain UIJ pen* (mmU-. of tin' i(»dide is hydrolysed in the same tiiiH*, It 
is hene(‘ more aeenrati' to stat-i' tlia.t, H.|’l.('r hydrolysiH, IheHe e( Inn’iNd ronumnnds behave like .'uUti. 

m)HenHti«dd maintains t liai. every double' di'eomposilion bet ween Nu/Zi (<* tpr. isll v or.", one) 
is preec'ded by hydridysiH, an<l those' salts and ('lln'i'eal eompounds which hydrolv.a' hIowIv he 
eallH brtuhth/tt'H, and IhoMe wliieli liydndyse rapidly, sfrntil/pr.'i. 
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They are colouring-matters of an acid character and of but little importance, 
and they form dark red prisms with a greenish, metallic reflection. 


yCeHs 

PHTHALOPHENONE, C<^C«Hs 




may be regarded as a derivative o£ 


eH^-CO 


phthalic acid (see p. 684) or of triphenylmethane. 

It is the anhydride of triphenylcarbinol-o-carboxylic acid, C(OH)(C(jH 5 ).i 
(CgH^ -COaH), and is obtained by' heating phthalyl chloride with benzene in 
presence of aluminium chloride. It forms scales melting at 115'^ and dissolves 
in albali giving a salt of the acid, the latter not being obtainable in the free 
state. Its phenolic derivatives are the phtJudeins (see p. 685). 

HEXAPHENYLETHANE, (C 6 H 5 ) 3 C ■ C(C 6 H 5 ) 3 , is of some interest theoreti- 
cally, as its molecule was at first regarded as C(C 6 H 5)3 (Triphenylmethyl) and was 
looked upon as the first example of an organic compound containing trivalent 
carbon, but cryoscopic examination shows that it has the doubled molecular 
weight, and hence indicates the constitution (C 3 Hg) 3 C ■ C(CgH 5 ) 3 . It was 
prepared by Gomberg by the action of zinc on triphenylchloromethane, and is 
a solid, stable substance which, in solution, has a yellow colour and becomes 
unstable owing to its great power of reacting ; with the oxygen of the air it 
forms a peroxide, (GgHg^g • C • 0 • 0 • C(G 6 H 5 ) 3 . On account of the facility 
with which it forms additive products, hexaphenylethane is regarded by some as 
having in solution the constitution : 

H H 

I I 

C=Gs /G(G«H5)3 
(GeHg)3:C:G<( >G< 

\C=G^ 

i I 

H H 


An analogous compound is Pentaphenylethane, (CqH 5 ) 3 C • CII (C 6 l:l 5 ) 2 , stable 
at the ordinary temperature but not in the hot. 


4. DIBENZYL AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

The constitution of these compounds is shown by their methods of synthesis 
and by the fact that they all yield benzoic acid on oxidation. 

DIBENZYL {symm. Diphenylethane), CqU^ • CHg • CHg • CgHg, is obtained 
from benzyl chloride and sodium : 

• CHa • Cl + Nag == 2NaCl + CeHs • CH^ • CHg • : 

it melts at 52°. 

STILBENE (symm. Diphenylethylene), CgHg ■ CH : CH ■ melts at 125°, and is 

obtained from benzal chloride (benzylidene chloride) and sodium. Owing to its double 
linking, it can unite with two atoms of Br, which can be eliminated as HBr by treatment 
with alcoholic potash, the resulting product being TOLANE (diphenylacetylene), CgH^ • C • 
C * CgHg, melting at 60°, and behaving lilte an acetylene derivative. 

j9-DIAMINOSTILBENE, NH 2 • CgH^ • CH : CH • CgH^ • NHg, is used, especially in the 
form of the corresponding sulphonic acids, for the preparation of various substantive 
dyestuffs. 

BENZOIN, CgHg • CH(OH) • CO • CgHg, is formed by oxidising HYDROBENZOIN, 
CgHg • CH(OH) • CH(OH) - CgHg, which is obtained by treating benzaldehyde with sodium 
amalgam. Benzoin exists in two stereoisomeric modifications, melting at 138° and 119°. 
It reduces Fehling’s solution even in the cold (giving benzil) and forms a pbenylosazone, 
since it contains, like the sugars, the group • CO • CH(OH). 
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BENZIL, CjHs • CO • CO • C^Hs, is a yellow diketone and forms three benzildioximes {see 
pp. 22, 253). 

CeHs • C C • CoH, • C 0 • • C G • C«H, 

II II II II II II 

N-OHN-OH OH-N N • OH N-OHOH-N 

Amphi-henzildioxinw. Anti-bonzildioxime Syn-hmizildioxime 

When heated with alcoliolic potash, henzil combines with HgO, giving benzylic acid : 

CoH,, • CO ■ CO ■ C„H, + H • OH =- (OoH5)20<q^“'^ 

DESOXYBENZOIN, CoH., • CH^ • CO • C„H„ is obtained from piicnylacotyl chloride, 
CgHg • CHo • CO • Cl, and benzene in presence of aluminium chloride, and also from benzoin 
and benzil. It melts at 55° and gives dibonzil when reduced with hydriodic acid. 

HEXABENZYLETHANE, (CgH., • CHo) 3 C • C(CH 2 • CgHg)^, was prepared by Schmerda 
(1909) by heating tribenzylcarbinol with hydriodic acid in a sealed tube at 200°, the product 
being shaken with bisulphite, extracted with ether and the latter distilled off. It forms a 
yellowish crystalline mass which is recrystallised from acetone and glacial acetic acid ; it 
melts at 80° to 81°. From the mother-liquor dibenzyl is obtained. 

5. NAPHTHALENE AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

NAPHTHALENE, C^jH^, discovered in tar in 1819 and 1821 by Garden and Kitt, occurs 
in abundance in crude illuminating gas and in coal-tar. When the latter is distilled (see 
pp. 625 et seq.), the naph- 
thalene is obtained from the 
portions distilling between 
170° and 230° and by re- 
distilling the residues of the 
oils from which the carbolic 
acid has been extracted with 
caustic soda, care being 
taken to surround the con- 
denser coils with hot water 
to prevent stoppages. 

The first separation of 
the naphthalene from the 
crude oils yielded at various 
stages of the distillation 
is effected by cooling in large tanks, crystallised naphthalene separating out. 

The oily impurities of the crystals are removed in a hydraulic press with heated plates. 
Attempts have been made to centrifuge the crude naphthalene, but even when this is 
steamed in the centrifuge, the residual product is always very impure and unsuitable for 
distillation or sublimation. In consequence of this, use has been made of hydraulic presses 
with horizontal rods and vertical plates heated by steam, but these give insufficient pres- 
sure and too much waste, and require too much time and attention. The best results are 
given by presses with vertical colums and ring plates (similar to the presses described on 
I^p. 484, 485), which work continuously and readily attain a pressure of 102 kilos per square 
centimetre with a diminished consumption of steam. Nowadays hydraulic presses with 
perforated steel bells are used — similar to those used for oily seeds — and in 10 hours each 
of these can effect 30 compressions of 100 kilos ; when several presses are worked, hydraulic 
accumulators (see p. 484) are used. If well pressed, naphthalene has the mean solidifying 
point 78-6° and 95-5 per cent, of it distils between 216*5° and 218*5°. Attempts have been 
made to purify naphthalene with a solution of resin soap, but such a method is too expen- 
sive (a centrifuged naphthalene containing 7 per cent, of oil gives, with 5 per cent, of 
colophony and the corresponding quantity of caustic alkali solution, 85 per cent, of pure 
naphthalene with the solidifying point 78*8°). The compressed naphthalene is purified 
further in metal vessels with conical bases and fitted with stirrers (sometimes with air- 
jets). In these the molten naphthalene is agitated for 15 minutes with 5 per cent, of sul- 
phuric acid of 50° Be. (already used once) to dry the mass somewhat and free it from 



Ftq. 464. 
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pyridine compounds ; after removal of this acid, the mass is shaken sucoeasivoly with 
6 to 6 per cent, of sulphuric acid of 60° Be. for 30 minutes, 4 per cent, of hot water, 4 pc^r 
cent, of caustic soda solution of 19° Be. (already used once), and finally. 2 per cent, of 
hot water. After settling and removal of the water as far as is possible by dec.antation, 
the naphthalene is distilled in large stills holding 100 to 150 quintals and fi.ruisl.cd with .i 
rectifying column 2 to 3 metres high. Water distils over first and then pure napiithid..iie, 
which is collected in metal boxes, allowed to crystallise in moulds and gra..iihited by 

means of a cnisher ; tlie solidify- 
inj»; point is then 70'7'’, vvliile 
1)7*5 per cent, distils Ixtvweeii 
216-(f and 218'\ 

A purer product, in tlie foinn 
of large, sbining scakvs, (uin he 
obtained by mibliniatinn (instc^ad 
of distillation) in an open vesscvl, 
a (Fig. 4()4), having an a.r(^a of 
2 to 3 sq. metres and covered 
with an inclined woodem plane 
leading to a largi^ woodcni (iham- 
ber, 20 to 25 cu. nu‘tn‘s in. 
capacity. The naphthahuu^ is 
heated hy a ivressurc! st('a,rn-eoil 
and sublimes and (iondenscss in 
the large chamber, forming on 
the walls a thick layer of sh ining, 
white scales of ])urenaphthalen(\ 
In order to avoid Joss a.nd to 
obtain continuous workirjg, tlu^. 
naphthalene is introduced into long cylindiical boilers, bricked in like stcuinv Ixulcir's and 
connected with a large wooden chamber (350 cu. metres, .Fig. 4()5), whicdi has a ba/se littcsd 
with conical outlets leading to sacks for catching the naphthalene as it l)(Hlom(^M detacluxl 
from the walls (these are knocked from time to time). In this way 70 kilos of piirx^ naphtlia- 
lene are obtained per 12 hours for each 100 cu. metres of capacity. 

Pure naphthalene forms shining scales melting at 79 and boilirig at 218 '. I.t is 
insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in boiling alcohol or in etliei’ ; it volatilisc's evem at 
the ordinary temperature and distils readily in steam. 

The calorific value of naphthalene is 6940 cals., and its vapour presssun^. at di(lcr(uit 
temperatures as follows (mm. of mercury) : 



0° 20° 50° 80° 100° 120° 141° 159*' I()5'’ 

0*022 0*080 0*81 7*4 18-5 40-2 90-4 ' IG9 207 


Its sp. gr. is 1*152 at 15° and 0*977 at its melting-point. If pure it docs not colour (con- 
centrated sulphuric acid at 80°. 

Constitution of Naphthalene. The following structural formula is attril)ui(cd l.o 
naphthalene : 

H H 

I I 

C C 

/ \/ .\ 

H— C C C—H 


H— C 

\ 


C C—H 


C 


H 


H 


and to indicate the positions occupied by groups replacing the hydrogens in derivatives 
the carbon atoms are numbered or lettered with Greek letters, thus : 
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8 1 (Li 



5 4 a 3 


That the two nuclei are united by means of two caibon atoms in tlic ortho-position is 
shown by the fact that oxidation of naphthalene in such a way as to destroy one of the 
nuclei results in the formation of phtlialic acid, which is known to contain two carboxyl 
groups in adjacent positions. 

Further, since when pJienylisocrotonic acid is heated a naphtlialene derivative^, namely, 
a-naphthol, results, it is clear that the second nucleus is formed by the elimination of a 
molecule of water with closure of the chain of the four carbon atoms of the side-chain of 
the original acid and two ortho-carbon atoms in the benzene nucleus : 


HC; 

Hc! 




OH 


HO 


ci-r , OH 


\/"V 

CH ‘ 


CHo 

CO ■ OH 


H.0 + 


mi 


OH 


CH ^ 0 • < 


OH 

OH 


That there are two condensed benzene nuclei is also deduced from the fact that oxidation 
of a-nitronaphthalene gives nitrophthalic acid, the benzene nucleus containing the nitro- 
group being preserved and the other destroyed. If, however, the nitro-group is first 
reduced to an amino-group, oxidation results in the destruction of the nucleus containing 
the amino-group and in the preservation of the other, phthalic acid, which undoubtedly 
contains a benzene nucleus, being formed. That the linkings between carbon and carbon 
arc different in the two nuclei is shown by the addition of four hydrogen atoms to one of 
the nuclei, which probably has true double linkings, while the other nucleus would seem to 
have a true benzenic character with centric linkings (Bamberger) ; further, the addition of 
ozone proves with certainty the presence of olefinic double linkings (E. Molinari, 1907) : 


CH CH 
Hc/|\^^OH 


HCl 


\l/cN/ 

CH CH 


JCH 


USES. Naphthalene is used in large quantities in the preparation of various dyestuffs 
(eosin, indigo, Martius yellow, tropoeolin, Biebrich scarlet, croceine scarlet, etc.), phthalic 
acid, lampblack, varnishes, and cart-grease, and is employed also as an antiseptic and as a 
preventative of moth in clothes. For some time it has been mixed with camphor in order 
to render celluloid less inflammable and less explosive. 

Crude naphthalene cost before the war ll^. to 12s. per quintal, while the pure white 
scales were sold at 16s., pure in tapers at 17s. 6d., and chemically pure at 80s. per quintal. 

The isomerides of the substitution products of naphthalene are more numerous than in 
the case of benzene. Thus, there are two isomeric mono-substituted derivatives, the 
a-compound with the substituent in the 1-, 4-, 5-, or 8-position, and the /5-compound with 
the substituent in the 2-, 3-, 6-, or 7-position. The isomeric disubstituted compounds with 
two similar substituents are ten in number, while with two different substituting groups 
fourteen isomerides are possible, and, in some cases, all known. 

Compounds with substituents in the 1- and 8- or the 4- and 5-positions are known as 

/ 


>COOH 


aa- or j^m'-compounds, e.g., Perinaphthalenedicarboxylic acid, 


which 


>COOH 


readily forms an anhydride owing to the proximity of the hydroxyls. 

The number of isomerides being so large, it is sometimes difficult to determine the con- 
stitution of a derivative. To this end the oxidation products are often studied, the forma- 
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tion of phthalic acid indicating that all the substituents are in the one l)<- nz( lu riiK.lc uH 
destroyed by the oxidation, while the formation of a substituted phthalic iic-id iu(iicat(^s 
the opposite to be the case. 

a-CHLORONAPHTHALENE, C10H7CI. Treatment of naphthalene witli ehlonne yi(‘l(ls 
preferably additive products with two or four chlorine atoms in the sanu‘. beiizene luie.hmH. 
On the other hand, the action of chlorine on a cold solutioii of naphthahuK^ in c.nvlnm 
tetrachloride in presence of a catalyst {e.g., ferric chloride) yields substitutcMl piodiu.ts . 
a-monochloro-, then 1 : 4- and 1 : 5- and small proportions of 1 : 2- and 1 : V-duddoronaph- 
thalenes. 

Also with boiling naphthalene chlorine forms directly a-chloronaphthaltMH^, bid- 1-his is 
obtained in a purer form by diazotising a-naphthylaminc and tluui dcHuini posing vvi(-h 
copper chloride (Sandmeyer’s^ reaction, p. 670). It is a liquid of sp. gr. MOriH, b.-pl-. 2(;:r, 
and forms a yeUow, crystalline picrate, m.-pt. 137°. Wluai nitratixl it lonns mainly 
l-chloro-4-nitronaphthalene, together with a little 1 : 5- and 1 : 8-com{)()undH. It servi'S lor 
making various chlorosulphonic acids and also naphthalene green V, and has b(‘(‘n suggesti^d 
as a lubricant. 

Of importance in the explosives industry are various nitro-derivativeis of najdd-lial<‘-n(\ 
and in the dyestuffs industry, besides nitro-derivatives, also the aminocoin jxmnds, and 
especially the numerous sulphonic derivatives. 

a-NITRONAPHTHALENE, C10H7 • NO.^. Of the a- and /i-nitronaplithahuH^s, only tlu^ 
former is of industrial importance, being used for making dinitronaphthah^iK^ and 
particularly a-naphthylamine. 

The industrial preparation is carried out in a nitrating vessel (mi p. 649), 190 kilos of 
pure ground naphthalene being added rapidly, with stirring, to 300 kilos of 55 ixn* (uuit. 
sulphuric acid (45° Be.), the temperature being raised to 50° ; 200 kilos of a mixture (con- 
taining 26 per cent, of HNO3, 60 per cent, of H2SO4, and 14 per cent, of wati'r is tlu^n add<cd 
slowly, the temperature being raised gradually to 60° and nii.xing contlmuHl for a eoujihc 
of hours. The residual acid, containing about 63 per cent, of IhSC).-, and 0*5 per e<mt. of 
HNO3, i3 then decanted off, and, after dilution to 55 per cent., usrcd for tncating a IixchIi 
batch of naphthalene. The fused nitronaphthalene is run into a vesscd of Jiot watcu* funi islxcd 
with a stirrer, and is washed twice with almost boiling water and onc(^ with a viuy dilute 
sodium carbonate solution, the molten compound being poured into e-old watin*, k<‘pl- st-irricd 
and thus granulated, and then centrifuged and used moist for reduction to u.-naphthylamimx 
It is used also for making l-nitronaphthalene-5-sulphonic acid, and wluiii fusted with sulplmr 
gives blue and green sulphur colouring matters. 

When a-nitronaphthalene vapour and hydrogen are passed at 340'’ oveu* lirudy divdded 
copper, a-naphthylamine is formed directly, but if the copper is replae.iMl by powdi'rinl 
nickel, tetrahydronaphthalene (and NH3) is obtained as a secondary j)rodiHct.. With 
sulphites it gives naphthionic and naphthylamine-2 : 4-disulplionic atcids, a.nd w^it-h (dilorini^ 
in presence of catalysts at 40° to 60° it forms l-cliloro-5-nitro- and also l-chloro-8-nitro- 
naphthalenes (UUmann and Consonno, 1902). 

It is used for removing the fluorescence from mineral oils, being stoix'-d away from Hue 
oil to minimise damage in case of fire. 

It is poisonous and forms a yellow, crystalline mass, m.-pt. 61° (tlu^ comm(vroia-l product 
has m.-pt. 58° to 59°), b.-pt. 304°, and when molten has sp. gr. 1-223. .It is iuHolubh^ in 
water, but dissolves in benzene, ether, carbon disulphide or hot alcohol. 

The crude product cost 64^. to 765. per quintal before the war, and the pure e-ryst-alrt 96, s*. 

DINITRONAPHTHALENES, C4oH8(N02)2- Nitration of a-nitronaphthalene or direct 
nitration of naphthalene with a suitable nitric-sulphuric acid mixture yields always a 
mixture of various dinitronaphthalenes, consisting principally of the 1 : 8- (about 6(i pia- 
cent.) and the 1 : 5-compound (about 30 per cent.) together with other isotnerideB and 
trinitronaphthalene. The mixture may be used directly for explosives {see p, 305). 

The two dinitro-compounds may be separated by dissolving in hot sulphuric ac,id of 
62° Be. which, on cooling, deposits the 1 : 5-compound, whilst the 1 : 8-(lerivative H(q)arates 
at a lower temperature or, better, on slight dilution with water. Also a hot pyridine solu- 
tion deposits the 1 : 5-compound on cooling, removal of two-thirds of the pyridine l)y 
distillation and subsequent cooling resulting in the crystallisation of 1 : 8-dcrivativo. 

1 : 5- (or a-)Dinitronaphthalene, which is used for making naphthazarm black {see Uiler), 
crystallises in yellowish needles, m.-pt. 214°, and is readily sulphonated by fuming sul- 
phuric acid. When reduced with ammonium sulphide it gives first l-nitro-5-aminonaph- 
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thalene and then. 1 ; 5-naj)hthyienediamine ; when boiled with sodium bisulphite or 
ammonium sulphite solution it yields 1 : S-naxihthylenediaminedisulphonic acid. 

1 : 8 - (or [3-) Dinitronaphthalene, m.-pt. 172°, is more soluble in various solvents than 
the 1 : 5-compound. With sodium bisulphite it gives 1 : 8 -naphthylenediaminetrisulphonic 
acid. It behaves like the 1 : 5-isomeride with fuming sulphuric acid and is used for making 
sulphur blacks and blue. 

TRI- and TETRA-NITRONAPHTHALENES are otained by nitrating naphthalene or 
the mono- and di-nitro-compounds with more concentrated nitric-sulpliuric acids and with 
rather more than the theoretical quantity of nitric acid. 

a-NAPHTHYLAMINE (1-Aminonaphthalene), C 10 H 7 • NH^. The commercial product 
forms lustrous, square scales with a reddish-brown tint ; it contains a little naphthalene 
and water and has a slight foccal odour (^-naphthylaminc is odourless). The jHirc, freshly 
made product is pale pink, melts at 50° and boils at 300*8°. It has no alkaline reaction, 
and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, toluene, etc. ; 100 c.c. of water dissolv(\s 
only 0*167 grm. With oxidising agents such as ferric chloride, chromates, etc., its salts give a 
blue precipitate of nwjpilitkaniine, changing to purple-i-ed (dilforeut from / 5 -naphthylamine) ; 
tins reaction is used by van Eck (1915) for the colorimetric estimation of chromates. 

With Ci^plo or ZnCk at 280° it gives a little ammonia and a-dinaphthylamine {see later). 
With sodium nitrite naphthylamine salts in slightly acid solution give a brown jirecipitate 
of aminoazonaphthalene, CiyBL^ • No * * NHo, and in highly acid solution, a-diazo- 

naphthalene, C 10 H 7 • N 2 • X. On protracted boiling with water it is converted partly 
into a-naphthol. The hydrochloride sublimes at 200°, and the sulphate crystallises with 
2 H 2 O. 

a-Naphthylamine is used to make a-naphthol (see later), various sulphonic derivatives, 
numerous azo dyestuffs, and Magdala red. It serves also for many direct diazotisations 
on cotton fibre, to be coupled with, for instance, ^-naphthol to obtain a bluish-red colour 
(Bordeaux) fast against soap, etc. It is also employed in photography, together with 
oxidising agents, to obtain bluish tones. Before the war it was sold at about Is. %d. per 
kilo. 

MANUFACTURE. It is usually obtained, similarly to aniline, by reducing a-nitro- 
naphthalene with iron and hydrochloric acid. Electrolytic reduction (Boehringer, Ger. 
Pat. 116;942) and reduction with hydrogen in presence of a catalyst (e.g., copper), as sug- 
gested by Sabatier and Senderens (1902), do not give satisfactory results in practice. It is 
purihed by distillation in a vacuum. 

y5-NAPHTHYLAMINE. Nitration of naphthalene does not yield y 8 -nitronaphthalone, 
and ^-naphthylamine is obtained by heating /3-naphthol(100 grms.) with 150 c.c. of 40 per 
cent, ammonium sulphite solution and 100 c.c. of 20 per cent, ammonia solution in an auto- 
clave at 140° to 150° until all the ^-naphthol has reacted, the slightly cooled mass being 
filtered by suction, washed with dilute caustic soda, dissolved in tepid dilute hydrochloric 
acid solution and filtered from insoluble ^/?-dinaphthylamine. The /3-naphthylamine, 
precipitated by dilute caustic soda, has m.-pt. 112°, b.-pt. 294°. It is used for making 
/ 9 -naphthylaminesulphonic acid and various azo dyestuffs, and costs three times as 
much as its a-isomeride. 

The following are important derivatives of .the naphthylamines : (1) Ethyl- a-naphthyl- 
amine, C 10 H 7 • NH • CoHg, is used in making lanacyl violet B and new Victoria blue B, a 
basic dyestuff which dyes wool directly and cotton, after mordanting, pure sky blue. 
(2) Phenyl-a-naphthylamine, from aniline and a-naphthylamine at 230° to 250° in presence 
of iodine, or from aniline hydrochloride and a-naphthol, serves to make sulpthonazurine D, 
jet black E, etc. (3) p-Tolyl-a-naphthylamine, CjoH? * NH • • CH^, is used for making 

night blue. The corresponding /5-naphthylamine derivatives are used for making : ( 1 ) 
Developer B (Bordeaux) for primuline dyestuffs ; (2) night blue ; (3) wool black. 

a-NAPHTHOL, C 10 H 7 ■ OH, forms lustrous, monoclinic needles, m.-pt. 94°, b.-pt. 279°, 
and dissolves in alcohol, ether, benzene, etc., but is insoluble in water. With ferric chloride 
or a hypochlorite it forms a-dinaphthol in blue flocks. When fused with all?ali in presence 
of copper oxide it gives benzoic and phthalic acids. It unites with two molecules of dia- 
zonium salts in the o- and p-positions to the hydroxyl. It is used in making numerous azo 
dyestuffs (brown, black, orange), indophenol and, especially, various sulphonic acids as 
intermediates for important dyestuffs (Martius yellow, naphthol yellow S, etc.). It con- 
denses with Michler’s ketone to give indigoid dyestuffs and naphthol blue. 

PREPARATION. a-Naphthol is obtained pure by heating a-naphthylamine and sul- 
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phuric acid in a lead-lined or enamelled autoclave at 200° (14 atmos.), the mother liquors 
yielding ammonium sulphate. The process most commonly used and possibly more econo- 
mical is the following, which yields a- mixed with a little y5-naphthoL Sodium naphthalene- 
a-sulplionate is first prepared by heating naphthalene with sulphuric acid and pouring the 
mass into sodium sulphate solution. This salt is pressed hydraulically under 200 atmos. 
pressure so that a product with only about 15 per cent, of water is obtained, this being 
fused with commercial caustic soda and a little water and the mass poured into cold water, 
which is subsequently neutralised with sulphuric acid. The a-naphthol ciystals are pressed, 
fused to eliminate water, and distilled under a pressure of 50 mm. at a temperature of 
about 165°. 

^-NAPHTHOL forms lustrous white crystals, m.-pt. 123°, b.-pt. 285°, sublimes readily 
and distils well in superheated steam. It dissolves in 5000 parts of cold or 75 of boiling 
water, and is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, etc. With ferric chloride it gives 
a greenish coloration and afterwards white flocks of ^ : yd- dinap ht hoi. Wlien oxidised in 
alkaline solution with potassium permanganate it yields c-carboxycinnamic acid, and 
when fused with caustic soda in presence of copper oxide, phthalic and benzoic acids. 

It is used in making numerous dyestuffs, especially of the azo group, siixce it may be 
coupled in many different ways (orange II, paranitraniline red, various ponceaus and 
scarlets for wool and for silli, dianisidine blue, greens, blacks, etc., etc.). It isliscd also as 
a disinfectant in skin diseases, and its methyl and ethyl esters form fruit essences. 

PREPARATION. Industrially it is prepared solely from sodium y^-naphthalenesul- 
phonate by a process analogous to that used for making the a-isomcridc, special conditions 
being employed to prevent formation of a-naphthol and disulphonic acids. 

Betol or Naphthosalol (the salicylic ester of y^-naphthol), C10H7 • 0 • CO • • OH, 

melts at 95°, and is used in medicine under the name of salol. 

Neroline, • OCoHg, is the ethyl (or methyl) ether of /3-naphth.ol and has the 

same odoiu: as orange flower oil (neroli). 

Dihydroxynaphthalenes, CioHe(OH)2, are known in various isomeridcs : the 1 : 5-com- 
pound, m.-pt. 259°, obtained by the alkaline fusion of sodium naphthalenedisurphonate, 
serves for making benzidine blue dyestuffs, diamond black PV, etc. T’he 1 : 8-, 2 : 3- and 
2 : 7-isomerides are also used for making azo dyestuffs, etc. 

Aminonaphthols, OH • • NHg : the various isomerides arc used for preparing 

dyestuffs. 

SULPHONIC DERIVATIVES OF NAPHTHALENE, NAPHTHOLS, AND 
NAPHTHYLAMINES 

These form an important group comprising the principal intermediaks used in making 
dyestuffs. Only the more important can be referred to here. 

The sulphonation of naphthalene is analogous to that already given for benzene {see 
p>. 637) and, since naphthalene sulphonates readily and gives a largo number of isomerides, 
mixtures difficult to separate are often obtained. The a-derivatives are formed preferably 
at comparatively low temperatures and the /^-derivatives at higher temperatures (100° to 
200°). Sodium amalgam eliminates a- more readily than ^-sulphonic groups. 

NAPHTHALENE-a-SULPHONIC ACID, C^oH^ • S0.,H, m.-pt. 87°, gives the /^-isomeride 
when heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, dissolves appreciable amounts of phenol, 
and is used for making a-naphthol. 

NAPHTHALENE-^-SULPHONIC ACID serves for making /3-naphthol and precipitates 
proteins in the cold. 

1-AMINO-2-NAPHTHOL, NHg • CiqHq • OH, is obtained by nitrating /S-naphthol ethyl 
ether and then reducing. The ethyl ether, m.-pt. 51°, is used for making diamine blue QG, 
diamond green, and various bluish naphthyl blacks. 

1- NAP HTHOL-2-CARBOXYLIC ACID, obtained like salicylic acid (p. 686) by heating 
dry sodium a-naphtholate with COo in an autoclave at 130°, is used as an antiseptic and in 
making chrome blue. 

2- NAPHTHOL-l -CARBOXYLIC ACID, obtained similarly, melts at 128° to 156° with 
evolution of COo. It is used to replace ^-naphthol in maldng lakes coloured directly on 
the fibre. 

1-NAPHTHOL-4-SULPHONIC ACID, known also as Nevile and Winther’s acid or NW 
acid, forms transparent tubular crystals, melting and generating gas at 170°. It is used in 
making azo dyestuffs, e.g., azococcine 2R, fast red VR, cloth red G and B, diamond black 
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P, alizarine bordeaux W, anthracene red, diamond blue 2R, diamine blue BX, benzo- 
azurine G, etc. 

/^-NAPHTHOLSULPHONIC AND DISULPHONIC ACIDS. Treatment of /?-naphthol 
with sulphuric acid yields various products according to the concentration of the acid 
and the temperature. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining a single sulphonation product, 
mixtures of two acids are usually made and then resolved into the components. 

2-NAPHTHOL-6-SULPHONIC ACID, or Schaffers acid, melts at 12r>‘\ gives dihydroxy- 
naphthalene, m.-pt. 21‘1'\ Avhen fused with alkali, and is used for making azo dyestuffs: 
brilliant orange 0, fast red BT, bordeau.x G, diaminogen blue BIk alizarin acid Idack SN ; 
the iron salt of the nitroso-derivati v(^ forms naphthol green. S. 

1- NAPHTHOL-r>-SULPHONIC ACID, or Olevo’s acid, m.-pt. 110" to 120 ’, obtained by 
boiling the diazo-derivative of l-naphthylanun(^-r)-Hul])honic aedd with vvmtc'i’, is uswl for 
making cochineal scarlet 4R, diamond black F, benzo azurine .‘Ul, otc.. 

2- NAPHTHOL-3 : G-DISULPHONIC ACID (R acid) and 2-NAPHTHOL-(i : S-DISUL- 
PHONIC ACID (G acid) are obtained by adding finely dividtKl y^-naphtliol gradually to 
sulphuric acid (monohydrate), the mixture being kept cold. The G acid is used for making 
y-acid. The potassium salts arc used for making orange HI, alizarin acid red 15, Congo 
blue 2B, naphthol black, diamine scarlet B, etc. 

l-NAPHTHOL-3 : 6 : 8-TRISULPHONIC ACID is used in large quantities for making 
naphthol yellow vS. 

NAPHTHIONIC ACID or 1-NAPHTHYLAMINE-4-SULPHONIC ACID is obtained like 
sulphanilic acid (p. 637) by heating naphthylamine acid sul2)hatc at 180'^ to 200° and is 
used in making many azo dyestuffs : naphthylamine brown, azorubine, croceiti scarlet, 
cochineal red, benzo orange, benzo-jourpurines 4B and lOB, dianil black, etc. The sodium 
salt is used in making colloidal gold solutions. 

CLEVE’S ACID is the 1 : 7-isomeride, used for Biebrich black. 

DAHL’S ACID is 2-naphthylamine-5-sulphonic acid mixed with the 2 : 8-com2)ound 
and is used for making ponceau for silk G. 

DAHL’S ACID II, l-nai3hthylamine-4 : 6-disulphonic acid, is used, mixed with DahTs 
acid III (2:6:8), for making various nai^hthol blue- blacks. 

AMINO R ACID, 2-naphthylamine-3 : 6-disulphonic acid, and the isomeric AMINO 
ACID G (2:6: 8), serve for making brilliant crocein, amine blue 6G, naj^hthol black B, 
etc. 

Eikonogen is the sodium salt of a^-aniino-/3^-naphthol-y5“-sulj)honic acid and is used as 
a photographic developer. 

y-ACID or 2-amino-8-naphthol-6-sulphonic acid, prepared together with more or less 
J-ACID (2:5:7), gives two series of azo dyestuffs by couj^ling with diazo compounds in 
acid and alkaline solutions and also directly on cotton fibre. It is used for making diamine 
violet N, diamine blacks, diaminogen blue, dianil black PR, etc., all these for dyeing cotton 
without mordants. 

H-ACID or l-amino-8-naiDhthol-3 : b-disuljDhonic acid is the most important of the 
naphthalene sulphonic derivatives and is used in making numerous azo dyestuft's for dyeing 
cotton without mordants or wool and silk : various diamine blues, naphthylamine black 
lOB, diamine bronze G, diamine green B, fast acid magenta, lanacyl dyestuffs, etc. Before 
the war it cost 4.9. jDer kilo, and during the war as much as £4. 

CHROMOTROPE ACID or 1 : 8-dihydroxynaphthalene-3 : 6-disiilphonic acid, obtained 
by fusing naphthylaminetrisulphonic acid with alkali in an autoclave, is used for making 
chromotrope blue and black, Victoria violet 4BS, dianil blue, etc . ; its sodium salt forms 
chromogene I. 


a-NAPHTHAQUINONE, 



, is obtained in yellow crystals melting at 125° 


by oxidising naphthalene with chromic acid in boiling acetic acid solution. From its 
constitution those of other substitution };)roducts of naphthalene can be deduced, since, 
when the substituent groups are in the para-position, oxidation always leads ultimately to 
a-naphthaquinone. It is volatile in steam. 

VOL. ri. 
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^-NAPHTHAQUINONE, CioH^Oa or , 


, is formed by the oxidation of 1:2- 

0 


0 


aminonaphthol, and crystallises in reddish yellow leaflets blackening at 115^^ to 120°. 

2 : fl-NAPHTHAQUINONE forms odourless, reddish yellow crystals turning grey at 135°, 
and is a more energetic oxidising agent than the preceding isomerides. 

HYDROXYNAPHTHAQUINONE (O : 0 : OH = 1 : 4 : 2) is known, and its 1:4:5- 
isomeride is juglone, found in the green outer shell of the walnut and readily oxidising to a 
blackish-brown compound. 

The following compounds are also known : Oxy- and Dioxy-naphthaquinones { 7 ia 2 )Mha~ 
zarm black) ; a- and yS-Methylnaphthalenes, CJ0H7 • CH3 ; Naphthoic acids, C10H 7 • CO2H. ; 
Hydroxynaphthoic Acids, CioH6(OH)(CO.,H) ; Naphthalic Acid, CioHe(C02H)2 ; Dinaphthyl, 

X!H, 

C10H7 • C10H7 ; Acenaphthene, CioHq<( | , in which the unions with the ethylene group 

\CH2 

are in the a^- and tt 4 -positions (found in tar, colourless, melting at 85°, boiling at 277°, and 
giving naphthalic acid on oxidation). 

ADDITIVE PRODUCTS OF NAPHTHALENE 
Naphthalene gives additive products more readily than benzene does, thos(‘. containing 
four atoms of chlorine or hydrogen being well known. It has been shown tliat this addition 
occurs in only one of the nuclei, and similar behaviour is shown on oxidation. Chlorine 
reacts with naphthalene at the ordinary temperature and forms naphthalene tetrachloride, 
H HCl 

/ 


HCl 


;HC1 


, which forms colourless crystals melting at 18T' and gives phthalic 


H 

H! 

M. 

H HCl 

acid cn oxidation, and dichloronaphthalene, (-j^J-TgClo, wh(‘n treatcnl witli ahioliolic ])otash. 

When /5-naphthylamine is reduced (Na amyl alcohol), four hydrogtm atoms arc 
added to the nucleus containing the amino-group, giving tetrahydronaphthylamine, 

H Ho 


^H(NH2) 

■ , which behaves exactly like an aliphatic amines and does not form 

H. 1 .Ho 


H Ho 

diazo-compounds ; it is oxidised by permanganate, giving o-carboxyhydrocinnamic acid, 
/CH 2 • CHo ■ COoH 

tt-Na 2 )hthylamine also gives a totrahydro-dorivative, which 



C 0 H 4 / 


behaves, however, as an aromatic amine and can be diazotised ; on oxidation it gives adipic 


CHo 


CHa COOH 

^^i^j I j which shows that the four hydrogen atoms arc added to the benzene 

CH 2 COOH 

\/ 

CHa H. H 


nucleus which does not contain the amino-group : 


H. 


H. 


Ho NHo 


HYDRO NAPHTHALENES. Dihydro- and tetrahydro-naphthalencs occur in tar, 
especially in that obtained from coal by direct extraction with solvents (e.y., liquid SO,,) 
or from vacuum tar (.see Vol. I., p. 442). Bamberger and Kitschelt (1890) hydrogenated 
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naphthalene with sodium and amyl alcohol and Sabatier and Senderens (1904-1910) with 
hydrogen in presence of finely divided nickel. Schroeter (1915) obtained tetrahydronaph- 
thalene by heating pure fused naphthalene in presence of finely divided nickel with hydi'Ogen 
under pressure (Ger. Pat. 324,861 and 324,862, 1915) and from naphthalene vapour and 
hydrogen at the ordinary pressure with the aid of various catalysts (Ger. Pat. 301,275, 
1917) ; the naphthalene is completely purified beforehand by treating it with a readily 
fusible metal or with kieselguhr or animal charcoal. 

The tetrahydronaiDhthalene obtained from the crude product by distillation in a vacuum 
forms an oil stable in the air, sp. gr. about 0*974, b.-pt. 206°, m.-pt. below — 20°. Its 
commercial name is tetraline. and sinee 1917 it has been used in various industries, e.g., as 
a solvent for rubber, celluloid and cellon, which renders it possible to prepare softer photo- 
graphie films and to obtain substitutes for baekelite, gallalith, and liquid and coloured lacs 
(Ditmar, 1921). 

In 1917 Schroeter and almost simultaneously Kantorowicz found that viscous, oily 
substances are formed when tetraline is heated with a little aluminium chloride. Schroeter 
and van Hulle (1918-1920) showed that these oils consist principally of octahydmphenan- 
threne {octmithreyie), or 


Ha 


H. 


H.> 


[Ha 


H 


and of ootahjdrocmthracend {pcihracme), or 



These are accompanied by a little benzene, ^^-ditetralyl, etc. 

Like those obtained similarly from petroleum hydrocarbons, such viscous products 
appear to have practical applications as lubricating oils, as oils for internal combustion 
engines, etc., and disclose new methods for utilising the large amounts of naphthalene 
produced. 

INDENE, CgHg, may be regarded as formed by the condensation of a benzene group 

CH 

/\ 

HC C CH 

with a i^entamcthylene group : | || || . It is a yellow oil boiling at 180°, and 

HC C CH 

\/\/ 

CH CH 2 


is found in coal-tar and in crude pseudocumene ; it has an odour of naphthalene and gives 
|)hthalic acid on oxidation and Indrene, CgH^o* on reduction. 


6. ANTHRACENE GROUP 



is found in 


coal-tar to the extent of 0 -25 to 0 45 per cent. The crude anthracene oil which 
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passes over at a Mgli temperature (above 270°) in the distillation of tar is 
subjected to a further rectification which yields a 50 per cent, ajithracene. 
This is purified by distillation from iron retorts with potassium carbonate, 

which holds back the large amount of Carbazole, | /NH, as the non-volatile 

CaH/ 


potassium compound, | >NK. The distillate then contains only anthracMuic 

and phenanthrene, the latter being removed by dissolving it in ca,rbon disul- 
phide or a mixture of this solvent with concentrated sulpluiric acid Pat. 
164,508 and Fr. Pat. 349,337). The residual anthracene is purified by crystalli- 
sation from crude benzene (see Treatment of Tar described on pp. 630 el seq.), ajid 
by sublimation with superheated steam. 

The proposal has also been made to purify crude anthracene (containing, 
say, 46 per cent, of anthracene and 13 per cent, of carbazole) with, liot naphtha 
and sulphuric acid, which convert all the basic substances into salts and dissolve 
them, the anthracene being afterwards separated by decantation. Eva.poi’a,tion 
of the naphtha gives anthracene of about 84 per cent, strength, and this gives 
a product of 95 per cent, purity on crystallisation from benzene. In place*, of 
sulphuric acid use may be made of aqueous caustic potash solution, the distilla- 
tion being carried out at 145° until water no longer passes over ; the i’c‘.sidual 
naphtha solution is decanted from the carbazole salt and cooled to deposit tlie 
pure anthracene (Kinzelberger, Eng. Pat. 144,648, 1920). 

It forms shining, colourless scales with a blue fl.uor(3sce.nce, and melts at 
216-5° and boils at 351° ; it dissolves slightly in ether or alcohol, but is T’{3adily 
soluble in hot benzene. Its calorific power is 9541 cals. At 1,00° it Lxgins to 
sublime, its vapour pressure in mm. of mercury being : 


100° 150° 192° 245° 2()5° 

0-04 1-07 18-2 88-5 14:5-7 


Sunlight gradually converts it into the polymei’ic ^x/m-Anthracene 
(Ci 4 Hio) 2 . With picric acid it forms a molecular C(),ndensation, jiroduc-t;, ( VtUjo, 
G 6 H 2 (N 02 ) 30 H, melting at 138°. By reducing agents, anthracene is transformed 

prr 

mto Hydroanthracene, which melts at 107° a.nd is I'oarlily 

soluble in alcohol. 


Its constitution is deduced from its various syntheses. Anscluitz ()l>taiMe(l, it from 
tetrabromoethaiie and benzene in ];)resencc of AICI 3 : 

CHBrg .OIL 

2CeH, 4 - I = 4HBr -f CeH,< | 

CHBra XJH/ 

It is formed also when o-tolyl phenyl ketone is heated with zinc dust : 

/CH 3 CH 

CeH,/ /CoH, = H3O -f CoH,<( | >CVH, ; 


this synthesis establishes the ortho-position of the connections between the two mielcu 
and also the presence of the CH • CH group. Confirmatory evidence is obtained from the 
following synthesis : 


2 



4 - 4Na = 4NaBr -[- 


o-Bromobeuzyl bromide 

which, on oxidation, loses 2H and gives anthracene. 


CH. 



CH 2 

Diliydroantliraco 1 10 
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^^^halic anhydride, when heated with benzene and AlCl.,, gives o-benzoylbenzoic acid, 
bin eliminates water with formation of anthraquinone, the latter giving 

^^ene when reduced with zinc dust in the hot : 


TT yCO • CgHg y-COv 

}0 = CcH^<^ — > H2O H- CcH,/ ^eVH, anthracene. 

\C0/ XIOOH 

^^,htric linkings do not seem to be present in the nuclei of anthracene, wliieli readily 
with ozone (E. Molinari, 1907), this property being characteristic of olefine double 
(see p. 107). 

is used in the manufacture of anthraquinone and alizarin. 

^^‘bcle anthracene oil (green oil) was sold before the war at lbs*, to 12.s*. 6d. per quintal, 
20 per cent, anthracene at l.v. 6d. per kilo, and the purified product at 6.s-. to 8s. 
r kilQ 

^^TAHYDROANTHRACENE, (-b'ee p. 731). 


SUBSTITUTION PRODUCTS OF ANTHRACENE 

The possible isomerides are here very numerous, but only few of them have 
t been prepared. Three monosiibstituted isomerides arc possible, as is seen 
)m the constitutional formula (see above). The constitution of the isomerides 
ascertained from a study of the oxidation products and of the methods of 
tii^hesis. When the substituents are in the or position, oxidation gives 
thraquinone.^ 


anthraquinone, C 14 H 8 O 2 , or 



, is obtained very easily 


■ oxidising anthracene with dichromate and dilute sulj)huric acid in the 
t, or, better, with nitric acid, which does not give nitro-derivatives. It 
n also be obtained from phthalic anhydride and benzene in presence of AICI 3 
^e above) or by electrolysing anthracene in 20 per cent, sulphuric acid in presence 
cerium, chromium, or manganese salts (Ger. Pat. 152,063, and Perkin, 1904). 

1 Of the many Derivatives of Anthracene, the following may he mentioned : anlkmcjme-^ 
hoxylic adds (a, j3, and y) ; dilorohromomitkrac.anes, which contain ^ the halogens in the 
lositions, as they form anthraquinone on oxidation ; inlro- and dimiro-aatltr acmes (y) ; 
■yitJiraminr, - NH.>, obtained from ;8*anthrol and NHg ; anthrols [a and /3), 

I • OH ; anilirone, and its tautomeride (see i)p. 18, 394); 


\OH/ 

■nthranol, C6H4<^ 


^ 00 / 

CH — . .-CHo- 

\C0H4 ; y-liydroa7ithraiwl, 0 <jHX 


......4, ^C«H4; anthrahydro- 

C(OH)/ \CH(OH)/ 

/C(0H)v 

nones, C ,1-14/ I >OoH4 (three isomerides : clvrysazol, rufol, and flavol) ; mithracene- 
phonic and disulphonic acids : anthraqidnoncsidphow^^ acids ; hydxoxnjanthm^ 



c/ ' - ~ ^ 

%nthvetfl<^dme acids, with which correspond anthrarnfin, chrysazvn, etc.) ; tetrahydroxyarUhra- 
nones (rufiojnn, anthmclmjsone, ejuin alizarin) hcxahydroxyarilhraqummics (rufigalUc add, etc.) ; 
rpyP and dimethyl-aiithracenes, C14H0 • CH., andOi4H^(CH3)2; pliemylanihmcenc, Cj Jio - G^Hr, : 

, /0(C(}H5)v 

” ^CqH 4 ; 2^^^eMylant7iranol (pJifJialM^^ NC(OH) 

/C(CoH3 )(OH). 


ylanlbrahjdrides, 


miji 


qjiydroxyantliranol (piiihaliddne), C(jH4.' 


\_ 


-CO- 




antJiracen e carhoxyl ic add 


QJJ 

g y), C44H2 -COoH; alhjlhydroanfhranols, 
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It can be puiified by crystallisation from nitrobenzene or aniline, wliicli 
dissolve it in the hot but not in the cold. Kinzelberger (Eng. Pat. 113,885, 
1920) purifies it by heating and shaking it with chlorobenzene or sol vent miphtha 
in presence of aq^ueous alkali (or with concentrated sulphuric acid), the anthra- 
quinone solution being decanted ofi and the solvent removed by distillation. It 
gives two isomeric nionosubstituted derivatives. 

It forms yellowish needles melting at 274° and boiling above 300 , and 
it dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, but is precipitated iinchang('d on 
dilution. It is very stable, is not easily oxidised and has tlu', clmi‘a.ct(‘r of a. 
diketone rather than of a quinone. It ’is not readily reduced, is only slightly 
volatile and has no pungent odour. That the two lateral benzene, nncka, have 
centric linkings and not olefinic double bonds is shown by the fact that, unlike 
anthracene {see above), anthraquinone does not fix ozone. 

When fused with potash, it gives benzoic acid and, when Iveatcd with 

CHYOH) 

zinc dust and NaOH, Hydroxyanthranol, C 6 H 4 < which has 

a blood-red colour in alkaline solution and is oxidised to antliracprinone in 
the air. Reduction of anthraquinone with Sn and HCl gives Anthranol, 
E(OH). 

I which is a weak phenol. 

\0(0H)/ 

More energetic reduction, such as distillation over zinc dust, yichls a,nthra- 
cene. The Schmidt reaction permits of the introduction of sulplionic or niti'o- 
groups into the non-substituted or the substituted nucleus of anthra,(]uinon(i 
derivatives, according as the reaction occurs in presence or in abscmce oi; boric; 
acid, a- or /3-Nitroderivatives can also be obtained, at will, by nu;ans of the 
same reaction (Ger, Pat. 163,042 of 1905), which is facilitatcMl hy iJic presence 
of mercury salts. 

Commercial anthraquinone cost before the war about (Iv. pei* kilo, ajul the 
sublimed chemically pure product 28.9. 

The most important derivative of anthraquinone is the 1 : 2-dihydToxy- 
compound or alizarin. CO OJi 


ALIZARIN (Dihydroxyanthraquinone), C14H8O4, or 



was at 


one time obtained exclusively from madder roots {Ruhia l/mionmi), from 
which Ruberythric Acid (a glucoside of the formula G 26 H 28 ^a 4 ) c'-xtracitnl ; 
this is separated into glucose and alizarin by boiling with dilute; sulphuric; acid. 
It is a very beautiful red colouring-matter and was known to tfu; ancievuts. 
Since 1870,^ following Graebe and Liebermann’s synthesis (18()9), it has bcavn 
prepared only artificially in the following manner : anthracene is c;onvii;rt(;(l 
by oxidation with H 2 SO 4 and lsra 2 Cr 207 into crude anthracpiinonc. 


This is then heated at 100° with concentrated sulphuric acid, which lc;aveB tlu^ anthi*a- 
quinone unaltered, while it converts the impurities into sulphonic acids solubk'- in water. 
The anthraquinone is then filtered and washed and heated at 160° with fuming Hulphuric‘. 
acid (containing 50 per cent, of free SO3), which converts it largely into tlic moiioHulphouic 
acid. The latter is dissolved in water and filtered to separate it from unaltered anthra- 
quinone ; neutralisation of the solution with caustic soda results in tho deposition of tlio 
sodium salt, which is only slightly soluble in cold water. One hundred parts of this salt arc; 
mixed with 25 parts of caustic soda and 12 to 14 parts of potassium chlorate, which faculi- 
tates the reaction ; the mixture is dissolved in the smallest possible amount of water and 


^ In 1868 France produced and exported madder to the value of £1,720,000 and £1,240,000 
respectively. The exportation fell to £800,000 in 1871 and to £160,000 in 1876, the production 
then ceasing entirely. 
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the liquid heated at 180° for two days in an autoclave fitted with a stirrer. The sulphonic 
group is thus replaced by hydroxyl (or ONa), and at the same time a second OH group is 
formed by the action of the chlorate : 

C„H,<°°>C„H 3 • SOjNa + SNaOH + 0 = Na,S 03 + 2H,0 + C„H,<^°>C„H,(0Na),. 

f^odium aiithraquiiionc- 
iiionosulphouatc 

The fused mass is run into water and acidified with sulphuric acid, the colouring-matter 
(alizarin) being thus liberated. 

According to Fr. Pat. 333,144, if fuming sulphuric acid acts on anthraquinono in j)i*esenc(^ 
of mercury, there is no partial formation of the m-sulphonic compound, tlie sulplio-group 
entering exclusively the ortho -loosition to the ketonic group. 

Alizarin may also be prepared (Ger. Pat. 186,526) without sulphonation by treating, 
say, 300 kilos of a mixture of NaOH and KOH with 30 kilos of NaClO^j (or Na^Oo, BaO^,, 
PbOo, etc.) dissolved in 100 litres of water, 100 kilos of anthraquiiione being then added and 
the liquid heated at 200° in an oil-bath until the oxidising agent disappears. After this, 
the mass is poured into water through which air is then passed ; the alizarin is precipitated 
with milk of lime, the precipitate being filtered off and decomposed with HGl and the 
alizarin purified from anthraquiiione residues by means of caustic soda. This method 
yields a purer product than other processes. 

Alizarin has been prepared recently by passing an electric current tlirough a mixture of 
anthraquinone and fused potash. 

AJizarin sublimes in fine, orange-red needles, melts at 289*^, and is almost 
insoluble in water and slightly soluble in alcohol ; owing to its phenolic groups 
it dissolves in alkali and also forms a diacetyl-derivative. When distilled with, 
zinc dust it forms anthracene. 

With metallic oxides it forms insoluble lakes of various colours, and on this 
is based its use in dyeing. With ferric oxide it gives a bluish black colour and 
with lime a blue lake ; the lakes of tin and aluminium are red (Turkey red). 

The constitution of alizarin is shown also by its synthesis from phthalic 
anhydride and catechol at 150° in presence of sulphuric acid : 

OeH,<gg>0 + jlj = H,0 + C«H,<Cg>C«H,<gg. 

Derivatives of anthraquinone and of hydroxyanthraquinone, especially the 
aminb-derivatives, form colouring-matters only when the two hydroxy-groups 
are in the ortho-position to one another. 

0,Ii4 • OH 

PHENANTHRENE, C 14 H 1 Q, or | II , is an isomeride of anthracene, 

CeH 4 • CH 

with which it occurs in tar. When pure, it forms shining, colourless scales, 
soluble in ether, less so in alcohol (with blue fluorescence) and only slightly 
soluble inw/ater ; it melts at 99° and boils at 340°. The separation of phenan- 
tlirene from anthracene is described above {see Anthracene). KSyntlietically 
it is obtained by condensing 1 mol. of o-nitrobenzaldehyde (or its higher homo- 
logues) with 1 mol. of sodium phenylacetate in presence of acetic anhydride : 

Ceft • CH 2 • CO^Na Hr NO^ • ■ CHO = H.O + NO. • C,H 4 • CH 

II 

CJI 5 • C • COoNa 

Sodiiiin a-i)lioiiyl-o- 
nitrocillnaIn^ll.(^ 

Reduction and diazotisation eliminate the NO^; treatment with powdered 

CeH 4 — CH 

copper then gives /3-Phenanthrenecarboxylic Acid, ( || , finm 

CeH 4 — C • GOoH 

which CO 2 is eliminated in the ordinary way with formation of phenanthrene. 
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When oxidised with chromic acid, it gives first Phenanthraquinone, 


/yellow crystals, m.-pt. 200°), and then Diphenic Acid, or 

CO,H COoH 

/ \ / 


O 0 H 4 • CO 

I I 

CfiH^ ■ CO 


The constitution of phenanthrene is established by its syntheses and by 
its oxidation products. The double linking betwecm the two metliinic carbon 
atoms is not shown by the ordinary reaction with pennanganate (Baeyer) 
(see p. 107), but is made evident by the reaction with ozone (B. Molinai'i, 1907 ; 
see p. 107). The constitutional formula of phenantlirene may be represente(l 
thus : 

CH OH 

CH C/=-\ C CH 
cl CH CH CH 


and it may, therefore, be regarded as formed by the condensation of three 
benzene nuclei. 

OCTAHYDROPHENANTHRENE, CiJI^g : see p. 731. 

OTHER CONDENSED NUCLEI OF LESS IMPORTANCE, foimd in ilic portions of 
petroleum and tar distilling above 360°, are as follow : 

C„H,~-(!ll 

I II 

riuorantlireno, CpsHio .Pyrciu', diglljo (’liryHciu', 

CioH„-CH 

I 11 ; 

Ci„H„-CH 

Picene, 

Retene lias m.-pt. 98° and b.-pt. 394°; Chrysene, m.-pt. 250'’, li.-pt. 448”; Picene, 
m.-jit. 364*^ ; Fluoranthrene, m.-pt. 110° and b.-pt. 250'^ (60 mm.) ; Pyrene, m.-pt. 148”, 
b.-pt. 260° (60 mm.). 


CH,,. I II 

>c„h,-(!h: 

G„H/ 

llctouo, t *11)11 [g 



BB. HETEROCYCLIC COMPOUNDS 

These are substances containing at least one nucleus, tlui atoms forming 
the ring being of more than one kind, they are not all carbon atoms as in 
the Jiomocyclic compounds as yet studied, one or more of tliose carbon atoms 
being replaced by nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, etc. One of the simplest of these 
heterocyclic compounds is furfuran. 

1. FURFURAN (Furan), C 4 H 4 OJ is a colourless liquid which is insoluble 
in water, smells like chloroform, boils at 32°, and is found among the first pro- 
ducts of the distillation of pine-tar. With metallic sodium it does not give 
hydrogen, so that the oxygen is not present as OH ; nor is it in the form of 
carbonyl (CO), since furan does not react with phenylhydrazine or hydroxyl- 
amine. It can be converted into coerulinic aldehyde, while, undei* ' suitn.ble 
conditions, succindialdehyde loses HgO giving furaii. These reactions indicate 
its constitution ; 


CH^-CHO CH:CHv \ , 

I =H,0+| >0( > 0 ) 

CHo-CHO CH:CH/ — -/ / 

Succindialdehyde Furan 
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A sliaving of pinewoocl. moistened with IICl gives a green coloration witli 
fiiiln. The latter reacts with HCl, forming a white mass. 


FURFURAL (a-Furol, Furfuraldehyde), C^HiOo, is obtained readily and abundantly by 
the action of sulphuric acid on pentoses, pentosans, and woody substances (.s'ee p. 527) ; 
it is found in fusel oil and in clove oil. It is a colourless oil of aromatic odour, turning]; 
brown in the air and boiling at 162'^ ; it is soluble in ale.ohol and, to a less extemt, in watc^r. 


Its aldehydic properties justify tlic constitution 


Cd-lO 



With alcoholic potash it 


gives a corresponding Furfuryl alcohol, 


(!1:L • OH 



and Pyromucic acid, 


CO.H 



the latter melts at 132°, sublimes readily; dissolves in hot water, decolorises alkaline per- 
manganate and combines with 4 atoms of bromine, the presence of two true olefinio double 
linkings being thus confirmed. If heated in a sealed tube at 275° it gives furfuran and (,K)o, 
With aniline and HCl, or with aniline acetate ])aper, it gives a characteristic intense red 
coloration {see i>. 528). 

2. THIOPHEN, occurs in tar and always accomi^anies benzene, on account of 

their similarity in boiling-point (84°) and other proi^erties. For the preparation of benzene 
free from thiophen, see pp. 630, 633. 

Thioplien is produced on a large scale, but in small yield, by passing acetylene or 
ethylene through boiling sulphur, or by passing illuminating gas over red-hot pyrites. 
W. Steinlcopf (1911) obtains an increased yield by passing a current of acetylene over 
pyrites contained in a revolving iron drum and heated to 300° in a f urnace, the exhausted 
pyrites being continually discharged and fresh pyrites introdxiced. The condensed liquid 
product contains 40 per cent, of thiophen, which can be extracted by fractional distillation. 

One of the syntheses of thiophen consists in the distillation of succinic acid in presence 
of phosphorus sulphide, hydrogen and hydrogen sulphide being evolved ; this synthesis 
confirms the constitution : 


HoC • COoH 

"1 

H„C ■ CO.H 


/3 a 
HC=CFL 
I 

HC=CH-' 


.s 


(Thiophen). 


Thiophen is a colourless and almost odourless, refractive liquid, boiling at 84°, and 
having the S]p. gr. 1*062 at 23°. The x^rcsence of the double linkings is confirmed by the 
quantitative addition of ozone. 

Pure thiox)hen, prepared synthetically, costs as much as £18 x^c^r kilo, 

CH:C(CH3). 

Dimethylthiophen {thioxene), | \S, is obtained by the interaction of the 

CH : C(CH3)^ 

enolic form of acetonylacetone and phosphorus pcntasulx 3 hide, and 1 : 4-diketones in 
general yield higher homologues of thiophen, which, when oxidised, give carboxyl groux)s 
in place of the side-chains. 

Thioi:)hen compounds, such as halogen and nitro -derivatives, sulphonic acids, etc., 
behave very similarly to those of benzene. 

With isatin and concentrated sulx 3 huric acid, thiophen gives a blue coloration {indo- 
fhenin, CigHy ■ NOS). 

3. PYRROLE, C 4 H 5 N, is found in small quantity in tar and in larger quantity in Dipx^el 
animal oil {hone oil), especially in the fraction distilling at about 130°, which is freed from 
pyridine bases by saponifying with soda and washing with dilute ' sulphuric acid. It is 
XDurified by converting into the potassium derivative, C. 1 H 4 NK (by the action of potassium), 
which is washed with ether, in which it is insoluble, and then treated with water, the 
pyrrole being thus liberated. 

After fractional distillation, it is obtained as a light, colourless oil, boiling at 131°, 
and possessing a faint odour of chloroform. It readily turns brown and polymerises under 
the action of light. With isatin and sulphuric acid it gives the blue indophenin reaction 
{see above). 
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A reaction characteristic of the pyrroles is the red coloration they give with a pine shaving 
moistened with HCl. * 

The hydrogen of the iminic group is replaceable by metals, acetyl, and alkyl groups. 

Pyrrole now forms the basis of a number of important compounds, which are obtained 
by various syntheses investigated by Ciamician and his collaborators during the past 
quarter of a century. 

The constitutional formula of pyrrole is as follows : 

^'HC CH/? 

4 ;i 

a'HC CHa 

N 

H 


this being deduced from a number of reactions and syntheses, e.g.^ the formation of pyrrole 
by the action of ammonia on y-diketones or on succinic aldehyde, with, intermediate 
formation of diammonaldehyde : 

CHo • CHO CH : OH^ 

I + NH 3 = 2H.>0 + I >N1-L 

CH 2 • CHO CH : CW 


This pyridine nucleus occurs frequently in nature, in combination with other groups 
in all^aloids (nicotine, etc.), in the colouring-matter of the blood and of chlorophyll, etc. 

CHo • CH : N • OH 

When boiled with hydroxylamine, pyrrole -gives succindialdoxime, | , 

CHo • CH : N • OH 

CH 2 • CHO 

which, with nitrous acid, gives succinic aldehyde, | 

CHo • CHO 

CH2 • COx 

Pyrrole is formed by the distillation of succinimide, | yNH, with sodium 

CH2 • CQ/ 

or zinc dust, while the oxidation of pyrrole with chromic acid gives maleimide, 
CH • COv 
II >NH. 

CH • CQ/ 


Pyrrole is changed by acids ; with HCl in the hot, it polymerises and condenses to a red 
mass {pyrrole red). It has a faint basic character, but gives a hydrochloride, (C,iH5N)3, HCl, 
only in ethereal solution. 

With the halogens it gives not additive products but only, like benzene, substituted 
derivatives. Tetraiodopyrrole (iodol) is obtained from pyrrole by the action of an alcoholic, 
alkaline solution of iodine ; it is an efficient antiseptic and is used instead of iodoform, 
being without the unpleasant odour of the latter. It melts at 190 °, and is colourless when 
freshly prepared, but it gradually turns brown and deposits iodine. 

With nitric and sulphuric acids, pyrrole resinifies ; the nitro-derivatives, which contain 
the isonitro-group, NOOH, are prepared indirectly {e.g., with alkyl nitrate). 

Pyrrole is analogous in many of its properties to the substituted phenols and anilines ; 
thus, a methyl- or acetyl-group united to the nitrogen (N-derivatives) is displaced, on 
heating, to a carbon atom (C-derivatives) : 


HC—CH 

HC—CH 

II II 

II II 

HC CH 

HC G-CHg; 

\/ 

> \/ 

N 

1 

NH 

1 

CH3 



HC—CH 


HC CH 



CO • CH3 


HC—CH 

HC C • CO • CHg. 

\/ 

NH 


w 


PYRAZOLE 
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Potassium pyrrolate, C 4 H 4 NK, and COo give pyrrolecarboxylic acid, C4H3(C02H) • NH 
(m.-pt. 102 °) ; this loses COo and gives pyrrole again when heated, while it loses water and 


forms a dimolecular anhydride, Pyrocoll, 



when treated with acetic 


anhydride. 

Like the substituted phenols, the C-alkylpyrroles give pyrrolecarboxylic acids by simple 
fusion with potash. In analogy with the formation of nitrosophenols from phenols, pyrrole, 
with ethyl nitrite in presence of sodium alkoxide, forms Nitrosopyrrole, which exists in 
tautomeric modifications : 


HC— C : NOH 


HCzzrCH 


HC OH 



and 


HC C:N0H. 



By means of chloroform and sodium alkoxide, another atom of carbon is introduced 
into the nucleus, a pyridine derivative being formed. 

Hydrogenated derivatives of pyrrole are formed more easily than those of benzene, and, 
like the latter, do not show purely aromatic properties. When pyrrole is reduced by means 
of zinc and hot acetic or cold hydrochloric acid, it yields Dihydropyrrole (or pyrroline, 
m.-pt. 91°), which, with HI and P, gives Tetrahydropyrrole (or pyrrolidinSj b.-pt. 87°), 



H2 

H 2 ; the latter, together with N-methylpyrroline, are the simplest cyclic alkaloids 


NH 


known and are found in tobacco. Pyrrolidine is found in carrot seeds and a C-methyl- 
pyrroline in pepper. 

When proteins are decomposed by means of trypsin or hydrochloric acid, the amino- 
acids formed are accompanied by lasvo-rotatory a-Pyrrolidinecarboxylic Acid. Among the 
products formed by the degradation of egg albumin by baryta is a'-pyrrolidone-a-carboxylic 


H2C— CH2 

I I 

acid, OC CH • CO 2 H, which is also known as pyroglutamic acid ; it melts at 183°, has 

\/ 

NH 


a neutral reaction and, when heated, loses CO 2 and HoO, forming pyrrole. 

PYRAZOLE, C 3 H 4 N 2 , is a heterocyclic compound with two nitrogen atoms in the 
ortho -positions. It can, indeed, be obtained by the condensation of 1 mol. of diazomethane 
with 1 mol. of acetylene : 

CH .N CH = N. 

Ill + CH 2 <i| =• I >NH{Pyrazole). 

CH \N CH = CH/ 


It is very stable, melts at 70°, is a feeble base, and has a neutral reaction in water. The 
a'yS^-dihydro-compound is known as Pyrazoline, CgHgNo, and the a'-keto-derivative 

CH : Nv 

of this, I yNH, as Pyrazolone. Condensation of methylphenylhydrazine, 

CHs-CO^ 

CHg • NH • NH * CgHg, with ethyl acetoacetate yields Dimethylphenylpyrazolone, 
CH3 • C-N(CH3). 

II \N * CgHr„ which bears the name antipyrine and is used medicinally 

H • C Cq/ 


owing to its marked antipyretic action on the animal organism ; it melts at 113°, dissolves 
in water and in alcohol, and gives a greenish blue coloration with nitrous acid and a red 
coloration with ferric chloride. 
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PYRAMIDONE is dimethylaminoantipyrine or phenyldimethylaminopyrazolone, 

/N(GH 3 ) • C • CH 3 

CgHg * N/ II , and is prepared by reducing isonitrosoantipynius with 

\C0 C • N(CH 3)2 

subsequent ali?;ylation (Meister, Lucius und Briining, Ger. Pat. 71,261, 1M)1). It (oi’uis a 
white crystalline powder, m.-pt. 108°, has a somewhat bitter taste, and dissohu^s l•(’!a,diIy in 
alcohol and in 18 parts of cold water. It is used as an. antipyrctie, the dose being gi’in. 

CHv 

THIAZOLE, C3H3NS, or | may be regarded as thiopheii with, one Vl\ 

CH = Ch/ 

group replaced by N. It shows analogies with the pyridine bases, dust as l)eiiz(‘iui may 
be obtained from aniline, thiazole may be obtained from amiiiotluazolo {see beUno). 

AMINOTHIAZOLE, CgHoNS • NHo, is obtained by the action of nionoehlorac-.etahkdiydc^ 
on pseudo-thiourea : 


CHo • Cl 


HN, 


+ 


\r 


CH— N. 


So • NH .„ 


>0— NH. = HCl + H.O + li 
CHO HS/ CH— 

and is a base analogous to aniline. 

N=CH. 

IMINAZOLE or Glyoxaline, C 3 H 4 N 2 or | \nH, melting at 1)2°, is a strong liase 

HC = ZW 

with a fishy odour, and is isomeric with pyrazole {see above) ; it is olitaincul l>y tlu^ ae-tion 
of ammonia on glyoxal in presence of a little formaldehyde. Alloxan {see ]). 485) may be 
regarded as a derivative of iminazole. 

LYSIDINE, Methyldihydroiminazole or Ethenylethylenediamine, C 3 H 3 (CPl 3 )N 2 H 2 , is 
administered as a solvent for uric acid. 

N=CHv 

OXAZOLE, C3H3NO, or | yO, is also termed Furazole, owing to its analogy 

hc=ch/ 

with furfuran {see above). Its phenyl derivatives arc known, as also aix^ i-hoH(‘ of Isooxazole, 
HC = 

I > 0 . 

HC=CH/ 

HC=:Nv 

OSOTRIAZOLE, [ /NH, is faintly acid and also faintly basic*, in <*.Iiara,(d.er. 

hc=n/ 

It melts at 22°, boils at 204°, and is soluble in water. 

N=CHv 

TRIAZOLE (or Pyrrodiazole), j \nH, melts at 121°, and is <‘xtr(‘m(‘ly soluble 

HC = n/ 

in water. 

HC=Nv 

TETRAZOLE, | yNH, is a weak acid which forms ex])loHive salts ; it nu'lts 
N=N/ 

at 155° and is soluble in water. 

HC=:N. 

AZOXAZOLE, I \o, is also termed Furazan. 

HC=N/ 


4. PYRIDINE AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

Pyridine is a heterocyclic nucleus containing 5 carbon atoms and 1 of: iiitrogcsn. 
It resembles benzene in its behaviour, but it is more stable or more iii(liffor<snt 
towards sulphuric, nitric, and chromic acids, permanganate, etc. Oxidation 
of the homologues with side-chains gives pyridinecarboxylic acids, iuul the 
latter, when distilled with lime, give pyridine. 
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Its hydro-derivatives are readily formed in a similar manner to hydro- 
benzenes. 

Halogen derivatives are obtained more easily by the action of PCI5 or 
SbClg at a high tempei'ature than by the action of the halogens themselves. 

Oxidising agents attach only the side-chains and not the pyaidine nucleus. 
With, sulphuric acid, a pyridinesulphonic acid is obtained, and this gives a 
hydroxyl-derivative of pyi’idine on fusion with, potasli, or a nitrile when treated 
with. KCN. There is ]i(‘,nce n mai*ked analogy to benzene, although direct 
nitration of pyridine is not j^ossible unless phenolic or a,Tninic groups are present. 

Pyridine and its deT'iva,tives arc decidedly basic in character (tertiary bases) 
and .form soluble salts witli hydrochloric or sulphuric acid and insoluble ones 
with chromic acid ; the double salts with platinum and gold, cldoiides are 
slightly soluble. Like tertiaj’y bases, they combine with metliyl iodide to foi-m 
quaternary bases. 

Fi'oni the complex alkaloidal groupings, pyridine compounds are often 
obtained either by distillation with caustic potash, or merely by energetic 
oxidation. 

Coal-tar and. Dippel animal oil contain various pyi‘idine compounds which, 
are separated after conversion into salts. 

General Methods of Formation, (a) The oxidation of quinoline (see later) 
yields first quinolinic acid (pyridinedicarboxylic acid), C5H3N(C02H)2, which 
then loses CO2, giving pyridine. /?-Methylpyridine is obtained by distilling 
acr aldehyde-ammonia ; this explains the presence of pyridine products in 
Dippel oil, acrolein and ammonia being formed in the dry distillation of non- 
clef atted. bones. 

An important synthesis is the general one of Hantzsch by which ethyl 
dihydrocollidinedicarboxylate, for example, is obtained by heating aldehyde- 
ammonia with ethyl acetoacetate ; other pyridine compounds are obtained 
from different aldehyde -ammonias and y3-ketonic acids : 

2 CHo • CO • CHo • OO2C0H5 -f CH3 • CHO + NH3 = 

C5N(CH3)3H2(C02C2H5)2 + 

From, tlie ester thus formed the hydrogen of the NIL and CH is eliminated by 
means of nitrous acid, and the resulting collidinedicarboxylic acid, when treated 
with potash and distilled w.ith lime, loses the two carboxyls and gives collidine 
(trimethylpyridine) ; oxidation of the latter gives pyridinecarboxylic acid, and 
elimination of carboxyl from this in the ordinary way forms pyridine. 

When ethylidene" chloride is heated with alcoholic ammonia, it yields 
Aldehydine, CgHjj • N. 


The constitution of 2 ^!jridine corresponds with that of benzene in which one methinic 
group, CH, has been replaced by a nitrogen atom. Korner in 1869 proposed the following 
constitutional formula, which still agrees well with all the general properties of the pyridine 
compounds : 


CH 

Hc/\cH 


Hdl^^CH 

N 


y 

i'6 2 

^ \l/^ 
N 


When pyridine is reduced with alcohol and sodium, it fixes six atoms of hydrogen, 
giving piperidine or hexahydropyridine, the constitution of which is shown by its synthesis 
when pentaniethylenediamine hydrochloride is rapidly heated : 


.CHo - CHo • NHo 
CH.,/ 

\CI-I.> CHo • NH. 


NH3 -f 


>CH.> • CHok 

CHo/ >NH. 

NcHo • CHo^ 
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When piperidine is heated with sulphuric acid it gives pyridine, and the latter, wlion 
strongly heated with hydriodic acid, gives normal pentane, ihe constitution, of pyridine 
is confirmed by the fact that the isomeric substitution products concspoiid o.\actly in 
number with those derivable theoretically from Korner’s formula. There arc, imlocd, 
three monosubstituted isomerides (a, and y), and six disubstituted i.somoii(lc.s : aa , 
a/3, a/S', I3y, ^(3', and ay. 

The position of a substituent group is determined by converting it into a carboxyl 
group with formation of the corresponding acid of known constitution {see. later). 
picolinic acid has the carboxyl in the a-position, nicotinic acid in the /^, and isonicotinic 
acid in the y-position. 

PYRIDINE, C 5 H 5 N, is a colourless liquid, boiling at 115” a,nd having tlio 
sp. gr. 1*0033 at 0 °. It dissolves in water in all proportions and ha,s a sliglit 
alkaline reaction (not sensitive to phenolphthalein, slightly to lit,nius, a,nd niorc 
so to methyl orange). 

It has an unpleasant odour and is hence used to denature alcoliol {ma p. 177). 

It forms a slightly soluble ferrocyanide, by means of which it am bo ])iirilied. 
It forms pyridineammonium iodides, e.g., CsHgN^GHsI, which witli .KOH in 
the hot gives dihydromethylpyridine, G 5 H 4 H 2 * NCH 3 , with, a cluiractcristic 
pungent odour. 

Metallic sodium polymerises pyridine, forming dipyridine, CioIT^oNo (b.-pt. 
290”), and y-dipyridyl, GioHgN^ or NG 5 H 4 • G 5 H 4 N (m.-pt. 1 Id”). Witli sii Ipliuric 
acid it gives ^-pyridinesulphonic acid, NG 5 H 4 • SO 3 H. 

Pyridine is administered in cases of asthma and has been suggest(ul {is a 
means of purifying synthetic mdigo. 

Mixed pyridine bases for denaturing cost before the war alxiut i.s*. 'M. per 
kilo and pure pyridine 8 .s. 

Of the homologues of pjnridine, the following may be mentiomHl : 

PICOLINE (Methylpyridine), NC5H4 • CH3, exists as three isorni^rici liquids similar to 
pyridine and of disagreeable odour; their boiling-points arc : a\ .121)'’ ; f3, 142" ; y, 144'’. 
Besides by general synthetical methods {see above), yS-picolinc is formed l>y heating st.ry(‘.h- 
nine with lime. a-Methylpyridine condenses with aldehydes by means of tlu^ mc^tliyl 
group, giving alUnes : NC5H4 • CH3 -f- GH3 • OHO - NOsH^ • OH. • 011(011) • (.111., Tlds 
a-picolylalkine gives up a molecule of water yielding a pyridine (buivativc^ with an un- 
saturated side-chain, e.g., a-allylpyridine, NCgH,! • CH : CH • OH . 5. 

These reactions proceed in one stage if zinc chloride is present with tlu^. al(l(diy(j(^. 

LUTIDINES (Dimethylpyridines), NC5H3(CH3)2 ; three isomerides ai‘o known, with the 
boiling-points : aa, 143° ; 170° ; ay, 157°. “ 

COLLIDINES (Trimethylpyridines), NC5H2(CH3)3, are isomeric witli propylpyridiiu^ 
a-AUylpyridine {see above) fixes hydrogen (alcohol and sodium ), giving tlu^. alkaloid CONIINE 
(inactive racemic), which is a-propylpiperidine ; fractional crystallisation of tartrati.’: 
separates the Isevo- from the dextro-form, the latter being identical with natural (umiine 
(the poison of hemlock), boiling at 167°. The asymmetric carbon atom esausing tlie activity 
is the a- one united with the propyl group. 

PYRIDONES or HYDROXYPYRIDINES, NC5H4 • OH. The tliree immumdoH am known, 
their boiling-points being: a, 107°; /3, 124°; and y, 148°. They are obtaiiual by luxating 
the corresponding hydroxypyridinecarboxylic acids with lime. They are idumoUit in 
character and give red or yellow colorations with ferric chloride. a-HydroxypyridiiK'. forms 
two series of derivatives corresponding with the two tautomeric formula^. : 

/G(OH)v • COv 

C2H2<^|^ \C2H2 and C2H2<^ 

the former giving, for instance, a methoxypyridine and the latter a methylpyridone. 

PYRIDINEMONOCARBOXYLIC ACIDS, NC5H4 • COgH, The three isomerides are as 
follow: a or picolinic acid, m.-pt. 135° ; /3 or nicotinic or nicotic acid, m.-pt. 231° ; y or 
isonicotinic acid, m.-pt. 309°. 

They are formed by oxidation of pyridine derivatives with a side-chain or liy elimination 
of one carboxyl from the pyridinedicarboxylic acids, that nearer to the nitrogen being the 
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more easily eliminated. Nicotinic acid is obtained on oxidation of nicotine. When boiled 
with sodium amalgam in a highly alkaline solution, these acids lose nitrogen as NH 3 and 
give saturated, open-chain, dibasic hydroxy-acids. 

When the carboxyl is in the a-position (with the dicarboxylic acids also), an orange 
coloration is given with reS 04 . 

As they are both acid and basic in character, they exhibit analogies with glycocoll (see 
p. 423). 

The PYRIDINEDICARBOXYLIC ACIDS, NC 5 H 3 (C 02 H) 2 , have the following melting- 
lioints : aa' or dipicolinic acid, 226° ; /3/3' or dinicotinic acid, 323° ; a/3 or quinolinic acid, 
190° ; ajS' or isocinchomeronic acid, 236° ; ay or lutidinic acid, 235° ; /3y or cinchomeronic 
acid, 249°. 

Quinolinic acid is formed by the oxidation of quinoline, its constitution being thus 
established, and since in the hot it loses CO 2 from the a-position, giving nicotinic acid, the 
constitution of the latter is also fixed. 

Pyridinetricarboxylic acids (obtained by oxidising cinchonine or quinine), as well as 
pentacarboxylic acids and hydroxypyridinecarboxylic acids, are also known. 

HYDROPYRIDINES. The dihydropyridines are mentioned above. The tetrahydro- 
2)yridines and their derivatives are known also as piper idemes, while the hexaliydro'pyrulineti 
and their derivatives — included in the term, pipteridines — embrace pipecoline, NCgHiy • CH 3 ; 
hipetidine, NC 5 H 9 (CH 3)2 ; cop)ellidine, NC 5 Ha(CH 3 ) 3 , etc. 

PIPERIDINE, NC 3 H 44 , is obtained by heating piperine ox pnp^erylpiperidine, CgHujN ■ 
CjaHflOg (m.-pt. 129°), which is the alkaloid contained in pepper, and is formed by tlie 
condensation of 1 mol. of piperic or piperinic acid, C 12 H 10 O 4 , or 

0H2<°>C5H3 • OH : OH • OH : CH • CO 2 H, 


with 1 mol. of piperidine. For the constitution and syntheses of the latter, see p. 741. 

Piperidine boils at 106°, has an odour of pepper, is strongly basic, and is soluble in water 
or alcohol. With it gives amino valeraldehyde. 

Piperidine, being a secondary base, forms with 2 CH 3 I an ammonium iodide derivative 
which, when distilled with silver oxide, gives .an unsaturated open-chain, tertiary base ; 
in its turn the latter, with CH3I, AgoO and distillation, loses triinethylamine and forms 
piperilene, CHo : CH ■ CH^ • CH : CHgl 


To the group of heterocyclic compounds belong the following, which are of 
little importance : 


0 


N 


CH 


0 


HC CH 

II II 

HC 

CH 

II 

HC 

1 

CH 

II 

CHa 

CH„ 

1 

HC CH 

HC 

CH 

N 

N 

OH, 

CH.> 


CO 


N 


CH 




Pyrone or pyrocomane 
(in.-pt. 32'-') ; tho iso- 
meric a -pyrone is 
coumalin 


Pyrazine or altiine 
(m.-pt. 47°) is basic 
and with H gives 
piperazine, C 4 H 10 N 2 


Pyrimidme 
or w-diazine 


(m.-pt. 22 °) 


Morpholine, 
a base, b.-pt. 
129 '^ 


From these compounds may be derived coumalinic or cmnanic acid^ 
C5H3O2 * CO2H (also formed from malic acid); meconic acid, X5H02(0H) 
(C02H)2, which can be obtained from opium and gives /pyromeconic acid hy 
elimination of CO2 ; chelidonic acid, C5H202(C02H)2, which is found in celan- 
dine, loses CO2 giving comanic acid and pyrone. 


ALKALOIDS 

These are found in various plants and have medicinal and often poisonous 
properties ; some of them, such as caffeine, theobromine, etc., were described 
on pp. 4-37 et seq., and the principal ones having basic characters {vegetable bases) 
will be considered here. 

They are almost all laevo-rotatory and have an alkaline reaction and a 
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bitter taste. They are soluble in alcohol and to a less extent in ether, and are 
usually insoluble in water and in alkali ; in acids they dissolve witli formation 
of crystallisable salts. Nearly all alkaloids are precipitated from tlieir solutions 
by tannin, phosphomolybdic acid, potassium mercury iodide, Hglo, KI, or 
aromatic nitro-derivatives {e.g., picric acid, etc.), etc.^ From plants tliey are 
extracted with acid solutions and are then liberatecl with allcaJi and either 
distUled in steam or, if they are non-volatile, filtered off. 

When converted into salts by means of strong acids, their specific i-otatoi'y 
power is not greatly influenced, since these acids are almost coniphite.Iy dis- 
sociated in aqueous solution ; with weak acids, however', th,c_ salts a-re, only 
slightly dissociated, and hence the rotatory power is different, being diui f;o very 
different ions. 

A. Pictet (1906) regards the alkaloids not as assimilation products of tlu! 
organism, but rather as nitrogenous decomposition products of pi'oteins, nuchiins, 
chlorophyll, etc., which have condensed with other substances pi'e,se.nt in the 
plants. It is supposed that alkaloids containing the pyrrole gi'oup liav(,! tlieir 
origin in protein or chlorophyll, in which such group is certainly ])resent, wliilc 
those wfith a pyridine grouping have a similar origin, the transfornia.tion of tin; 
pyrrole into the pyridine nucleus being possible even in the la,bora.tory ; the 
pjuidine or quinoline group itself does not appear to exist in the proti;iuK, 
chlorophyll, etc.® 

* Separation and Tests of Alkaloids. A. mixture of these is separated as foUcuvs : 

I. From the neutral or acid aqueous solution, ether extracts : <ll(fUaUn, pi(rolo,vin, jind 
colchicine, and from a solution of these the first and last are precipitated by tannin. 

II. From the alkaline aqueous solution, ether extracts : coniine, nlcoline, hmeinr, drlphlninv, 
narcotine, veratrine, atropine, strychnine, aconitine, quinine, codeine, and pkyemiiiinnm^ 

III. From the aUvaline aqueous solution, chloroform extracts : cinchonine, caffeine, eurarine, 
morphine, -solanine, and theobromine. 

The separate alkaloids can he distinguished by the following colorinu^.trii*. tests, aiTanged 
by Hager. The colours are represented shortly (as with the colouring-rnattfu’s ; sec hiln) as 
follow ; 0 = orange ; B = blue ; Br = browm ; D = decolorised or (uilonrlciss ; Y • yellow ; 
Or = grey ; Bl black ; R — red ; r = rose ; On ~ green ; V - violet ; • [- - iniense ; 
— = weak. The reagents most commonly used are : 

(1) Erdjnami’s reagent : to 20 drops of a .solution containing 10 ilrojis of UNO., (sp. gr. 1*151^) 

and 20 c.c. of water are added 40 c.c. of concentrated One (((mt.inu'td’o of this 

liquid is poured on to 1 to 2 grms. of the dry alkaloid and the clianges observed afl.i^r 15 to 1)0 
minutes. 

(2) Frdhdc's reageiii : 0-5 grm. sodium molybdate in 100 c.c. cone. H.>U)^. 

(3) Mandelm's reagent: 1 grm. ammonium vanadate in 200 grms. (inonohydrate), 

(4) Marquisas reagent : a solution of formalin in sulphuric acid. 

(5) Lafoids reagent : sulphuric acid solution of ammonium selenite. 

2 Synthesis of Alkaloids and Medicine. Even during the moat remoter ages liunnui linings 
sought remedies for their ailments in the principles contained in various plants and aniniiils. 
Galen (a.i>. 131-200) studied various medicines more rationally than had been proviously done 
by Hippocrates (400 R.c.). 

Numerous medicines proposed by Galen were used as sovereign remedies for sonu^ centui’iifs, 
until indeed Paracelsus (1493-1541) gave a new direction to medicine by con testing Gie Gn'ory 
of Galen and of Avicenna and by founding iatrochemislry, which had suc.h a large following in 
the ]\'Iiddle Ages, and which ultimately degenerated into the most' fautaslicf soi’cer y (m- “ History 
of Chemistry,” Vol. L, p. 14). 

Modern chemistry alone could yield medicine real support, liy j’igoroiis (uini.rol of 
physiological and chemical actions of all the natural and artificial drugs. 

In the past the curative properties of various substances were discovered liy ])iire chancii ; 
this was the case, for instance, with antifehrin (acetanilide), which was adininisleriMl to a patient, 
in mistake for naphthalene. Nowadays, however, a rational procedure is followed, uso being made 
either of analogy in chemical constitution between the substance under consideration and ot lun's 
of known action or of systematic physiological tests, first on animals and afterwards on human 
beings. 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth century, the energies of chemists were directed to tlu^ 
discovery of the active and essential principles of those paks of plants successfully applied in 
medicine. When these were isolated in the pure state, attempts were made to establish 1.h(dr 
chemical structures and, in some cases, to effect their manufacture synthetically. 

As early as 1805 Sertiirner discovered and isolated morphine, the active principle of opium, 
and in 1821 Pelletier and Caventou discovered the alkaloids of cinchona bark, which were studii^i 
in 1850 by Strecker with the object of ascertaining their chemical constitution. The syu thesis 
of these alkaloids was by no means an easy task, but in cases where they themselves havi; not 
been obtained by laboratory reactions, simple derivatives have been prepared, and these often 
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exhibit similar therapeutic properties. Thus synthesis has given codeine, (or niethylmorphino) 
and dionine (ethylmorphine), which in many cases are excellent substitutes for morphine, as they 
are scarcely if at all poisonous. Derivatives of cocaine, such as mcaine (a derivative of 7 -methoxy- 
piperidine ; Ger. Pats. 90,235 and 97,672), and of quinine, such as euquinine (the carbethoxy- 
derivative of quinine, without the bitter taste of the mother-substance), have also been prepared. 

Chemical investigation not only gives new products hut leads to improved manufacture and 
consequent cheapening of the old ones. Thus, quinine, which 20 years ago cost £40 per kilo, 
was sold before the war in a highly pure state for 32s. Vast works now turn out enormous 
quantities of sjmthetic drugs, although these are administered in doses of centigrams ; thus, 
anii'pyrine, discovered by Knorr, was consumed to the extent of hundreds of thousands of kilos 
in the first few years during which influenza made its appearance. 

Modern industrial conditions have rendered possible the development of saroilicrapy {se.e p. 138), 
and great results are now promised by organotlmrapy or ototherapy. This is based on the fairly 
general phenomenon that in the different organs of a healthy individual substances are continually 
produced capable of guarding them against different affections. This principle, introduced 
vaguely and confusedly by Brown-Sequard in Prance in 1391, in 1805 brought forward 
VOL. II. 48 
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The work of Pictet and of Ellinger has shown how these groups, occurring in 
the alkaloids, may be derived from the transformation of the pyrrole and indole 
groups. Ciamician and Ravenna (1911-1913) found that tlie production of 


mth triumph by Baumann, who found that in many persons goitre is duo to dolic^itmt .swu’oihin 
of iodo-products by the thyroid glands {see Vol. I., p. 102), and, having cxtrac.ied tlie actives 
iodine principle, ihyroidin, from the thyroid of healthy sheep, that this eonstitutc's a rapid and 
effective cure for goitre. For the treatment of other diseased organs, ovarin, (rrchrin., nnelein, 
etc., were prepared from the corresponding organs of healthy animals. 

Coal-tar derivatives have been emidoyed for the synthesis, not only of ariilieial alkaloids, 
antipyretics, and antiseptics, but also of an important group of annisllwlic or liiipnolir substaucuhs 
which have been of great service to medicine and especially to surgery in rcuuh'ring paiiilesH 
the most complicated operations. At first, substances such as vUicr and chloTojorni w<M’e employed 
which produced ancestkesia of the organism, but the use of these, cspecu'ally of eiiloroform, 

was attended by much inconvenience and often by death of the patient. Sulphnrii! (^l,her was 
recognised as an anaesthetic by Faradaj^- as early as 1818, hut it was used for </ho iirsfr time hy 
the American doctor, C. W. Long, in 1842. 

The anaesthetic is carried by the blood into contact with the iiorve-eeiitreH which jxu’ceive. 
pain, producing a poisoning and a paralysis which last for some time, but at the saane iime^ thosti 
centres which govern the action of the heart and of respiration arc also afVeetcMl, tilius e.ausing 
the dangers and disturbances accompanying general anabsthesia. '!rho nervous (uiriTmts start 
from the periphery, from the points where the surgical operation, begins, and, aix^ tnuismitted 
to the brain, which transforms them into the sensation of pain, and it is preeisedy by t-h(‘. inllueiuie 
of the anaesthetic on the cerebral centres that pain is avoided. Amesthesia e.cases to be dangerous 
when the paralysis is effected on the peripheral nerve-oentres at the lioginning of the nervous 
currents, without, however, reaching the brain. In this way the ideal of local anfcsf.hma was 
arrived at, this being much more rational and much less dangerous, since by its means only tins 
single organ or region of the body to be operated on is rendered inseiiRible.' 

To chlorofonn, ether^ etc., were added, in 1885, cocaine.^ whitih para.lyHes only the K(mHitiv<‘! 
peripheral nerves and does not influence the motor nerves. It can now be inditiatcnl, wlii{!h 
specific atomic groupings in the molecules of ancesthetics or hypnoHcs confer on tluhse tludr N|)(H:ial 
properties. 

Hypnotics include those of (1) the chloral hydrate group, to which, Ixdong also ('.hloralamide 


(chloralformamide) and paraldehyde; (2) the tert.amyl ahiohol ehiss, 

characterised by the i)resence of a hydroxyl and of a carbon atom unikHl to IhrfMMdkyl groujw, 
the action of these compounds increasing with the molecular weight ; (8) tlio intierm(Hlial<^ 
dormiol [tert. amylchloral, CCI3 • CH(O.H)(dC5H„ ) ] class ; (4) tlu^ uretbam^. dcuavatl v(',s, including 
[methvlDronvlearbinoliirethfl.Tift NPr . • DO . • ni-IY'’ 

containing 


the action of these compounds increasing 

dormiol [tert. amylchloral, CCI3 • CH(O.H)(dC5H„ ) ] class ; ( 4 ) tlu^ uretbam^. dcnnvatl v(',s, including 
hedonnl [methylpropylcarbinol urethane, N-H. • CO • 0 • OH(CI :I3)((J3;H7) ( ; ( 5 ) a, group of (!omi)ou!i(ls 
containing a single carbon atom united to two alkyl groups and to two suloiionic, rcsidiu's, 
CH SO ‘OH o j, i 1 

CsHg^^^^So! • c!h 5 or diothylsulph(>neni(dbyl<^i,hybnclbane) ; 

p studied by E. Fisefier and consisting of urea derivatives, e.r/., .N llo • 00 • • {!() • 


e.g.y irional 
(6) a group 

CH(C3Hg)2 (diefJii/lacetylurea) or, better, dkihyhmlonyhirea, dO<;^j j. ' (dkdbvl- 

barbituric acid), which hears the name of veronal (m.-pt. lOT ; it was ])r(vpar<Hl by fe. Fistdjfu’ 
and ,T. Mering, patented by Messrs. Merck in 1903 and then made by .Mc^ssrs. bi*. liaycir, of 
Elberfeld) and serves to replace chloroform, being free from the dangerous eonwMjiKuuMvs’of th<'. 
latter (provided that it is not administered to patients with weak kidueyH). ( lhu,tig(^ of tlu^ alkvl 
groups m veronal is accompanied by change in the properties ; thus’ diirndhylbarbituric; acid 
has no hypnotic properties, dipropylbarbituric acid is more off(‘ctiv(^ l,lm,ri v(u-oual, wliiU^ 
di benzyl barbituric acid is without action, possibly owing to its slight solubility. 

According to H. Meyer and Overton, all substances eapablo of disHolving fatis ar(^ more or 
less anesthetic, and according to JSTicloux (1909) the substance of the nervous HVH(,(un contains 
an abundance of hpoids, ^.e., of compounds soluble in the same solvcntH as fats ami lumcv capablt', 
01 nxmg the anesthetics (they may contain nitrogen and also phoHiiliorus). Thus tlu^ ((uantity 
ot anesthetic fixed by the organism and hence effective is diro(;tly relattul to tlm <(uanti(,y uf 
lipoids present in the various parts of the body. It is also interesting that stnuiturai isonierisni 
produces marked chanp m the physiological action, trap(immnc, for instamu^, being an 
anesthetic, while benzoyltropine acts as a mydriatic. ^ 

anesthetics, orthoform (methyl ester of '//i-amiuo-^i-hydroxybcnzoic 
acid), altpine, holocaine, may be mentioned. ‘ 

however, that local anesthesia may be efficacious and lasting, it is rnuu^ssary to 

^ % causing the venous blood at that pliua^ to stagnate 1 )y 

fbp circulation. The same end was reached later by intense .kxuil cooling rirodm^cd by 

the rapid evaporation of ethyl or methyl chloride, ^ ‘ 

operations {e.g., in the thorax, etc.), adrenaline, (.' 'M.,(()in., •(!H(()n) 
P'’oduoes considerable contraction oif tlw^ l,lood.V(!H.s(dH 

rnStbeti^rnktas b?w although t prevents tell blood from arriving: tin, 

an^stlietic can thus be kept as long as is desired m the inoculated roLdon. 'I'ho Hubstitution 
of cocaine by atomine (less poisonous) leads to partial spiml anccsthma or medullary unrasthosia, 
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alkaloids in plants {e.g,, in Datura and tobacco) may be increased up to 30 per 
cent, by inoculating the plants with pyridine tartrate, which undergoes complete 
transformation into alkaloids. Salicylic alcohol injected into maize plants 
yields salicin and in general chemical compounds inoculated are found in the 
plants, not in the free state, but converted into glucosides. Thus, the plant 
protects itself against the poisonous action of these substances by converting 
them into innocuous compounds. These observations explain why the powerful 
alkaloids produced in certain plants as waste j)roducts of the decomposition of 
C()mj)lex niti'ogenous substances exert no harmful action on tlu^ plants, although 
in. the free state they exercise serious clh^cts on tlui animal organism, which is not 
able to immunise itself. Inoculation of ])lants with. non-.niti‘ogenous substances 
may also increase the formation of alkaloids, injection of glucose into tobacco 
increasing the amount of nicotine formed by 40 ]jer cent. 

CONIINE, is found in hemlock [Conium mamlalum). For its 

constitution and syntheses, see above. 


NICOTINE, CjoH^^No, is a strong' diacid base which, in combination, with malic and 
citric acids, forms the poisonous alkaloid of tobacco. .It is an oil boiling at 247*'’ and ])ossess- 
ing a very strong odour ; it is soluble in water, alcohol, or ether, and turns brown in the air. 
When oxidised by permanganate it forms nicotinic acid, and as further it contains also a 
pyrrolidine group, its constitution is represented as follows : 


.CH=C1I\ ^CH, 


=^N — Cli'^ 


-CH.> 

I ■- 

■N(CH:,)— CHa 


Synthetically it is obtained from y5-aminopyridine which is converted into its mucic 
acid salt, and then i^asses through the following stages : 
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Nicotine 


Practically it is prepared from ordinary tobacco extract, by diluting, rendering strongly 
alkaline with NaOH, and extracting with ether. From the ethereal solution, the alkaloid 
is extracted by shaking with dilute sulphuric acid and decanting off the acid solution. The 
latter is again made strongly alkaline and shaken with ether, and the ethereal solution 
dehydiated by means of solid NaOH. The ether is then distilled off and the remaining 
nicotine distilled in a stream of hydrogen. 

It is a very powerful j)oison and is used medicinally to counteract nervous irregularity 


which now permits the most difficult surgical operations on the abdominal organs and even 
I’cndcrs possible painless childbirth. 

Adrenaline or su/prarerwrie, OH i^ ^CH(OH) • GH 2 * NH • CH^, was extracted from 

OH " 

the suprarenal gland in 1901 by Takamine. Synthetically it may be prepared in various 
ways, c.p., treatment of chloracetocatecliol (from catechol and chloracetic acid) with excess of 
methylamine gives methylaminoacetocatechol {adrenalone), and reduction of the latter forms 
racernic adrenaline, which is less active than, the natural he vo-rotatory compound; separation 
of the optical antipodes is effected by preparing the dl-tartrate, the salt of the hevo-base being 
only slightly soluble in methyl alcohol. Nagai (1019) treats diacetylprotocatechualdehyde with 
nitromethane (1 mol.) in presence of a weak alkali; the diacetoxyphenylnitroethanol, 
C«H3(0 * CH3C0)2 • CH(OH) • CHo * NHg, formed being crystallised, Avashed with ether, and treated 
with zinc and acetic acid in presence of formaldehyde. Simultaneous reduction and methylatiorv 
then occur, giving diacetyladrenaline. The zinc is removed as sulphide, and hydrolysis of the 
diacetyl compound effected by means of hydrochloric acid. 
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of the heart and is employed in agriculture, as tobacco extract, to kill iiiwuitn." 

75 per cent, nicotine cost before the war 148^. per kilo, and the pui c |)I (k u(. / « -v. 

French and Italian Governments place at the disposal of agricwlturistH lobmr.o (‘xlmel to 
10 per cent, of nicotine) at about 2s. 6d. per kilo (pre-war). 

1 Tobacco is a herbaceous plant, originaUy an annual but now somotinu's ii liicnniiii, of tli<i 
order Solonacese {Nicotiana tabacum), which includes about litty "l’‘‘‘j'™ 'Jjlj . 

American origin, e.g., the Virginia tobacco plant mim q; , ‘ ' ’ 

large-leaved tobacco (N. Utissima, N. rushca, N. mffnibmm, ote.). l licso glow \w II m van o a 
coiLtries, as is shown by the following Table, giving the moan produciu.n ol nuv tobacco a b.w 
years ago (the figures given are tons) : 



Output 

United States . 

250,000 

British India . 

185,000 

Austria-Hungary 

70,000 

Russia 

58,000 

Turkey . 

40,000 

Germany 

37,000 

(a) Belgium, (6) Al- 
geria, (c) Australia, 

(d) Porto Rico, 

(e) Roumania, 
(/) San Domingo, 
(^ 7 ) Ceylon, each 
about . 

5,000 

(a) Italy, (&) Switzer- 
land, (c) Servia, 
(d) Sweden, each 
from 1,500 to . 

2,300 


Imports 

less 

Exports 


14.000 

45.000 


(a) 10,000 
(c) 5,000 
(e) 1,300 


(&) 5,000 

(c) 1,000 

(d) 4,300 


Exports 

less 

Imports 


115,000 


5,000 

14,000 


(d) 4,500 
(/) 3,000 
iff) 3,000 


Dutdi Imlios . 

. 1 ) 11 ) 11,11 
Enince . 

CiiVia 

PhilippiiiL'H 
IlDizil 
Greece . 

(a) Bosnia, (/)) 
Nctlierlamls, (tf) Ar- 
gentine, (d) (loehin 
China, (<’■) Mt'xleo, 
each about 
(fl) China, (/)) I’ani- 
guay aud otlier 
countries, togetlier 
Great Britain . 


Output 


tlx ports 

.‘{4,000 

20,000 

2.5,000 

2 :{,ooo 

18,1)00 

21,000 


13,500 

22,000 


12,000 

17,000 


I 1,000 

0,0()0 

(r) 5,200 

5,()00 

3, 300 

120,000 


(fp 5,500 
(0) 5,000 

50, ()()() 



Italy imported before the war about 2000 tons of tobacco loaf (alioui/ £1,080,000) and cixporOnl 
manufactured tobacco to the value of about £200,000. 

The world’s pre-war production of raw tobacco varied from 000,000 to 1,000,000 IiOIIh, of 
value of £48,000,000 to £56,000,000. The price was alxmt £,‘12 to £40 pen* ton for ordinary 

quality and £120 to £1.00 for iho litu^r 
(Manila, Havana, iSurmitra). 

Ordinary tobacco plants a,n^ only slightly branclu'd 
and have a height of about 1 nudiro, nitliougli some 
exceed 1|- motro. They are studtbxl wilrlt sticky bail's, 
and the leaves arc wide and oval or, sotiudlrnoH, long 
and narrow, as with, (.liinoso tobac.co (jV. r///xc//.i/.s). 
The flowers are in (dusters juid rcisciniblci tlioso of 
potatoes, but arc usually llosli-nMl. cultivation 

of tobacco rccpiircH a good soil ricb in humus, and 
the climate, soil, and mode of growing cx(n't a con- 
siderable infiiienoo on the (jnality of th(^ t-obatau). 'Plu' 
readiness with which a toba(uu) burns in t.ho form of 
cigars depends on the potash-content of t.ho plant., 
while chlorides hinder the ('.ornbustion. On. this 
account fertilisation with stable manun^, H(nvag(s or 
potassium chloride is avoided, prehwcnce b<nng given i 
to potassium or ammonium sulpliatc^ mixed with a litt le 
Thomas slag and. stable manure, young plant s 

from the forcing house are planttxl out, in about* 
March, and at the liegirming of .Inly the dry and dirty 
leaves near the soil are detached, irOg(d.ber vvdth, t In^ 
useless branches and the ilowers. ^Plu^ otlnu*, nscd'ul 
leaves are then removed as th(\y begin to y<dlow and 
are dried on strings or in skuim drying-ovens, and are 
then sorted and tied in bundles. 

In January the leaves arc placed in liea,ps so as 
to induce fermentation, w'hie.h remdeu's tluun brown 
and gives them flavour. 

The leaves arrive at the fac.tory in cloth bales. 
They are first sorted into kinds suitabb^ for di(T(u*(mt, 
types of tobacco and are then Ixuiten to remove sand 
and dust. They are then arranged in lav(M's, each of 
w'hich is sprinkled with 5 to IB i)er cent, salt solution 
(it is this which remhwH cigars hygroH(a>pic) to soft.cn 
it, to facilitate the subsecpient operat.ions and to 
prevent putrid fermentation. In this H(.ai.e it is sottH's- 
times placed in tepid apartments to initiate a second 



Fig. 466. 
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ATROPINE, Ci^Ho^O.jN, is the alkaloid, of the berries of Alropa helladomia (deadly 
nightshade) and of the fruit of Datura stramonium (thorn -ajDple). In dilute solution it is 
used as a mydriatic (enlarging the pupil of the eye) and as an analgesic (relieving pain). 
It is somewhat poisonous and melts at 115 -5°. As the products of the decomposition of 
atropine in various ways comprise he])tainetliylene derivatives, substituted pyrrolidines 
and piperidines, tropine, and tropic acid or a-phenyl-/?-]iydroxypro- 

pionic acid, OH • OHo *HJH(0(jH5) ‘ atropine is regarded as an ester, a tropate of 

tropine, the structure of the latter (which has also been jnepared synthetically) being, 

CHo—CH CPL> (a) 

I I 

N • CHa CH • OH (ra.-pfc. C2° ; h.-pt. 220”). 

I I 

CHi— CH CH. (a) 

Hyoscyamine, stereoisomeric with atropine, melts at 101)'^. 

Tropine, formed by the splitting of atropine with barium hydroxide, is a tertiary base 
containing a secondary alcoholic group and is therefore known also as iropanol. When 
oxidised with chromic acid, it forms first a ketone, tropinone, and then tropinic 

acid, CH3 N : C.iHq(C 02H)(CH2 • COoH), owing to the nqoture of the piperidine ring. With 


fermentation, which refines the milder qualities ; in some cases this end is attained hy washing 
with dilute solutions of salts, alkali, or acid, or, more rarely, by torrefying at ()0° to 70°. 

The best flavour and aroma are obtained, however, by curing, i.e., by immersing the leaf in 
an aqueous solution of saccharine substances, various drugs, nitre, colouring-matters, aromatic 
substances, alcohol, etc. (each manufacturer has his particular method of curing) ; the drained 
or pressed leaves are then left in heaps for a longer or shorter time until they are uniformly 
soaked. 

By suitable machines the ribs of the leaves are either cut or beaten off and the cut leaves 
then dried by heating in revolving metal drums ; the dried loaves are rapidly cooled in a current 
of air, etc. The subsequent operations for the preparation of cigars, cigarettes, cut tobacco for 
pipes, or snuff are merely mechanical and need not be described here. 

Mention may, however, be made of recent attempts to diminish the harmful effects of tobacco, 
which is now smoked in every country in the world. It seems that when the Spaniards invaded 
America, the use of tobacco was already known in that country, and they not only extended its 
use there but introduced it into Europe (by the Thewet brothers in 1517), arousing grave appre- 
hension owin.g to a statement by the medical men that it was highly injurious to health. In 
1613 Tsar Michael Federowitz prohibited its use in his territory under penalty of death or of 
the cutting off of the nose. James I. of England published in 1619 a decree forbidding the use 
of tobacco and describing smoking as a “ habit disgusting to the sight, nauseating to the smell, 
dangerous to the brain, harmful to the heart, and spreading around the smoker repugnant 
exhalations.” In 1600 the Senate of Berne punished the use of tobacco like robbery or homicide, 
and in 1623 Amurat IV. prohibited its use by the Turks in order that they might not become 
intoxicated or infertile. To human nature, however, the forbidden fruit is the most desired, 
and, being useless, is none the less necessary. The employment of tobacco spread rapidly 
everywhere, and many States, to limit its consumption, imposed enormous taxes on tobacco, 
and ended by making it a Government monopoly and thus deriving a vast income to the Treasury. 

Since then no Government has occupied itself with the health of its subjects, the only care 
being the enlargement of the Exchequer. In Italy, after the partnership between the Government 
and a private company from 1868 to 1883, the trade in tobacco became a monopoly of the State, 
which derived from it a net annual income of about £7,000,000 (pre-war ; in 1920 far more). 

The mean yearly pre-war consumption of tobacco per head was as follows: North 
America, 3-1 kilos ; Netherlands, 2-5 ; Belgium, 2*8 ; Switzerland, 2-3 ; Germany, 1-5 ; Austria- 
Hungary, 1*5 ; Sweden, 1-2 ; Russia, 0-9 ; Servia, 0-8 ; France, 0-8 ; England, 0*7 ; Italy, 0*G ; 
Roumania, 0-2 ; Denmark, 0-1 ; l^inland, 0-1. 

The harm caused hy tobacco is due especially to the nicotine, to which man becomes 
accustomed without serious inconvenience, in the same way as to change of climate, food, drink, 
or other conditions. Attempts have been made in recent years to render tobacco less injurious 
by extraction of the nicotine with one of a number of solvents, hut such treatment results in 
the removal of the aromatic substances of the tobacco (see also Ger. Pats. 178,962, 197,159, 
and 212,410 of 1908). 

Better results are obtained by filtering the smoke through fibres or textile materials before 
it reaches the mouth. Thus the Thoms process (Ger. Pat. 145,727), which has proved very 
satisfactory, consists in arranging in the mouthpiece of the pipe a small plug of cotton-wool 
impregnated with ammoniacal ferric chloride or ferrous sulphate, this retaining all the burning 
ethereal oils, the hydrogen sulphide, a considerable proportion of the hydrocyanic acid, and 
almost all the nicotine and its basic derivatives in the smoke. Treating the raw tobacco with 
ozone has also been employed with the view of facilitating the elimination of the nicotine, 
increasing the combustibility, and improving the quality. The aroma of tobacco is also intensified 
by the addition of small quantities of methyleugenol and methylisoeugenol. 
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concentrated HCl, tropine forms tropidine (or tropene), CjHisN, whicli is obtained also by 
elimination of CO, from anhydroeegonine and forms an oily base, b.-pt. 162 . 

OTHER ALKALOIDS are: Veratrine {cevadine), C32H.290flN,, found in Veratru'in alhivni , 
Sparteine, CisH^eN,, found in Sparticiim scoparium ; Sinapine, Ci„H„,r,0„N, found m tlu; 
seeds of white" mustard and derived from choline and from sinapic acid (dim.elhylln- 
' hydroxydnnamic acid), ; Hydrastine, C,iH,iO„N obtained from the roots of 

Hydrastis canadensis, has similar properties to the alkaloid from Semh cmnulvm and 
gives hydrastinine, CjiHuOjNjH^O, on oxidation. 

MORPHINE, CijHijOsN. The latex of the capsule of Papaver som.mjmim when con- 
densed forms opium, which, along with various other compounds (.yee helow), contains 
considerable ipuantities of morpTiim (about 10 per cent.). Morphine, melting and diH^ompos- 
ing at 230° is slightly soluble in water and odomless, and possesses narcotic and analgesic 
properties, being used in medicine as hydrochloride, Ci,Hi„03N, HCl,3H.,O. It is a tertiary 
base with phenoMc characters and, when distihed in presence of zinc dust, gives pyridine, 
pyrrole, quinoline, and phenanthrene. 

Morphine is extracted from opium by means of water, the evaporated nqmHnm (^xtraet 
being treated with sodium carbonate to precipitate all the alkaloids (about tw(uity) of the 
opium ; after 24 hours the precipitate is washed with water and then with alcjohol, wliieh 
removes the resins and aU the alkaloids excepting nearly the whole of the nuirpliiiu'. ^Pho 
crude morphine remaining is dissolved in acetic acid (which leaves behind tlu^ nareotiiu', 
impurities), the solution filtered through animal charcoal, and the morpliine Hlxu-atcd by 
means of ammonia, washed with cold water and dried. It is obtained in a ])iir(u- form by 
repeatedly boiling its alcohohe solution with animal charcoal and rc^crystallising. 

The action of opium on the human organism is analogous to that of otluu* stuiH^fying 
agents, being intermediate to that of alcohol, ether, etc., and that of eocaiiu^ ’'J'he smoking 
of opium, either alone or together with tobacco, is a habit which has hem long root(Hl in 
certain countries, especially China. 

The action of opium is due to the presence of a number of alkaloids, whk^h ar(‘. divided 
by A. Pictet into : 

(1) The Morphine Group, including : 

Morphine, Ci,Hi70N(0H)2 Codeine, 0,,H\7()N(()M)(()(!Il3) 

Pseudomorphine, [Ci7HigON(OH)2]2 Thebaine, (1 j 7H ir,ON(()( d I .j)^ 

(2) The Papaverine Group, comprising mainly isoquinolino derivative's, which luiv(' a 
mild physiological action : 


Papaverine, Ci6H9N(0CH3)4 
Laudanidine, CivHj5N(OH)(OCH3)3 
Codamine, Ci8Hi80N(0H)(0CH3)2 
Narcotine, CigHi404N(0CH3)3 
Protopine, CaoHigOsN 
Tritopine, (C2iH27^3^)2^ 
Papaveramine, CgiHgiOsN 
Santatine, Cg^HggOg 
Lautopine, C23H25O4N 


Laudamine, Oj 7H i5N(()H )(()( d 13)3 
Laudanosine, C ^ 7 1 1 ,5 N ( ( )( d ! 3)4 
Cryptopine, CjgH i7()3N(()(di3)2 
Oxynarcotine, 0i«H,40,N(()(dl3)3 
Narceine, G2()H4805N(()CH .,).j 
Meconidine, O21H23O4N 
Onoscopine, (.b2 H iv/ 1 7 N 
Hyd/rocotarnine, C j ^ H i2C2N( ()( d 13) 
Berherme, Co mH , -,0 N 


Opium contains also Meconic Acid, C7H4O7, in combination with, various alkaloids, and 
further: wax, proteins, caoutchouc, pectic and gummy matters, huvtie and Hulj)hurit^ 
acids, ammonium salts, etc. 

Good opium contains 8 to 24 per cent, of water, 3-5 to 5 per cc'iit. of ash, 45 per (‘('ui.. 
of aqueous extract, 9 to 15 per cent, of morphine, about 5 per cent, of nar(!otin(\ 0*S |X'r 
cent, of papaverine, 0*4 per cent, of thebaine, 0-3 per cent, of codeine, and 0-2 fX'.r e-ent. of 
narceine. 

The pre-war price of good opium was 28s. to 32s. per kilo, pure crystalline ntorphlne 
costing £24 and its hydrochloride £18 per kilo. In 1905 Germany importixl (i8 tons of 
opium of the value of £80,000. China imported 2600 tons in 1908, about 25()() in 1909, and 
nearly 2000 in 1910. In 1910 Great Britain imported about 220 tons of o])iunv and in 19 1 1 
exported 22 tons. The United States imported 300 tons in 1911. 

COCAINE, C17H21O4N, is obtained, together with other alkaloids (Cinnamylcocaine, 
Cinnamylecgonine, a-Truxilline, Hygrine, etc.), from the leaves of a small shrub (AV//- 
throxylon coca) which grows abundantly in Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, Brazil, and Argentine 
and is now cultivated also in Ceylon and Java. Peru and Bolivia alone produce annually 
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about 15,000 tons! of dry coca leaves containing 0-5 to 2-6 per eent^ of yarious alkaloids* 
including 0*2 to 0-8 per cent, of cocaine. The leaves are mostly used by the natives, who 
chew them, and are partly treated on the spot for preparing crude cocaine containing 80 to 
90 per cent, of cocaine and 10 to 12 per cent, of other alkaloids, this being marketed at 
Hamburg and London. Before the war the dry leaves were sold in London at about £4 
per cwt. 

Not only cocaine, but also the other alkaloids accompanying it in coca leaves, arc 
derived from a single base eegonine. 

Pure cocaine, ni.-pt. 98“, is laevo-rotatoiy and has an analgesic action ; it is used in 
opthalinology and surgery to effect local aniestliesia, and is employed by drug-takers 
owing to its stupefying action. 

Strong acids in the hot decompose it into methyl alcohol, benzoic acid and eegonine, 
CglijgOjjN (Lessen, 1865), which is the a-carboxyl derivative of tropinc {see above), and, as 
with methyl alcohol and benzoic acid it gives cocaine again, the latter must contain the 

( OGH 

groups GgPlijjOoN ; confirmation of this is given by the synthesis (rather a 

complicated one) of cocaine. The constitution of cocaine is as follows (VVillstiitter, 1898) : 
GHo— CH CH • CO.CH3 

I i 

N • CH3 OH ■ CO0C6H5 ; the characteristic group (anmsthesiogohore) h the benzoyl 

CHo—CH GH2 

residue, while elimination of the methyl group united to the nitrogen atom or of the COgCH-j 
group scarcely affects the anaesthetic properties. On the other hand, almost all the amino* 
hydroxybenzoic esters are mild local anoesthetics (Einhorn and Heinz, 1897), e.g., anmsthesin 
or ethyl y;-aminobenzoate, NHg • • CO2C2H5. The anaesthetic characters of these sub- 

stances are intensified if, in place of NH2, N(CH3)2 groups are present, preferably joined to 
other methyl groups. This is the case, for instance, in : 

CgH, • CO 2 V XHo CA • C02S. yCHo • N(CH3)2 

>C< and 

C2H5/ \cH2 • N(CH 3)2 OJEir/ • N(CH3)2 

StovaiiiG Alypine 

prepared by Messrs. Bayer in 1905. Both of these are less poisonous than cocaine, but have 
not its property of contracting the blood-vessels. They are therefore mixed with adrenalme, 
which shows this property in a marked degree and also diminishes the toxicity of certain 
alkaloids, especially of cocaine. 

The price of cocaine was about £800 per kilo prior to 1885, £140 in 1887, £22 in 1906, 
and £12 in 1913. During and after the war the price rose enormously. Owing to the high 
price of cocaine, many substitutes have been prepared ; of these a few have been success- 
fully used, such as fS-eucaine (trimethyl-y-oxypiperidine o-benzoate) ; holocaine, obtained 
by condensing plienacetin with p-phenetidine (in spite of its lack of the benzoyl ansestlie- 
siophore group) ; acoine (di-p-anisyl-yj-phenetylguanidine), etc. 

HYGRINE, obtained from coca leaves, has the constitution — 


C.H, ‘ CO • CH< 


N(CH3) - CH 2 




-CHo. 


NARCOTINE, C22H23O7N, exists to the extent of 6 per cent, in opium, melts at 126°, 
and is a slightly poisonous, weak, tertiary base containing three methoxyl groups. When 
hydrolysed, narcotine gives meconic anhydride, cotarnine, Ci 2 Hi:j 03N, 

which is a derivative of isoc][uinoline {see later), and with bromine gives dibromopyridine. 

STRYCHNINE, C21H22O2N2, is present, with brucine, C23H26O4N2, and curarine, in the 
seeds of Sirychnos nux vomica. They are very powerful poisons, which, even in small dose.s, 
cause death, accompanied by tetanic muscular contorsions ; curarine is used as an anti- 
dote to the other two all?;aloids. Strychnine melts at 265°, and is a mono-acid tertiary 
base slightly soluble in water ; it gives indole and quinoline when fused with potash and 
/3-picoline on distillation with lime. 

QUININE, C20H24O2N2. The bark of various species of cinchona has yielded, up to 
the present, twenty-four alkaloids, the most important being quinine and cinchonine, 
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C19H02O2N2, both of these possessing in different degrees febrifugic properties. The otlier 
allialoids include Hydroquinine, CaoHggOglSro ; Cinchonidine, C19H02ON2 ; Hydrocinchonidine, 
CigH240N2 ; Quinidine, C20H24O2N2, etc. 

Quinine is Isevo -rotatory, slightly soluble in water and odourless and has an intt^nsely 
bitter taste ; it melts at 177°, or, when crystallised with SHoO, at 57°. It is a di-acid base, 
containing two tertiary nitrogen atoms capable of salt-formation with two equivalents of 
acid, then often giving aqueous solutions showing blue fluorescence characteristic of quinine. 
It contains a hydroxyl and a methoxyl group, and its constitutional formula, although not 
completely estabhshed, must consist of two cyclic systems, NC4{)Hi5(OH) -- NCgHf^ • OCi-I^, 
the first being somewhat analogous to tropine (see above) and the second representing 
5- methoxy quinoline, which can be obtained by fusing quinine with potash. Aftcir pro- 
tracted investigation, W. Konigs (1906-1907) arrived at tiro following probable structures 
for cinchonine and quinine : 

/l\ 

CHo (OH)C cHoCHo 


CH C 

/\/\ 

HC C CH 

I II I 

HC C CH 

\/\/ 

CH N 


CHo) 

HoG I CK-CH:CH.> 


CH2- 


CH 


Cinchonine 

N 

/l\ 

(OH)C CH2CH2 


CH C 

/\/\ 

CH3O * C C CH 

! II I 

HC C CH 


OHo 


HoC 


CH • CH : CH.> 


CH 


CH N 


Quinine 


Rabe (1006-1907), however, proposed for oinohonino the formula : 

CHs - CH— CH— CH : CH. 

i 

CH, 




CH, CH, 


-C(OH)-N— CH, 


which is in harmony with the Beckmann oxime reaction. 

Oxidation of quinine gives, among other products, Quinic acid, CyH5N(OCH .j) • COoH. 

To combat fever, especially malarial fever, use is made of the 7 iormal sulphate of quinine, 
(^20112402^2)2, H2S04,8H20 (from alcohol it crystallises with 2Ii2()), or of quinine hydro- 
chloride, C2oH 2402N2,HC1,2H20, which is far more readily soluble in water. 

Quinine bisulphate or acid sulphate contains 1 mol. of quinine per 1 mol. of sulpluiricr 
acid. 

Quinine is extracted from the finely ground bark by mixing it with lime and (vxtracding 
with hot mineral oils (paraffin oil, etc.) of high boiling-point. Prom this sohition th(^ 
alkaloid is obtained by shaking with dilute sulphuric acid, neutralisation of tlio acid solution 
with sodium carbonate in the hot resulting in the crystallisation of most of thx^ quiniiKi 
as sulphate from the cold solution, the other alkaloids remaining dissolved. hVoni tlic^ 
sulphate the quinine is liberated by means of ammonia.^ 

Since quinine and its true salts are very bitter, attempts have been made to prepare less 
bitter compounds. In 1896 tasteless euquimne, or quinine ethyl carbonate, (OggH’aaCNjj) 
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ilie ])urification of c^uiniiiG is not easy and is sometimes effected by precipitating it 
from solution as tartrate by addition of Roclielle salt. 

STATISTICS. Before the war quinine bisulphate cost about 28.5. per kilo, the sul- 
]ihate 32.5., and the hydrochloride 40s. The world’s output of cinchona bark was 1 2,000 
tons in 1916. ' 

5. QUINOLINE AND ITS DERIVATIVES 

Quinoline niid pyi*idine are related in tlie same way as naphthalene and 
benzene. 


QUINOLINE, CgH^N, i.e., 

CH 


or 



5 IS a 


N Ok 

liigWy refractive, coloniiess liquid of peculiar odoxir and is found in bone tar 
and also in coal-tar, but is now prepared in the pure state by Skraup’s synthesis. 

It is slightly soluble in water, has the sp. gr. 1-1081 "at 0°, boils at 23C° 
and functions as a tei'tiary base (the nitrogen not being combined with nitrogen). 
With acids it forms salts, e.g., the bichromate (C 9 H 7 N) 2 H 2 Cr 207 . 

Its constitution is deduced from the following synthes"es : 

(1) Ly the interaction of allylaniline and PbO, at a red heat : 

H CH, 


Hi 

id 


H 




CH 

'CH, 


+ O2 - 2H2O + 


(2) Skraup obtained it by heating aniline with glycerol, sulphxiric acid, 
and nitrobenzene ; in this way acrolein is formed, which then gives acrolein- 
aniline, CflHg • N : CH • CH : CH 2 . The nitrobenzene acts purely as an oxidising 
agent and may be replaced by AsgOg. Margosches (1904) suggested the replace- 
ment of the nitrobenzene by rare oxides of the cerium group. 

(3) o-Nitrocinnamaldehyde on reduction gives o-aminocinnamaldehyde, 
which loses 1 mol. 11,0 and yields quinoline, the fact that the latter is an ortho- 
derivative of benzene being thus proved : 

CH 

/\/\CH 


C< 


NH, 


/H -H2O = 

*^0 


N 


When quinoline is oxidised, the benzene nucleus is attacked first, with 

/Ncooh 


formation of a dibasic quinolinic acid, 


UOOH 


, which gives pyridine, 


hr 


(CoH 5)C03, was placed on the market (Zimmer, Ger. Pats. 91,370 and 118,352), and in 1902, 
anstoqmnine {anstochm)i or quinine carbonate, (C2oH230N2)2C03 (Bayer and Zimmer, Ger. 
Pat. 105,666, 1898). It was claimed that 2 grms. of either of these products has the effect of 
1 grm. of quinine. Biginelli (1914) showed, however, that they are not salts of carbonic acid, 
that true quinine carbonate is very bitter, that their action on the organism is slight 
and slow compared with that of quinine, and that euquinine is ethyl quininecarboxylate, 
Cg^^H^aOaNa * COOC2H5, and aristochin, carbonylquinine, (C2oH2302N2)2CO. 

1 At one time cinchona was cultivated extensively in Ceylon, but," owing to over-production 
in 1885 and consequent lowering of prices, it was abandoned and replaced by rubber. In Southern 
India, however, the industry increased, 1050 tons of the bark being exported in 1914, and nearly 
900 tons in 1916. In Java the production commenced in 1879, 3000 tons of bark being exported 
in 1889, 9500 tons in 1910, and about 10,600 tons in 1916. 
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, w 1 h ‘11 (lisl.ill(Ml witJi lime. 1 ns was t‘(l lon;L^ ai^o by Korncr, 

N 

(juiiioliiK^. (‘oiilains a. Ixaizaih*. and also a {)yri(liiH‘ nucleus. Il is aiuiloyoti - 
to ua.plil liahnun orH‘ <t(dl rcj>la(’t'<l by a nitrocmi atom. 'Tliat the 

rnikincs in (juiuolinc an*, at least in part, ohTinic double bonds is shown by tlie 
b(‘iuiviour of t his eoinpound to ozone. 

(),uin<»run‘ forms many isom<‘ri<’ derival i\a‘S, siwani monosubst it uted, t\v<*nl v 
()n(‘ <lisid)st itut(‘(b and st ill inoia* trisubst it uted (’oinpoiinds b«*ine possibh*. 

The, positions of th(‘ r(‘plaeeal)le hydroeen atoms are indieated i>y lUindMU:; 
or by tlH‘. h‘t.t(‘rs n, /b an<l y for the pyrhline mieleiis arid e, a {tuiho , 

nnda-, para. , ara. ) for tlH‘ heiizeiu^ mieleus. 

constitution of (juinoliin* derivatives can he det<‘rmine<l by mean:* ot 
the e;en(M’a.l syfithesis of Skrauj>, variously suhst it iittal anilines witli the ratb 
st it.uents in th(‘. benztuie. nuehuis heine ustal ; or often by oxidatTm, wliicdi 
usually atta.eks tin' l)enz(Uie nuchnis and !iot the pyridine niiehms, so that it i * 
(sisily ascrrtaimsl wlu^ther the substituent is in tln^ one or tin* other ntieleos. 

'rii<‘ cre/.v (or Huiphonie ari<l.s) of (piiiKiIirn', when funod with KOli, yive 
(Iithioliurs, Jind these, on l»eiije: heii((‘d with K(*N, form viitttut^n'nitiliurs, which are i-ouMslrd 
1>V hydrolysis into th(‘ eorn‘SjH»n<liajL' arhlci those eont/iiniue the 

earhoxyl in tin* Ixar/iaie aueleiis an* ealled tiuinttUnrhtu iH'firhttxijlu' (iritis, OvidatnuMif 
eia<’horune fj-ives rliirlionir arid, • t’tydl (in. pt. :h'»l ), whii’h is tpiiiittU nr y rtirhtti iflir 

arid, and from this is <I(*riv(‘d iiuitiir arid (srr ahorr), ( \,II )< dl ;,) *<'(), di ( /> ; y), eon 
HiHiin^<: of yidlow prisnm melting: at 2.S0 . When ai-riiline is osidiseil it yields tpiuithu*' 
it : I'l dirarha.ri/lir arid or arridir arid. 


i ! i 

CarboHtyril is 2 hydroxyquinoline, j I | , and has the eharaeter of the plieneds, 

‘ i)\l 

X 

dissolving in alkali and hisne; reprisspitated hy ele. 

When ipunolini* is nMliussl with naseent hydisn'en, this unites with the iiitioL'rnafeil 

ll, 

niH'hsiH, fonnui^ tetrahydroquinoline, (yH,,X, or | . vUtieh helnues as a 

' b, 

Nil 

Hceondary a,rornatie amine O-NII), 

If th(‘ nsluetion is punhed furllnav thi' hydnij.n*n in aildnl also to !l»e heir/ene ntn letci, 
forming drralujdraifaifadinv, (t„ll,«N, whieh hehavs'H like an aromatie nndm\ 

QuinaUlinc or (i, niethyl<iuin<)line» (’ndbjN, is found in eoal tar and hmls at ; with 

phi liable anhydride it giv<‘H a line colouring matter, qninalinc yellow, t ',„H «Ntt ’< MJ Nb e 
When (piinolim^ is h<*at(sl with nudalUc nodium it gives </o//o'no/y/, C ‘yl luN 'tyH„N. 
aiudogons to dipyrldyl and diplumyl. PolymeriHnt ion of tpiinoline yields tlapii H*duu\ 
((t„ll ,yN)o, eryst/dlising in yellow mssIleH, 

METHOXYQUINOLINE, C„H„N • OCH.,, eoiTesponding with aniHole, reHemhlfH 
<|uinolin<*; among its dmsvativeH an' tin* antipyretie, thidline, ^^X and 

analgen (0”i‘thoxy-ii.-b('nzoyInmiuo<juiiioHne)- 


ISOQUINOLINE, C^H^N or 



is a eolourleHH liquid boiling at LM7 , 


melting at 21’ au<l forming a slightly soluhh' Hulphale, 


FLAVONE 
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It is obtained from tar and also synthetically by heating the ammonium salt of hoino- 
phtlialic acid : 

yCHo • COONH, .CHo • CO 

CoH,<( = 2H,0 + NH 3 + C “ I , 

\COONH,, XiO - NH 

/CETo • CCL* ITomopliUuiIiuiule 

which with POCbj gives | , and elimination of 2HC1 from tliis yields 

XClo • NH 


, i.e,, dichloroisoquinoline. 



When oxidised it gives j)hthalic acid and cinchomeronic acid, C 5 H 3 N(C 02 H )2 (a pyridine 
derivative). 

Since it does not fix ozone, it must be assumed, contrary to tlie former view, that it does 
not contain olelinic double linkings, but that centric bonds are probably present in both, 
nuclei (Molinari, 1907). 

Other condensed nuclei, similar to quinoline, arc as follow : 

0 


/ 


0 • CH 


CHROMONE, CqHX II > which the /?-mcthyl-dcrivative, 
XO • CH 



m.-pt. 71°, is well known. CO 

.0 ■ C • 

FLAVONE, the phenyl-derivative of cliromone, C(jHx II j melts at 97°, and 

\C0 • CH 


occurs as hydroxy- derivatives in many glucosidcs, to which it imparts the yellow coloration, 
Thus it occurs in quercetin {or flavin), which is a pentahydroxyflavcne, while with isoclulcitol 
it forms the glucoside quercitrin, C 2 iH 230 i 2 > obtained from tea, hops, and the bark of 
Quercus tmetoria {morin is an isomeride of quercetin, and is found in Maclnm tinctoria), 
Chrysin, Ci^HioO.!, is a dihydroxyflavone found in poplar buds ; Luteolin, Ci 5 Hi(, 0 q, 2 H 20 , 
is a tetrahydroxyflavone, and forms the colouring-matter of Reseda luteola, while apigermi 
is a glucoside of triliydroxyflavone, and is found in parsley and celery. 

Of the many condensed cyclic groups, the following, which contain a benzene nucleus 
and also a furfur an, thiophen or pyrrole nucleus, and are obtained by various syntheses, 
may be mentioned : 


3 

2 


4 




1 o 


1 s 


C,HoO 

Coumarone or 
Beiizofiirfiiraii 


CaH^S 

Boiizothioplien or 
Thioaaplithcno 


4 



9 I IL, 

\/\/ 

1 NH 

CsH^N 
Tiulolc or 
Benzo])yrrole 


4 

/\ 


\/\/\/ 

1 O 8 


OjoHaO 

Bipheiiylene oxide or 
Dibenzofiirfuran 


4 5 

3/\ /\6 

1 S 8 


CuHgS 

Diphenylcnc sulphide 
or Dibcnzothioi)hcii 


/\ /\ 



NH 

CiaHjN 


Diphcnylcneimine, 
Bibenzopyrrole, 
or Carbazole 


Of all these groups numerous halogenated, acid, alcoholic, ethereal derivatives, etc. 
are known. 

COUMARONE is a liquid, b.-pt. 177°, is obtained synthetically, and also, together with 
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various metliylcoumarones, from coal-tar. Concentrated sulphuric acid polyni.cris(‘H it to 
coumarone resin, which, on dry distillation, yields couinarone and phenol with ])artial 
charring. At 200°, alcoholic potash opens the smaller nucleus, various products Ix^lng 
formed. It readily unites with two halogen atoms. a-Bromocoumarone loses bromiiu'. and 
yields a-nitrocoumarone, m.-pt. 134:°, when treated with NoOj}. 

BENZOTHIOPHEN, m.-pt. 32°, b.-pt. 221°, occurs in lignite tar. 

Of numerous dyestuffs formed by the condensation of heterocyclic grou])8, nuniiion 
will be made later in the chapter on colouring-^natters, but a group of aubstaiKH\s with 
heterocyclic nuclei and intimately connected with indigo will be considered here. 

NH 

ISATIN, CgH4.<C forms reddish yellow prisms soluble in alcohol and in hot 

water, and maybe regarded as the lactcwi {see p. 423) of Isatinic acid, NH\> • ■ ( U ) • OOOU . 

It is obtained from o-nitrobenzoyHormic acid {see later. Indole), by oxidising indigo wit-h 

nitric acid, etc. It dissolves in KOH, giving first a violet colour (C(jH4-<^<^I>bK )), wliile 

NR 

in the hot it yields potassium isatinate, f qq Oxidation of isatin with ch nunic 

.NR • CO 


acid gives rise to Isatic acid (anhydride of anthranilcarboxylic acid), CyH.r 


X ' 

N( K) • o 


From Pseudoisatin, C6ll.i<( 


)C • OH (which would be a ladim) is derived the 


methyl ether or Methylpseudoisatin, jC • OCH3 (red powder). Methylisatin, 

NfOH ) 

0*6^4 <C__QQ_1^^0, is also known. 

DIOXYINDOLE, CO, is formed by reducing isatin with zinc! and ROl 

and readily gives isatin again on oxidation. It is the internal anhydrides of o-aminoinandelic 
acid, and exhibits both basic and acid properties. It crystallises in cohjiirless in’isms, 
melting at 180°. 

NH 

OXINDOLE, I>C0, acts both as an acid and as a base, and heiuso dissolvers 

LJti2 

in alkali and in HCl. It is the lactam of o-aminophenylacctic acid, and can, indeHsl, he 
obtained by reducing o-nitrophenylacetic acid. It forms colourless iictidles, in.»pt. 120“, 
and forms dioxyindole on oxidation. 


INDOXYL, i.a louxiiuiJLu wxwi oiiu pruyuuAxig uumpuiiim, iiim iis 

\ C(OH) ^ 

formed by fusing indigo with KOH or by the elimination of CO2 from, indoxylio ami or 
indophore. 

It occurs in the urine of herbivorous animals in the form of Potassium indoxylsulphate, 
CgHgN • 0 • SO3K {indican of the urine). Derivatives of Pseudoindoxyl, >>011.2, 

are also known. 


)CH, is isomeric with the preceding compound, and is 


SKATOLE, formed during the putrefaction of protein or by 

\C{CU,)^ 

fusing the latter with KOH, and is hence found in the faeces. It forms white seak's, 
m.-pt. 95°, with an intense faecal odour. 

/NHv 


INDOLE, 


>CH, is of importance owing to its intimate connection with 


indigo. By treating o-nitrobenzoyl chloride with AgCN, the nitrile is obtained and this, 
on hydrolysis, gives o-nitrobenzpylformic acid : 

C H (1) P TT nvf * COOE 


INDIGO 
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this acid, on reduction, gives the amine, which loses 1 mol. HoO, forming Isatin : 
yCO • COOH 

CeH,<; H^O + CoHZ >C • OH. 

laatiii 


Indole is obtained by distilling oxindole with zinc dust and by various synthetical 
processes (see later. Indigo) ; it is formed in the pancreatic putrefaction of protein or on 
fusion of this with KOH. In the impure state it has a faecal odour, but when pure and 
highly diluted it smells like flowers, and is hence used in perfumery- It forms shining 
scales which melt at 52°, are volatile in steam, and with ozone give indigo. 

With sodium bisulphite it forms a crystalline compound, and with nitrous acid, a red 
precipitate ; it imparts a red colour to a j)inc shaving moistened with, HCl. It may be 
regarded as formed by the condensation of 1 mol. of benzene and 1 mol. of pyrrole : 


It forms numerous derivatives with 


substituents in the benzene or pyrrole nucleus, the 
two CH groups near the NH being termed a and /3. 


INDAZOLE, 


NHv 


^N, is a weak base 


CH^ 


prepared by decomposing the diazo-compound of 
^>nitro-o-toluidine with acetic acid in the hot and 
then eliminating the NO 2 group. 


INDIGO,- Ci6Hio02N, is a very stable, 
natural, blue colouring-matter, which was 
in use in the Far East in the most remote 
times, and was bartered to the Egyptians — 
mummies of the Eighteenth Dynasty (1580 
years b.c.) are found with wrappings coloured 
with indigo — then to Greece, and later to 
Italy. Until the middle of the nineteenth 
century the trade in indigo remained a 
monopoly of the Dutch. 

It is extracted from the branches and 
leaves (of a yellowish green colour) of Indi- 
gofera tmeforia (Fig. 467), which grows very readily in tropical countries 
and is extensively cultivated in India, Java, China, etc., being sown in the 
spring and cut two or three times a year before flowering. ^ At one time it 



Indigofera tinctoria 


Fro. 4G7. 


^ Indigo belongs to the leguminous plants, and is hence capable of enriching the soil with 
nitrogenous products owing to the action of bacteria which flx atmospheric nitrogen (see Vol. I., 
p. 348). It has therefore been proposed to plant indigo in rotation with sugar-cane, especially 
in soils which have been exhausted by the latter. At every cutting 25 to 30 quintals of indigo 
plants are obtainable per hectare and 5 to 6 kilos of CO per cent, indigo for every ton of plants. 

In India indigo is sown in February or March in well-tilled land at the rate of about 14 kilos 
of seed per hectare. After three months the flowering stage is reached, the plants, which then 
contain the maximum of colouring-niatter, being cut off close to the ground, tied in bundles, 
and despatched immediately to th^e factory to be extracted. A second cutting in September 
gives a smalier quantity of indigo. 

The cultivation of indigo reached its greatest extent in 1896-1897 with a total area 
of 640,000 hectares, one-third in Bengal, one-fourth in the North-West Provinces, one-fourth 
in Madi'as, and one-twelfth in the Punjab. In 1880 India contained 2800 indigo factories and 
6000 works employing primitive methods of extraction, the total number of persons em.ployed, 
exclusive of agricultural labourers, being 360,000. After the appearance of artificial indigo, 
the area under indigo steadily diminished, being only 180,000 hectares in 1906-1907. 

There is a tendency in India to extend the cultivation only on the most suitable soils, and 
to abandon the old varieties of plant in favour of Natal indigo, which gives a greater yield of 
leaves containing a higher proportion of colouring matter. Rational methods of extraction are 
also being introduced. 
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was extracted also in Europe (Hungary, Thuringia, etc.) from ivoad {Iscdis 
tinctoria, Eig. 468), where, however, it occurs only in the leaves and in smaller 
quantity. There are several varieties of Indigqfera (tinctoria, disperma, anil, 
argentea, and others of less importance). They are herbaceous shrubs 50 to 
100 cm, in height, covered with silky hairs, with pinnate leaves and many 
small leaves. 

Erom the results of tests made at Calcutta it would seem that Indigofem 
leptostacJiya, cultivated in Java but indigenous to Natal, is better in evei.‘y 
respect than Indigofem tinctoria, while it lasts four to five years. Still better 
results seem to be given by IncUgofera erecla. 


C:C<; 

\Nfr/ 


In order that the indigo may be extracted from the cut plants, it is necessary that the 
glucoside they contain {indican ) — consisting of a compound of glucose with indoxyl — be 
decomposed by fermentation in large vessels with water. After 10 to 14 hours tlm glucose 
is fermented, while the indigo, owing to the presence of ammonia, forms a yellowish solu- 
tion. The liquid is transferred to deep vats, where it is subjected to “ beating ” for two 

to three hours with wooden paddles or wheels, or to 
“ blowing ” by means of a current of air. The oxida- 
tion thus effected causes the separation of the indigo 
in flocks, which are removed by decantation after 
three to four hours : 

CeH 

\ NH / \ NH 

Indigotiii 

/C(OHk 

2C„H/ >CH 

\ NH / 

Indoxyl 

/CO ^co ^ 

c„h/ 

\nh/ nnh- 

bluci 

The 5 per cent, indigo paste separated by decanta- 
tion is passed through sieves to remove fragments of 
Tig. 468 plants and is then boiled by means of steam for 

15 minutes in order to sterilise the mass — which 
would otherwise undergo change — and to eliminate part of the brown niattcu* and to 
effect better separation of the particles of indigo. These then deposit more easily and 
are collected on a large cloth filter, the first liquid passing through l)eing returned to the 
filter until it comes through faint red ; the 8 to 12 per cent, paste thus obtained is 
pressed in primitive presses. The large cakes thus formed contain about 80 per cent, of 
water and are cut into small cubes, which are arranged on grids, dried in the air for 
two or three months and placed on the market in boxe i holding 50 to 140 kilos under 
the name of cakes. During the drying, these cakes evolve ammonia and become covered 
with mould, which is finally removed with brushes. The yield of indigo is about 0-2 per 
cent, on the weight of the green plant or 2 per cent, on that of the dry plant. 

To cornbat the competition of artificial indigo, various improvements have been intro- 
duced during recent years into the methods of cultivation, manuring, and extraction ; 
attention may be directed to the rational fermentation with suitable enzymes (oxydases) 
proposed by Calmette and others (Fr. Pats. 300,826 and 302,169). 

The indigo-content of the cakes varies considerably, some of those on the market 
containing only 20 per cent, and others as much as 90 per cent. It hence becomes necessary 
to determine the value of any sample on the basis of the proportion of pure indigo ascer- 
tained by exact analysis.^ According to Fr. Pat. 323,036 an increased yield and an improved 



^ Analysis of Commercial Indigo. Commercial indigo from Bengal contains, on. an 
average, 60 per cent, of indigotin ; that of Madras, 30 to 50 per cent. ; that of Java, 72 to 82 
per 9 ent. ; that of Guatemala, about 40 per cent. ,• that of Martinique, 60 to 70 per cent. ; and 
that of Cambay, China, and Tonkin, 8 to 15 per cent. 

Indigotin may be estimated as follows : 1 grm. of well-dried indigo is mixed (in a bottle 
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product are obtained by macerating the fresh plants in presence of tannin materials which 
leave only the indigo undissolved. 

The cakes of indigo are blackish blue in colour and give a fracture showing a bronzy 
reflection. Natural indigo always contains, besides indigo tin, other substances and. colour- 
ing-matters (such as indigo gum, indigo brown and red, etc.) which affect the tint, some- 
times favourably. 

A good Bengal indigo gave, on analysis, 62 per cent, of indigo blue, 7-3 per cent, of 
indigo red, 4-7 per cent, of indigo brown, 1-5 per cent, of indigo gum, 6 per cent, of water 
and 19 per cent, of mineral matter. 

Bure or refined indigo is obtained in various ways, e.g., the crude indigo is treated with 
a mixture of concentrated acetic and sulphuric acids, the indigo alone ])assing into solution, 
as sulphate, which is decomposed after filtration by excess of water, this ])recipitating pure 
indigo or indigotin. In order to avoid dilution with water and loss of aevid, it lias bc^en 
proposed to separate the sulphuric acid directly by addition of calcined sodium sulphate 
which transforms it into bisulphate ; the acetic acid is then distilled ofl’ and tlie bisuljiliate 
removed together with a little water. According to Ger. Pat. 134,139 pure indigo is extracted 
from the crude product by means of hot, crude pyridine. To purify artificial indigo, it is 
heated, according to Ger. Pat. 179,351, at 200" to 270", at which temperature it does not 
sublime or decompose, while the indigo red and other impurities arc destroyed, leaving an 
indigo highly valued for its fine bronzing. 

Of some interest is colloidal indigo, which behaves like dissolved indigo, and has been 
recently prepared by Mohlau by heating, out of contact with the air, a suspension of indigo 
in an aqueous solution of alkali and sodium hydrosulphite, the liquid being treated, after 
cooling, with ^rotalbinic acid (obtained by Mohlau by the alkaline hydrolysis of protein 
and subsequent dialysis ; this acid has the power of precipitating various metals in a colloidal 
state from their salts). Addition of hydrogen peroxide to the filtered liquid gives indigo 
blue in the colloidal condition, which is retained even after evaporation. 

PROPERTIES. Pure indigo forms a dark blue powder which, when rubbed, 
gives a metallic, coppery reflection. It sublimes at about 300°, giving red 
vapour and forming copper-red, shining prisms. It is insoluble in water, 
alcohol, ether, alkali, or acid, and dissolves only slightly, even in the hot, in 
amyl alcohol, chloroform, phenol, carbon disulphide, pure acetic acid, nitro- 
benzene, aniline or melted paraffin wax. It has neither odour nor taste and is 
indeed an almost completely indifferent substance ; this explains why, although 
materials have been dyed from time immemorial in the Far East, in Europe 
no process for dyeing textile fibres was discovered for so many centuries — until 
the sixteenth. 

The portion soluble in hot aniline colours this blue but colours fused paraffin 


with a ground stopper) with 10 grms. of garnets or glass beads and 20 c.c. of sulphuric acid 
mixture (composed of 3 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 part of oleum, containing 
20 per cent, of free SO3). The mass is thoroughly mixed and is afterwards shaken occasionally 
over a period of 12 hours or so, until solution is complete, the whole being then poured carefully 
into cold water and the bottle thoroughly rinsed out. The aqueous solution is boiled for 
10 minutes and filtered, the filter being washed with hot water until the washings become colourless 
and the filtrate then made up to a litre. Fifty cubic centimetres of this solution, is mixed with 
900 c.c. of distilled water, and the liquid titrated with 0*05 per cent, potassium permanganate 
solution until the blue colour becomes golden yellow without green reflection. In order to 
accustom the eye to this end-point, which is not sharp, it is advisable to make a comparative 
test with pure indigo of known strength ; 1 c.c. of the permanganate solution corresponds with 
about 0-00125 grm. of indigotin. In order to prepare pure 100 per cent, indigo for purposes 
of comparison, 10 gi*ms. of pure, powdered artificial indigo (98 per cent., marked B.A.S.F. or 
M.L.B.) is treated in a beaker with 120 grms. of caustic soda solution (sp. gr. 1-21), 330 grms. 
of concentrated sodium hydrosulphite solution and 100 grms. of water (or, if 50 grms. of 20 per 
cent, indigo paste is taken, only 60 grms. of water are added), the mixture being heated on a 
water-bath at 40° to 50° with occasional shaking and the air being gradually expelled from the 
beaker by means of a current of coal-gas. When solution is complete, the liquid is rapidly 
filtered and a current of air passed into the yellow or greenish filtrate. The precipitated indigo 
is collected on a hardened filter and washed first with hot water, then with hot dilute hydrochloric 
acid (30 c.c. of the concentrated acid diluted to a litre), next with water again, and repeatedly 
with alcohol and with alcohol and ether. When dried at 101° to 110° until of constant weight, 
the product represents pure 100 per cent, indigo. 
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wax purple-red ; from these solutions, rhombic crystals showing marked 
dichroism separate on cooling. 

From hot oil of turpentine indigo crystallises in blue plates. 

Concentrated sulphuric acid converts it in the hot into a monosulphonic 
derivative, soluble in water but insoluble in salt solutions. With fuming 
sulphuric acid it forms the disulphonic compound, which gives more soluble 
salts, the sodium salt being sold as a paste under the name of indigo-carmine, 
this dyeing wool like an acid aniline dye. 

When dry distilled, indigo gives aniline and other aromatic compounds. 
Energetic oxidising agents (nitric or chromic acid or permanganate) decolorise 
it more or less rapidly, converting it into isatin. Chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
give halogenated derivatives of isatin. 

Indigotm white, which is the leuco-base of indigo blue, is obtained from 
the latter in a soluble form, by the action of alkaline reducing agents (sodium 
amalgam, ferrous sulphate, hypophosphorous or hyclrosulphurous a-cid, glucose, 
gallic acid, etc.) or enzymes. When heated with acid, the greenish yellow alka- 
line solution deposits indigotin white, which, is readily converted into the blue 
form by the oxygen of the air. 

Indigo may be regarded as a substantive dye which colours both animal 
and vegetable fibres without a mordant. It is first reduced in the vats by means 
of enzymes in presence of sugar, urine, zinc, arsenic, or reducing salts (sulphites, 
hydrosulphites), thus becoming decolorised, soluble in alkali and capable of 
impregnating textile fibres, on which it becomes firmly fixed when rendered 
insoluble by the action of atmospheric oxygen. 

In 1890 the German Government permitted alizarin blue to be used for 
dyeing part of the cloth for military uniforms, these having been previously 
. coloured exclusively with indigo. 


The first efforts to ascertain the chemical nature of indigo were those of Erdmann and 
of Laurent, who simultaneously (in 1840) obtained isatin by oxidising indigo with nitric 
acid. In 1848 Fritzsche obtained aniline by distilling indigo with caustic potash ; Bacycr 
and Knop, in 1865, reduced indigo to dioxyindole, oxindole, and indole, the last of these 
being prepared synthetically by Baeyer and Emmerling in 1869 from o-nitro-einnamic acid. 
In 1870 Engler and Emmerling effected the first complete synthesis of indigo by heating 
o-nitroacetophenone with lime and zinc dust, and in 1874 Nencki prepared indigo by 
oxidising indole and ozone. ^ 

In an interesting series of studies extending from 1870 to 1878 Baeycn: and, his pupils 
established the constitution of, and synthesised, oxindole, transforming it into isatin, and 
the latter, in various ways, into indigo. The new complete synthesis effected by Bacycr in 
1880-1882 firmly established the structure of the indigo molecule. 

Of the new syntheses of indigo following that of Baeyer — which, in spite of costly 
attempts, could not be rendered capable of industrial application — the most im])ortant 
from a practical point of view is that of Heumann (1890), in which fusion of plumyJglycine- 
o-carboxylic acid with alkali is succeeded by oxidation. 

I. The starting-point and the various intermediate products of Baeyer\s 1880 syntliesis 
of indigo are as follow : 




o-Nitrophonyl acetic acid 


Amino-oxindole 


Oxindole 

C,H,<^>CO 

Isatin 


- mi - 

Jsatoxiino 

•CO 

■mi 

Isatin chloride 


C6H,< 


>0012 


CA<g^>C:C<g^>C„H, 

Indigo 


Baeyer’ s other synthesis, which was tried on an industrial scale by the Badische Anilin- 
und Soda-Fabrik of Ludwigshafen in 1882, and gave a yield of 60 per cent., started from 
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benzaldeliyde, the product of the interaction of benzylidene chloride and sodium acetate 
being nitrated (and subsequently esterified) and a mixture of 70 per cent, of o-nitrocinnamic 
acid and 30 j)er cent, of ^j-nitrocinnamic acid thus obtained. After removal of the latter, 
the former is converted into the dibromide, which, with alcoholic potash, loses 2HBr and 
forms f;-nitrophenylpropiolic acid, this giving indigo when heated with alkali and glucose 


C«H,< 


GH : CH • CO J1 
NO., 


CoH,< 


C : C-COoH 
NO, 


CcH,< 


CO 

NH 


>C : C< 


CO 

NH 




o-Niti'0(umiJiinic; acid o-Nitroi)lieiiyli)roi)iolic acid liidil^o 

Owing to the high price of o-nitrophenylpropiolic acid, this artificial indigo is used only 
for printing textiles. 

11. In 1882, by m.eans of a new and theoretically elegant synthesis, Baeyer and Drevvson 
succeeded in raising the yield to 70 per cent. ; o-nitrobenzaldchyde and acetone were 
condensed in presence of caustic soda, indigo being formed as follows : 


+ 2CH3 • CO 

o-Nit.T’o])L'ni!aldeliydo Acetono 

2H.0 + 2CH3 


CH, 


„„ „ .CH(OH) • CH.. • GO ■ CH, 


CO,H + C,H,<^>C:C<^^>C„H„ 


Indigo 


In iDi’inting, the synthesis takes place directly on the fabric, the acetone being rendered 
soluble by conversion into the bisulphite compound (Katie's salt). The industrial prepara- 
tion of o-nitrobenzaldehyde presented, however, a serious disadvantage, the direct nitration 
of benzaldeliyde yielding a considerable proportion of the unusable m-nitrobenzaldehyde : 
whilst, starting from benzil, the jp-nitro-compound is obtained. A happy solution of this 
difficulty was found in the preparation of o-nitrotoluene directly from toluene (only 40 per 
cent, of ^9-nitrotoluene is formed), oxidation with manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid 
then giving a good yield of o-nitrobenzaldehyde. To the general application of this process 
were opposed a number of difficulties. In order that the artificial indigo might displace the 
natural product, the annual consumption of which was about 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 of 
kilos (100 per cent.), it was necessary that there should be on the market a sufficient quan- 
tity of raw material (toluene) at a reasonable price. It was found that, even although the 
use of modern metallurgical coke furnaces (see Vol. I., p. 451, and this VoL, p. 632) 
increased the quantity of crude benzene (in 1900 the total output in Europe amounted to 
30,000 tons), yet, since the latter contains only one-sixth of its weight of toluene and since 
4 kilos of toluene are required to furnish 1 kilo of artificial indigo, the use of all the toluene 
extractable from the benzene on the market would give only 1,000,000 kilos of indigo, ie., 
one-fifth or one-sixth of the whole consumption. Increase of the production of crude 
benzene for the purpose of obtaining more toluene would lead to over-production of unusable 
benzene, and hence to increase in the price of toluene and in that of artificial indigo, which 
would be unable to compete with the natural product. 

III. After much further investigation and many unsuccessful trials, the industrial pre- 
paration of artificial indigo has, however, become an accomplished fact. Having acquired 
Baeyer’ s patents for a sum approaching £20,000 without deriving any practical benefit 
from them, the Badische Anihn- und Soda-Fabrilt of Ludwigshafen did not hesitate to 
purchase later the patents of K. Heumann, who was the first to discover, in 1890, that 
indigo is obtained on fusion of phenylglycocoll with caustic potash, but that a better yield 
is obtained if the phenylglycocoll is replaced by phenylglycine-o- carboxylic acid, 
C(jH 4(C02H)(NH • CHg ’ CO2H). The economical preparation of this acid necessitated 
investigations and trials extending over more than seven years, and the synthesis became 
of industrial value only when it was found possible to employ naphthalene as the initial 
substance. Quite 50,000 ton^ of naphthalene are produced annually in the distillation 
of tar, and up to that tima only about 15,000 tons of this had been utilised, the rest being 
left in the heavy tar-oils or used for making lamp-black (p. 624). The complete synthesis 
takes place in the following stages : 



Naphthalene Phthalic anhydride Phthalimido 
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-CO 2 H 
!— NH^ 

Antliranilic acid 

C(OHk 

• COoH ■ 

-NH— / 

Indoxylic acid 


+ CHjCl-CO^H = HCl + 


-C{OH)^ 
-NH— / 

Iiidoxyl 


)CH. 


-COoH 

-NH • CH. • COoH 

Pliciiyl!^lyt*iiie-o-carl.)oxyIic acid 

■COs. /CO- 

\C:C<( 

I— NH/ /NH- 

Indigo 


The oxidation of naphthalene to phthalic anhydride by means of chromic acid is too 
expensive, but the same end was attained by the use of fuming sulphuric acid rich in. sulplinr 
trioxide, after it had become possible to prepare this clieaply by the catalytic method 
{see Vol. !.)• The action of the acid was moderated with mercury bisulphate, while the 
sulphur dioxide was recovered by the catalytic process (in 1901 the .Badische Company 
recovered in this way, for the manufacture of phthalic anhydride alone, about 40,000 tons 
of sulphur dioxide). 

Phthalimide is then easily obtained by the action of ammonia, while the monochlorO' 
acetic acid can be prepared cheaply and in large quantity by using the liquid chlorine 
(1,000,000 kilos in 1900) resulting from the electrolytic manufacture of caustic soda or 
potash, and glacial acetic acid (about 20,000 quintals) obtained from the distillation of 
wood (about 100,000 cu. metres per annum). The reaction between anthranilic acid and 
monocliloroacetic acid proceeds readily, but the formation of indoxylic acid was found to 
be much more difficult, the conditions required for the fusion of the phcnylglyciuecarboxylic 
acid being inconvenient ; this obstacle was, however, finally overcome. The ultimate oxida- 
tion of the indoxyl is effected by means of a current of air. ''hhe indigo separatees in small 
crystals, and in order to obtain it in a finely divided state, it is converted into sulpliate and 
this decomposed with water. After being washed, the paste thus formed is identical witli 
natural indigo and is, indeed, of greater value owing to its higher purity and to its 
constancy of composition. 

IV. Process of the FarbwerJee vormals Meister^ Lucius und Briming of Hochst (IDOO). 
This consists in the action of sodamide (obtained by treating gaseous ammonia witli, sodium) 
on phenylglycocoll, subsequently heating in an autoclave at 250*’ : 


NH,Na + CjHs • NH • CH, ■ CO.Na = NH, + Na^O + C„H,<^‘^>(!Ha (indoxyl), 
2 mols. of the indoxyl then condensing in jiresence of oxygen : 

2C,H,<g^>CH, + 0, = 2H,0 + C„H,<g^>C : 


This process was originally patented by the Deutsche Gold- und iSill)er-iSch(vide Anstalt 
(Frankfort), from whom it was purchased. A yield as high as 65 per cent, lias bt^en obtained, 
but sodium at 28t2. per kilo is too expensive to make the process practicabh^. 

V. SandmeyeFs synthesis (patented by Messrs. Geigy of Basle; l^lng. Ihit. .15,497 of 
1899). Aniline is treated with carbon disulphide in presence of alcoholic potash, diphenyl- 
thiourea being obtained : CS 2 + KOH + 2C(jH5 • = KHiS -j- CdS(NH. * CdH rJo l- HoO. 

The action of lead cyanide on diphenylthiourea gives Hydrocyanocarbodiphenyl- 

CeH^; Ny 

imide, yC • CN, which with ammonium sulphide yields tlie Thioamide, 

C.Hs-NH^ 

• N . .NH 2 

• C/ , and this with sulphuric acid forms n,-Isatinanilide, 

CeHs • NH/ 

/X/^\ 

I C-NH-CA, 

\/^\co/ 


reduction of the latter by means of ammonium sulphide then giving indigo. All the materials 
used in this synthesis are cheap, but the indigo produced was not able to comi)cte for long 
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with that of the Badische Company and of Messrs. Meister, Lucius und Briining, who 
continually lowered the price in order to suppress natural indigo and made use of the two 
improved Heuinann processes starting from phenylglycocoll and phenylglycinecarboxylic 
acid. 

The struggle, lasting for more than twenty years, between the producers of natural 
indigo and the scientific men connected with the various industrial undertakings has now 
ended in imcontested victory for the latter. The figures already given showing the areas 
under indigo at diiferent times (see p. 759) justify the conviction that in a few years’ time 
Jndigofera tinctoria will be of interest only liistorically, just as is the case with madder, now 
supplanted by artificial alizarin. 

With its lower price, its more ready applicability in dyeing, and the considerable use 
now made of its halogenated derivatives, the consumption of indigo will certainly increase. 
In 1908, owing to the slight diliiculty of reducing indigo, even when finely powdered, 
several firms placed on the market the leuco-product itself (indigo white), this being 
obtained by reduction with iron and allcali, or, better, with hydrosulphite (Orandmoiigin), 
etc. 

The following figures will give a clearer idea of the commercial and industrial importance 
of indigo, both natural and artificial. 

STATISTICS. The production in India was 50,000 quintals in 1892 and 75,000 quintals 
(containing 56 to 70 per cent, of indigotin), of the value of £3,200,000, in 1896. Of Indian 
indigo 60 per cent, is sold at Calcutta, which suj)plies Europe and America, 30 per cent, at 
Madras to Egypt and the East, and 10 per cent, at Bombay and Karachi.^ 

The output of indigo (with 56 to 70 per cent, of indigotin) and the surface under cultiva- 
tion in India were as follows : 

1892 1896 1909 1912 1913 1917 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 

Quintals 50,000 75,000 12,000 23,850 18,800 48,000 22,000 19,000 24,000 

Hectares — 640,000 150,000 86,000 80,000 170,000 120,000 95,000 73,000 

In 1895 the consumption of indigo in different countries was as follows : England, 
13,000 quintals; United States, 11,500; Germany, 10,000; France, 7100; Belgium, 
1500 ; Austria-Hungary, 5500. In 1913 the world’s consumption of indigo (calculated for 
100 per cent.) was estimated to be 100,000 quintals, the price being lowered by the com- 
petition of new vat dyestuffs (indanthrene, etc.) which compare favourably with indigo 
as regards fastness and price. 

Theyjnce of indigo (100 per cent.) was 165. per kilo between 1895 and 1900, 125. in 1902 
and 65. 6d. in 1904, the fall being due partly to comj)etition between the two great firms, 
the Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik, and Messrs. Meister, Lucius und Briining, who 
later came to an agreement, the price then rising to 85. per kilo. In 1917 the price was 
more than quintupled, and in 1921 it fell to about double the pre-war value. 

In 1907 the total output of artificial indigo was estimated at about 4320 tons (100 per 
cent.), i.e., about four-fifths of the world’s consumption.- 

^ In 1882 the Indian Government abolished the export duty on indigo. Until 1865 almost 
all the indigo was sent to London, which was the centre of the European trade. In 1905-1906 
exportation from India had fallen to 15,000 quintals (£400,000), the cultivation of indigo being 
replaced by that of rubber (28,000 quintals), turmeric (25,000 quintals), hemp, cotton, tanning 
plants, etc. During recent years the cultivation of natural indigo has increased in the districts 
more suitable to it and diminished in those less fitted. 

In 1866 the Philippines exported 251,574 Idlos of indigo paste (£96,950) and 959,206 kilos 
of liquid indigo (Hntarron) (£28,180). The industry was still flourishing in 1875-1881, when 
the producers began to adulterate with sand and other substances ; prices were thus ruined and 
fell from £12 per quintal to £4, the cultivation being to some extent abandoned. With careful 
cultivation, as much as 4 quintals of good indigo can be obtained per hectare. By 1905 the 
exportation had diminished to a total of 250,000 kilos of pasty and liquid indigo. The output 
in Java amounted to 500,000 kilos in 1905, but in 1909 the exports were only 100,000 kilos. 

The increasing competition of artificial indigo led to the formation, in 1 920, of the Indigo 
Planters’ Co-operative Association, supported by about one-half of the countries producing 
indigo, with the objects of centralising the treatment, plachig on the market a uniform grade of 
indigo free from adulteration, and improving the methods of cultivation, since much laud used 
for growing indigo had become almost sterile. It has been found that suitable artificial fertilisa- 
tion, especially with superphosphates, raises the yield to 45 kilos per hectare. The fermentation 
of indigo was formerly carried out in cement tanks and was retarded by the lime liberated by 
hydrolysis of the cement. 

It appears that natural indigo, properly prepared, gives results about 10 per cent, better than 
those yielded by the artificial product having the same indigotin content. 

- The first artificial indigo plant of the Badische Anilin- und Soda-Fabrik in 1897 cost 
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CC. COLOURING-MATTERS 

Only a certain proportion of the innumerable coloured substances are capable 
of being fixed on vegetable or animal fibres, imparting to them a more ()r less 
stable coloration, and only those able to fulfil this function, directly or indirectjy, 
belong to the true Colouring-Matters. 

Coloured substances are those which absorb constituents of whitci light of 
certain definite wave-lengths, emitting the rest. 

Generally speaking, only the luminous waves visible to the eye liave yet 
been closely studied, and it is probable that new laws, possibly more important 
than those already known, will be discovered when the infra-red and ulti'a,- 
violet rays absorbed or reflected by coloured substances are considenMl. 

Hartley has indeed showm that the apparently colourless substance, benzein^-, 
is, strictly speaking, coloured, as it absorbs certain ultra-violet rays invisible 
to the eye, and that in the benzene series the luminous vibrations {yixi gra-diuilly 
rendered slower and so made visible as the molecular weight is inci*(‘,a,sed by 
substituent groups. 

Dichroic Substances allow certain rays to traverse them and reflcKit cca'tain 
others, so that they appear to be of one colour by transmitted, and of a,:n(jt]ier 
by reflected, light ; such are, for example, fluorescent substances. (JcvrtaiTx 
alkaline fluorides, such as those of the alkali metals, allow infi'a-rxul and idti’a- 
violet radiations to pass through them, while various nitratcis, nitric acid, 
the hydrocarbons, the aldehydes, etc., although they do not rcta/in any of tlie 
constituents of white light and hence appear colourless, yet do absoii) wav(‘-s 
of many wave-lengths. 

Light itself is to the human organism only a sensation duo to a,bs()r])i.i()n of 
a portion of the radiations by the crystalline lens of the eye. 

Between coloured and non-coloured substances there is often cornpltflxi or 
nearly complete identity in chemical comjposition, so that tlie colour cl(V|HaKls, 
not on the composition, but only on the constitution or atomic structure) of t.lie 
molecule. 

It is now universally admitted that the colour of substancxis is closcdy 
dependent on the presence in the molecule of certain well-defiiuKl al.omic 
groupings or nuclei. 

As early as 1867 Graebe and Liebermann arrived at the conclusion f.bat 
the colouring-matters capable of fixing hydrogen with decoloration and forma- 
tion of the so-called leuco-bases {see p. 721) are transformed into colouring 
substances on oxidation. 

In 1876 N. 0. Witt defined the nature of these smple (jrou/ps^ ixxnntid 
chromophores (e.g., - NOg, N : N = CO, = NH, ^ C • NO; C kS, 
= G : C =, — - H : N — , etc.), which by union with more complex groii])s (even 
colourless ones like the aromatic hydrockhons, benzene, naplithaleiu',, (he.) 
form the so-called chromogens, these being usually more or less colourcul, but 
not colouring. Thus, azobenzene, CgHg • N : N • is a chromogen (mi- 
tainmg the chromophore, — H : IST — , and is coloured red, but dex^.s not dyc^ 
textile fibres, although it is the mother substance of dyestulfe. Repetition of 
one and the same chromophore in a chromogen may alter the colour, e.g., from 
yellow to green, blue, etc. (such chromophorcs are called hypsochromic), or fi’oni 
yellow to orange, red, etc. (bathochromic). 

£480,000, and in 1900 two competitors, namely, Messrs. Meister, Lucius und Briiniiig and McHsrri. 
Geigy, made their appearance, the considerable fall in price thus produced resulting in Mc^HHrH. 
Geigy s abandonment of the manufacture and of the fusion of the indigo interontH of the two 
remaining firms with a capital of £1,200,000. In 1910 the manufacture of artificial indigo wan 
started by the Rahtjen Company of Hamburg — ^which is a company with a capital of £280,000 
and makes use of Rahtjen’s improved Sandmeyer process— and by the firm of Heyden ( RachOxnif ) 
which employs the phenylglycine method. The Society of Chemical Industry in Ifasle also 
be^n mal^g artificial indigo in. 1911—1912. During the war the manufacture was commenced 
m England, the United States, and Erance. 
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Coloured cliromogens usually become colourless by fixation of hydrogen ; 
thus, CgHg • N : N • GgHg (azobenzene, orange) + H2 = CgHg - NH • NH • CgHg 
(hydrazobenzene, colourless) ; CgH^Oa (benzoquinone, yellow) + Hg = CgHgOg 
(quinol, colourless). The original coloured compound is obtained on oxida- 
tion of the colourless compound, which is known as a leuco-derivalive. Dibi- 

Cgli. .CgH, 

plienylenetliene, | yC = C\ | , a red hydrocarbon, gives the colourless 

CgH/ XH4 

CgH,. /GgH, 

dibiphenylenethane, | >GH • CH<r | , on reduction.^ 

CgH/ 

CHROMOGENS are numerous and of very varied composition. “ 

^ Sonic of these leuoo-products regenerate tlie original colouring-matter simply by oxidation, 
while others do not. For instance, reduction of nitro-groups gives, as linal produc.ts, amino- 
derivatives, wliicli yield nitro-groups again on oxidation. Tlie complete reduction of 
azo-compounds yields amino-groups, but there may also bo intermediate, less highly reduced 
products (hydrazo-compoiinds), which are themselves now Uuco-darlmlivo.,^. 

In some cases reduction leads to more highly coloured substances. For instance, the grcoiiish- 
yellow anthraquinoneazine gives deep blue indanthrene on reduotion : 


0 O 



the two imino-groups formed being intense auxochromos, especially if they occur in a closed ring. 
Similarly indigo with the auxochrome, —00—0 = C— CO— , should bo yellow, but is blue owing 
to the presence of two auxochromes forming closed rings. 

^ Examples of chromogens are : 




3=N-CVH,-NH.,;0=<f~~ ^==N-C„H4-NHa;NH=< f 


/ = i>i ■ v../(5,n4*i> jn-aj ^=u=(.U(jH4-NH2)2 

Indaminc Jndoidiciiol lloHuniliiio 

0 =/=\= r. 


CO 

/\/\/\ 




< > = 0 = (C„H, ■ OH), ; 

llosolic acid 

N 


/\/|\/\ 


x/\i/\/ 

N 



Aiithraquiiiono 


N 



Thiodiphenylamine 


IdiPiiazine 



Phenoxazinc 
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Introduction of amino groups into tlie chromogen azobenzeiie is accompanied 
by a deepening of the colour from yellow to orange to brown, these chromo- 
phores being bathychromic : 

Aminoazobenzene, CigHglsTg • NHg, is pale yellow. 

Diaminoazobenzene, Ci2HgN2(NH2)2, is orange. 

Triaminoazobenzene, C]2H7N2(NH2)35 brown. 

Chromogens are mostly neutral substances and if groups — termed auxo- 
chromes — capable of imparting a basic or acid character are introduced, colour- 
ing matters capable of dyeing textile fibres are obtained. The auxochromes arc, 
more especially, hydroxyl and amino groups and their alicyl or phenyl deriva- 
tives : OH, NH2, OCH3, NHCH3, N(CH3)2, NHCJH,, Hydroxyl- 

amine and hydrazine residues, NH * OH and NH • NHg, may also beliave as 
auxochromes, but the auxochromic character diminishes or disappears on entry 
of an acid substituent, as in 0 • COCH3, NH • COCH3, N(CH3) • NO, (itc. 
Sometimes the auxochrome group is formed during the dyeing, as when the 
group ~ CO becomes = C * OH.^ 

Further, what are usually the more energetic chromophores cease to be 
so when they occur in molecules which are small 01: poor in carbon. To this 
is due the very small number of colouring-matters in the aliphatic series. 

Thirteen chromophores of well-defined constitution are now known, while 
concerning others there is still doubt owing to the pseudoisomerism (tautomerism) 
they exhibit.^ 


HN S NH., 

\/\/\/V ‘ 
! I 


\/\/\/ 

N 

Thioninc 


0 0 (3H 

\/\/\/\/ 

\/\/\/ 

N 

HcKoruliii 


In these chromogens is seen the analogy between the chi’omoplioroH in the (lillcrcnt niolfxuiIc^H, 
characterised by divalent or polyvalent atoms or atomic groups (-- - NH, N — , : (! (), S, 
— 0 — , >^CO) united to the ring in a closed chain, the whole forming the true chr()ni()j)h()r(^, 
which, joined to the rest of the molecule, gives the chromogon. 

The passage from simple to more complex chromophores is often accompanied by cliangc 
from a yellow colour to a more intense yellow or to red or blue. 

^ With fuchsines (rosanilines and 2 >-rosanilinea) the colour bcconicR more intense and more 
violet with increase in the alkyl groups replacing the aminic hydrogen. The faintly acid, plnuiolicj 
colouring-matters which are fixed by mordants give highly resistant (if)lourH if tlu^y contaiii 
at least two OH groups, or OH and COOH, in the or//m-position, and better still if the.sc^ are also 
in ortho -positions mth respect to the chromophores. In the colouring-matters of th.o nitro|)b(mol 
group, the colour passes from greenish yellow to orange-yellow as the distancio l)etweon tlu^ OH 
and NOo groups increases. Fast colours on mordants are given especially by those (iolouring- 
matters containing hydroxyl-groups in the ortho-position with rcspec^t to one another atid to 
the chromophore (alizarin, etc.). 

Of the triphenylm ethane colouring-matters, those which have a sulphonic group (S().,H) in, 
the ortho-position with respect to the central carbon atom are stable to alknili and to soap (SuMis 
and Sandmeyer). 

2 According to Hantzsch (1906) all the true nitro-liydrocarbons of the aromatic or alipliatic 
series and also all polynitro-compounds are colourless when quite pure, so that the NOg grouj) 
by itself is never a chromophore. Only certain nitro phenols are Cioloured when their phonolit^ 
hydrogen is free and hence mobile (forming tautomeric compounds), and for the same reason all 
salts of nitrophenols are coloured. By the discovery of the quinonic (aci-) others of nitroplienols 
besides the true ethers, it was shown that many colourless or almost (iolourless hydrogenated 
compounds capable of forming highly hydrogenated salts, are pscudo-aeida, so that the oolourod 
salts are derived from a hydrogenated compound differing from the original ; if it woro possible 
to obtain these free, they also would be coloured. 

Nitrophenols are certainly true tautomeric hydrogenated compounds which give two 
series of structurally isomeric ethers, such as ar^ given, also by nitrous, sulphurous, 
hydrocyanic, and cyanic acids. The true nitrophenolic ethers are colourless, while the aid-otliers 
(tautomeric) coloured an intense red ; the former coiTespond with the general formula, 

< 0 * CjiH2?i-f-i /OH 

(derived from the colourless true nitrophcnol, )> the latter 
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Certain acid groups (CO3H, OOgH, etc.), i.e., salt-forming groiqjs, influence 
the colour but, even more than the chr omophor es, reinforce the influence of the 
auxocliromes. Thus, azobenzene, • N : N • although a coloured 


1 derivatives of aci-nitrophenol (quinonic), ]. It is 

•OCwH.n -f ■ \N0*0H 

hence possible to tell, from the mere colour, to whicjli of the two groups a given nitro-compound 
belongs. When true nltrophenols (even in tlie solid state) are slightly coloured, it is assumed that 
a minimum cjuantity of the aci-nitrophenol is dissolved in a large cjuantity of true nitrophenol 
(solid solution). Also, the fact that the (solour (jf the substaiKsc is sometimes not intensilied 
by increase in the number of nitro-grouj)vS is explainable, not on the old viovv^ of the theory of 
chromophorcs, but only by the new thmry of IransposUioti (taiitomerism) : 


yo 

with 


C„H 


yO\l 

‘Xno, 


(1„H 


^\nO • OH 


The tendency to tautomeric transposition may, indeed, be increased or diminished by the 
entry of new groups. Thus, in solutions of nitrophenols and their salts, the coloration is not — ■ 
as it would be according to the modern theory of indicators {see. Vol. 1., p. 100) — due to ionisation, 
but rather to the formation of coloured tautomeric compounds (aci-nitrophcnolic others) in 
agreement with the old chemical theory of indicators. 

It is thus proved that the formation of coloured salts and coloured ions derived from colourless 
hydrogenated compounds is of a purely chemical nature. It is caused first of all by intramolecular 
transposition, from which, by the action of a positive metal (salt), there results a negative quinonic 
atomic grouping (chromophore), the appearance of coloured ions being a secondary reaction. 
Hence the actions of chromophore and of auxochroine cannot be held to be distinct but arc exerted 
together, both of them (nitro- and phenobgroup) causing the appearance of colour at the expense 
of their mutual transformation, which generates a quinonic grouping containing neither nitro- 
nor phenolic -group. 

These views may he extended to other groups of organic substances since, in general, colourless 
acids unchangeable in constitution {i.e., not giving tautomeric forms) give only colourless ions 
and yield colourless salts with colourless metallic oxides, and colourless ethers and esters with 
colourless organic radicals (alkyl and acyl). If coloured ions and salts are derived from a colour- 
less alkyl compound, it may be stated with certainty that intramolecular change occurs. 

According to E, Eischer and 0. Eischer (1900) many colouring-niattors derive their properties 
from the presence in the molecule of quinonoid groups, although A. v. Eaoyer (1902-1905) and 
Hantzsch (1905) showed that the true quinone group does not always cause coloration {i.e., is not 
the chromophore), and Kostaiiecki and Haller pointed out that, in addition to the two carbonyl 

CO 


HCi 


groups of the quinone, two ethylene double linkings must be present, 


HCi! 


CH 


CO 


CO 


iCH 


in fact. 


HX'' 


rCHo 


diketohexamcthylene. 


Hod 


, which has not these double bonds, is completely colouiiess. 


CH, 


CO 


As a metaquinone with two ethylene double linkings cannot exist, such meta-compounds are 
incapable of producing colouring-matters. 

Further, according to Willstatter’s results (1908), conversion of the henzenoid to the quinonoid 
form is not sufficient to produce intense coloration, since then the complete quinonoid derivatives 
(holoquinonoid) should be highly coloured, whereas the benzoqiiinones, like the quinonimines 
0 : Cp^H^ : NH and NH : CgH^. : NH, are only slightly coloured. On the other hand, 
quinhydroiies, formed by the condensation of quiiiol and quinone via the partial valency, are 
highly coloured compounds : 
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Quinhydrone 

(colourless) 

(yellow) 

(highly coloured) 
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chromogen (containing the chromophore • N : N •), does not colonr textile 
fibres since it is neutral, whilst its sulphonic derivative is a feeble colouring- 
matter. Also the direct introduction of sulphonic groups into true colouring 
matters usually produces, not an intensification, but a distinct attenuation. 
However, these groups, which are feeble auxochromes, give to the colouring 
matter an acid character which influences its hehaviour towards various textile 
fibres and thus, besides rendering certain insoluble colouring matters soluble 
in water, makes them suitable (either as they are or after salt-formation) for 
dyeing wool and silk directly in an acid bath ; that is, they form the group of 
(icid dyestuffs. The auxochromic function of the sulphonic group increases with 
its proximity to the chromophore group. 

The basic auxochromes usually consist of amino groups more or less substi- 
tuted by alkyl or phenyl residues, etc., and are transformed under certain 
conditions into chromogens, giving rise to basic dyestuffs which dye wool and silk 
directly in a neutral or s light ly acid bath and dye cotton only after this has b(icn 
mordanted with tannin. 

When similar auxochromes and chromophores are both able to form salts, 
the salt-formation of the chromophore is the more important, as is shown by the 
behaviour of the rosanilines.’- 


NHj 



NlCHa)^ 


DimethyI-?)-plienylenc- 

diamine 

(colourless) 
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N(CH3)2, HCl N(CH3)3 N((Jl:r.,)2 

/ 

Cl 


Dimcthylqui- 

nonedi-imine 

(yellow) 


WiiTsiier’s rod 
(liighly coloured) 


These partially qiiinonoid compounds are termed m^riqnvmmoid. The inteimo colour of 
magenta may be explained by the simultaneous presence of a quinonoid nuclous probably unitf^d 
by partial valencies to the benzenoid group or groups and, moreover, to the methane carbon 
atom. 

With certain groups of substances intensification of the colour is due more OHjictually to a 
lihenomenon of salt formation, e.g., with the rosanilines, the base of malachite green and (irystal 
violet. Colourless phenolphthalein gives a red sodium salt, and yellow alizarin bcHunncw intfuiso 
violet in alkaline solution. In certain cases only salt formation annuls the coloration ; thus 
the three nitroanilines are yellow, but become colourless when salified by an acid, the la,tt(u.' 
paralysing the auxochrome action of the amino group. 

On salt formation aminoazobenzene gives an orange-yellow colour for the azoid form, 
CrHs ' N : N • C6H4 • NH2,HC1, and a violet colour for the cj^uinonoid from, CqHb • N.H • N : ( VM 4 : N 11 , 
HCl. 


CH CH 


^ Ros aniline, HN = CC 

CH CH 




CH., 


\ I NHg corrasponding base, p. 7 iil), 


.CH = CH\ 

which is coloured, contains as chromophore the group N.H = c/ 

^CH ch;/ 

auxochromes tw^o ammo-groups. When the salt with a single molecule of HCl is obtained and 
the substance is dyed red, proof is given that the salt is formed with the imino-group of the 
chromophore, since a red coloration is formed on the fibres. On the other hand, salts of rosanilino 
with 2 or 3 molecules of HCl, which form salts also with the auxochrome amino-groups, aro 
yellow but do not dye textile fibres yellow. It can hence be affirmed that the auxocdiromes 
do not unite with the fibres and hence have no action as salt-forming groups but only contribute 
to increase the basic character of the colouring-matter or even to increase the intensity of the 
colour; this is clearly shown with safranine (see later and also above, Aminoazobenzene). In 
general, the union of an acid chromophore with a basic auxochrome gives colouring-matters of 
slight intensity ; for instance, the nitroanilines are feeble and the nitrophenols more intense 
colouring-matters. 

The replacement of the hydrogen of the auxochrome OH by a metal increases the power of 
the auxochrome, while an alkyl or aromatic radical lowers it and an acid radical often annuls it. 
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If the auxo chrome of a colouring-matter is weak and the chr omophor e 
strong, or vice versa, the colouring-matter is generally feeble. 

Kaufmann (1921) considers that carboxyl and sulphoxyl, • SOg • OH, act 
as auxochromes, not when they a, re united directly to the chromophore, but only 
when separated from it by either a benzene nucleus or a corresponding group. 

The carboxyl group, a weak acid auxochrome, increases the fastness of the 
colour and often imparts the ability to form lakes with metallic mordants. 

The nitro group acts as a chromophore and, when added to other chromo- 
phores, renders the colour faster and displaces it towards the blue. A similar 
action is shown by the halogens, but iodine is little used owing to its cost ; 
bromine, which deepens the colour, is used for eosins and also for vat dyestulfs. 

Alkyl groups, as part of the chromogen, exert little influence, but render 
the colour more blue and more brilliant if they occur in the auxochromes as 
either alkylaminic groups, as in Hofmann’s violet, or alkyloxy groups. Similar 
behaviour is shown by arylaminic groups, NHAr, as in aniline blue and alkali 
blues. 

Colour in an organic compound was formerly regarded as being connected 
with the presence in the molecule of nitrogen, oxygen or sulphur, and the colour 
of a few hydrocarbons was considered exceptional or due to traces of imj)urities. 
Various coloured hydrocarbons are, however, now known. Diphenylbutadiene 
and the two tetraphenylbutadienes, C^Hg - CH : CH • C(CgH5) : C(C6H5)2 and 
0(0^115)0 : C : 0 : C(C6H5)2, are colourless, but diphenylhexatriene and tetra- 
phenylhexatriene, CeHg • CH : CH • CH : CH • G{C,IL^) : C{C,ILr,).^, are yellow. 



, also, is coloured. 


Of more interest are the following hydrocarbons derived from fulvene : 
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H-C*C6HgCH3-0‘CH3 

Phenylfulveno, Dimcthylfulvene, 
deep rod orange-yellow 
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CHs-C-CeH^CeHs-C-C^H^ H-C-C^ H-C-C^H^ 

Phenylmethyl- Diplienylfulvene, Phenylbcnzo- Phcnyldibenzoful- 
fulvene, red red fulvene, yellow vcne, colourless 


Many coloured fulvene derivatives were prepared by Courtot (1915) by means of 
the Grignard reagent. 

These and other similar compounds contain thefulvenic chromofliore or, more 
generally, at least three conjugated double linkings, — C=C— C=C— C=C— 

(Thiele, 1899). Of the two tetraphenylbutadienes {see above), however, the 


Substitution of the hydrogen of the auxochrome NHg by alkyl radicals raises the colouring power, 
while two aromatic radicals sometimes lower it considerably, exceptions to this being shown by 
sulphonyl and picryl, C 6 H 2 (N 03 ) 2 , which cause the NHg group to assume an acid character. 
The hydrazinic and Tiydroxylaminic groups also behave .auxocJiromes ; thus phenylhydrazine 
is slightly yellow while aniline is colourless, and nitrophenylhydrazine is more highly coloured 
„ than nitroaniline. Anthraquinone (faintly acid chromogen) gives an intensely coloured derivative 
with hydrazine groups. The hydroxylamine derivatives are few in number and have been but 
little studied. H. Kaufmann (1911) has shown that two auxochromes reinforce one another 
when they are in the para-position and to a less extent or not at all when they are in the ortho- 
or meta-position. This rule is confirmed, not only by the greater intensity of the colour, but also 
by the increased luminescence or fluorescence assumed by these substances when they are exposed 
to ultra-violet rays {see Vol. I., p. 125) ; in solution, only compounds of the para- series give 
direct fluorescence. By the law of distribution it is proved that the maximum and sometimes 
the only effect of auxochromes in the para-position is exerted when the chromophore and 
auxochrome are in the same benzene nucleus. 
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first contains only two conjugated double linkings and the second the linking 
C = C == C = G, both of these compounds being colourless the coloured di- 
and tetra-phenylhexatrienes contain three coiij ugated double linkings. P eiylene 
contains six such linkings and is coloured, whereas teti‘aphenylethylene is colour- 
less, as the conjugated iinkings are not accumulated in a restricted nucleus as in 
perylene. It is sufficient, however, to establish a conjugation between two double 
linkings of two phenylic nuclei to obtain a yellow colour, as in diphenyldibenzo- 
fulvene (I), two such conjugations, as in diphenylenedibenzofulvene (II) giving 
a red colour. 



> 


c==c: 


(I) 


\ / 



/ — \ 



/ 


The fact that phenyldibenzofulvene is colourless, whilst phenylbenzofulvene, 
with the same number of conjugated double linkings, is coloured is explained 
hy the presence in the latter of fewer benzene nuclei and hence of a greater 
accumulation of double linkings (Kaufmann, 1904). 

As regards the constitution of dyestuffs benzenic double linkings must be 
distinguished from ethylene linkings, the latter being less saturated tlian the 
former and combining more readily with bromine and hydrogen owing to the 
residual partial valencies {see p. 620). 

For dyeing purposes the colouring-matters are placed on the market in a 
state soluble in water, the auxochrome groups being converted where possible 
into salts (e.g., SOgNa, etc.). When wool (which is both basic and acid in chariic- 
ter) is dyed with acid colours, since the basic properties of the wool are usually 
not sufficiently strong to displace the metal (Na) of the acid colour, an (mergetic 
acid (acetic or sulphuric) is added to the hot aqueous dyeing bath, this liberating 
the acid residue of the colouring-matter, which can then combine with the basic 
group of the wool to form a coloured stable insoluble salt in the fibre itself. 

Thus wool is dyed directly both by acid and by basic colours (with the latter 
it is not necessary to render the bath acid). Gotten, on the other hand, is not 
usually dyed by acid dyes but only by basic ones, and, then only when the fi bres 
are previously mordanted with tannin materials and metallic salts. 

During the past twenty years, however, numerous neutral or subsUintive 
dyestuffs have been discovered, capable of dyeing cotton directly in a neutral 
or faintly alkaline, but not acid, bath, previous mordanting being imnecessary. 
Many of these colouring-matters have a common henzidine group {see p. 718), 
others contain a basic group (primulin) and others again a phenolic group 
(cur cumin). Colouring-matters sometimes acquire tliis property by mere 
accumulation of chromophores in a single molecule (Rupe, 1901). The nature of 
the metal present in these colouring-matters alters to some extent the properties 
and the affinity towards cotton, but this is always related to the capillai’y 
constant of the aqueous solution. The precipitation of the unaltered colouring- 
matter on the fibres is facilitated by increasing the osmotic pressure of the bath 
by the addition of considerable quantities of salts (NaCl or ]Sfa 2 S 04 ). 

As a rule phenolic compounds form weak colouring-matters, but they have 
the property of giving intensely coloured kikes with metals (phenoxides), the 
metallic atom united to the phenolic oxygen functioning as an energetic auxo- 
chrome. These colouring-matters having no affinity for textile fibres, the latter 
are previously charged with metallic oxides {mordants). Lakes of different 
colours are formed with different metals (Hummel hence called such colouring- 
matters jpoly genetic)^ but for practical purposes it is indispensable that they 
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DYES IN RELATION TO FIBRES 

should be resistant to atmospheric agents and to ordinary physico-chemical 
treatments The best among these substances are those containing in the 
oi‘tho-position either two phenolic groups (OH) or one OH and one COOH, and 
of such those are best in which these groups are in the ortho -]Dosition with respect 
to the chromophore (Liebermann and Kostanecki, 1887-1.893) and in which the 
auxochrome is formed from iron, aluminium, or chromium. Not all colouring- 
matters which give insoluble lalvcs can be fixed on fibres moi’danted with metallic 
oxides, and this perhaps depends on the fact that only cci’tain coloured lalces are 
capable of combining witli llie fibre, the constitution of tlie colouring-matter 
(see Alizarin) being here also of considerable importance.^ 

When basic or neutral colouring-matters are sulphonated with concentrated 
H 2 SO 4 , acid coloiiring-maUers (Simpson and Nicholson, 18()2) are often obtained. 
Ill the form of soluble saits of the alkali metals, tliese can be fix(‘d dii’ectly, 
in an acid bath, on animal fibi.*es with the same colour as the C()l()uring-matter, 
the animal fibre forming a Ivind of new salt ; indeed tlie fibre assumes th.e 
colour of the original salt of the colouring-matter and never that of its free 
coloured acid liberated in the bath by means of acetic or sulphiii'ic acid (see 
above, Process of Dyeing). These acid colours are fixed also by cotton, provided 
the latter is first rendered basic either by nitrating and then reducing, or by 
oxidising (oxycellulose), or by hydrating (with NaOH : mercerisation), or 
by treating with NH 3 under pressure in presence of ZnClg (Vignon). 

Basic coloiiring-maltefs which owe their basicity to the chromophore and more 
especially to the auxochrome NH 2 , form salts with acids and are used in practice 
in the form of hydrochlorides, sulj)hates, etc., from hot acidified aqueous 
solutions of which wool and silk fix the coloured base. These basic dyes also 
form insoluble salts with tannin, etc., so that they are capable of dyeing cotton 
— which has no affinity for basic dyes— -if this is previously mordanted by 
prolonged immersion in cold solutions of tannin extracts (sumac, etc.), followed 
by fixation of the tannin in another bath containing an antimony, aluminium, 
01 * iron salt, or gelatine. In the subsequent dyeing-bath, the dye is fixed 
rapidly, even in the cold (the fixation is more regular, Le., slower, in prcvsence 
of a little alum). The full (intense), bright colours thus obtained on cotton 
resist the difierent reagents well but are destroyed during washing by the 
rubbing. In 1901. C. Favre suggested the use of resorcinol and formaldehyde 
as mordants in place of tannin.^ 

^ In addition to what lias been already stated with reference to the application of lakes, 
it may be said that they are derived from acid or basic colouring-matters, coloured pigments, 
or colouring-matters of the anthraq[uinone group. The soluble acid colouring-matters arc 
precipitated by salts of calcium, barium, strontium, aluminium (chlorides), magnesium (sulphate , 
etc. Solutions of basic dyes are precipitated by tannin, Turkey red oil, resin, or, more commonly, 
sodium phosphate or sodium arsenate. Anthraquinone dyes (alizarin, ca?rulein, etc.) form lakes 
with greater difficulty, and it is necessary to observe rigorously the proper temperature conditions. 
In preparing lakes, great importance attaches also to the substance on which the precipitated 
lake is deposited or with which it is mixed (aluminium hydroxide, barytes, zinc or lead white, 
ferric oxide, fresh aluminium silicate, etc.), and of these, the ones more easily decomposable 
by dilute acids retain the colour best. Lake-formation is hence not a simple absorption 
phenomenon but also a cheinical phenomenon. 

- There are certain substances which are fixed on mordants even if they contain no hydroxyl 
groups, such as 1:4:5: S-tetra-alphylaminoanthraquinones (R = an aliphatic group), 
NHR NHR 

I I 

/\ coYb 

. The corresponding tetrahydroxyanthraquinones show affinity only for 

I I 

NHR NHR 

beryllium mordants, with which they give a deep blue lake, whereas 1 : 4-dihydroxyanthracjuinono 
dye's well with various mordants. Werner showed that even colourless substances may colour 
certain mordants ; thus, dimethylglyoxime yields a deep blue coloration with nickel mordants 
owing to the formation of complex metallic salts (sec Vol. I., p. 848). 

^ Behaviour of Colouring-Matters towards different Fibres and Mordants according 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF DYESTUFFS. Ucrliti!! dwiulT , ( itj 
MoluiiioH, {U’(^ v<‘ry n^julily l>y (‘<*Ilul.’n' pr«>d>p!a ni .nid fiu v r.ni 

; thuH ni(d.liyl(‘-ii(». is us<‘{i for slninin^u hm-tri ia and «iihrr nnrit. ciipH' 

to Noeltinpj. If Ji HkiMti of wool, silk, or rollon is inmirr.r*! Itif . linui . m u i.Iotinji 
ol n. ha,Hi(' forrir hhHi, ilu'i Hl)r(ss mhhuiik' a. hrouii (sikair, liiivin** lis«<i a unimnit 

of f(vrrir. oxi<l(^ or huHlr huJI.. 'riio nainc* holds j.^(*n(*rallv h»r all . alt . (d tr-^nlr. • m n -jtiiodin * ujfli 
iho rormula ItoOjj. M'hci salis of j)rol.o.\id<*s (ItO). t .ij., llotsr ot » ii|i{n i, imii, man' .ui« r, ju. L« {, 
rohaJl;, (d.r., (isixsda.IIy taa'IraliOS or in pn‘srnr<* nf Inriar, ujf lisnl Ii\ ut-ni mj mM., hin mif at 
a, II or hnl, Hli{j|;h1.lv by v(^^(d.a.hl<^ lihrrs. 

Not only nnvtnJiir Hall.H, but. aJso r(‘rtain <ir/j:anir Nuh,-.laa«’r:i (laiuun mahual and alt . ni 
hydroxyohdr. a.n<l hydrox VHlaairic^ (sulpho 'ok'alr.s) a<*idH. ran br li^rtl {i\ tibn- . 

A hirgci nunilxM* of roiourin/j;-inal.t.<'rH arr lixrd din*r|Iy on ammal him . m a n« atfnd i.i itml 
ba,|.h, inon'! ra,roIy in an alkaliiu^ bath. '!’<» Ibis I'oaip ladmir; iho tulio ilmvafur . nj tin- pln-m.l’i 
a.nd a.rnin<‘H : IIkwvzo, ba,Hi<*, and arid dy<‘H ; basir, arid, or snlphonalrd dri i\ ah\i . .<1 tnpin iiU 
nirtha.n(i ; (XM'tain phl.hahdnH (lluorrH<a‘in and rosin); lh«* annnophrna/im , :idianu!fs, 
l.iiioiiidaininrH, phonoxa’/.inr d('rivativ<‘H (|.odloryaniiu‘ and Mrltli.lu a Iditi'), pb« Ji\ l.n i idmr 
roniplrx(‘H (phosplnno), (piinolinr (a)inpI<'X<‘H (ryanifus pnitmlinr r<'«l, jpijmq»btttal«.n«' j, bub a/nlr-,. 
osa.zonciH (la-rirazino), kcd.oniinidrs (aiirainiiu') and, aniot^.'; ihr naltnai i ulntn t. ntdi.n* i .u aunn*, 
Ix’irboriiU', saniovvan’, HalTron, arrbil, and <nd<*rlru. Ainio.sl itll ol I hr a- d\»*> at*- li^t-d ui nuruntal 
<|uantiiy or not a,l. all on v{i/^(d.abl(^ libo'.s. 'rinau' \\hi<'h arr li\«s| tjy tbr lalh r tur U- . * mom 
aaul iiudiuh'! : a first. jLijronf) of HubKlanr<‘H which arr Ii\<*<l only ud h ddtn idl \ ibitfn unh I muon), 
r.f/., (aa'tain n.ininoa.'/o-rorn{)onn<lH, ptirnyhair brown, rhr\ soidinr, mrfhUmr blur, \ i< fnrm blur, 
Ha.fra,ninr! ; a H(U‘ond jjfronj) lixtal Htably and dirrrilv and rnnsi-d inr of nuni« }..u: ii.'M di riutnu'^'i 
of brn/,idinr, t.olidiins diarninostilbrju*, ^/r-pluaiyiinnaliainiiH', nujihl fi\ h nrdMmnir, dmimno 
a/zobonzoiK^ diaininoa.'/.oxybrnzrinc) and its hoinoloLpir.s, <liamniodtphrny lannnr, « amuim- Oi\uhi 
iiou ])rodnr.|» of ihio<\vana.t.r!H), and t br sulphur <lyrH <»f I'roissanl and Ibcnuun* u- . u I ho d !..noup 
wbirh <lo not dy<i Wool, <>oi.t.on, or silk dinsdly but )L.';iv(' hrhdil far. I rnloui. d lln-.r Ida* >»« ipn 
with wool) aro provioiisly inordanird with suHm of iron, aliimnnuni, m « hj«»iannn u» h niv 
r(U’t.ain plitbahuns (jujalhun), (hu’ivativrs of atd braquinonr (ah/arni. ptuprnn. alnmnn orai 4 n'', 
antbrapillol), antbra.((uinolino (alizarin blu(‘). pbrnoxyanl hrjuud iro rtdi ni), and alnn. i all the 
nafuTdl ('<)l(>urin(j"‘ni(tllrrff (logWiKxl, (rorbiniad, (pi(*rrilrou, iuidbrar, f.andalw ot»d, rf» ,| .Nnrltuij/ 
jL!;aiV(^ tb(^ namo ^uhstanliiu'. dyvH to tb<»Hri wbi<*b dyr aninud and v<’rrtablr idur * dn« > (i\ mu} that 
of adjirlivc- ('///r.v t,o tfiosc^ whi(di dyr tln^ librrs ordy afirr iitordmd»nr. 

(Irrbiin dya^stulTs aro Jix(al dinadly by wo<»I aiul silk ajul «inly indim ll\ b\ t olfiuj, « « , ubrn 
tho lattcir has Ixxui mordant(xI. Such ant ^nlhx'yaniiir and varimt i i w! bn^ a* id i id n/o 
(roinpounds. in dyiun^j; wit.li nnilinr hhtr/i, tlu' filin' li\r'j both Ihr andmr tail ami tdno fltr 
oxidising a)j;(tnt, tint latt('r oxidisiiijUf tbit anilinr on Ihr librt' w il h lornuil ton of an m lobddr andmr 
black. .Dyi's which ant not fixed diri'ctly by I’ldlon. dyr il only allrt nn.nlanfmc aith l.untm 
or Hulphoh'ic acids if they ant hasii* in rharartrr, or afirr mordanltiu' utfh niriallr nMtU i, utllt 
or vvil.hont HuIpl»ol(ta,t('s, if they tiri' acid. 

Idrrth<tf% various substantive colounnp:'niat|.crH have llir pnipri|\ o{ h\ttic oihrt ^ on ihrm ; 
for insta,nr(t, chrysarninit atid rana,rin<t, whiith ant yrllou, h\ ba at l ohanmc maHn », h h i 

ina.jLj(tnta form in/.^ an inalachitr /Lp’cen fovinitif/, a \cIlowislt ^orrjj, and mrfhihnr blur 

formin/j; a hlnit colour. All tbr Ix'tizidinc ndours bavr tbr fiamr pioprtlv. In uhrli Xorlimi..'' 
)4iv(ts tint namit smnidtu'y dyviuy, a t(*rin applirablr also to all du nn^ uiih motdanf>; 
tlyitin^ would l.lutn Ixt pr/mayy dyn'mj. 

In somit casits a third itolourini^mm tier ran hr miprrpof.rd ; lor nrdinr i , fir i. job f lakr of 
aliztiriu and iron romhini's with methyl violet ^ivtn^^ a hrilliani Ittplr luhr dir t*d hilr (d 
fviizarin, alnminai, and limit, which is not very hri^dd and rather opaijur, i j trirh ji'd fudhanf and 
more fast by tint lixal.ion of a sulpholeati', which forms n pnndrupir lakr . imallx. t\n : . m Midi 
lix (in from ji soapy solntion of tm salt, a tirw lake with h\<' rompomml > b« inr foinr d 

If ti fabric removed frorti a solution of a, basic iron sidf, itrslrtid of brmp ua dr d unnr ibatrlv 
(in which cjise it Ix'comcs yellowish), is treated directly utlh alkali or ’.nap |oi unh u aoiufioii 
of a salt tint a,ci(l ri'sidiut of which forms an insohihlc c’ompotmd uith »4idr of nojo, tt Ir ronn 
much more intitnsi'ly coloured and theipuiidity of iron lisrd hv the lihir , r. * ,ar »drmbl\ ur iru r-d, 
Oxide of iron itati bit aecumidated on the libre] not only, as jnM mrtPi,,iH d, fi..m m ullabnr bafti. 
but also by intpre^jjmitinK the libnt itself with ferrous sails of vulahir nrnl^ . •/ , fhr a. f fafr* 
and then exposinp; it in the moist state to the air. The fernmn xall ci fhu * f onvf ihd infi» ba ur 
ferne salt, this in warm, moist air Josin/j: part of ilsacid and midcryoinp . hancr u,fo an m rdiiblr. 
highly basic salt, which is not ritmoved from the lilm* even by rrpcHti-t} u a done, 

In orditr to lielp tint aetion of the air and render a larger ip'mnljt v t.f l.a a* .ulf ur olnblr. tbr 
fibre may be pa,Hsedintoa batliof cow-dungorlimeand potassium mbnitr, pho o.hnfr, oi ,u .omtfr 
i'^umimum salts are similarly rendered insoluble by formnlion of n ba-ur Tho ba a 

chromium salt is fixed by a subsixjuent hath of Hodiuni ciirhoimfe or. l.rtfm Mdl, bt, mipirgnaf nig 
the tissuit with, a solution of ehromium sesipiioxide in caustie jumIu uml exp.. one if *♦. fhr an 
the eauHtie alkali being thus eonverled into enrlxmule, uhirh pirmpPati . tin H|uiM%idr of 
chromium ; instead of exjxisure to the air. the aelion of Htenin nuiv hr rmplMud rhnmumn 
oxide IS nreeipitatixl by simple washing of the imprrgnnled lissno witi* a im .iiJf .Sulplnun iniifr 
iH lixeii by Ho utiimH of aluminium salts, and iamdn liv solutions nf txrlar nn. fn It u-tiu or 
aluminium Hal<,s. 

ralerim nndricors o\idafion 
ween tlir u^uliifion piodurt 


The action of a chromate hath on cateehu is twofold ; first, the i 
with lainsiderablo darkoniii)^, ami then eomhination tukes phnV brt 
and tho chromium sosquioxido roBulting from tho reduction of the cl 
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preparations. Formerly, when prepared wih arsenious acid, triphenylmethane 
dyes were poisonous. More or less poisonous are Victoria orange, aurin, metanil 
yellow, safranine, orange II, fast yellow, Martins yellow, methyl orange, 
magenta, acridine red. Methyl violet and auramine are used in ophthalmology 
and surgery as a bactericide, and methylene blue (base) is employed as an internal 
analgesic in cases of malaria, carcinoma, etc. 

The use of the potassium derivative of dinitro-o-cresol (antinonnin) has been 
suggested to combat the growth of fungi in moist situations and on beams. It 
fluorescein is injected into the living body it turns yellowish-green in a few 
minutes, whilst if the body is dead, no change occurs. The use of zinc, copper, 
barium, etc., salts for salt-formation gives poisonous dyestuifs. 

OSTWALD’S NEW THEORY OF COLOURS AND THEIR NUMERICAL 
DEFINITION {1910-1920). The perception of colour is a psychic phenomenon. 
Absolute colours are those apparent in a dark field, as in emission spectra {see 
Vol. I., p. 57), that is, pure colours uninfluenced by the white light of the sur- 
roundings ; the latter darkens the colour, what is observed being the relative 
colour resulting by reflections from the luminous surfaces present in relation to 
their intensity and extent. Thus, if a bright orange-yellow disc is projected on 
to a dark screen the colour appears in all its purity and brightness, but if white 
light is projected all round the disc, the latter appears chestnut-colour, that is, 
is darkened. In practice these relative colours are the more important. 

Distinction must also be drawn between non-chromatic colours, i.e., greys 
comprised between white and black, and chromatic colours, comprising the rest 
(reds, blues, yellows, etc.). White is the colour which gives a complete diffusion 
of the incident light (typical is precipitated barium sulphate). The ideal blade 
is that observed on looking into the orifice of a dark wooden box, lined with 
black silk velvet, but the most intense black practically obtainable in painting 
still reflects 2 per cent, of the light.^ A grey formed of 51 per cent, of ideal white 
and 49 per cent, of ideal black appears very light, whilst that appearing to the 
eye to be the true mean between black and white reflects only 14 per cent, of 
the light ; this is explained by Fechner’s law, according to which the excitation 
on the organ of sight should increase in arithmetic ratio, because the sensation 
increases in this way. The fact that the practical mean grey is formed of 14 parts 
of white and 86 of black being established, it is possible to make up the whole 
scale of greys by fixing types judged by the eye. 

Similarly, with the chromatic colours, we can form a graduated colour scale 
by arranging the fundamental colours (yellow, red, blue) at equal distances on 
the circumference of a circle and interpolating intermediate colours between 
these. In this way is obtained a chromatic circle, in which the differences are 
greatest for two colours diametrically opposite, these being known as com- 
plementary colours, since an optical mixture of them yields a neutral grey. 

If two moderately near colours a and b on the chromatic circle are chosen, 
it is always possible to find experimentally a colour c which, when mixed in an 
equal amount of a, gives b ; the distance on the circle between c and b equals 
that between b and a. Hence any colour can be analysed or defined by this 
system, but to make such mixtures it is necessary to be able to determine and 
define the pure colour which lends itself to such mixture. To this end Ostwald 
supposes that every practical chromatic tint is composed of a mixture of white 
(w), black (6), and pure colour (p), so that 2 ^ + 6 + ^ colour, 

IV 4-6 = 0 , whilst for a grey, p is zero or w A- b = 100. 

In practice no pure colour, giving a single coloured line in the spectrum, 

exists, the range of wave-lengths being moderately wide, and Ostwald. states 

^ To the question, Is black a colour ? Ostwald replies that in the region of absolute colours 
black does not exist, but in that of relative colours black is a colour, since it does not represent 
total absence of luminous emanation ; this emission may be very slight (even only 0*5 per cent.}, 
but is perfectly determinable. 
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tlia.t any pure colour practically consists of waves corresponding with tlie half 
of its chromatic circle. 

The practical procedure for the qualitative and quantitative definition and 
analysis of a colour is as follows. A continuous 
spectrum is projected on to the coloration ; tlie 
part on which radiations of the same colour 
impinge should appea,r white, but actually aqqn'ars 
a greyish white which can be analysed by 
comparing it with the linear scale of gi’eys, 
corresponding with known percentages of white 
and black. It can then be affirmed that, in the 
colour analysed, there is as much black as there 
is in this grey. The percentage of wliite in the 
original coloration is determined by illuminating 
the latter with that part of the spectrum whicli 
corresponds with its complementary colour, this 
being easy to define as it makes the coloration appear black or, more 
accurately, very dark grey. The percentage of white in’ this dark grey and 
hence the amount in the original colour are then ascertained by com- 
parison with the linear scale of greys. The percentages of black (b) and 
white (w) being thus determined, that of the pure colour is : 2 ^ = 100 —w—h. 
Fox this analysis, the sj)ectrmn used may be ].'eplaced by a transparent chro- 
matic screen, through which the colour to be analysed is observed. 

Ostwald has collected the jarincijDal laws of the new theory in a colour 2 )rmier 
and has added an atlas of about 30()() colours, so that the analysis of any c.olour 
may be made by simple comparison. He has ]')repared also a cmlesimcd chromado 
circle containing lUO gently graded 
colours, any two complementary 
colours ^ occupying polar positions. 

The positions of the 100 colours on the 
circle are indicated by the numbers, 

00, 01, 02, to 99. To render the charac- 
terisation of any tint more easy, 

Ostwald has prepared, for each of the 
100 colours, an equilateral triangle, the 
vertices being occupied by pure colour 
(P), pure white ( W) and pure black (B) 
respectively {see Fig. 470). To synthesise 
any given coloration, that point in one 
of the triangles is ascertained which 
agrees exactly with the coloration. 

The straight line joining this point with 
the apex p is continued to meet the 
opposite side, wb, at a point indicating 
the grey which, together with the^pure 
colour, 2>: the coloration under 

investigation. 

Ostwald has attempted to determine 


w 



equi-colour 

equiwhite 

equi-black 

FiO. 470. 


Red 



Rosenstiehl’s Old Colour System is less perfect, but far simpler, than that of Ostwald. 
It is based on Young’s theory, according to which any coloration is produced in the eye by 
superposition of three fundamental colour sensations. At the vertices of Maxwell’s triangular 
diagram are placed the tlnee fundamental or primary colours, red, yellow and blue (Fig. 469) ; 
colours exactly intermediate to any two of these are the secondary colours (orange, green, 
violet). Mixture of the colour (material) of any apex with that represented by the mid -point of 
the opposite side gives black, whilst mixture of the corresponding luminous waves forms 
white. Rosenstiehl constructed a diagram of 24 colours, representing 12 pairs of complementary 
colours, the angle between two adjacent colours being 15°. 

In 1864 Chevxeul prepared a chromatic scale comprising 14,421 colours, and from this Valette 
and Klinksiec constructed a code of 720 colours. 
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laws concerning the so-called hannony of colours. He points out that every pure 
colour may vary its tone ^ in three ways ; in the intensity or value of the pure 
colour, thus forniing the equi-colour scale ; in becoming lighter owing to the 
presence of more or less white, thus forming the equi-white scale ( Weissgleiche 
Reihen) ; and in becoming darker owing to the presence of more or less black, 
the equiblack scale {ScJiwarzgleiche Reihen) being formed. For the quantitative 
definition of* the equi-colour scale the chromatic circle may ])e divided into eight 
principal zones of colour, starting from yellow (yellow, oi’ange, rexl, violet, 
turquoise, sky-blue, green, and yellowish green), and each, of thcjse eight zones 
may be subdivided into three components, the twenty-four components thus 
obtained being defined quantitatively by the following divisions of the centesimal 
chromatic circle : 


Zone. 



Components of ('aeli 

zone. 




1 

2 

3 

Yellow . 



00 

04 

08 

Orange 



13 

17 

21 

Red . 



25 

20 

33 

Violet . 



38 

42 

46 

Turquoise 



50 

54 

58 

Sky blue 



63 

67 

71 

Green . 



75 

79 

83 

Yellowish green 


. 

88 

92 

96 


In this manner each tint is standardised, and to indicate tlie white and the 
black entering into any colour to be synthesised the rules indicated to establish 
harmony in the non-chroniatic colours, i.e., the greys {see preceding note), may 
be followed. 

For instance the tint with the colour index. 111, g, is that occurring in the 
orange zone in the second component and contains as much white as there is in 
the grey I, and as much black as in the grey g. The content in white ma.y range 
from c to f, and that in black from a to n, and as the second letter should always 
be less than the first, for every tint there are 28 derivatives differing in their 
contents of white and black. Hence for the 24 fundamental colorations of the 
preceding table there will be 24 X 28 = 672 chrormtic standards, wliich are 
sufficient to satisfy all practical demands. 

For each colour there exists an isochromic triangle, the chromatic indices for 
the triangle having the same number whilst the letters exhibit all possible 
variations. The colours may, however, be disposed so that the letter remains 
constant whilst the numbers vary, the resulting equivalent circle having equal 
contents of white and black. 

The principal rules of harmony in colours are: (1) Any colour may be 
replaced wholly or partially by those of its equi-colour scale, and (2) Any colour 
may be replaced completely by the colours immediately adjacent to it in the 
chromatic circle. In general, harmony in colours depends, firstly, on the con- 
tents of white and black and, secondly, on the pure colour itself. 

During recent years various attempts have been made, without practical 
success, to utilise the colouring matters produced by certain chromogenic 
bacteria, e.g., B, frodigiosus. 

^ More simple are the rules for establishing harmony in the non-chromatic colours (white, grey, 
black). If the linear scale of the greys {see above) is divided into, say, 20 equal parts distinguished 
by the letters a, b, c, etc., a will represent white and b a very light grey, ‘while beyond I the grey 
becomes almost black and t represents the most intense black realisable in painting. If or practical 
purposes these gradations are too close, and the alternate ones, a, c, e, etc,, suffice. Such 
gradations, still equidistant, dominate the whole region of the greys. Arbitrary superposition 
of three different greys may produce an effect of incoherence or discord, but harmony is obtained 
if three equidistant gradations, such as c, e, g or a, g, n, are chosen. 
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MANUFACTURE OF COLOURING-MATTERS 

J85G"186()5 wlien Perkin in England made mauveiiie and Renard 
juid lU'iuik in France made fuclisine (magenta) on an industrial scale, scientific 
})rogr(‘,ss in colouring-matters has advanced pari passu with the industrial 
<l(‘V(‘.loj)in(mt. 

In t'lui history of the artificial colouring-matters, side by side with the names 
(.h(‘. s(‘.i(vntitic men, such as Perkin, Williams, A. W. Hofmann, G-raebe, 
Li<‘l)(‘.i*nuinn,^ Baeyer, W%t, Nietzki, Noelting, Caro, etc., who laid the first 
sione.s iii this marvellous chemical edifice, are those, not less worthy, of the 
hrilliani. a.n(l (hiring industrial workers who, by uninterrupted energy and the 
ap|)lie-a.ivion of ingenious processes, carried these theoretical discoveries into 
t.lH‘. hirgc:!' ii(‘ld of industry and commerce. 

^riH‘ (ly(‘. industry, altliough not born on German soil, has there reached its 
gn’(‘a,t(‘st d(iV(ilopment and borne its richest fruit, far in excess of the dreams of 
its lounders. This result has been reached in Germany as a result of various 
fort.unatc circumstances. ^ 

' A(. (irHfc wiis at tho head of the aniline dye industry, with numerous pioneers, such 

iiH \ IteMa.rcL Brothers, Frank, Poirrier, Guinon Mamas and Bonnet, Coupler, Girard and 

(!(^ La.ir(% Baul>ijL(iiy, Persoz, Bardy, Lauth, Kopp, Posenstiel, Roussin, etc., but of all these very 
lew iia.v<i able to withstand the wonderful organisation of the large German manufacturers. 
PvtMi I^iiigland, t;ho cradle of the industry, is now in a position greatly inferior to that of Germany. 
M'lu^ nix lOnglish factories working in 1913 employed altogether 35 chemists, whilst tho six largest 
<hM‘uian linns (vniploy (>00, besides 350 engineers and technical directors. From 1886 to 1900, 
th(' Miiglish li nns took out 8() patents, while the six more important German ones took out 948. 
^riu^ priiicipa.! Ihiglish firms producing dyes were: Brooke, Simpson, and Spiller, London; 
( 'hiyl tm Aniline (Jompany, Manchester ; Read, Holliday, and Sons, Limited, Huddersfield; 
and I, I.i(‘vinsfcin a-nd ( Company, Limited, Manchester. 

OMio ( h'nnan linns wliich enjoyed almost a monopoly of the world’s trade in aniline colours 
w<M’c : (1) Badiscdic Anilin- und Soda-Fahrik, Ludwigshafen ; (2) li’arbenfabriken vormals 

I''r. Bay('.r und (lo., I^hbcrfeld ; (3) Farbwerke vormals Meister, Lucius und Briining, Hochst ; 
(■I) L(M)pol(l CaH(dla. and Co., Frankfort; (5) Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin; 
(6) i\.a.li(^ and Co., Biebrich ; of less importance are the firms of Oehler in Offenbach, Leonhardt 
of Midlndtn, <d,(^ Firms (1), (2), and (5) work together to regulate the output and trade, and 
lln^ s^un<^ is tlu’i case with (3), (4), and ((j). In 1916 these two federations, together with other 
(■oinpani(^M, united to form a syndicate, termed the Interessengemeinschaft, with a capital of 
l,()0d,()()0,U0() marks. In (amnoction with this syndicate another company was formed, with 
a cn.nil.jil of 500, 000, OOP marks, for tho manufacture of synthetic ammonia. The dividend paid 
by I liis vast organisation was 12 per cent, in 1918, 18 per cent, in 1919 and 20 per cent, in 1920. 

Cl (he (hwnuin factories, tho Badischo Anilin- und Soda-Fahrik alone, with a capital of over 
.Cl , KM 1,000, etniiloyed in 1908 about 8000 workmen (in 1896 less than 6000 and in 1865, the first 
yen I' of worldrig, 30), and more than 100 chemists and 75 engineers; for more than 20 years 
l)cfor<' (Iio war the dividends paid by this company had been about 25 per cent. 

9’Ih^ Ba,y(a’ Company of Elbcrfeld employed, in its various works, 170 chemists, 35 engineers, 
{ind al)<)ut. 0000 workmen. Its principal works were originally at Elberfeld, but tho most 
import, iMit of tlunr manufactures — colouring-matters, pharmaceutical and photographic materials 
\v<u’C' t.rausliM’red stweral years ago to a now factory at Leverkusen, near Cologne, which occupies 
jui a.r(‘a, of 529 heed, ares and in 1912 found employment for 4000 workpeoide. The company, 
slnrtiug from thci idcui that tho employer owes to the ciyiployee more than Ms wages^ has created 
a. immlx'r of institutions which in 1912 represented a total capital of £600,000. Among these 
was a, librai’y of 12,000 volumes used by 44 per cent, of the workpeople, the books demanded 
in 1907 c.otimsting of popular works on scientific subjects to the extent of 52 per cent, and of 
iuiH<*<‘!Ia,iK‘ouH lit(u’aturc to the extent of 48 per cent. ; the library committee consists of chemists, 
(uigiiHHu-s, and woi’kmcn. Five hundred baths were built, 150,000 baths being taken annually. 
'I’iu'ro w^u•(^ dormitories with beds at 2Jd. per night, refectories which supply the three meals of 
dfiy to num for a shilling and to boys and girls for 9d. There were also free technical schools 
n.n<l schools of art and music. A lying-in hospital (also for wives of workmen not emiiloyed in 
1.h(^ fa(dA)ry) (U)Ht £7200, the annual expenses being £1600. A hall for theatrical performances 
and (mnlVunmctis, another for lectures, concerts, etc., and a third for conferences of workmen, 
co.st ,£18, 000. dMuvro wau'c sickness funds, savings banks, and a life insurance scheme, supported 
to (ho ()f two-thirds by the funds of the company; also old-age pensions, and accident 

funds in aclditiou to the State fund, the company paying for the first three days after the accident 
(not paid by tlub insurance companies) and supplementing the legal payment by 60 per cent. 
'Pbe sak^ of alcoholic! thinks — beer included — ^is forbidden in the refectories, but coffee, tea, 
milk, cvtc., aro obtainable at very low prices. On all these institutions the Bayer Company spent 
more! than £80,000 annually and was yet able to pay its shareholders a dividend of 26 to 30 per 
ccuit. on a capital of £1,200,000. 

Tho H(!icutific and technical work of the company is indicated in the 4000 patents filed up to 
the year 1907. 
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To the wotWs output of dyestuffs Germany contributed in 1913, 75 per cent. ; 
Switzerland, 7*5 per cent. ; Great Britain, 6 per cent. ; France, 5 per cent. ; 
United States, 3-5 per cent. ; Austria, 1-6 per cent. ; Russia, 1*1 per cent. ; and 
Belgium, 0 *6 per cent. 


In 1912 the total amounts of the principal dyestuffs made were : 


Indigo (100 per cent.) 

-L X J 

tons 

8000 at £400 per ton 

. £3,200,000 

Sulphur, black . 

15,000 at £80 

. £1,200,000 

Various sulphur dyes . 

5000 at £80 

£400,000 

Azo dyes. . . 

60,000 at £80 

. £4,800,000 

Tripheriylmethane dyes, etc. 

10,000 at £240 „ 

. £2,400,000 

Ant racene dyes, etc. 

6,000 at £240 „ 

. £1,440,000 

Various dyes 

6,000 at £120 „ 

£720,000 

Total . 

110,000 Total . 

. £14,160,000 


Of these, the United States consumed 26,000 tons ; Great Britain, 19,000; 
Germany, 15,000 ; France, 9500 ; Russia, 10,000 ; Italy, 8000 ; other countries, 
22,500. 

The prime materials for dyes — ^besides sulphuric, nitric and hydrochloric 
acids, sodium carbonate and hydroxide, ammonia, lime, etc. — are the various 
aromatic hydrocarbons obtained from tar, which may, however, be first trans- 
formed into substances more active chemically (phenols, amines, etc.), i.e., the 
so-called intermediates. 

The fundamental reactions to which the distillation products (benzenes, 
phenols, naphthalene, pyridine, etc.) of tar are subjected consist, in general, of 
nitration, reduction, hazotisation, sulphonation, fusion with caustic soda, 
chlorination, and oxidation. 

These reactions lead to intermediate products very near to the true colouring- 
matters. Thus, nitrobenzene and its homologues yield aniline, toluidine, etc., 
by simple reduction with iron turnings and hydrochloric acid, and aniline 
then gives diphenylamine, dimethylaniline, sulphanilic acid, etc. 

Oxidation of aniline, toluidine, etc., gives fuchsine (magenta), safranine, 
methyl violet, etc. The nitroanilines serve for the preparation of azo-dyes, while 
the action of sulphur on amines leads to primuline and the new class of sulphur- 
dyestuffs. 

With another reducing agent (Zn -j- KOH), nitrobenzene gives other 
products (hydrazobenzenes, etc.), from which other classes of colouring-matters 
originate. 

A further important reaction consists in the introduction of sulphuric acid 
residues (sulphonic group, SOgtl) into benzene (or naphthalene) nuclei in place 
of hydrogen or other groups • by treatment of benzene derivatives with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. The resulting sulphonic acids are of great importance 
and often decide whether a dyestuff is acid in character and hence able to dye 
wool and silk directly in an acid bath, or neutral (or almost so) and capable of 
colouring cotton directly, or still basic and able to dye cotton mordanted with 
tannin or wool and silk directly in a neutral or faintly alkaline bath. 


Many of the Russian and French factories were branches of German ones. 

In point of magnitude, the German firms are immediately followed by those of German 
Switzerland (Basle) : Gesellschaft fur chemische Industrie ; Durand, Huguenin & Co. ; Geigy ; 
Kern and Sandoz, etc. 

During the European War, when Germany was isolated, attempts were made in France, 
Great Britain, America and Italy to develop the manufacture of dyestuffs, assistance being 
accorded by the respective States. In the United States such attempts met with considerable, 
if not complete, success. In Great Britain various projects were supported to the extent of some 
millions of pounds sterling without, however, achieving all the results desired, and this country 
is far from being emancipated from German importations, 
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The sulphonic group, in its turn, may be replaced by hydroxyl by fusion 
of the sulphonic acid with caustic soda, this being a very important reaction, 
as it allows of the ready preparation of resorcinol and of alizarin. The OH 
group may also- be introduced into the molecule directly by means of the 
Bohn-Schmidt reaction, which consists in treating various substances in the 
hot with sulphur trioxide dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid.^ 

Oxidation is likewise of great value and was first used for preparing magenta, 
safranine, etc. It has been found that naphthalene can be oxidised with 
sulphuric acid in presence of mercury, giving phtlialic and anthranilic acids at 
a cost so low as to admit of the competition of artificial Indigo with the natural 
product (see p. 760). 

The methods of dyeing textile fibres are becoming continually more simple 
and more certain and capable of giving the most varied colours. Nowadays 
stable dyes can be produced directly on the cottop fibre in a single operation, 
starting with simple chemical reagents. 

CLASSIFICATION OF COLOURING-MATTERS 

Nietzki divides the artificial organic colouring-matters into the following 
general groups, with reference especially to their chemical composition : 

I. Nitro- colouring matters. II. Azo- colouring-matters. III. Derivatives 
of hydrazones and pyrazolones. IV. Hydroxyquinones and quinoneoximes. 
V. Diphenyl- and triphenyl-methaiie colouring-matters. VI. Derivatives of 
quinonimide. VII. Aniline black. VIII. Quinoline and acridine derivatives. 
IX. Thiazole colouring-matters. X. Oxyketones, xanthones, fiavones, and 
coumarins. XI. Indigo and similar and other natural colouring-matters, 
XII. Sulphur colouring-matters. 

For practical dyeing, however, more importance is attached to the division 
into the following five groujDS on the basis of the behaviour of the colouring- 
matters towards different textile fibres, since in practice it is mo:i*e important to 
know if a colouring-matter is basic or acid, or if it dyes with or without mordant, 
than to know if it is a nitro-coihpound, quinone, hydrazone, etc. : 

1. Basic colouring-matters, which in a neutral bath dye animal and vegetable 
fibres ; the latter should, however, be previously mordanted, with tannin. 

2. Acid colouring-maUers, which dye animal fibres in an acid bath. 

3. Adjedive or mordant colouring-maUers, which dye fibres mordanted witli 
metallic oxides (of iron, chromium, aluminium, etc.). 

4. Almost neutral or substantive colouring-matters, which, as alkali salts, dye 
vegetable textile fibres directly, without mordanting. 

5. Insoluble colouring-matters or 'pigments are formed directly on the fibre',, 
i.e., are used for vat-dyeing or are developed on the fibre. 

I. NITRO-COLOURING-MATTERS. All the nitro- derivatives of the amines and 
phenols are energetic dyestuffs, those of the phenols especially being markedly acid colour- 
ing-matters, since the chromophore NO 2 reinforces the acid character of the OH group. 
Even the basic substances may become acid if many NO 2 groups arc present. It is parti- 
cularly the salts of these compounds which are coloured ; p-nitrophcnol, for example, is 
colourless whilst its salts are yellow. 

The coloration of the nitrophenols disappears if the phenolic groups are etherified by 
alkyl groups. 

Of the nitrophenols the ortho-products (OH : NOo =1:2) are the. more important 
and the more highly coloured. Examples are : Picric acid {trinitrophenol), C( 5 Ho(N 02)3 • OH ; 
Naphthol yellow S = sodium salt of dinitronaphtholsulphonic acid, CioH,i(Nb 2 )(N 62 )(O.H) 
(SO 3 H) (2:4: 1:7); Victoria yellow (or Victoria orange) = dinitrocresol, C(jFL,(OH) 
(CH3)(N02)2. 

II. AZO -COLOURING-MATTERS. The azo-colouring-matters, unlike other groups, 
have retained their original importance, not only owing to the number that can be pro- 
duced, but especially because the gradations of colour and the stability can be modified 
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at will. Thus, the azo-group includes substantive dyestuffs, which dye cotton without a 
mordant, wool colouring-matters fast to milling and to sulphuring, and stable adjective 
dyes such as alizarin. 

Their basic chromophore is — N = N — and the chromogen, R — N = N — R', R and 
R' being aromatic radicals. 

These compounds form the largest and perhaps the most important group of artificial 
colouring- matters. They are not of themselves (especially in the case of the more simple 
ones, such as azobenzene) intense dyestuffs, but they become such on the introduction 
into the benzene nuclei of acid (OH) or basic (NH. 2 ) auxochromes, and with increase of 
the number of these the intensity increases, passing from yellow to red, to blue or to brown. 
Blues are obtained with several chromophores — N = N— - (di- and tetra-azo-compounds), 
while naphthalene groups give reds. The higher the molecular weight the more intense 
becomes the colour. 

In certain cases it must be assumed that these auxochromes are united in some way 
with the chromophore, and, since y 5 -naphthazobenzene no longer exhibits phenolic character, 
Liebermann attributed to it the structure CgHg — NH — N — instead of the ordinary 

\/ 

0 

constitutional formula CgHg • N : N ■ CigHg • OH. 

Certain azo-compounds show behaviour recalling that of quinones and ketones, e.g., 
they combine with sodium bisulphite. In such case, the formula is represented thus : 
CgHg • NH • N : CgHioO. 

Almpst all azo-compounds dissolve in concentrated sulphuric acid, giving a charac- 
teristic coloration, which, in general, serves for their recognition and distinction from other 
colouring-matters {see Table given later). 

Substituted azo-compounds are always obtained by coupling a diazo-compound with 
a phenol or with an amine, and, in the latter case, diazoamino-compounds are formed as 
intermediate products. 

The first azo-dyestuff of industrial importance (triaminoazobenzene) was prepared in 
1867 by Caro and Griess, and it was only with the dyes discovered by Witt and Roussin 
subsequently to 1876 that this group assumed a position of practical importance. 

After 1880 azo-colouring- matters again came to the front owing to the preparation of 
direct dyes for cotton, and later these dyes were produced directly on the cotton fibre, 
new dyeing methods being thus created. 

They are prepared industrially by first diazotising the amine, or its sulphonic acid 
diluted with water, by means of hydrochloric acid and sodium nitrite, the mass being 
cooled with ice and tested with starch-potassium iodide paper so as to avoid any large 
excess of nitrite. After diazotisation, the coupling is carried out by pouring the whole 
slowly into an alkaline solution of the phenol, the mass being kept alkaline. The colouring- 
matter thus formed is separated in an insoluble state on addition of salt and is then filter- 
pressed. The reaction between the amines and the diazo-compounds is more complex : 

R • NHo,HCl(+ -P 2 O 3 ) R • NC1:N(+ R' • OH, phenol) HCl + R • N : N • R' • OH. 
The diazo-group enters in the para-position to H, OH, or NH 2 , or if this is occupied, in 
the ortho-position. 

Azo-colouring-matters are so numerous and so varied in constitution and behaviour 
that they may be divided into several sub-groups. 

The MONO AZO-COMPOUNDS may be sulphonated (aminoazo-derivatives give basic 
colouring-matters and the hydroxyazo-derivatives without carboxyl, acid colouring- 
matters) or not sulphonated (the aminoazo-compounds give basic and acid colouring- 
matters and the hydroxyazo-compounds basic and adjective colouring-matters). POLY- 
AZO-COMPOUNDS yield substantive and adjective dyestuffs {i.e., without benzidine 
nuclei, and then form acid, basic, and mordant colouring-matters). Finally there is the 
sub-group, the members of which are generated directly on the cotton fibre. 

(a) Aminoazo-derivatives. These are obtained in the usual way, in the cold and in 
alkaline solution, from diazo-compounds (amino- or not) and amines. 

NHo 


Among these are fast yellow, acid yellow, tropceolin, chrysoidin [CgHg • N : N — ( 


NHajHCl], the oranges, Indian yellow {nitro-derivative of phenylaminoazobenzenesulphonic 
acid), orange IV or tropceolin 00 (sodium salt of the non-nitrated product, SO 3 H • CgH^ • 

50—2 
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N : N • • NH • C^Hg) and vesuvine or Bismarck brown, which is the hydrochloride of 

triaminoazohenzene, NHg • C6H.t • N: JST - C6H3(NH2)2 j mixed with C6H4[ • N : N • C6H3(NH2)2]2. 

Indoin is a basic blue obtained by conphng diazotised safranine with /5-naphthol. 

On textiles they are not very fast to light, the less fast being those which do not contain 
the sulphonic group. In printing textiles these colours are corroded by the stannous 
chloride. 

(b) Hydroxyazo-derivatives (or azoxiy -compounds), e.g., hydroxy azobenzene,. 

CgHg • N : N • C6H4 • OH. Tropmolin 0 is a dihydroxyazobenzenesulphonic acid. 

N:N* 


Of greatest importance are the derivatives of a- and /?-naphthols, 


(a) 


N:N • 

/\/\OH 


and I 



(yS), the compounds with the auxochrome in the ortho : /^-position with 


respect to the chromophore ( • N : N * ) being colouring-matters of greater fastness to acid 
and alkali than the ortho : a-compounds. If, however, another azo group be introduced 

OH 


into the latter, it will occupy the yS-ortho-position, 


•N:N ■ 


, the fast brown 


N:N ' 


dyestuffs being obtained. 

Those most used are the sulphonic derivatives, obtained from various naphtholmlphonic 
acids. 

Of the numerous colouring-matters of this group, the most important are : orange II 
tropceolin 000 N. II or N, I, croceine orange, orange 0, etc., Ponceau (various), Bordeaux B 


.N-^C^oHe • SO 3 H (4). 

amaranth, rocelline, croceine, azarulin 3 ( || yOH (1))’ 

Vn-c,„h,<so„h (4/ 


(c) Azo-Colouring-Matters derived from Carboxylic acids are obtained from carboxylic 
diazo-compounds and phenols or amines. 

These compounds (especially the o-hydroxycarboxylic acids, such as salicylic acid) 
have an affinity for metallic mordants, particularly for chromium oxide. The hydroxyl 
and carboxyl groups are in the ortho-positions. 

Among the nitrobenzeneazosulphonic acids are alizarin yelloio, the diamond yellows, etc. , 
which, on cotton and wool, give colours very resistant to light and to fulling, 'iliie hydroxy - 
azo-acids include various tropjeolins (V, H, 0, 000, etc.), chrysoin, cochineal scarlet, 
ponceau, palatine scarlet, etc. 

{d) Azo -Colouring-Matters derived from Dihydroxynaphthalenes. Several of these com- 
pounds are fixed by mordants when they have two hydroxyl groups in the ortho (1 : 2) 


OH OH 


or peri (1:8) position, as in anthraquinone {see Alizarin) and 


, but these tom- 


^ Orange II, prepared from diazotised sulphanilic acid and 3-naphthol, has the constitution : 


N:N-^ NsO^Na. 


\A/ 
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pounds are used practically, not on mordants, but for the dyeing of wool, as they give very 
regular results (such are the azofuchsines), while the peridihydroxynaphthalenes are used 
on mordants and form the so-called cJirornotrope colouring-matters, which dye unmordanted 
wool in an acid bath, giving a fine red turned violet by addition of alumina mordants or 
blue-black with chrome mordants. 

POLYAZO-COLOURING-MATTERS (di- and tetra-azo) contain the chromophore 
• N : N • several times and vary according as the chromophores are in the same benzene 
nucleus or in different nuclei and as the auxochromes are or are not in the same nuclei as 
the chromophores. 

Here are found benzidine derivatives in which the two chromophores are in two different 
nuclei, joined by a single linl^ing. 

Among the sulphonic derivatives are, for example, Biehrich soarlety and the croccines, 
while among the polyazo-compounds are also naphihol black, iiaphthyUmi/me black D 
diamond black (which is obtained from aminosalicylic acid and is fixed by mordants), etc. 


BENZIDINE, NHo<^ /~\ P* when treated with 

nitrous acid, gives a tetrazo-derivative which yields yellow, red, blue, or violet colours on 
combination with amines or phenols. With naphthionic acid, tetrazodiphenyl gives Co7igo 
red, which was the first substantive dyestuff obtained and was patented by C. Bottiger in 
1882: 


the free sul]phonic acid is blue while the salts are red and are fixed directly on cotton, but 
have the disadvantage of becoming blue or black in contact with even weak acids. 

The Benzopurpurines [see p, 719) are obtained in a similar manner. 

These benzidine derivatives cease to form substantive colouring-matters if the meta- 
positions (with respect to the NHg) are occupied. 

Substantive or direct colours, when fixed on cotton, function as weak mordants for basic 
dyestuffs. 

The different firms making colouring-matters place on the market a large number of 
substantive dyes under various names. For instance, Messrs. Cassella have a long and 
important series of diamine colours (diamine yellow, green, red, black, blue, etc.), while 
Meister, Lucius. und Briining call their substantive colouring-matters dianil colours. The 
Bayer Company have the most numerous and important series of substantive dyes, which 
they term be^izidine or benzo dyestuffs {e.g., benzo azurines, benzo browns, benzo reds, 
etc.). The Action- Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin, call these dyes Columbia, 
Zambesi, etc. 

0 


The Derivatives {e.g., sulphonic) of azoxystilbene. 


.N — Nv 

have the 

= c/ 


I I 

H H 

special property of dyeing cotton directly in an acid hath. 

The firm of Meister, Lucius und Briining, in 1896, placed on the market a class of 
strongly basic colouring-matters {Janos dyes), which colour ^cotton directly — ^without 
previous mordanting — ^in an acid hath and also dye with the same colour the wool and cotton 
of a mixed fabric when the latter is boiled in a bath acidified with sulphuric acid. These 
dyes change their tint temporarily if brought into contact with hot objects (hot iron). 

Of very great importance is the group of azo-dyes produced directly on the fibre by 
processes of diazotisation and combination, these bearing the name of Ingrain Colours. 

Cotton fabrics or yarns are impregnated in the cold with a base (aniline, p-nitraniline, 
aminoazobenzene, benzidine, safranine, etc.), or they may be first dyed with one of the 
substantive tetrazo-dyes containing free auxochrome amino-groups {e.g., diamine black, 
primuline yellow, benzo brown, blue, or black, etc.). They are then transferred for 15 
minutes to a wooden vessel containing a cold diazotising solution, this consisting, per 100 
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kilos of cotton, of 2000 .litres of water, 2 to 4 kilos of sodium nitrite, and 6 to 10 kilos of 
hydrochloric acid at 20° Be. ; this diazotisation is carried out in dimly lighted rooms, since 
sunlight readily decomposes the diazo-compounds formed. After removal from this bath, 
the cotton is allowed to drain for a short time and is then placed in a developing hath {coiijjling 
hath) containing 2000 litres of water, 0-5 kilo of sodium carbonate and 0-5 to 1 kilo of 
/5-naphthol previously dissolved in 415 to 430 grms. of caustic soda solution at 40° Be. 
The cotton is manipulated rapidly and in a few minutes intense development of the colour 
takes place. When substantive dyestuffs are thus further diazotised on the fibre, they 
exhibit increased fastness to scouring, and this is still more the case if the fabric is subse- 
quently treated with a bath of potassium or sodium bichromate at 90° to 95° for 20 minutes ; 
a janal copper sulphate bath at 50° for 25 minutes gives greater fastness to light, but both 
copper and chromium compounds diminish the brightness of the colour to some extent, 
and on this account the firm of Geigy suggests the use of a final bath of formalin. Instead 
of ^-naphthol, a-naphthol, resorcinol, phenylenediamine, henzonitrole (diazotised ^-nitrani- 
line), etc., may be used.^ By this method of diazotising and developing on the fibre the 
original tint of the basic substance is intensified, certain yellows become orange or scarlet 
(^-nitraniline gives with /5-naphthol a fine scarlet similar to Turkey red, while with a-naph- 
thol it yields a violet-red), certain reds become brown or even blue, the blues become intense 
blacks, etc. Different developers give different colours or shades. 

The coupling of a phenol with a diazo-compound is prevented by the presence of a 
reducer which destroys the latter ; as reducing agent stannous chloride was at one time 
used, but use is now made of sodium or zinc hydrosulphite, which permits of the printing 
of textiles in white designs on a coloured ground. 

III. HYDRAZONE AND PYRAZOLONE COLOURING-MATTERS. Hydrazones are 
obtained by the action of phenylhydrazine, CgHr, • NH • NHg, on compounds con- 
taining ketonic groups {see p. 252). Thus, for example, the condensation of phenyl- 

CO 


hydrazine with a-naphthaquinone, 



, gives a hydrazono of the constitution 


CO 


CgHg • NH ♦ N : CioHg : 0. The same compound is obtained by the interaction of a“na])htlK)l 
and diazobenzene, so that its constitution might be that indicated by the equation : 


CqHs • Ns ‘ Cl + CioH, • OH = HCl + C,U.^ • N : N • • OH, 


one hydrogen atom being mobile and oscillating between nitrogen and oxygen. The 
hydrazones may hence be regarded as azo-compounds and can be prepared from diazo- 
derivatives and phenols. This is true for aromatic compounds (which can be diazotised), 
but not for those of the aliphatic series, which are only exceptionally diazotised ; in the 
latter case, the hydrazones must be obtained by means of phenylhydrazine. 

The colouring-matters of the hydrazone group have not as yet been practically applied, 
as they are too weak. It was formerly thought that tartrazino was a hydrazone, but 
Anschutz showed it to be a pyrazolone. In general the Tartrazines are obtained by con- 
densing, in hot acid solution, the aromatic hydrazines (sulphonated) with dihydroxy- 
tartaric acid, CO2H ' C(0H)2 • C(OH).> • COoH, which probably reacts with phenylhydi’azine 

COoH • C : N • NH ■ CgH,' • 80, H 
as a true di-ketone, CO2H • CO * CO • CO Ji, giving | ; 

CO2H • c : N • NH • CqH, • so,h:' 

a molecule of water is then lost from a carboxyl- and an imino-group, 

• SO3H) • CO 

K I 

CICO^H) C : N ■ NH • • SO^H. 

The sodium salt is used as a fast yellow for wool, in an acid bath. Some tartrazine 
nitrates are fixed also by mordants. In an acid bath tartrazine dyes wool a bright and 
fairly fast yellow. 


^ 0. N. Witt (1913) avoids diazotisation on the fibre (with saving in ice) by using p-nitro- 
benzenediazonium in the form of the crystallised double salt obtained by condensation with 
sodium naphthalenesulphonate, NOg • : N • SO, • + SOgNa • H- H 2 O. Such 

salts are non-explosive and highly stable, even at C0° to 70°, and dissolve in water. 
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IV. COLOURING-MATTERS DERIVED FROM QUINONES AND QUINONOXIMES. 

All these colouring- matters give very fast tints on fibres mordanted with metallic oxides, 
with which they form lakes. If the hydroxyl groups present are not in the ortho-position 
with respect to one another and to the chroniophoro CO < , the lakes formed have no 
affinity for the fibresd 

The most important colours of this group arc formed by int oducing into the ehromo- 
phores, naphthalene groups ; e.g.^ Naphthazarin, which is a ddJiydrox jnagMhaqninori^^ 

O OH 


1 


H)I-[ 


() 

The quinonoximes contain the group : N • OH in place of the ketonic oxygen ; they 
have properties similar to the hydroxyquinone^, and here too the affinity for metallic 
mordants is most marked in the derivatives of the orthoquinones. A few colouring- 


matters derived from the oxime 0=< 


= NOH, are known, ejj., fast green for 


cotton, naphthol green, etc.^ 

Among these quinone derivatives are almost all the alizarin {&ee p. 7114 and anthracene 
{see p. 731) colouring- matters, purpurin, etc., in all grada'.ions from yellows to reds, blues, 
blacks, greens, etc. 

For hundreds of years alizarin was the sole epresentative of a group of excellent 
colours, and was only obtained naturally mixed with purpurin, from which it was separated 
with difficulty. Nowadays, not only is alizarin prepared artificially, but there are quite 
fifty other colouring-matters of this group, fast to light and chemical and atmospheric 
reagents. 

While nature yields colours such as madder and indigo in an impure condition 
(as these are secondary products of vegetable life) and not directly aj)plicable for dyeing, 
the artificial products are highly pure, much brighter in colour and more easily utilisable 
as dyes. 

Alizarin and anthracene dyes, which are the prototypes of mordant colouring -matters, 
are used in large quantities for the fast dyeing of wool for clothing and military uniforms. 
As a rule the wool is mordanted first, by boiling for an hour with an aqueous solution 
containing 2 to 3 per cent, of potassium dichromate and 1 per cent, of sulphuric acid and 
amounting to 15 to 20 times the weight of the wool. After mordanting, the wool is rinsed 
well in water and dyed in a solution of the dyestuff faintly acidified with acetic acid ; this 
bath is heated very gradually to boiling, the latter being maintained for 1 to 2 hours to 
obtain the maximum intensity and fastness. If fresh addition of the colouring- matter is 
necessary in order to obtain the desired shade, it is best first to lower the temperature of the 
bath to 40° to 50° with cold water in order to prevent non-uniformity of tint. 

V. DIPHENYL- AND TRIPHENYL - METHANE COLOURING-MATTERS, 






It has been shown on p. 764 that in these colouring- 


^ Mordant colouring-matters are generally obtained with the following groups in the ortho- 
position : OH and NO (or CO and NOH), 2NOH, 20H. Also, according to Noelting (1909), 
in the anthraquinone series intense mordant dyes are obtained also with OH and NHo in the 
ortho-position (less important and less intense are those with OH and NHo in the para-position). 

OH 

CO— /\OH 

“ Alizarin, I » dyes red either cotton mordanted with alumina or wool 

mordanted with chromium. 

Anthracene Brown, or alizarin brown or arilhrag allot (tri- to hexa-hydroxy-anthraquinone), 
OH 

OH CO— /\OH 

OH I I— CO— I JoH. 

\/ \/ 

OH 
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matters the chro 7 nophore consists of the benzene group with two double linkings in the 
para-position, H = Oc^ 

The mode of formation and the general properties of diphenyl- and triphenyl-methane 
derivatives were described on pp. 719, 720. 

In this group are found Auramine (basic)^ and Pyronine (also basic) which dye wool in 
an acid bath and cotton mordanted with tannin. 

The rosaniline group embraces ail the basic colouring-matters derived from triphenyl- 
methane, e.g., malachite green, methyl violet, formyl violet, fuchsine, etc., while with 
sulphonic and other groups, acid dyes are obtained, such as patent blue {carmine blue), 
acid fuchsine, etc. 

There are also azo-derivatives of triphenylmethane, such as Rosamine, which dyes silk 
violet-red with a yellow fluorescence, and has the formula : 

cvh5*c< >0. 

I \C,H3[N(CH3),C1/ 


The Rosolic Acid group, O ^ 


.. CcH^lCHs) • OH „ 1 u . . 

= C < Q jj . , formed by fusion of 


phenol with oxalic acid in presence of concentrated HgSO^, also furnishes numerous colouring 
matters, e.g., aurine, corallme, pittacal, chrome violet. 

Benzo azurine is formed from 1 mol. of phenyichloroforra with 2 mols. of jphenol : 

y \ C H • OH 

0 : { C ; these colouring-matters, which have no practical applica- 

tion, are obtained by the condensation of phenols with phthalic anhydride : 

yCOx • OKU 

OeH^ >0 + 20, K, • OH - H,0 + >0. 

\C0/ \ CO / 

Phono Iphthaleiii 

Phthaleins {see p. 685) with the hydroxyls in the para-positions are of some import- 
ance : if resorcinol, C 6 H 4 (OH) 2 , is used in place of phenol. Fluorescein (the sodium salt of 
which is uranine) is obtained : 

O 

/\ 


• CO • 0 

while if dimethylaminophenol is taken instead of resorcinol, or if fluorescein chloride is 
heated with a secondary amine, NHRg? red colouring-matt: rs, Rhodamines, which arc 
basic in character, result : 

0 


Ro : NCI : 


If previously brominated phthalic anhydride is used, the Eosins are obtained : 

yC6HBr2(ONa). 

C 6 H 4 • C< >0 ; 

I I NC6HBr2(ONa)/ 

CO ~ 0 


^ Auramine has the formula H., : NCI : O 


/<( )>N(CH3), 


<( )>N(CH,),. 


Q U I N O N I M I D E GROUP 
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lliese give beautiful fluorescent red colours on silk but are not very fast to light 
{see p. 685). 

VI. COLOURING-MATTERS OF THE QUINONIMIDE GROUP. To this belong the 
derivatives of indophenol and indamine. 

Of the hypothetical quinonimides, HN=<^ ^=0 and 

various derivatives and condensation products are known, e.g., Indamine, 


Indophenol, 0H\ 


HoN< 

— N-. 


-NH, O- 


= NH; 

Vn- 


>NHo. 


The Thiazones, e.g., thiodi 2 )henylandne. 


with ind an lines form 


H 


Thiazimes {e.g., LauWs violet or tliionine, methylene blue,^ methylene green, etc., which are 
basic dyes). 

The Oxamines and Osazones have an oxygen atom in place of the sulphur of thiazones, 
/On 

N 

U , and undergo various condensations : Ca^ri blue, naphthol blue, Nile 
H 

blue, etc., which are also basic. 

The Cyanamines are related to Nile blue ; Resorufin is an osazone, namely, hydroxy- 
diphenosazone, ; Gallocyanine, C 15 H 12 O 5 N 2 , is obtained by heating 

\An/\/ 

nitre sodimethylaniline with gallic acid in alcoholic solution. They dye chrome- mordanted 
wool a very fast violet, and are used in printing linen, which is treated with sodium 
bisulphite and chromium acetate and subsequently steamed. 

The Azines were formerly called Safranines ; the simplest type is Phenazine, 

/N. 

CgHA I ^CqH^. The eurodines are used for dyeing cotton mordanted with tannin. 

\n/ 

The Safranines contain four nitrogen atoms and three aromatic nuclei : 

/Nv 


H.N 






!NH,> 


and are strongly basic and give red colours on cotton mordanted with tannin. 


Methylene blue, 


N(CH3)2/\-SC1 =;/'V-N(CH3)„ZnCl2 


\/' 


!— N = 


, is a basic dye which 


colours cotton, mordanted with tannin, a brilliant blue. 
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Indulines arc obtained by heating aniline hydrochloride with aininoazobenzene. The 
following constitution has recently been established for one of the indulines : 

N— 


CA • HN- 


The Quinoxalines contain the nucleus 


N— CcHs 


represented by the formula : 


H 

/\/N/\/N/\ 

U\nA/\n/^ 


H 


the Fluorindines can be 


VII. ANILINE BLACK. The oxidation in various ways of aniline salts in acid solution 
gives aniline black, which is of considerable importance in the dyeing of cotton. 

Among the different oxidising agents, a special place is occupied by vanadium salts 
(suggested by Witz in 1877), which bring about the oxidation of large quantities of aniline 
(transferring oxygen by catalytic action) ; 1 part of vanadium, in presence of a sufficiency 
of potassium chlorate, oxidises as much as 270,000 parts of aniline hydrochloride. In 
j)oint of efficiency, vanadium is followed by ccesium, uranium, copper, manganese and 
lead, tlie action of iron being much less. 

Aniline black has a feebly acid character and is insoluble in almost all solvents. It 
dissolves with difficulty in aniline and forms with it a violet and then a brown colour ; 
j)h(5nol dissolves it more easily, giving a green coloration. With fuming H280^, it yields 
soluble, coloured sulpho-compounds. Acetic anhydride gives a faintly coloured acctyl- 
denivative, and potassium dichromate a violet-black product. When treated with per- 
manganate and then with oxalic acid, aniline black is partially decolorised. Energetic 
reducing agents (8n + HCl) decompose it completely.^ 

^ ''I'hc chamical cA)7u^liliiUon of miiline black has been the subject of much discussion. Assumitig 
that tlic first intermediate product of the oxidation of aniline is aniline black (Niotzki), it cannot 
bo true, as is often thought, that the transformation of aniline into quinone by oxidation takes 
place through tlie intermediate stages of phenylhydroxylamino and j?-aminophenol, since these 
do not yield aniline black on oxidation, phenylhydroxylamino giving a nitrosobenzeno and not 
a (luinone ; nor can aminodiphenylamine (Never, 1907) be formed, since this, on oxidation, 
gives (mieraldine, a compound never obtained in the oxidation of aniline. It has now been, founcl 
possible to convert aniline black to the extent of 95 per cent, into quinone by oxidising with 
load peroxide (chromic acid giving less than 80 per cent.), so that the indaminic formula (proposed 
by Bucherer, 1907) can no longer be attributed to aniline black, since, according to this, it would 
give only 50 per cent, of exuinone. This result led R. Willstatter and S. Dorogi (1909) to suggest 
for aniline black the formula (C(5H4N : C(jH4.*NH)4, Le., which is confirmed by the fact 

that the oxidation requires 1^ atom of oxygen per molecule of aniline with a yield of 97 per cent. 
Further, the determination of the molecular weight by hydrolysis of aniline black with dilute 
sulphuric acid at 200° indicates clearly the separation of one -eighth of the nitrogen as ammonia : 

: CflH^ : NH + H^O = CoH^N : CoH^ : 0 + NH^. 

All these results point to the trebly quinonoid formula of aniline black as the most probable : 

/ N ■ N : . N- / \ . NH - / % ■ NH • / \ • N : : N • 

\ / 

This aniline black is obtained by oxidising aniline in the cold with rather less than the 
theoretical quantity of dichromate, chlorate, or persulphate. Further oxidation with HgOg, for 
example, results in the elimination of 2H and the formation of a quadruply quinonoid aniline 
black, the base of which is very dark blue-black while the salts are dark green. It 
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Ill practice aniline black is producecl directly on the fibre, and the use of this very stable 
colouring-matter is due especially to the studies and initiative of Prud’homme, C. Koecklin, 
Paraf, etc. 

After many improvements, the production of aniline black (termed also oxidation 
Hack or fine black) directly on cotton fibre is now carried out as follows (the quantities 
given are for 50 kilos of cotton). The three following solutions are prepared separately : 

I. 5-5 kilos of aniline oil {see p. 659) 4*25 kilos of commercial MCI -f- 50 litres of water ; 

II. 3*5 kilos of sodium (or potassium) chlorate -f 50 litres of water (1-5 kilo of starch is 
sometimes added) ; III. 3 kilos of potassium ferrocyanide in 20 litres of water. When 
cool, the solutions are mixed (1 grni. of vanadium chloride is sometimes introduced) and 
the yarn or fabric immersed until it is well soaked. It is then gently pressed and passed 
slowly over rollers througli the oxidation chamber {see illustration (jiven later) so that at 
least an hour elapses before it emerges at the opposite end. The temperatures of the chamber 
should not exceed 50"^ and the liumidity 25'\ Tlie fabric assum(^s a coarse greenish colour 
which is changed to a fine black when it is transferred to a Jigger {see later) containing 
2 kilos of potassium dichromate, 250 grms. of sulphuric acid atrd 100 to 120 litres of water 
at the temperature 50“. The black thus obtained, when thoroughly washed, is luriied 
green only to a slight extent in the light. 

VIII. QUINOLINE AND ACRIDINE COLOURING-MATTERS. Among the quinoline 
dyestuffs are qumolme yellow (water- or alcohol-soluble), qumoline red, oyanmCf etc. ; all of 

.OH - OH 

them contain one or more of the chromophores, | , or its homologues. 

\ N = OH 


Acridine derivatives possibly contain a quinonoid chromopliore of the formula 

.C,H,( : NH). 

\nH. 

\ G^H,— / 


They are obtained by condensing m-diamines with formaldehyde, heating the resulting 
tetraminodiphenylmethane with acid to remove ammonia, and finally oxidising with ferric 
chloride. To this group belong acridine orange and yellow, 'phosphine, benzofiavine, etc. 


IX. THIAZOLE COLOURS. 


= C-N. 

These contain the group | ^C- 

= c— s/ 


with the 


chromopliore — C = N — and are formed by heating p-toluidine with sulphur, the resulting 
Primuline being probably of the constitution 


CH.J • C(jH; 


■N. /N. 

>c-c„h/ >C-C„H,-NH,: 

•s/ 


it may be easily sulphonated, dyes cotton directly and may be diazotised and developed 
on the fibre {see p. 781). The methyl derivative is Thioflavine. These colouring- matters 
are not very fast against light. 

X. COLOURING-MATTERS OF THE OXYKETONES, XANTHONE, FLAVONE, 
COUMARIN. This group embraces many valuable mordant colouring-matters : alizarin 
yellow, anthracene yelloiv, alizarin black {see Alizarin Colouring-Matters, p. 783), flavopur- 
purin, alizarin green, alizarin blue, alizarin cyanine, anthracene blue, etc. The characteristic 

absorbs only 2JHC1 whilst the trebly quinonoid black absorbs 4HC1 ; all of the latter are displaced 
by ammonia, which, however, in the former case, leaves IHCl (4-5 per cent, of Cl in the nucleus). 
In practice the quadruply quinonoid black is obtained with excess of a slow oxidising agent 
acting in the cold, e.g., with chlorate and copper sulphate or with chlorate and vanadium. On 
hydrolysis, the quadruply quinonoid black also loses one-eiglith of its nitrogen as ammonia, 
forming the more complete black, C4gH330N7, which is not turned green by SOo. Oxidation of 
the corresponding product of hydrolysis of the trebly quinonoid black gives the same quadruply 
quinonoid black, C4gH330N7. The practical preparation of aniline black in a single bath leads 
to the quadruply quinonoid black that turns green, and further oxidation of this in the hot yields 
the black which does not turn green, the terminal imino-group being hydrolysed. This latter 
black is obtained also by the two- (or more) bath process or by steaming. Oxidation of amino- 
diphenylamine instead of aniline gives first the reddish-blue imine (C24 . . . .)» emeraldine, which 
then polymerises, forming the black (trebly quinonoid). 
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group of the xanthones is j 


1 

,-o-l 1 

, and that of the flavonea 

1 

\ / 


-(JO—CH, 


~0— (JH 


Indian yellow is a iiydroxy- derivative of xantlione. 

XL INDIGO, INDIGOIDS, AND OTHER NATURAL COLOURING-MATTERS. i n 
addition to wilat has been stated with reference to indigo {see p. 757 el seq.), it may bo said 
that there are a number of derivatives of artificial indigo which, are reduced with hydi'O- 
sulphite and alkali and give very fast colours which are superior to indigo and resist ev(‘n 
concentrated solutions of chloride of lime.h 

^ Bohn has given the name vat dyestuffs to those insoluble pigments the moleculo of whi(^Ii 
contains at least one ketonic group capable of being reduced (e.r/., by hydroBalpliitos), taking 
up hydrogen and thus becoming soluble in an alkaline liquid and fixable by animal and vegetable 
fibres. These vat dyestuffs may be divided into two classes : indujoids and indantlirene 
derivatives. The first class comprises two series : symmetrical (indigo, etc.) and nnsyvi7netri(’al. 
(indirubin, etc.), and each series contains various families of the following typos, to all of which 
the chromogen, — CO — 0=C — CO, is common, 
nous chromoffen. 

Indigo and its halogenated and otlier substitution 
derivatives : chloro-, bromo-, alkyl-, and napli- 
thol-indigo. The substitution takes placio in the 
benzene nucleus ; many polybromo-dorivativOH 
are formed. The colours range from reddish blue 
to greenish blue. The antique qym'ple rocontly 
studied by Priedlander is (5 : G'-dibromoindigo. 
5-Bromoindigo {^ure -indigo Jl), 5 : fiLdibromo- 
indigo {pure mdigo 2B), 5:7: G'-tribromoindigo 
{Ciba blue B), 5:7:5': 7'-totrabromoindigo ((/iba 
blue 2B or mdigo 4-.B) have been propanid. 


( 1) With nitrogenous chromogen. 

4 2 

2' •; 

5/ CO / 1 

1 ^, CO ii' ' 

el [ 

" ^'\NH ^1 

\ / ' 



iO' 


>G = CC 


/CO- 



— NH-^ ''NH- 

Naphthindigo 


'j— CO 

J-S 




C; 


/CO - 
NH- 


Mixed symmetrical with nitrogen and 
sulphur chromogens 


(3) 






CO- 

-S 


/ 


< 


CO- 

'S-- 






Symmetrical with sulphur chromogen 


(4) 


/\. 


-NHv 


\/ 


— CO^ 


>0^ 


(5) 


( 6 ) 


/ \ 

Indirubin with asymmetric nitrogen 
chromogen 


C0\ 

Besides the chromophoro )C of indigo, thoflo 

ne/ 

.00 

have also the chromophoro ( Jr . Belonging 

'•'S 

to this family are : Ciba grey G (monobromo- 
dorivatives), Ciba violet Ji, A, (theses are 
poly bromo -derivatives of (Ma violet A). 
rThe first term is Eriedlander’s thioindigo (or thio- 
indigo red B) ; Ciba bordmux B (5 : 5'-dibrotno- 
thioindigo) and numerous derivatives in which th<^ 
5- and GLpositions are occupied by alkoxy- and, 
thioalkyl-groups have been prepared, atnong theso 
being red and brown colours and. the various 
colours of the helindone series of Mcistcr Lucius 
und Briining. 

Indirubin is not a colouring-matter, since on reduc- 
tion it forms indigo, but use is made of tetralmmio- 
indiruhin {Ciba heliotrope B) : 

.NIL CO 




CO 


^C == C./" 


';;NH 






o«>=“< 


CO 


/ \ 




Thioindigo scarlet R 

/CO— 
CO— c = c( 

\/ 


The dibromo-derivative forms thioindigo scarlet (J 
(or Ciba red 0) : 




\( 


/-CO— ^ 

■■o( \nh 

\c„h:,b / 


I I 


1 is known by the name of thioindigo scarlet 2(1 (Ciba 
' scarlet 0). 


\/\/ 
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The Indanthrene Colours, which were at first very expensive, are now obtainable at 
more reasonable prices and give medium and dark shades. They are so resistant to various 
reagents tliat they are used as pigments in. place of ultramarine, etc. ; they are used also 
for blueing sugar and otlicr foodstufis, as they are fast to light and non-poisonous. 

Materials dyed with indanthrene dyestufis do not stand heating in an autoclave with 
alkali, the colours being reduced and rendered soluble. The Badische Anilin- und Soda- 


(7) y, ,Ar 

>c: 


--N 

'^^N 

">C:--. 

- C'" 

—CO'" 



' This is a ne\vfa,mily which lias given the first yellow 
(U)loiirs of the indigoid group {Ciha. ind.ujo yelloiv 
'Mf and (Hha yellow (.}, which is a dibromo- 
derivative of the preceding). The group Ax is the 
benzoyl residue, but it is not known whether Y 
is H or OH, or whether it represents a double 
lin king to tlio nitrogen atom. 


"^Idie see-ond elass is that of the anthrae.eno derivatives, with the following families : 


(1) 




\/\ 

0 I I 


HNl 


\/\/\/\ 
' {| I 


Ci) 


\ /\,/ X./ 

() 

Indanthrene blue. 

0 

■^\/\/\ 




Nil 


' • /\ 


(:i) 


0 

Flavanlkre.nv 

O 


(4) 


I II ii I 

/'"x /' 


Banzavfhr(y\ic. 


Anthmipdnonimide derivatives 


! Indmilhrene. is formed by eondensing 2 mols. of 
aminoanthraquinono by means of fused alkali and 
is a dBtMhraqnmmuAihjdv^^^ With reducing 
agents, j)artint reduction of the ketonic group 
o(^curH, dihydroindanthrene becoming soluble in 
allcali and dyeing (iotton directly. The halo- 
J genated derivativCvS are of a more greenish-blue, 
resistant to oxidising agents and to (jhlorine. Use 
is made of indanthrene blue GG, GCD, 3d', and 
3 RO and of alqol blue and algal green. The GCD 
blue is obtained by boiling indanthrene with aqua 
regia. Anthmflavone (yellow) is similar to indan- 
^ threno, but without the N.H groups. 


Flavanlhrene (or indanthrene yellow G and R) is 
obtained by oxidising 2-aminoanthraquinone with 
antimony pontachloride in boiling nitrobenzene 
solution. An analogous compound which has an 
oratige-yollow colour, and in which the two 
nitrogen atoms are replaced by CH, is 'pyranthrene 
(or indanthrene golden orange G), the halogen 
derivatives of which tend to rod ; of these, 
dibroniopyranthrene (or mdanlhrene ficarlet G) is 
used. 


Benzanthrone is obtained by condensing anthra- 
quinone or its derivatives with glycerol in presence 
of concentrated HovSO^. Benzanthrone and its 
halogen derivatives are not colouring-matters, but 
I by various c.ondensations they lead to excellent 
colouring-matters, such as violanihrene, the di- 
hromo -derivative of which is indanthrene green B ; 
isoviolanlhrene (which lias a similar constitution to 
pyranthrene) and its dichloro-derivative {indan- 
^ threne violet RH extra). 


( Indanthrene bordeaux B and indanthrene red G and 
R are formedfrom 3 mols. of anthraquinone joined 
in various ways by two imino-groups. Algol red, 
which was the first red vat dyestuff of the anthra- 
I quinone series, consists of 2 mols. of anthra- 

I quinone united by an NH group, one of them 

being condensed with a pyridone ring. 


(5) Aoiaminoanlhraquinom^ derivatives / 

0 O 

■ CO • 


'"'vY' '■■-N/-''' 

Q O 

Helindone yellow 3GN 


I! i 


Characteristic of these is the complex of several NH 
groups united once or more times to CO groups. 
Helindone yellow 3C represents two anthra- 
quinone groups condensed with urea. Various 
other condensations of aminoanthraquinones with 
benzoyl, succinic, tartaric, phthalic, etc., groups 
give (iLgol reds G, R, and 56', etc. 
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Fabrik recommend the addition of an oxidising agent to the autoclave bath to prevent- the 
reduction. 

XII. SULPHUR COLOURING-MATTERS. These colouring-matters, which have been, 
discovered since 1893, are very fast on cotton, which they directly without a mordant, 
but in allcaline and reducing solution (sodium sulphide and sometimes a little glucose) 
which prevents any unevenness which might be produced in the colouring owing to contaet 
with the air. The sulphur colouring- matters do not dye wool or silk in presence of sodium 
silicate (or of blood or diastofor), so that two colours can be obtained on wool and e.otton 
fabrics, the wool being dyed first with an acid dyestuff and the cotton subsequently with 
a sulphur colouring-matter in a bath of sodium sulphide and silicate (or blood or diastofor). 

They are obtained by melting together sulphur or sodium sulphide and various othen* 
colouring-matters or other organic compounds. Cachou de. Laval has been, known Hinc(^ 
1873 but has been used but little. It was obtained by Croissant and Breton nicni by fusing 
sawdust, bran, or the like with sodium sulphide. In 1893 the discovery of Vidal blac.h 
directed the attention of manufacturers to this interesting group of colouring-mattcvrs, whicih 
now include almost all tints except red, and are obtained by fusing with sulphur or sodium, 
sulphide, derivatives of benzene, naphthalene, diphenylaminc, anthraquinone, cd-(;. Idiesc^ 
colouring- matters are placed on the market by various firms under different nanu>s, although 
their compositions are practically the same : the firm of Cassella calls tluun imaiodial 
colours ; the Bayer Company, katigeuic colours ; the Badische Company, kTiogcnic colours ; 
the Berlin Aktien-Gesellschaft, sulphur colouring-m.atters, etc. The constitution of th<‘S(^ 
colours has not been firmly established, but during recent years a little liglit has Ixhmi 
thrown on them. According to Sandmeyer (1901) they arc derivativ(\s of Piazthiol 



the compound soluble in sodium sulphide having the 


constitution 


R 



but nowadays other interpretations have bi eii giv<m. 


R 


When diphenylamine-derivatives are fused with NuoS, black colouring- mait-t'PH a,r'(^ 
preferably formed, with aminohydroxydiphenylamine derivatives and the corru'sponding 
N-alkyl and N-aryl compounds blue colours are obtained, while in ])reHence of stabh^ mt^ta- 
substituted compounds, brown or yellow colouring- matters arc formed. 


( 6 ) 


Various types : Riifanthrene, leucol, 
cibanones, hijdrones, indigoUgnoids 


f These colouring-matters arc obtained by fuHirig 
aminoanthraquinoneH with, sulphur or * aJkfditx^ 
sulphides {nifamihrvuc hrovvns, gr(\yH, olivi^s), 
3.r,., iudanfJirme brown, vibamoiv. brouoi, vibanonv. 
ijelloiv ; the first nbamauv. black wa,s obtaiiu^d 
from methylbenzantlireno, and the leucol tiolours 
of the firm of Bayer are also of this group. A 
mixed indigoid-anthraceiie group luis a, Iso b('(ui 
obtained. Thus, the action of isatin (9il()rid(‘, (fi.e., 
on a-naphthol (or its ortho-chudvatives) gives tlx* 
indigoid colouring-matter and an isomeride of 
analogous properties, e..g., indonaphlhaleii.c or 
indoUgnone (Friedlandcr and Bczdzitdi, 1909) ; 
both the indigoid and the indolignone are deeorn- 
posed by alkali into anthranilic acid and tlu^ 
corresponding hydroxynaphtlialdeliydcv A group 
of sulphur vat dyestuffs is' that of tlie indnuic blues 
(Cassella), derived from carbazole, whicli with 
p-nitrosophenol gives a base, 

/ 

and this, when fused with sulphur or sulphides 
forms reducible colouring-matters soluble in 
alkali. 


LOGWOOD 
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In general the reaction takes place with preliminary formation of aromatic inercaptans 
or poly mercap tans (in the ortho -position with respect to N or to 0), which give further 
condensation products, e.g,, black derivatives of thiodiphenylaminc (of thiazine). 


/\/^\/\ 

\/\s/\/ 


and yellow or brown colouring- matters derived from thiazole (.s‘ee above). 



They form insoluble condensed products (disulphides) with the c)xy<i;eii of the air, those 
being rendered soluble again by alkaline reducing agents (sodium srdphide, hydrosulphites, 
etc.). The fixation and development of the colour in the cotton librcH consist simply in the 
oxidation of the mercaptan to disulphide. The black or blue sulphur colouring matters arc 
quinonimino-derivatives of the thiazinc group. These colouring-matters are now used in 
large quantities, the production of sulphur hlaclc alone in 1909 being estimated at nearly 
5,000,000 kilos. It has been proposed ( 1909) to render them faster to washing by treatment 
with formaldehyde or by immersion in a nickel sulphate bath. 

The principal natural mordant colouring-matters are: logwood, brazilein, archil, 
cochineal, catechu, sandalwood, etc. ; and the natural substantive dyes for cotton and wool 
are : bixin, curcumin, carthamin, etc. 

These dye woods are placed on the market in small trunks or in chips ; for economy 
in transiDort and convenience in use, dense aqueous or concentrated dry extracts arc often 
prepared. 

LOGWOOD or Campeachy is obtained from the barked trunk of a tree [Emnutoxylon 
campechianum. ; Fig. 471 shows twig, leaves, flowers, and seeds) which grows in Central 
America and in the Antilles, the best qualities being those of Honduras, San Domingo, 
and Jamaica. Just as the consum23tion of indigo has not diminished in spite of the com- 
petition of the numerous artificial aniline and alizarin colours, so also the use of logwood 
in dyeing tends to increase, although not in similar proportion to the artificial dyes. The 
wood arrives in Europe in logs weighing 150 to 200 kilos, which are sawn into short pieces, 
chopped and reduced to chips or raspings ; more rarely they are ground. 

The colouring- matter of logwood was studied by Chevreul in 1810, by Erdmann in, 
1842, and by Hess and Reim in 1871. It consists of a glucoside which occurs in the/re6‘A 
wood and which, perhaps by simple fermentation or by the action of water and air, separates 
the base of the colouring- matter, ie., Haematoxylin, CiqHj, 0(OH)5, and this, under the 
influence of atmospheric oxygen (best in presence of allcali), gives the colouring-matter 
hcematein (which dyes with metallic oxides), CigHigOg, 2H being thus lost. Hsematein is 
moderately soluble in water, alcohol, ether, or glacial acetic acid, and insoluble in chloro- 
form or benzene. In ammoniacal solution it assumes a purple-red colour, which becomes 
brown in the air. By reducing agents (HoS, SO 2 , Zn d- HCl, etc.) hseinatein is decolorised 
without, however, giving haematoxylin. 

Haematoxylin is probably 3:4:3': 4'-Tetrahydroxyrufenol : 

OH O 



CH 

CH 2 •CeH3(OJr2)(3:4), 

and haematein would have a quinonoid formation in place of the hydroxyl of the first 
nucleus, H being lost together with another H from the para-CH of the second nucleus. 

In dyeing, logwood is used in chips or as an extract. The chips are first matured 
(? fermented) by moistening with water, heaping up and stirring every two or three days 
for one or two weeks, care being taken to prevent heating of the mass, which would destroy 
the colouring-matter. The wood changes from a yellowish to a brownish red colour and 
is extracted with boiling water, to which it gives up 2-5 to 3 per cent, of its weight. The 
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solution, which is rich in hsematein, is used as it is in the dye-vat, whereas logwood extracts 
are prepared in the way used to obtain tanning extracts (p. 691) ; these extracts are very 
rich in hsematoxylin. Solid hcematein, a pure, granular product, free from tannins, is 
obtained by direct extraction of the ground logwood with ether. 

Haematein is a mordant colouring-matter, Le., is fixed and gives intense and fast colours 
only on mordanted fibres,. and is generally used for black or blue-black shades with various 
shot effects, according to the nature of the mordant : with aluminium salts it gives a 
greyish violet-black, with chromium salts blue-black, with iron salts grey-black, with 
copper salts greenish blue-black, and with tin salts violet-black. 

A fine black is usually obtained by mordanting, e.g., wool, for 2 hours in a boiling 
bath containing 2 to 3 per cent, of potassium dichromate, 3 to 4 per cent, of tartar (or 2 per 
cent, sulphuric acid, 3 per cent- lactic acid, etc.) and 0-5 to 1 per cent, of copper sulphate 
(all calculated on the weight of fabric). The mordanted fabric is well washed and dyed in 
a boiling aqueous bath, to which is added the dilute logwood extract or 5 to 8 per cent. 

of the concentrated extract or the matured chips 
in bags. To obtain black-black (coal-black without 
blue reflection), 0*2 to 0-5 to 1 per cent, of Cuba 
yellow wood extract is added. Dyeing is followed 
by thorough washing in cold water. 

Cotton is first mordanted in the usual way in 
a tannin bath (2° to 3° Be. overnight), then passed 
into an iron nitrate bath {see Dyeing of Silk, and 
note on p. 771), rinsed and dyed in the hot aqueous 
bath with logwood and yellow wood. After dyeing 
the bronze-red appearance is removed by a soap 
bath. 

For dyeing silk black, see later. 

Logwood extracts are often adulterated with 
chestnut-bark extract, molasses, dextrin, sumac, 
etc., and as a rule the best test consists in dyeing 
equal weights of mordanted fabric with equal 
weights of the suspected and a pure extract. Sugar 
(molasses) or dextrin may be detected l)y precipi- 
tating with a slight excess of Ic^ad acetate and 
examining the filtrate by means of eitlnu’ Akdiling’s 
solution or the polarinicter. 

Chestnut-bark extract is detecttKl by treating 
1 grm. of the extract, dried at 100", with, ether 
and weighing the portion dissolved by the etlier. 
The residue is then extracted with absolute alcohol 
and the amount dissolved determined. A good, 
dried extract contains 86 to 88 per cent, of matter 
soluble in ether and 12 to 14 per cent, soluble in alcohol, while, if chestnut-bark extract is 
present, less dissolves in ether and more in alcohol. 

ARCHIL is extracted from Roocella tinctoria (2 to 12 per cent.) or from other lichens 
growing on the coast or on bare rocks in mountainous districts. The red colouring-mattcu- is 
formed after fermentation in presence of a little ammonia, and after the action of atmo- 
Bpheric oxygen. Prior to fermentation, the colourless compounds contain roecellic acid 
(p. 365) and erythric acid, while, after the decomposition, orcin [see p. 645) is present ; the 
latter, when oxidised in presence of ISfHg, gives orceine {see p. 645), which forms violot-red 
lakes. Archil is placed on the market as extract or solid preparation. 

Cudbear (or perseo) is obtained from Lecanora tartar ea and dyes wool and silk very 
uniformly in presence of alum, tin salt, and tartaric acid. 

Litmus (or tournesol) is formed from orcin by the action of ammonia or soda, and is 
obtained from various lichens {Moccella tinctoria). The extrac‘,t is mixed with gypsum or 
chalk and made into tablets, which contain various colouring-matters {azolit 7 nin, erytlirolein, 
erythrolitmin, spa7iioUtmin). It is very sensitive to acids, which redden it, and to alkalis, 
which turn it blue, and hence serves as an excellent indicator. 

COCHINEAL has been long used as a colouring-matter and is the female of the insect 
Coccus cacti, which lives on the cactus of the Canary Islands, Algeria, J ava, Guatemala, etc. 



Fig. 471. 
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When the insect is three months old (weight = 0*0065 it is killed with hot 

water {black grain) or in an oven {silver g-rain). The colouring- matter is Carminic Acid, 
Ci 7 Hi 60 io* The dry insects are powdered and extracted several times with boiling water, 
the dye-bath being prepared with hot water, 3 per cent, of oxalic acid and 0-5 per cent, of 
tin salt ; the wool is immersed in this for at least 30 minutes at a boiling temperature. The 
wool may be first mordanted separately with oxalic acid and tin salt and then dyed in the 
aqueous cochineal. 

YELLOW WOOD or Cuba Wood {Old fustic) is obtained from the trunks of Morns 
tmctoria or of Madura tmctoria of the West Indies, Brazil, and Mexico, the best kinds 
being, however, those of Cuba, Tampico, Porto Rico, and Jamaica. The colour may be 
extracted from the wood by means of steam, and the concentrated extract contains a tanning 
material Onacliirin), since a brighter yellow is obtained on dyeing if a little gelatine is added 
to precipitate this tanning substance ; if this is not done, prolonged boiling gives dark or 
brownish shades. Although Cuba yellow dyes pure fibres direcdly, really fast colours are 
obtained only by chrome mordanting, etc. ; hence Cuba yellow is used together with 
logwood or even alizarin or anthracene colouring-matters. 

QUERCITRON is sold in small chips or, better, as a coarse powdei’ obtained by grinding 
the bark — freed from epidermis — of Quercus tinctoria and Q. nigra, which grow in Penn- 
sylvania, Carolina, Scotland, France, and the South of Germany. 

The dilute aqueous extract does not keep, and must hence be used immediately. Chev- 
reul separated from the bark the compound Quercitrin, + 2Hj,0, which when 

boiled with acid takes up 1 mol. HoO, giving Quercetin, C 15 H 10 O 7 , and Isodulcitol, 
Quercetin is 1:3:3': 4 '-Tetrahydroxyflavanoi 


OH CO 



0 OH 


it dissolves in alkali, giving an o ange-yellow coloration, and yields phloroglucinol and 
protocatechuic acid when fused with alltali. It is sulphonated by concentrated sulphuric 
acid, forming a direct dye for wool. 

It dyes more especially animal fibres (wool) either previously mordanted or with an 
alum or chrome mordant added to the dye-bath. Similar behaviour is shown by jlanm^ 
which is a more concentrated preparation of quercitron and contains quercetrin and 
quercetin. 

. Natural INDIAN YELLOW is still extracted in Bengal from the evaporated residue of 
the urine of cows fed on mango leaves. It contains a hydroxyl derivative of xanthone, 
namely, Euxanthone, as glycuronic ester {euxanthinic acid, CijjHigO.i), which is decomposed 


by hot hydrochloric acid into Euxanthine, or 



(obtained 


synthetically by condensing hydroquinonecarboxylic acid with ^^-resorcylic acid). 

Natural Indian yellow functions as a mordant dyestuff, but is now scarcely used for 
textiles, as it is not very stable to light. 

BRAZIL WOOD or Red Wood is obtained from the trunk of Ccesalpina hrasiliensis 
and other varieties. The colourless glucoside it contains gives, on fermentation or when 
treated with acids, glucose and Brazilin, CigHi^Os or CgH 3 (OH )2 • C 4 H 4 O • C 6 H 5 O 2 , which 
is coloured carmine by alkali and decolorised by acids or reducing agents ; it gives intensely 
coloured lakes and oxidises in the air, forming Brazilein, CigHioOs, while with concentrated 
nitric acid it gives trinitroresorcinol and, when fused with alkali, resorcinol. It is a red 
mordant (alum or chrome) colouring- matter, but is only slightly fast to light, 

Brazilin seems to have a constitution analogous to that of haematoxylin {see p. 791) 
with a hydroxyl group less in the first benzene nucleus, brazilein being apparently the 
corresponding quinonoid derivative similar to hsematein {see above). 

SANDALWOOD is the wood of Pterocarpus santalinus, which grows in Madagascar, 
tropical Asia, and Ceylon. Santalin or Santalic Acid, Ci^H^gOg, which forms the colouring- 
voL. n. 51 
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matter of this wood, occurs in abundance in other jjlants (in harwood or Bwphia nitida of 
Sierra Leone and in camwood or kamheivood from West Africa). 

Santalin gives resorcinol, acetic acid, etc., when fused with alkali, but its constitution 
is not yet established. It is a mordant colouring- matter, like logwood, and was once used 
with alizarin to dye cotton red. 

CATECHU (or Cutch) and GAMBIER are extracted from various plants of India, 
Bengal, Malay, etc. (palm, mimosa, Hubiacesc, Acacia caiechu, Areca catechu, TJ^icaria 
gavMet, etc.). They contain tannin and colourless catechol, j)artly combined to a brown 
colouring-matter. When fused with allvali, they give phloroglucinol, pyrocatechol, and 
protocatechuic acid. With various mordants they give stable browns or olives, which do 
not, however, withstand chlorine or acid. On cotton they give reddish or yellowish brown 
colours which become fast to light after treatment with alkali dichromatc at 60° to 70° 
{khaki used for uniforms in the British, German, and Italian armies). 

Nowadays a much faster khaki is obtained by impregnating the white fabric in a cold 
concentrated bath of jDyrolignite of iron, chromium acetate, and a very small proportion 
of manganese chloride, drying it thoroughly, immersing it in a boiling bath of caustic soda 
(ir Be.) and a little sulphoricinate, and oxidising in a hot-air chamber or by means of 
dichromate solution. With a less concentrated soda bath or one not boiling, the metallic 
oxides would be precipitated superficially on the fibre, and the dry fabric would be dusty 
and would wear out sewing needles. 

This khaki is very fast against light, scouring, and chlorine, but does not resist perspira- 
tion (test with a mixture at 1° Be. of hydrochloric, formic, and acetic acids for 5 hours). 
Fast7iess to perspiration is given by boiling the dyed fabric for 2 hours in a silicate bath 
at 6° to 7° Be. 

CHLOROPHYLL is not a colouring-matter for textiles but is the green pigment which 
occurs in many plants (those which assimilate CO2) and brings about the transformation of 
the carbon dioxide into starch in the leaves under the action of sunlight — espcciaJly of 
certain rays of the sxDectrum — and aj3i)arently also with the help of an enzyme (Willstatter 
and Stoll, 1911) known as Chlorophyllase. With starch, wax, etc., it forms the characteristic 
chlorophyll granules of green leaves {see j). 525). 

It is soluble in oil, alcohol, ether, or chloroform, its solutions showing blood-red fluores- 
cence and readily under-going change. Its constitution is still uncertain, and it docs not 
appear to contain combined iron, as was formerly thought, following the indications of 
the botanists Borodin (1882) and Monteverde (1893), Willstatter and Benz (1908) obtained 
a pure chlorophyll ^ (2 grms. from 1 kilo of dried leaves) in dark, bluish black crystals with 
a metallic lustre, which are insoluble in petroleum ether but soluble in alcohol or other, 
giving a bluish fluorescence. The green solution of this j^roduct, which exhibits the same 
spectrum as the chlorophyll of fresh leaves, is turned brown by alkali, but again becomes 
green. Its formula is j)robably Cr,5H7206N4Mg, and tlie magnesium jpresent (3 per cent.) 
is perhaps the cause of the catalytic action effecting the transformation of (X)2 into starch ; - 
it does not contain phosphorus, as many, including Stoklasa, have thought. Acids remove 
all the magnesium, the residue being Phoeophytin, which is similar to chloroj)hyll, is ethereal 
in character, and forms various products (c.g., methyl alcohol, phytol, phytochlorin, and 
phytorodin, which has the formula, C34H34O7N4, is acid in character and contains four 
pyrrole groups) and three carboxyl groups when hydrolysed with alkali. 

Phytol forms one-third by weight of the chlorophyll of }7lanta and is a primary, unsa- 
turated, monohydric alcohol, CgoH^oO, capable of combining with Big. Plants i)roduce also 
an amorphous chlorophyll which, unlilte the other, gives johytol on hydrolysis. It is thought 
that it is analogous in chemical composition to the colouring-matter of the blood {see later), 
since both yield pyrrole when distilled with zinc dust. Willstatter and Isler (1911) showed 
that chlorophyll contains two colouring-matters : {a) bluish green and {b) greyish black 
(one-fourth as much as of the first), having the formula, G55H7oO(jN4Mg, thus confirming 
the hypotheses of Stokes (1867 and 1873) and of Tswett (1906) ; the two colours are separated 

^ As chlorophyll readily undergoes change, it is extracted in the cold with methyl alcohol 
from the carefully dried, powdered leaves (Willstatter), previously washed with i)etroloum ether. 
In order to separate it from other colouring in^purities, its alcoholic extract is suitably diluted 
and extracted with ether (benzene or carbon disulphide), many of the imparities remaining 
dissolved in the alcohol ; or the alcoholic extract may be shaken with a large amoimt of water, 
which dissolves the chlorophyll in the colloidal state, the decanted aqueous solution being treated 
with salt and extracted with petroleum ether containing a little alcohol. From this solution the 
.chlorophyll is deposited pure if the whole of the alcohol is eliminated by washing. 
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by more or less dilute alcohol. Chlorophyll is used in practice to colour oils, soaj)s, fats, 
preserved vegetables, etc. ; before tlic war it cost 8,s‘. per kilo or, for the highly puriiied 
product, 806*. per kilo. 

TESTING OF COLOURING-MATTERS 


Out of the thousands of colouring-matters sold by different firms under most varied and 
fanciful names, the majority represent, not chemical individuals, but intimate mixtures of 
several colours which give directly the tints desired. 

The colouring -matters obtained at the end of the manufacture by precipitation or 
separation from their solutions by means of salt (just as with soap) are not sold in the pure 
state, but are diluted with 50 per cent, or 75 per cent, of finely ground sodium chloride or 
sulphate. A mixture may be distinguished from a cliemicai individual by the following 
simple test : a few milligrams are blown in a cloud from a watch-glass and are esaught 
on a moist filter-paper spread on a sheet of glass at a short distance from the watcli-glass. 
If the filter-paper were not too moist, it shows on drying isolated, swollen points of colour, 
the uniformity or non -uniformity of which is readily seen. A variation of this test consists 
in sprinkling a little of the powder on to the surface of concentrated sulphuric acid contained 
in a fiat porcelain capsule. 

The use of the spectroscope has been suggested for differentiating between various groups 
of colouring-matters, the positions of the absorption bands being observed when white 
light is passed through an aqueous or alcoholic solution of the colouring-matter of definite 
concentration contained in a glass vessel with parallel glass walls. The spectroscope is now, 
howeve”, scarcely ever used, owing to the uncertainty of the results obtained, but it is 
useful in detecting the colouring-matter of the blood [see later Haemoglobin). 

The qualitative analysis of colouring- matters for the detection of the principal groups 
may be carried out according to the method of A. G. Roto ^ or to those of Weingartner and 
Green. The latter, which are largely used, are briefly as follow : 

I. COLOURING-MATTERS SOLUBLE IN WATER. (A) If the aqueous solution gives 

^ Rota’s method, extended by Buzzi (1911), for analysing colouring- matters consists of four 
series of tests : 

A. This is based on the usually quinonoid character of these matters and hence on their 
behaviour towards acid reducing agents, preferably stannous chloride ; the alkaline roduc'ing 
agents do not serve well, as with all colouring-matters they give leuco-derivatives which are not 
very characteristic. 

The behaviour with SnCla -h HCl permits of the division of all colouring-matters into the 
following four groups : 

I. Those which are decomposed may contain the following chromogens (p. 7(34) : 


n/ 


OH 


N-OH 


-NH— -N =< 


O 


, etc. 


II. Those which are reduced to colourless leuco-compounds, which can ho reoxidtsed, (iontaiu 
the chromogens : 

N N N 

/\/\/\ /\/\/\ /\/\/\ 


HoN' 


HoN^ 


^NH 


NH. • Cl 

(or 0) 

III. Colouring-matters which are neither reduced nor decomposed, but have a basic character 
and are partly decolorised or precipitated by caustic soda, contain the chromogens : 

H,n/\ = 

' ' ' N 

/\/\/\ 


\ 


H,Ni 


\/\/^\/ 
C 
H 


NHo 


51--2 
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a precipitate with a solution containing 10 per cent, of tannin and 10 j)er cent, of sodium 
acetate, the presence of basic colouring -matters is denoted : 

(1) If the solution of the colouring-matter is reduced with zinc dust and dilute 
hydrochloric acid, a few drops of the decolorised solution are placed on a piece of filter- 
paper : 

(la) The reappearance of the original colour of the substance when the paper is waved 


IV. Those which are neither reduced nor decomposed, and have a phenolic character (feebly 
acid) and are increased in colour and solubility by caustic soda, contain the chroinogens : 



/ 

\ 


'\ 

_/ 

OH 


= 0 ; 


OH 0 

C II 


/\/\/\/ 


OH 



Groups III and IV always contain 


the chromophore\c/ and to these belong the acridines, 


the thiazoles, the auramines, the rosanilines, the pyronines, the rosamines, the phthaleins, 
the rhodamines, the hydroxyacetones, the hydroxyanthraq^iiinones, the coumarins, Havonc‘, 
flavonal, etc. 

B. To distinguish between the different chromogens of the separate groups, otlier special 
reactions are used, for instance : 

The acridines, with concentrated sulphuric acid, give a fluorescence resembling that of 
petroleum. 

The ttzo-dyestuffs, with concentrated nitric acid, regenerate the respective diazo-salts. 

The hydroxyacetonic, hydroxyqninonic, etc., colouring-matters are precipitated as lakes by 
stannous chloride and subsequent treatment with sodium acetate. 

The transformation of azo- colouring-matters and their derivatives into thiazolo (polychromin). 

The conversion, by special reagents, of one colouring-matter into another, e.g., galloin into 
coerulein. 

C. After the restriction of the colouring-matter to one of the four groups and after the various 
tests for defining more exactly the character of the chromophore have been carricid out, the 
process of identification is continued by means of systematic dyeing tests whicli vary with the 
auxochromes and salt-forming groups (.s'ce p. 7(50), imparting to tiic colouring-matter a basic;, 
acid, phenolic, substantive, or a mixed character, such as basic plicnolic, acid phenolic;, substantivo 
basic, substantive phenolic. 

The group with azo-chromophores contains, for example, Bismarck brown, which is basic 
SO3H 

(6-ee p. 602) ; metariil yellow, ) , whic;h is acid ; 


alizarin yellow B, NO 2 ' 


/ \ 

\ 


-N = N~ 


yOH, which is phenolic; ,* (Urngo red {see 
CO.,H 


p. 781), which is substantive; chromof.rope 2Ji, 




-/ 






(), whic.h is 


')()H 


acid phenolic ; carbazole yellow. 


-NH— N=<(^ 


(!O..Nii 




>NH 

~\ 


, which is substantive- 




-NH— N 




« 

phenolic in character. CO.,Na 

In the group with hydroxyazine chromophores are, for instance, Meldolais blue, 

N , V N 

/\/\_, 


(lO.H 


\ 


which is basic; gallocyanine (see p. (188), 

(CH3),N 


o OH 0 


C1(CH3)2N 0 

which is basic-phenolic in character. 

So, also, the thiazine group (^ee p. 785) contains methylene blue, which is basic, and t.hio( 'armine, 
winch is acid. 

The (iyeing tests are made in hot neutral and acid baths, in each of which four samples are 
mmersed, namely, cotton, cotton mordanted with tannin, wool, and wool mordanted with 
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in the air indicates azines, oxazines, thiazines, and acridines, i.e., according to the colour, 
pyronine, safranine, rosinduline, phosphine, benzoflavine, induline, etc. 

(1&) If the original colour appears but weakly or not at all, but is formed immediately 
on moistening with a drop of 1 per cent, chromic acid solution, the colouring-matter belongs 
to the rhodamines or to the triphenylmethane group ; 

(Ic) The non-appearance of the original colour under any conditions indicates auramine, 
thioflavine, chrysoidine, Janos colours, Bismarck brown. 

B. Non-precipitation of the solution by tannin, etc. (see above), denotes the presence 
of add colouring-7natters : 

(2) The solution of the colour is reduced as in (1) or with Zn -j- NH.; and a drop placed 
on a strip of paper : 

(2a) The reappearance of the original colour on shaking the ])aper in the air indicates 
sulphonic or mordant dyes of the groups of azines, o.xazines, thiazines, soluble induline, 
nigrosines or azocarmine, thiocarmine, indigo-carmine, gaUocyanine, Mikado orange. 

(2h) If the coloration reappears only after treatment with chromic acid or ammonia 
vapour, the original aqueous solution is acidilied with sulphuric acid and shaken with 
ether ; coloration of the ether and complete or almost contplete dccolorisation of the solu- 
tion indicates phthaleins or auramines, while non-coloration of the ether shows triphenyl- 
methane dyes. 

(2c) Non-coloration of the paper even when heated in a flame or treated with ammonia 
vapour points to azo-, nitro-, nitroso-, or hydrazine-colours, which, when burnt in powder 


dichromate (for the mordanting, see. p. 771 and later. Dyeing Tests). The more or less intense 
colours assumed by the samples give indications concerning the character of the colouring-matter 
(see p. 772), and confirmation of this is obtained by various tests on the dyed fabric : 

(a) The colour is substantive if, when the dyed sample of natural wool is lioated in faintly 
alkaline water, the colour passes to the white cotton placed in the same bath ; 

(b) The colour is acid if the change indicated in (a) is not observed, and if, when the bath is 
acidified, the wool takes up the colour it gave to the alkaline bath ; 

(c) The colour is basic if in bath (a) the colour passes from the wool to a sample of white 
cotton mordanted with tannin ; 

(d) The colour is phenolic if the tint on mordanted wool varies with the nature of the mordant. 

Testa may also he made on the solution of the colouring-matter ; thus, if it is precipitated 

by tannin or picric acid, the colour is basic ; if ether extracts the colouring-matter in an acid 
medium, the colour is pheriolic, whereas if ether extracts the coloured base in an alkaline medium, 
the colour is basic. 

If it is established that the colouring-matter, containing a given chromophore, is basic in 
nature, all acid, substantive, phenolic, etc., colouring-matters with the same chromophore are 
excluded. 

D. For the further individualisation of the colouring-matter, useful information is given by 
the following reactions characteristic of the substituent radicals. 

The NHo group is recognised by diazotiaing and then coupling (see p. 782), by which means 
a new azo-colouring-matter is formed, or by boiling the diazotised product with water, the forma- 
tion of the OH group being shown by the increased solubility in NaO H compared with that of 
the original colour. 

The more or leas basic groups are indicated by the greater or less sensitiveness of the solution 
to mineral acids : 

The N(CH.j )2 group is sensitive, as .seen in methyl violet and methyl orange ; 

The NH 2 group is less sensitive, as in fuchsine and acid yellow ; 

The group — NH — ^ is less sensitive still, as in aniline blue and metanil yellow. 

Different colorations with different concentrations of acid indicate several salt-forming groups. 

To complete the characterisation of a colouring-matter, the latter must be tested for 
halogens and nitro-groups. Thus, to distinguish alizarin yellow R (see above) from dimnond 

yellow 0, COaH^^ \n = N^ \OH, the nitro-group is tested for by reduction and 

' COoH 

diazotisation, its presence indicating alizarin yellow. Other colouring-matters are differentiated 
by testing for chlorine and bromine. The azo-dyestuffs are characterised also by the formation 
of the corresponding diazonium nitrates when treated with concentrated nitric acid : 

/ \-N - N-./" \0H ^ N = N • NO,, + NO / )0H 

SOJH'" / \ SOaH'' / \ 

\ / \ / 

then, by testing for diazo-compound with )0-naphthol and ascertaining the solubility of the 
nitro-derivative, the position of the sulphonic group in the molecule may be determined. 

The Tables given on pp. 798-802 afford considerable help in the rapid characterisation of 
colouring-matters. 


Recognition of the Principal Dyes on Fibres 



Yellow Colours on Wool 




A^ntliracene yeUow (M. cr.) . . . j F = Br, s = Br Gr i + Y Br | -f R V I 0, rim R V 



Abbreviations : B blue, B1 = black, Br = bro’mj, D = decolorised or colourless, F = fibre, Gn = green, Gr = grey, il = mordanted, M. cr. = chrome mordanted, «.€c., 
0 = orange, R = red, r = rose, 3 == solution, un. = unchanged, Y = violet, yeUow.-f = more or dark, - = less or faint. 
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COTTON DYES 
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Abbreyiatioxs : B — blue, B1 * black, Br — b^o^TO, D = decolorised or colourless, F = fibre, Gn = green, Gr = grey, it = mordanted, AT. cr. = chrome mordanted, &c., 
O = orange, It = red, r = rose, s =>= solution, un. = unchanged, Y = violet, Y = yellow, -j- = more or dark, — = less or faint. 
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DYESTUFFS ON FIBRES 803 

directly on a platinum foil, give coloured vapours {e.g., naphthol yellow S, picric acidj Victoria 
yellow). 

(2d) If on reduction the solution is not decolorised but becomes reddish brown and in 
the air regains its original colour more or less, alizarin S, alizarin blue S, and the like are 
indicated. 

(2e) Complete or almost complete failure of Zn + NHg or Zn + HCl to decolorise the 
solution shows thiazole yellow, mimosa, quinoline yellow S, primuline, thioflavine S, 
chloramine yellow, etc. 

II. If the colouring-matter, in a little water and HCl, is precipitated and gives an evolu- 
tion of SHo (detectable with lead acetate paper), and is redissolved in 10 per cent, sodium 
sulphide solution, the presence of a sulphur dyestuff is certain. 

III. If the colouring-matter is insoluble in water, it is moistened and treated with a 
couple of drops of 5 per cent. .NaOH solution : 

A. If it dissolves it is reduced with zinc dust and ammonia and a paper streaked with 
it: (1) the rapid reappearance of the original colour in the air shows ccerulein, gallocyanine, 
gallein, galloflavin, alizarin blue, black, or green ; (2) the non-appearance of the colour 
in the air indicates alizarin derivatives, alizarin itself, nitrosonaphthol, nitrosoresorcinol, 
Soudan brown, etc. 

B. The colouring matter does not dissolve in NaOH but is soluble in 70 per cent, alcohol : 
(a) the solution shows fluorescence, which with 33 per cent. NaOH solution either disappears 
(Magdala red) or does not disappear (alcohol-soluble eosin, cyanosine) ; (b) the solution 
is not fluorescent and is coloured reddish brown by 33 per cent. NaOH (alcohol- soluble 
induline, alcohol-soluble nigrosine, alcohol-soluble aniline blue) ; (c) the solution remains 
fluorescent (indophenol). 

G, The colouring-matter dissolves in neither NaOH nor 70 per cent, alcohol [indigo 
alizarin black, sulphur colours (soluble in sodium sulphide) ]. 

Green (1905) has shown that the different groups of colouring-matters may be 
characterised by their behaviour towards the compound of sodium hydrosulphite with 
formaldehyde. 

RECOGNITION OF THE PRINCIPAL COLOURING-MATTERS ON DYED FIBRES. 
When the nature of a colouring-matter is to be studied, a dyeing test should always be 
made first (see later) and the tests described below carried out in the cold on the dry, dyed 
fabric, a small piece (about 1 sq. cm.) being treated in a porcelain dish with 1 to 2 c.c. of 
the reagent and any change observed. In testing with nitric acid, one or two drops of 
the latter are placed on the fabric and the colour of the drop and that of its edges noted. 
The hydrochloric acid solution of stannous chloride is prepared by dissolving 100 grms. 
of the latter in 100 grms. of the concentrated acid and 50 grms. of water. Abbreviations 
of the names of the colours and of the changes produced are used, and when a compound 
colour is formed, it is indicated by the two fundamental colours composing it ; thus com- 
bination of red (R) and yellow (Y) gives scarlet (RY), green (Gn) and brown (Br) give olive 
(Gr Br), etc. (see Note at foot of Table, pp. 798 et seq.). 

To ascertain if an indigo dye on wool contains also logiuood^ or sandalwood, a piece of 
the fabric is heated with dilute nitric acid (1:6); indigo alone gives a straw-yellow, while 
in presence of either of the other colouring-matters, a more or less brownish colour is 
obtained. Or the shredded dyed textile is heated for an hour with fused phenol on the 
water-bath, the phenol being decanted off, the operation repeated with fresh phenol, and 
the material washed two or three times with strong alcohol and pressed. If the wool were 
dyed with pure indigo it will be quite white, but if there were threads dyed with other 
colours (c.g., anthracene blue, sandalwood, etc.) these are seen under the microscope to 
be still coloured. 

According to E. Knecht (1909) the indigo on a cotton fabric may be determined quanti- 
tatively as follows : 4 grms. of the fabric, cut into pieces, is dissolved at 40° in 25 c.c. of 
80 per cent, sulphuric acid ; the volume is then made up to 120 c.c. with water, the indi- 
gotin of the soluble sulphate being thus precipitated. This is collected on a Gooch filter, 
dried at 110° to 115° and weighed. It may be redissolved in a little sulphuric acid by 
heating on the water-bath for an hour, the indigotinsulphonic acid in the diluted 
solution being titrated with permanganate. The . presence of basic or sulphur colours 
does not interfere with the estimation, since these either remain dissolved or are 
decomposed. If the fabric has a coating of manganese dioxide, it must first be dissolved 
in bisulphite. 
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p-Nitraniline red may be distinguisked from other reds (Turkey-red, benzo purpurine, 
primuline, etc.) on cotton by heating the fabric at one point over a small flame ; a clear 
spot is formed and part of the colour sublimes on to a piece of paper placed above the 
fabric. The spot does not resume its original colour either on cooling or on moistening 
(Knecht, 1905). 

TEXTILE FIBRES 

Before a description is given of the processes and plant used in dyeing textile fibres, 
the physico-chemical properties of these may be outlined. 

WOOL. Only sheep and certain goats furnish true wool used in the great textile indus- 
tries. The wool fibre is readily distinguished from 
the hairs of other animals by its softness and fineness 
and by its waviness and curling, which can be seen 
with the naked eye. Also under the microscope a 
marked difference from all other hairs is easily dis- 
cernible (Figs. 472 and 473). The whole filament 
seems to be composed of closely superposed scales, 
which are more or less large according to the quality 
of the wool. It is the saw-like or serrated structure 
of these scales which explains why wool readily forms 
a felt when rubbed, the filaments becoming more or 
less firmly attached one to the other.^ 

The quality of a wool is closely dependent on the 
breed of sheep producing it and only partially on the 
climate, food, and age. The yield of wool is greatest 
from the second to the sixth year. The finer wools, 
furnished generally by the merino breed,- are long, 
slender, soft, and very wavy, and form the so- 
called combing wool for the best woollens. Shorter 
carded {Silesian, Saxon), although nowadays nearly 
all could be combed with the improved machinery available, and a large part of the carded 
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^ The whole of the wool covering the sheep forms the fleece, which is kept entire even after 
shearing (this is done in May) owing to the scaly structure of the filaments. Wool obtained by 
shearing twice a year is called bistose, while that from slaughtered sheep is termed skin wool 
and frequently contains dead hairs, which have little affinity for colouring-matters and are often 
impure owing to the use of lime, arsenic, etc., as preservatives. If the sheep is washed in the 
tank before shearing, the wool is known as washed, the other being called in grease or unwashed. 

The fleece (weighing 2-5 to 3 kilos) contains different parts of different qualities, and these 
the sorters separate by cutting. In one and the same fleece the finest wool is that of the shoulders, 
then comes that of the neck, stomach, flanks, and back, the poorest qualities being those of the 
head and legs. Certain African sheep (Morocco), and, to some extent, the Lincoln, Leicester, 
and Wellington breeds, give long, coarse, and only slightly curved fibres, which are used for 
special fabrics and for mattresses. 

2 Merinos are indigenous to the plains of Estremadura and Andalusia (Spain), where they 
were jealously guarded for some centuries, exportation being prevented. In the nineteenth 
century the Spaniards themselves introduced them into the Argentine, where three principal 
types were developed : Rambouillet, NegreUe, and Lincoln, and a similar result followed tlie 
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wool is obtained from shoddy.^ The lengths of wool fibres vary from 4 cm. to 30 cm. and 
the diameter from 0-014 mm. to 0-06 mm. The finer wools (merinos, Fig. 472) have as 
many as 13 waves per centimetre, while the more ordinary ones liave only 3 (Fig. 472 B, 
natural size). 

The world's outjmt of wool was about 1,300,000 tons in 1903,- 1,450,000 in 1907, 1,530,000 
in 1913, and 1,400,000 in 1920, the consumption in 1920 being 875,000 tons. 

The great market for wool in Europe is at Antwerp, and the price is fixed by auction, 
account being taken of the yields of the various wools (Conditioning, see later) after washing, 
some of them losing 40 to 70 per cent, of their weight owing to the removal of dirt, grease, 
etc. ; the normal or natural moisture, after washing and drying, is taken as 18-25 per cent. 
The price of raw wool varies somewhat from year to year and even in tlie same season 
from about Is. 2d. to 26-. per kilo (pre-war). Australian wool is wcrtli more than that from 
the Argentine. 

Unwashed wool (Australian weighs a])oiit 160 kilos per bale), after sorting, is washed 
with soap and soda at 45'^ to 50"^’ in vessels (Leviathans) provided with, loose forks for .mixing 
and, when rinsed, is dried in revolving drums by means of hot air. The washed (or salted, 
such as Italian or Cape wool, weighing about 110 kilos j)er bale) wool is then carded and 


concessions made to France and Sweden. TJxo English introduced them, with great success, 
into Australia and C-ape Colony. The Electoral breed originated in merinos which were imported 
in 1760 into the Electorate of Hesse, and spread into bilesia, Saxony, Wurteniberg, Hanover, 
Moravia, and Hungary ; it now furnishes a largo proportion of the raw material of Cerman and 
Austrian wool factories. 

In England the Cheviot breed has assumed considerable importance and yields a long, yellowish 
wool, not so fine as merino. Crossbreeds, obtained by crossing Argentines with Cheviots, are also 
largely bred in England. 

The Jitissian breeds are derived from pure and Saxon merinos. The commonest varieties are 
the jltiiujsk, aidarsk, rescetiovesk, and romanovsk (this is used for furs). In France the wool of 
the Burgundy aixd of the Berry is highly valued. 

Italian wools, which were oncse famous, are now of little importance, and only Apulia, the 
Tuscan marshes, and the Homan province furnish a small part of the wool consumed in Italy. 

Good wool is also obtained from certain breeds of goats, such as those of Casimiir, which 
flourish in the Himalayas, nearly 5000 metres above sea-level. They furnish a very fine wool, 
mixed, however, with much wivite or grey hair ; it is exported to France and Huasia. The 
Thibetan goat, acclimatised also in France and in Bengal, likewise yields a valuable wool. The 
Angora goat of Asia Minor gives milk and a long wool (mohair) va ued for its lustre, even after 
dyeing. 

The vicuna of the Peruvian, Chilian, and Mexican mountains gives a fine wool, used in certain 
(iloths, which are now made partly from rabbit fur (the name vicuna or vigogne yarn is also applied 
to fabrics of wool and cotton which arc quite distinct from vicuna wool). AVpaca is greyish, 
and is furnished by a kind of tall, long-necked sheep (llama) indigenous to Peru. Camel-hair, 
wliich is worked like wool, has coarse fibres, and in its natural colour is woven into certain very 
strong textiles, used, for instance, for the seats and curtains of railway carriages. 

^ /Shoddy is obtained by disintegrating woollen rags (previously sorted with respect to colour 
and separated from those mixed with cotton) by means of an opener or devil, formed of a drum 
furnished with a number of steel points and rotating rapidly inside a second, fixed drum also 
provided with points ; from this the rags issue in short, flocculent fibres, which are carded and 
then spun. This industry, started in England in 1845 and since then extended to other countries, 
allows of the utilisation of all woollen waste (fabrics and yarn) ; England alone imports from all 
parts of the world about 15,000 tons of woollen rags per annum. The coloured rags may often 
be partially decolorised by boiling them with 2 to 3 per cent, potassium dichromate and a little 
sulphuric acid. Admixed, cotton (sewing and other) may be eliminated from the rags by so-called 
carbonisation, which consists in immersing the rags in sulphuric acid (4° to 5° Be.), centrifuging 
and heating them in ovens, the temperature of which is raised to 120° to 140°. In the course 
of an hour the cellulose of the cotton is transformed into brittle hydrocellulose and partly 
carbonised, so that it can be easily removed by subsequent rubbing or by washing with water, 
this also carrying away the acid from the wool, which is not affected by such treatment. In 
some cases, hydrochloric acid vapour or aluminium chloride solution is used instead of sulphuric 
acid. The carbonised wool shows increased affinity for acid colouring- matters. 

Also woollen fabrics which contain bits or fibres of cotton in such quantity that it is 
impracticable to pick them out by hand are carbonised with sulphuric acid or aluminium chloride 
before dyeing and are thoroughly washed after removal from the oven. 

Decolorised shoddy mixed with new wool can be recognised under the microscope owing 
to its different colour, which often recalls the original tint* 

- The greatest sheep- breeding countries are as follows, the numbers of thousands of sheep 
in 1916 being given in brackets : Spain (16,052), France (10,845), Great Britain (25,007), Italy 
(11,824), European and Asiatic Russia (77,000), Turkey (27,095), United States (48,483), Argen- 
tine (81,485), Uruguay (11,482), British India (23,016), Union of South Africa (35,711), Australia 
(69,245), and New Zealand (25,000). 
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combed. In some districts the washing is preceded by treatment with benzene to remove 
the grease {see pp. 486, 488). 

The great European market for combed wool, not yet spun but wound into balls of 
4 to 5 kilos {tops), is in France, at Roubaix (and also at Tourcoing and Lille), where prices 
are fixed at auction, although there is a considerable trade in combed wool at Bradford 
and to a less extent at Leipzig. 

These wools are classified, according to their fineness, as A, B, . . . F, the first being 
the finest and the last the commoner sorts ; very fine wools are marked AA or AAA. 

Before being spun the washed wool is subjected to the operation of blending, i.e., the 
various qualities of wool (fine, ordinary, long, short, waste, shoddy, etc.) being mixed so 
as to obtain yarn of the desii’ed count and fabric corresponding with the price and quality. 

To facilitate spinning and avoid 
felting, the wool is slightly oiled 
(with olive oil, commercial 
oleine, soap emulsion, etc., but 
not with non-saponifiable sub- 
stances, such as mineral oils or 
resins, which would be difficult 
to remove from the fabric by 
washing, and would lead to irre- 
gular dyeing). In passing through 
the combs or cards, the various 
fibres are perfectly mixed and 
rendered parallel. The coarse 
strands {lops) are gradually con- 
verted into finer but not twisted 
strands, which are wound on 
bobbins {prepared) and are then, 
by means of ingenious, self- 
acting machines of enormous 
capacity, spun to the desired 
fineness to give, when twisted, 
yarn of the required count. ^ 
During spinning, the air of the 
room must be kept moistened 
with water vapour {see Vol. I., 
p. 337) to prevent the parallel 
fibres from diverging and giving 
a non-uniform yarn. Satisfac- 
tory weaving also requires a 
certain degree of moisture. 

Chemical Properties of Wool. 
Pure wool consists of C, H, 0, N, 
and S, the last varying somewhat in amount and being partly removed by rejieated 
washing in boiling water. It is hence imjirobable that wool consists of a single chemical 
compound (it was at one time thought to be keratin, containing 4 to 5 per cent. S, but there 
appear to be other substances also). In 1888 Richard showed that the compounds forming 
wool contain NHg and NH groups. In a solution of alkali or a salt, wool fixes chemically 

^ The Count of Yarn, either cotton or wool, is given by the number of kilometres weighing 
1 Idlo (international count) or half a kilo (French count). In Great Britain, the count represents 
the number of hanks of 840 yards (1 yard = 0-914 metre) per 1 lb. (453 grms.) ; hence English 
count No. 1 is equal to French count No. 0-847 and to international count No. 1-694. Division 
of the international count by 1-66 gives the English count, multiplication of the French count 
by 2 gives the international count, while division of the English count by M8 gives the French 
count. 

A thread spun from two yarns of count 60 has the count 30, its weight per unit length being 
doubled. Fine wools are spun so as to give a count of 60 to 80 or even of 120, while the commoner 
qualities give counts of 30 or even less. 

For silk, the International Congress at Paris in 1900 accepted the Italian count, which 
expresses the weight in denari (1 denaro = 0-05 grm.) of a length of 450 metres, the finer yarns 
thus having the lower counts. Silk is often spun to a count of 12 to 20. denari, and artificial silk 
to 60 to 120 denari. 
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part of the alkali or salt. Concentrated allcali dissolves wool, forming amino-acids, the 
most important being lanugic acid, which was isolated by Knecht and Appleyard and 
exhibits the same behaviour towards colouring-matters as does wool. 

It is probable, therefore, that wool contains at least 
one carboxyl group. The affinity of wool for acid 
colouring-matters (often sulphonic acids) is explained 
by the presence of amino-groups and that for basic 
dyes by the presence of the carboxyl group. Certain 
highly basic colouring-matters (such as methyl green) 
do not, however, colour wool, the acid character of 
which is too weak, while they colour silk, which is more 
markedly acid. The fixation of metallic oxides (of Cr, 
Te, Cu, Al, etc.) in the mordanting of wool is due to the 
formation of salts with the carboxyl group. 

The salt-forming property of wool can be easily 
demonstrated by immersing it in a hot colourless solution 
of rosaniline (base), which colours it red just as though 
it were dyed with red rosaniline hydrochloride. Knecht, 
Witt, and Nilsen have shown that the action of chlorine 
on wool is to intensify its acid character, so that it 
fixes basic dyes the more readily ; at the same time it 
loses partially its capacity to felt. 

Bolley found that wool decomposes potassium bitar- 
trate in boiling solution, generating the neutral tartrate 
and fixing tartaric acid. In 1898 Kertesz utilised indus- 
trially, for the simultaneous production of two colours 
on wool, the property this shows of fixing acid colour- 
ing-matters more intensely at points where it has been 
carefully treated with caustic soda, the latter neutralising 
the carboxyl group and thus rendering the basic character 
more pronounced. 

Wool loses much of its affinity for acid colours 
when treated with phos|)hotungstic acid, but recovers it when subjected to the action 
of ammonium bicarbonate (Scrida, 1909). 

Of practical importance is the behaviour of wool (or cotton) waste containing ordinary 
oils or fats (not wool-fat), as it readily ignites owing to energetic oxidation and causes fires 
(see Pyrophoric Substances, Vol. I., p. 189). 

An aqueous extract of pure wool gives a precipitate with either tannin or basic lead 
acetate, while true glue or gelatine yields no precipitate with the 
latter reagent. Pure wool contains 14 per cent, of nitrogen. 

COTTON is the white down surrounding the black cotton-seed 
and is contained in capsules (each weighing about 30 grms., 10 grms. 
being cotton) which, to the number of 300 to 400, form the fruit 
of Oossypium — a shrub 2 to 4 metres in height (see Fig. 474). 

When the fruit is ripe (in America in August), the capsule opens and 
throws out a white tuft of cotton, which is fixed to the seeds. After 
harvesting, the cotton is freed from seeds by means of cotton-gins 
and compressed hydraulically into bales holding 500 lbs. (227 kilos). 

Cotton is produced most abundantly in North America and, to a 
less extent, in South America (Brazil, Peru, Colombia, etc.), and the 
Antilles (Haiti, Cuba, etc.). Its cultivation is also of importance in 
the East Indies, Syria, Macedonia, etc. Egyptian cotton (mako) is 
valued on account of its lustre and length of fibre. Cotton is also grown in Austraha. 
Attempts have recently been made to cultivate it in the Italian colony of Eritrea, but 
without great success. 

The best qualities have fibres 30 to 40 mm. in length and the lower qualities (Indian) 
10 to 14 mm. The fibres are 0-015 to 0-020 mm. in thickness and under the microscope have 
the appearance of flattened ribbons with a twist here and there (Fig. 475, the upper part 
of which shows the transverse sections). When treated with ammoniacal copper oxide 
solution, cotton swells very considerably, forming superposed capsules separated by con- 


Ficj. 475. 

(Magnified 300 times) 



Fig. 476. 
(Magnified 200 times. 
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strictions (Fig. 476). By cold concentrated caustic soda solution (30° to 35° Be.) the flat 
fibre is converted into a cylindrical one almost circular in section (Fig. 475 ^ ; see Merceri- 
sation) with a thin central channel. If immersion in the soda is prolonged for two or three 
minutes, during which the skein or fabric is kept stretched, and the soda is subsequently 
washed away while the tension is maintained, the skein will not contract and the fibres 
present a lustrous appearance {mercerised cotton) and are stronger and heavier than in their 
original state (soda-cellulose and then hydrocellulose are formed).^ 

^ History and Properties of Mercerised Cotton. In 1844 J. Mercer, chemist in a 
Lancashire calico-printing works, having filtered a concentrated caustic soda solution through 
a cotton filter, noticed that the cloth had contracted somewhat and had become tliicker and 
transparent. Before filtration the liquid had the sp. gr. 1*300, but after filtration only 1*2()5. 
On studying the phenomenon more closely, Mercer found he could reproduce it at will with yarn 
immersed in caustic soda solution of 20° to 30° Be., while he established with certainty that, 
under such treatment, the cotton fibre shortens by 20 to 25 per cent,, thickens and becomes 
stronger (by about 50 per cent.) and of increased affinity for colouring-matters. He showed, 
too, that the phenomenon is more rapid and more intense at low temperatures, while at the 
boiling-point no contraction occurs. Similar changes are produced by treating cotton with 
sulphuric acid of 50° to 55° Be. or with zinc chloride solution. 

In October, 1850, Mercer was granted an English patent (13,296) for increasing, by this 
treatment, the strength and compactness of cotton and its affinity for dyes. 

In 1884 P. and C. Depoully patented a process for the partial mercerisation of fabrics by which 
parts of the fabric were brought into contact with an alkali solution ; these parts contracted 
and caused the other parts to curl, beautiful crape effects being thus obtained. 

In 1896 the textile world was astounded to see on the market samples of fine cotton of the 
most brilliant colours and the lustre and feel of silk. This product was prepared by the great 
dyeing firm Thomas and Prevost of Crefeld, according to their German Patent, No. 85,5()4 of 
March 24, 1895, which reads: “. . . . improvement in the mercerisation of vegetable fibres 
with alkaline or acid solutions, by subjecting the tightly stretched yarn or fabric to the action 
of alkali (caustic soda of 15° to 32° Be.), or of acid (sulphuric acid of 49*5° to 55*5° Be.), the 
stretching being maintained until washing is complete — when it is relieved spontaneously — and 
the shortening of the yarn or fabric thus prevented.” The specification does not refer t(j the 
lustre assumed by the yarn, but this is mentioned in a later addition. 

These Thomas and Prevost patents were, however, annulled a couple of years later in all 
countries, since various competitors found that an identical process had been patented (No. 4452) 
in England in 1890 by H. A. Lowe but had not been renewed within a year because Lowe coukl 
not find an English manufacturer disposed to make practical use of it. Jjarge ciuantities of 
mercerised cotton are now freely produced in all countries. 

The shortening of the fibre and its increased strength produced by concentrated alkali Holution 
may be understood if the changes occurring in the fibre itself are followed uiuhir the niicirosc^ope. 
While the fibre of ordinary cotton is seen to be a flattened empty tube with an occ^asional twist, 
that treated with caustic soda without stretching is shortened and swollen and fonns an oval, 
almost round tube with thickened walls, but still with an internal channel ; outside it shows 
creases and a rough surface. By mercerisation under tension, however, the fibre bec.omes 
like a straight, round tube, smooth and without visible creases outside and almost entirely filled 
up inside. These changes explain the silky lustre and also the incTeasod strength, the iibro 
becoming more compact. Buntrock’s experiments showed that morcjerisation ocicmrs very 
rapidly : with caustic soda of 30° Be. the shortening of the fibre after one niitmto is 23 per cent, 
and after 33 minutes 29 per cent., which is the maximum attainable. 

W. Vieweg (1908) determines the degree of mercerisation by a method, based on the fa,ct that, 
in 13 to 24 per cent. NaOH solution, cotton fixes an amount of NaOH (‘orresponding with 
(C(,Hio 05 ) 2 NaOH, while in a 40 per cent, solution it fixes double this amount, ((l„Hjf,()5)22NaC)H. 
This soda-cellulose loses its soda when washed, and the recovered colluloHO has the property 
of taking up more or less caustic soda in a 2 per cent. NaOH solution, non-mercau-ised (iotton 
fixing 1 per cent., and mercerised 1 to 3 per cent, of NaOPI according to the degree of previous 
mercerisation. In practice this degree of mercerisation is ascertained as follows : 3 grms. of 
the dry mercerised cotton is shaken for an hour with 200 c.e. of exactly 2 per cent. NaO H solution 
in a separating funnel, 50 c.c. of the solution being then titrated with semi-normal acid and the 
amount of NaOH absorbed by the cotton calculated. A qualitative test for detecting mercerised 
cotton mixed with ordinary cotton and oxycellulose was given on p. 602. To ascertain if a fabric 
is mercerised H. David (1907) places a drop of concentrated soda on the fabric., which is then 
washed and dyed with a substantive dye ,* a more intense colouring on the place toue.hcd by the 
soda indicates that the original fabric was not mercerised. 

To distinguish between mercerised and ordinary cotton, Knecht proposed the following 
test, which, however, sometimes gives uncertain results : A mixture of the two c.ottons is dyed 
in 5 c.c. of hot benzo purpurine 4B solution (0*1 grm. in 100 c.c. of water), al.)()ut 2 c.c,; of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid being added to the hot bath ; non -mercerised (U)tton tlien becomes 
bluish-black, whilst mercerised remains red. If oxycellulose (formed by the a(d,ion of cahnum 
hypochlorite) is present, the cotton is dyed in Congo red and acid then added : ordinary c-otton 
and oxycellulose turn bluish-black, whilst mercerised cotton remains red ; after prolonged 
washing, the pure cotton then becomes red, the oxycellulose remaining blade and the mercerised 
cotton red. 

Lange (1903) soaks a piece of the fabric in. saturated zinc chloride solution and then drops 
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The cheiilical characters of cotton are those of cellulose described on p* 599> purified 
cotton being pure cellulose. For its behaviour towards different dyes, see p. 772, and also 
later. 

The world’s production of cotton was about 3,500,000 tons in 1904, 5,000,000 in 1908-=-9, 
and 6,228,600 (27,703,000 bales) in 1913-14. The world’s consumption was 17,500,000 
bales in 1919-20, including 3,800,000 bales in the continent of Europe, 3,200,000 in Great 
Britain, and 6,500,000 in the United States.^ 

The conversion of cotton from flock to yarn is effected by carding or combing in a similar 
manner to shoddy (see above). Very fine counts (150) are spun in some countries, but in 
Italy, where at one time 30 was the finest, 60 and 90 are the usual ones, although 130 is 
sometimes obtained. 

The immense importance of the cotton industry is shown by the following Table ^ 


Country 

Niiinljcr ol 
Mills 

Thousands of 
Spindles 

Thousands of 
Looms 

Thousands 
of Work- 
people 

e/Uiisuiuy- 

tion in 
thousands 
of bales of 
200 to 22i: 
kilos 


1905 

1905 

1914 

1905 

1920 

1905 

1905 

England 

2207 

50,965 

56,000 

704 

800 

550 

3640 

United States, North 

573 

14,810 

31,800 

341 

650 

197 

2168 

„ „ South 

659 

8051 

— 

174 

— 

120 

2203 

Russia . 

227 

6555 

9100 

155 

210 

350 

1177 

Poland . 

56 

1269 

— 

12 

— 

35 

325 

Germany 

670 

8832 

11,400 

212 

190 , 

350 

1761 

France . 

420 

6150 

7400 

206 

180 

90 , 

840 

Austria . 

130 

3280 

1 4900 

110 

i 170 

100 

650 

Hungary 

3 

104 


— 

) 

! 

^ j 

Switzerland . 

68 

1711 

— 

17 

— 

19 

100 

Italy 

760 

2435 

4600 

no 

150 

139 

560 

Spain . 

257 

2615 

— 

68 

— 

— 

300 

Portugal 

15 

160 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Syria 

35 

372 

— 

10 

— 

— 

80 

Norway 

9 

88 

— 

2 

— 

"^2 

12 

Denmark 

3 

60 

— 

— 

— 

— _ 

18 

Holland . 

23 

376 

— 

20 

— 

17 

67 

Belgium 

43 

1222 

— 

24 

— 

15 

100 

Roumania 

— 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

Turkey . 

5 

80 


— 

— 

— 

23 

1 X 

Greece . 

— 

970 

— 

2 

— 

— 

10 

Asia Minor 

4, 

60 

7400 

• — 

— 

— 

18 

India 

191 

5119 

1300 

45 

120 

185 

1745 

China . 

15 

620 

3000 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Japan . 

64 

1332 

— 

— 

40 

68 

900 

Brazil . 

142 

450 

— 

23 

— 

20 

250 

Canada . 

22 

774 

— 

18 

— 

10 

99 

Mexico . 

114 

628 

__ 

20 

— 

26 

140 

Total 

6715 

I 

119,127 

1 


2120 



17,511 


1 The total quantity of cottonseed produced annually throughout the world (11^00,000 tons 
.should yield almost 2,000,000 tons of oil. But in the United States more than one-haH of the oil 
ana cake are wasted. 


• on to different parts of it 10 to 12 drops of a solution contammg 29 grms. of ^ 

100 0.0. of water. The fabric is manipulated and pressed for a nmute ^^4 7 ^ : gt 

between the fingers under a gentle water jet until the brov^sh red 

•disappears : under this treatment mercerised cotton remams deep tomeraes tto 

•cotton becomes white. Similar results are obtained by Hubner (1908), who immeraes the 
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In one of the cotton mills of the United States 134 workpeoxole are sufficient to overlook 
2000 Northi'op looms, a clever workman attending as many as 20 looms, while with the 
less expert the number never falls below 
12 ; these looms make 165 strokes X)er 
minute with good warp and weft. 

KAPOK is a cotton-like fibre from the 
fruit or capsules of the tree, Eriodendrum 
anfractuosum, growing particularly in the 
East Indies (Java), and is separated from 
the oily seeds {see p, 499), just as with 
cotton. As its fibre is not very long, it is 
largely used for stuffing mattresses, 
cushions, etc. The fibre is i)ale yellowish- 
grey and lustrous, is difficult to wet and 
readily floats, being used also to make 
life-belts. From 8000 to 10,000 tons of 
kapok fibre- is exx)orted annually from 
Java, mainly to Holland. 

FLAX {Lhmm usitatissvimmi,) is a 
herbaceous annual, growing usually in 
temperate regions, and reaching a height 
of 60 to 80 cm. (Fig. 477), It bears 
clusters of blue flowers which give cap- 
sules (Fig. 478, 2) containing flattened 
lenticular seeds (Fig. 478, 1). It 'was culti- 
vated first in Egyx^t, then in Greece, and 
later in Italy and various other parts of 
Europe (Belgium, Holland, Russia, etc.) ; 
in Italy the cultivation has diminished 
very considerably, although it is still 
followed in some parts and is carried on 
in the south of Sicily for obtaining the seeds. There arc two ordinary varieties which are 
grown for both fibre and seed : autumn or lointerjiax, which has a coarse fibre and is sown 
in October and harvested at the end of spring, the ground being left free for another crop ; 

and that sown in Marcli, which is pulled in the summer when the 
seeds begin to brown but are not quite ripe. Flax i)lants arc pulled 
by hand and arranged in sheaves to dry and to mature the seeds. 
After removal of the latter by tlireshing, the plants nm made into 
large bundles, which are left for 15 to 20 days in stagnant water, 
where the action of micro-organisms [Amylobacter, butyric bacteria) 
results in the dissolution of those i)arts of the tissues which unite 
the long fibres to the cortex and to the pith. The bundles arc then 

moistened and squeezed cotton for a few scciondH in a solutit)!! of 20 
grms. of iodine in 100 c.c. of saturated potasHium iodide solution. 

When cotton is merccri.sed with tension its strength increases by 
35 per cent., and when mercerised without tension by as much as 
68 per cent. The elasticity is greater in cotton mercerised without 
tension (27 per cent.), while with cotton mercerised under tension it 
is unchanged (20 per cent.). The lustre of mercerised cotton is not 
altered by washing or dyeing. 

In order to obtain satisfactory results and a good lustre by 
mercerising, it is best to use long-fibred cotton ; the shorter the fibre 
the greater must be the tension.^ It is also necessary to boil the eottpn thoroughly and wash 
it completely before placing it in the caustic soda bath, as otherwise, besides obtaining less 
lustee, there is great danger of irregular dyeing. 

or. 
ture 

largely converted into sodium carbonate and so diminish in activity, can be used for soap-making. 

lo impart a silky feel to mercerised cotton, the latter is well washed, immersed for a few 
minutes in a calcium acetate bath at 0-5 Be., pressed, introduced into a bath of Marseilles soap 
(1 grm. jper litre) again pressed, placed in an acetic or tartaric acid bath (10 grms. per litre) 
and finally pressed and dried without washing. v & r i 




Fig. 479. 

(Magnified 200 times.) 
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opened and diied in the field. Instead of being retted in this way, flax is in some countries 
heated in large autoclaves for half an hour at 125° with water from a preceding operation 
and then for an hour with steam at a pressure of 5 atmos. The dried flax is freed from the 



friable cortex by bruising between sticks, the o])eration being completed by blows from 
ticutching knives (the waste forms the toiv). Tlie flax is then combed and placed on the 
market in large, twisted tresses of 200 to 300 gnus., tlic price before the war being 144.9. 
per quintal or SOs. to 96-9. for short fil re. In Italy, a hectare of winter flax yields al out 
300 kilos of fibre and 900 kilos of seed, March 
flax giving ^00 and 700 kilos respectively ; in 
Ireland, Belgium, and Germany double as much 
fibre is obtained. 

The number of spindles for s])inning flax 
was, in 1912 : 100,000 (flax and hemp) in 
Italy, 1,500,000 in the British Isles (three- 
fourths in Ireland), and 701),000 in France. The 
cultivation of flax is falling in all countries 
oxcex3t Kussia. Thus, France had at one time 

120.000 hectares under flax but now has only 

20.000 (in spite of Government awards of 
£100,000 annually to encourage its growing), 
about 800,000 quintals being imported (four- 
fifths from Eussia) to supply its 700,000 
spindles, 20,000 hand looms, and 22,000 power 
looms. 

In 1913 England produced 12,000 tons of 
flax and imj)orted 90,000 tons (80,000 from 
Eussia)., In 1914 Ireland had 22,860 hectares under flax and in 1918 almost 35,500 hec- 
tares, whilst the area in Yorkshire increased from 516 hectares in 1914 to 7545 in 1918. 

The flax fibre has a diameter of 0*02 mm. and is readily distinguishable under^the 
microscope from other vegetable fibres (Fig. 479 : 1, spiral striation ; 2, extremity of the 
fibre and polygonal section ; 3, bruised places). The fibre is spun into yarn in the same 
way as with cotton, but special machines are used for the recombing and repreparing of 
coarse fibres, which arc drawn out in the moist state to a finer thread, and, at a certain 

52—2 
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stage, twisted. TLe tow from these operations is worked up by carding (see Shoddy). 
Tlax can be spun by hand to a count of 300, but by machinery only to 200 ; certain quali- 
ties of flax can be hand-spun, for very fine work, to amount of 1400, such yarn costing (pre- 
war) as much as £80 per kilo. 

HEMP (Cannabis saliva) belongs to the order 
Cannabinese and bears male and female flowers 
on different plants (dicecious). When growing 
void it branches (Fig. 480), but when cultivated 
for industrial purposes it grows to a height of 2 
metres or more without branching and has a finer 
and closer tuft in the case of the female plants 
(Fig. 481). Of the different varieties of hemp 
(Manila, jSTew Zealand, Bombay, and ordinary), the 
most important is the ordinary. It is sown very 
close in heavy, deeply worked soil, and is gathered 
in August, the plants being dried in bundles on the 
ground. The treatment is similar to that of flax, 
but with a more protracted maceration. The 
residue from the breaking is used to some extent 
in paper-making ; the hemp, more or less combed, 
is twisted into tresses like flax and made up into 
bales of 150 kilos. Hemp fibres have a diameter 
of 0*04-0 *05 mm. and are easily distinguished 
microscopically from other fibres (Fig. 482 : 1, dis- 
placed fibres ; 2, form of the tip of the fibre ; 

3, section of a bundle of fibres ; 4, striation : the 
crossed transverse lines are not always seen, the 
parallel longitudinal striations being more common). 

The long stems are cut into thi’ee lengths of about 
70 cm. and are combed first by hand and then by a 
machine with long, coarse points, the waste form- 
ing the first and second tow, which can be subse- 
quently carded. A third combing is carried out 
with finer and closer teeth, the coarse and then the finer ribbon being passed through 
machines similar to but coarser than those used for cotton and wool (prejjaring), and 
finally twisted for coarse twine yarn, for canvas yarn (count of 7 to 10), etc? * Two 

twines twisted together give a string, several strings com- 
bined and twisted form a Yt^^e, and several ropes a cable. 

As well as for string, rope, etc., hemp is largely used 
for making coarse, strong cloth for bags, waggon covers, 
sails, etc. In order to render hemp fabrics more com- 
pact and durable, they are sometimes mercerised. 

JUTE (Gorchorus capsularis of the order Tiliaceai) 
has been grown on an enormous scale in India and 
Bengal from time immemorial and is now replacing 
indigo. Even in 1851 India exported 282,350 quintals? 
and in 1858 the exports of jute sacks were valued at 
almost £240,000. These figures are now nearly doubled, 
owing to the development of the large works in Calcutta. 

In Europe its cultivation was commenced subsequently 
to 1830. It is grown also in South America and in the 
United States. 

Jute requires a moist, hot climate and soil. It is 
. , ^ .X . 1 . plants, 15 to 20 cm. apart, mature 

m four months and attain a height of 3 to 4 metres. The shape of the leaves, stem, seeds, 
etc IS shown in Fig. 483. It is treated in a similar manner to hemp, and the bales, weighing 
180 kilos are tightly pressed for transport. The principal European centre of the iute 
trade and industry is at Dundee. The jute fibre is brownish yeUow, and is bleached in a 
family alkahne chloride of hme bath {6° Be.) at 25“ to 30“, then rinsed, immersed in a 
0-6 per cent, sulphuric acid bath for 16 minutes, and finally thoroughly washed 
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Raw jute fibres are easily distinguished from other fibres under the microscope (see 
Fig. 484 : 1, irregular lumen of the fibre dotted at the top ; 2, fibre with broken lumen ; 
3, tip of fibres ; 4 and 5, sections of fibre with thin or thick walls) and show more or less 
lustre according to their fineness. 

Jute competes directly with hemp since it serves for making’ the same articles (sacks, 
packing cloth, carpets, tents, furniture coverings, etc.), but wlien midc of jute these do not 
withstand washing or continuous rubliing, althougli they resist the action of acid or alkaline 
solutions rather better than cotton. 

SILK. The Chinese seem to have known tho silkworm as early as 2600 years b.c. 
Although they understood the preparation of silk materials, they did not at once trade 
with other races, but maintained great secrecy on the rearing of silkworms and strictly 
prohibited the exportation of the eggs. 

According to tradition it was only in 150 B.a. that silkworms arrived in Japan, where 
they were imported secretly by the daughter of a Chinese emperor, and whence they 
spread later throughout the rest of Asia. They were apparently imported into Italy in 
the sixth century by three monks who hid them in their staves, although the manufacture 
of imported silk was begun in Italy three centuries earlier. From that time up to the present 
Italy has- maintained the first place among the countries of Europe for the rearing of silk- 
worms and the production of silk.^ 

^ Silk is produced by one of the Lepidoptera, Bombyx mori, a larva which after birth when 
it weighs about 0-5 mgrm.), feeds on mulberry leaves {Morns alba) and attains the height of 
its development (with a weight of 3 to 5 grms.) in live weeks, passing through four moults or 
sleeps during which it casts its skin. It linally passes to brushwood arranged above, where it 



(\ isolated, smooth bava, after cleansing. 

(Magnified 120-180 times.) Fig. 486. 

constructs a cocoon with the silky exudation secreted by two long glands filled with fibroin and 
loading along the body beside the intestinal canal to two very fine apertures in the mouth. The 
two contiguous and parallel threads thus formed are immediately stuck together by a liquid 
(sericin) exuded by two other channels near the first pair, the result being an apparently single 
thread, which is either white or some shade of yellow (the double thread is shown in Fig.^ 485). 
In three days the silfcworm is transformed into a chrysalis from w^hich the butterfly originates 
(in 10 to 14 days) if the temperature is sufficiently high (15° to 30 ). The butterfly emits from- 
its mouth an alkaline liquid with which it moistens one end of the cocoon and then perforates 
it and issues to proceed to the coupling necessary for the preservation of the species. 

Immediately afterwards the female deposits numerous fertile eggs {grama), and both it 
and also the male die, their short life-cycle being at an end (Fig. 486). One kilo of cocoons gives 
3 ounces of eggs. Part of the eggs (or of the butterflies) are selected under the microscope and 
are kept in a cool place until the following spring, when they are hatched by incubating for a 
couple of weeks in an oven, the young worms being distributed to the rearing-houses. 

By means of extreme cleanliness, disinfection of the brushwood and microscopic tests of the 
eggs, the numerous diseases which cause havoc among silkworms at all stages {calcino, jlacherie, 
etc.) have been’ partially overcome. The crossing of different varieties has also proved beneficial, 
and in Lombardy the use of the Chinese cross is fairly general. The silkworms from an ounce 
of eggs consume altogether about 12 quintals of leaves. It has been proposed to disinfect the 
leaves with lysofprm, tachyol (ozone : Molinari, 1908), etc., but without good results, 
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In the twelfth century sericulture developed considerably in Sicily, and during the 
Middle Ages it flourished in Tuscany, Emilia, Venetia and Lombardy. In the thirteenth 


In order that a maximum yield of good silk may be obtained, the butterfly is not allowed 
to issue from the cocoon, since the silk cannot subsequently be readily unwound from, perforated 
cocoons, and much waste is produced ; indeed, when the cocoons are placed in water {see later), 
the perforated ones become filled with water and sink, thus breaking the thread during the 
unwinding. The formation of the butterfly in the cocoon is prevented by stifling {Le,, killing) 
the chrysalis by heating in an oven, ivhere the cocoon loses tw^o-thirds of its weight. Such 
procedure also allows of the sale of the cocoons at the season of the year when the prices are 
most remunerative. Ten or 11 kilos of fresh cocoons yield 4 kilos of dry cocoons, and these give 

1 kilo of silk. , . 1 1 n 

An ounce of eggs yields 50 to 60 Idlos of cocoons, which before the war were sold, freed from 
waste, at prices varying in different years from 2.9. to 3.9. Qd. per kilo ; as waste are considered 
doubled cocoons {doupions), stained or mouldy cocoons, those attacked by calcino, and also 
incomplete, light, soft cocoons, and the flake silk or cover which surrounds the cocoons and 
attaches them to the brushwood. 

The suffocated cocoons have an average weight which varies, more particularly with the 
variety, from 0*5 to 0*8 grm. The ratio between the weight of dead chrysalis and silk lies between 

14 ; 1 and 1-6:1 and the length of silk per gram is 900 to 1500 metres ; the thread (bava) 
varies in thiclmess from 0-018 to 0-030 mm. 

The cocooris are first placed, a few at a time, in basins of almost boiling w^ater and are rubbed 
with a hand-brush of twigs, to which the tangled filaments covering the cocoons become attached. 
Among these filaments is that by which the cocoon can be completely unwound. The other 
filaments form the floss, which is wmrked up with the other waste {see above). Five (or more) 
of the threads are attached to a reel, which revolves rapidly and completely unwinds the cocoons. 
The latter float in hot water, which softens and dissolves part of the gum uniting the threads, 
while the remainder of the gum dries again on the reeled silk, joining the five threads to a single 
filament constituting raw silk. As one cocoon is finished, it is replaced immediately by another 
so as to form a homogeneous thread. The chrysalides remaining form about 70 per cent, of the 
weight of the fresh cocoons and contain 22 to 26 per cent, of oil (fetid) ; they are generally defatted 
and sold as nitrogenous fertiliser (for hemp, etc.) at 13.9. or 14,9. per quintal. Cocoons which do 
not unwind regularly also pass into the w'aste. 

Good cocoons give as much as 800 metres of good silk and the count of the single thread 
varies from 1-5 to 4 denari according to the breed of silkworm ; the tenacity lies between 5 and 
12 grms. and the elasticity between 80 and 150 mm. ^ 

White or greenish yellow cocoons give white or almost white (Chinese) silk and the yellow 
ones golden-yellow silk. The following types of silk are distinguished commercially : European, 
Japanese, Chinese, Canton, Bengal, tussaJi (Chinese wild silk), and Indian tussah, and of each of 
these there are various qualities. 

In the raw silk trade the variations of the count are indicated ; thus, first- quality silk from 
8 to 10 denari is marked first-grade tussah of 40 to 45 denari, etc.). The price of tussah 
silk (165. to 245. per Idlo) is less than half that of fine European silk, but the pricics vary from 
year to year. 

With Asiatic silk it is always stated whether spun in Europe or on the spot ; the latter gives 
much more waste in the subsequent operations. 

Raw" silk threads are seldom made into textiles (then called raw silk) and real silk thread 
is obtained by joining tw"0 or more threads of raw silk and twisting them to form the Irani silJe 
or organ 8171 e (w'arp) used in weaving. 

To this end the raw silk is first wound on bobbins, from which it passes through felted forks — 
to free it from down — to other bobbins. It is then ready for twisting, which is carried out in 
different w^ays for trami silk and for loarp (organsine). For the latter the best silks are used, 
these being at once twusted from right to left, the product being known under different names 
according as the number of the twists per metre are 244 to 440, 440 to 488, or 488 to 610. The 
twisted threads are then joined in twos, threes, or fours, the combined threads being twisted 
from left to right (or vice versa) — 380 to 450 twists per metre for taffeta, 320 to 360 for satin, 
550 to 560 for velvet, and 2200 to 3000 for Chinese crape. Before dyeing or bleaching, the raw 
organsine i&'mgurmned ov sti'ipped for about 30 minutes in boiling neutral soap solution (25 to 30 
per cent, of soap calculated on the silk). In order to remove the gum and to obtain a maximum 
lustre, a second boiling soap bath is used, and finally a third. The boiled silk w'cighs about 
25 per cent, less than the original organsine. When the organsine is to be dyed a pale or delicate 
colour, it is subjected to special treatment with sulphur or hydrogen peroxide {see Vol. I., pp. 2G7, 
278) ; tussah organsine (brownish) is only bleached with hydrogen peroxide. 

In preparing tra7}i silk the raw threads are not immediately twisted, but are first joined in 
fives or tens (or more) and then twisted, but only with 80 to 125 twists per metre. The cleansing 
with soap is carried out at 35° and the colouring-matter is readily destroyed by immersion for 

15 minutes in an aqua regia bath (2-5° to 3° Be.) at 20° to 25°, and thorough washing with water. 
The white tram (so-called souple) has lost in these operations only 5 per cent, of its weight ; if 
it is to be dyed a pale tint it is then sulphured. When a mor^lnstrous tram is required for 
obtaining special effects in textile design, it is subjected to hoilvng like the organsine. 

1 Silk Waste, including doupions (cocoons formed by two larvfe in the same covering ; these 
cannot be unwound in the ordinary way), pierced cocoons, the waste from twisting (2-5 per cent, 
in Italian and 8 per cent, in Asiatic silks), stained (mouldy) cocoons, diseased cocoons, small 
or incomplete cocoons (from inert worms), silk tow, etc., constitutes 25 to 35 per cent, of the total 
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century it was started in France, being introduced by Italian immigrants. The Arabs 
introduced it into Spain in the year 740. 

In 1443 Florence contained 84 large silk factories and in 1580 Milan began to aeq[uire 
the ascendancy, but fell back later, to advance again in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1804 Como had only 920 looms, which increased to 1800 in 1858, while Lyons 
possessed 10,000 looms as early as 1685, 40,000 in 1834, and 65,000 in 1852 (present con- 
ditions are indicated later). 

Eaw silk consists of 60 to 70 per cent, of Fibroin (the fundamental constituent 
of pure silk) and 25 to 35 per cent, of Sericin, which is the gum surrounding the 
threads and holding them together, and can be easily eliminated with hot water 
and soap or, partially, with hot water alone. 

Various formulae have been attributed to fibroin ; Oi 5 H 2 oOgN *5 (Schiitzen- 
berger), C 71 H 107 O 25 N 24 (Bourgeois, 1875). From the chemico-tintorial point 
of view, silk has the character of an amino-acid (or of the corresponding internal 
anhydride), but its acid nature is more marked than that of wool. The decom- 
position of fibroin by means of hydrochloric acid gives glycocoll, aminopropionic 
acid, tyrosine, Weucine, and other amino-acids (E. Fischer). 

The formula ascribed to Sericin, which closely resembles 

fibroin, but gives large proportions of diamino-acids. It is thought by some 
that the silkworm contains only fibroin, and that at the moment when the 
thread is produced this is transformed superficially into sericin under the 
influence of air and moisture. The yellow colour of certain raw silk is due 
to a natural colouring-matter, Carotin (Dubois’ hydrocarbon). 

Under the microscope raw silk has the appearance of slightly flattened, 
cylindrical, transparent threads, not very smooth on the surface, and composed 
of two have joined by the sericin (which can be distinguished from the inner 
part or fibroin) and thinly covered with an adhesive soluble in hot water and 
diflerent from sericin, which dissolves only in hot soap solution. 

In many cases the Dyeing of silk, especially with mordant dyestuffs, is similar to that 
of wool. Under all circumstances, however, the silk should be thoroughly cleaned before 
dyeing, and as in spinning and weaving the silk is treated with dressing (soap emulsion, 
vaseline oil emulsion, soluble starch, etc.) to facilitate the operations and sometimes also 
to increase the weight, both yarns and fabrics (even if white) are subjected to rapid cleansing 
with hot soap solution (80° to 85°) containing a little sodium carbonate, and are then well 
rinsed in tepid water. ^ If the wares are to remain white, they are sulphured {see Note) or 
treated with hydrogen peroxide solution, the characteristic rustle {scroop or crackle) of silk 
being imparted by immersion in a 1 to 2 per cent, sulphuric or acetic acid bath, centrifu- 
gation and drying without rinsing. 

Dyeing is in general carried out in soap baths, using one-third or one-fourth of the 
soap solution remaining after the boiling of the raw silk, acidifying itnvith sulphuric acid 

crop of cocoons and often goes under the name of floss (sold before the war at 4.?. to 6s. per kilo ; 
real floss cost (is-, to 7.s‘. per Idlo). It is worked very similarly to cotton and to woollen rags by 
means of special carding and combing machines, giving first a kind of wadding and then ribbons 
and threads with parallel fibres. These can be converted into yarn called chappe^ w^hich is 
consumed in large cpiantities as it costs less than one-half as much as pure silk and for some 
fabrics (velvets) is a good substitute for ordinary silk. The w'aste from the carding and combing 
of chappe is also spun, giving hourettes. In Italy a large company with seven w^orks enjoys a 
kind of monopoly in this trade ; they work up foreign w'aste and part of the native waste, the 
Italian Government imposing a small export duty which acts detrimentally against the spinner 
and forms a protective duty on foreign waste yarn. 

^ It is generally necessary to ascertain, before dyeing, what will be the loss in weight of the 
silk during ungumming or stripping. White Italian silk loses on an average 21-5 per cent. ; 
Japanese, 20 per cent. ; Canton and Chinese, 24 per cent. ; raw yellow Italian, 24 per cent. ; 
and chappe, 4 per cent. The loss, which includes also any weighting of the yarn with vaseline, 
soap, oils, glycerine, etc., is determined as folio w^s : 50 grins, of the silk is manipulated in a solution 
of 15 grins, of seasoned Marseilles soap of good quality in a litre of hot w^ater, which is allowed to 
boil gently for half an hour, and is then removed, pressed or centrifuged, boiled for a further 
period of *30 minutes in a soap bath similar to the first, and washed thoroughly with water until 
the latter remains clear ; after being centrifuged, the silk is dried in an oven until of constant 
weight. The loss of weight on stripping is referred to 100 grms. of dry silk, so that allow^ance 
should be made for the normal liumidity (11 per cent.) of silk. 
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boiling and agitating. The silk is immersed in this emulsion for a time and then removed, 
the bath being diluted with water and the colouring-matter (acid or basic) ; the dyeing 
is begun at 35° to 40°, the temperature being gradually raised almost to the boiling-point. 
Acid colouring-matters are fixed by sillt also from a hot acidified aqueous solution, but the 
tints are not so lasting. 

The dyed silk is rinsed in water and transferred to the acid bath to obtain the crackle 
which becomes more pronounced as the acidity and temperature of the bath are raised, but 
the acid remaining in the dry fibre slowly attacks it, with injury to its tenacity and elasticity. 

Nowadays silk is usually weighted, i.e., impregnated with various substances (organic 
and inorganic), in order to increase its weight (by 30 to 40 per cent, and sometimes, with 
black sill?, even by 300 per cent, or more). Sillc possesses, indeed, the property of absorbing 
from solution large quantities of tannin ; this can be fixed by means of salts, and fresh 
tannin can then be absorbed, and so on. Successive amounts of insoluble metallic salts 
(tin salts, phosphates, silicates, etc.) may also be precipitated on silk. To weight white 
silk, the boiled silk is soaked for an hour in a stannic chloride bath of 25° to 30° Be. (at 
one time pink salt, SnCl4,2NH4Cl {see Vol. I, p. 781) was largely used, but at the present 
time, crystallised tin salt, SnCl4,5H20, is mostly employed), manipulated for 30 to 40 
minutes in a hot disodium phosphate bath (4° to 5° Be.) washed slightly with water, intro- 
duced into a sodium silicate bath (3° to 4° Be.) and again washed. Treatment with 
this series of baths (stannic chloride, phosphate, and silicate) is repeated several times, 
according to the degree of weighting desired ; five such repetitions give a weighting of 100 
to 120 per cent, (the weight being doubled).^ Weighted silk can be dyed, and in the pre- 

1 The phenomenon of weighting is explained, according to Sisley (1911), by regarding silk 
as a colloid {see Vol. I., p. 106), which absorbs hydrogels {e.g., stannic) of various salts of polybasic 
acids, but many substances which give precipitates and insoluble salts do not serve for weighting, 
since they are not firmly retained by the silk fibre — and are therefore eliminated during washing 
and dyeing — and are not dyed. The weightings which have given the best results in practice 
are : (1) tin hydroxide (used as early as 1869 in a Lyons dyeworks) ; (2) tin phosphate ; (3) tin 
silicophosphate ; (4) tin and aluminium silicophosphates. Sisley (1896) showed, and Briinckel 
and Basal (1897) and Severini (1906) confirmed, that weighting is due purely to a physical and 
not to a chemical phenomenon, since the weighting bath undergoes no chemical change and no 
alteration in concentration. Further, when silk soaked in stannic chloride is washed with water, 
the precipitated stannic hydroxide which is formed in abundance as a result of hydrolysis is not 
fixed by the silk and is derived from the chloride on the surface of the thread, that absorbed 
inside the fibre remaining as a kind of colloidal solution of stannic hydroxide in hydrochloric 
acid ; the acid diffuses into the fibre, which retains it, whilst the stannic hydroxide is fixed as 
a gel and does not influence the feel and lustre of the silk. The absorption of stannic chloride 
is avoided if the silk is previously treated with tannin. In 12 hours silk which has absorbed 
11 per cent, of tannin fixes from a stannic chloride bath of 30° B6., only 1-25 per cent, of SnOg, 
while silk without tannin fixes about 12 per cent, of SnO^ from, the same bath ; these different 
silks also take up varying quantities of colouring-matters. When washed, the stannic hydroxide 
formed on the fibre is Sn(OH)4 or Sn02,2H20, retaining small amounts of HCl ; the washed 
silk is therefore introduced into a bath of sodium carbonate, which forms a labile compound 
of Na2C03 and Sn02,2H20, this being decomposed by acid with formation of a tin hydroxide 
insoluble in acid and in subsequent stannic chloride baths. 

Boiling or treatment with a soap bath of washed silk containing 8n02,2H20 results in the 
separation, in a firmly fixed condition, of the hydrate Sn40o,H20, i.e., Sn40((3.H)2, whicdi has, 
however, but little affinity for phosphates and silicates (Gianoli, 1907). Weighting with stannic 
chloride gives a regular increase of 10 to 12 per cent, in the weight for each separate operation 
on the same silk. In weighting with tin phosphate (after the chloride bath, the silk is passed 
into a hot disodium phosphate bath and then washed thoroughly with water, the operation being 
repeated if necessary), the first operation gives an increase of about 20 per cent., but subsequent 
operations produce larger increases ; the third may give as much as 35 per cent. 8ilk alone 
has no affinity for salts of polybasic acids (phosphoric, tungstic, etc.), but if it is first passed 
into a tin salt bath it fixes them, for example, as Sn02,Na2W04 or Sn02,Na2HP04 (sodium 
phosphost annate, insoluble in water but soluble in concentrated sodium phosphate solution) ; 
only phosphates containing hydroxyl groups are fixed by tin, so that tri sodium phosphate and 
sodium pyrophosphate are not fixed. If the sodium carbonate bath follows the chloride bath, 
less sodium phosphate is subsequently fixed. Treatment of the silk in the acid bath results in 
the removal of the whole or a good part of the sodium. When the silk has been treated in the 
first sodium phosphostannate bath, it is washed and introduced a second time into the stannic 
chloride bath, the double decomposition thus produced resulting in the formation of insoluble 
phosphate of tin, which is fixed on the fibre, and of sodium chloride, which passes into the bath 
while at the same time the silk becomes impregnated anew with SnCl4 — this fixing tin hydroxide 
on the fibre when the latter is washed. This tin hydroxide gives fresh sodium phosphostannate 
when introduced into a second disodium phosphate bath, while the bath, which becomes 
impoverished in soda, continually increases in acidity and the weighting of the silk increases 
during successive operations. 

3tilJ higher weighting is obtained if the sodium phosphostannate silk is iptrpduped into ppo 
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paration of black silk, the weighting may be increased considerably by passing the weighted 
white silk (washed with a little soda) into a cold bath of ferrugine (a slightly acid solution 
of basic ferric sulphate prepared by heating a solution of ferrous sulphate with sulphuric 
and nitric acids), slightly washing the silk thus coated with oxide of iron and immersing 
it in a bath of potassium ferrocyanide (acidified with HCl) which colours it blue. It is 
then placed in an almost boiling tannin bath (e.g., chestnut extract), next in a tin bath to 
fix the tannin, and finally in a hot bath of logwood extract to obtain an intense Mach tint ; 
the dyed silk is rinsed in soap solution or an acidified oily emulsion, livened in a sulphuric 
acid bath, centrifuged and dried. By repeating the tannin and metallic baths ten or 
fifteen times, weighting of 300 to 400 per cent, may be obtained. Black silk weighted 
to the extent of 400 per cent, and partly 
attacked shows under the microscope a heavy 
' incrustation round the fibre (Fig. 487) ; much 
of its strength has been destroyed, and under 
the action of sunlight it undergoes rapid 
corrosion (umbrellas of heavily weighted black 
silk split even without using). 0. Meister at 
Zurich (1902) and independently G. Gianoli 
at Milan (1904 ; Ger. Pat. 163,622) found that 
this inconvenience can be largely avoided 
by means of a thiocyanate bath. In 1906 the Societa della stagionatura della seta di Milano 
( as a result of investigations of Sisley at Lyons and of Gianoli and Colombo) filed a patent 
in America for the preservation of weighted silk by introducing it in a bath of thiourea 
faintly acidified with citric acid ; U.S. Pat. 873,902, was granted in February, 1908, and 
appears to give excellent results in practice.^ 0: Meister (1910) suggests the use of formalde- 

or several more or less concentrated and more or less hot sodium silicate baths. By this means 
part of the phosphate residue united to the tin oxide is replaced by silica, the compound 
3Si02,Na20,Sn02, being formed; the silicate bath becomes acid and contains trisodium 
phosphate. In the acid bath, this silk readily bses sodium, being formed of insoluble tin 
trisilicate. This weighting was patented by Neuhaus in 1893, but had been previously used in 
France. 

The highest weighting of silk is obtained by following repeated phosphate baths with a bath 
of an alum salt, as was proposed by Puller (Crefeld) (Fr. Pat. 254,659 of 1906). In this way 
the aluminium is fixed as phosphate and a little sodium passes into solution. After washing 
this silk is passed into a sodium silicate bath and has the property of fixing much more silica 
than in the case described by Neuhaus ; further, the silk loses practically nothing in the acid 
bath, since the sodium of the tin silicophosphate has been replaced by aluminium. Nicolle and 
Sisley (1911) found that various other salts may be used in place of those of aluminium, but 
that only those of zinc gave good results in practice. 

This general theory of Sisley on the phenomenon of weighting of silk is not universally 
accepted. P. Heermann (1904-1911) holds that while the silk is immersed in the stannic chloride 
bath the latter diminishes in concentration, and part of the tin remains fixed even when the silk 
is washed with water ; he also regards the formulae of the salts fixed on the silk as different from 
those given by Sisley. 

^ In determining the weighting of silk 2 grms. is boiled for two hours in a soap bath (30 grms. 
soap per litre) and then for at least an hour (to expel the ammonia) in a sodium carbonate bath 
at 1-5° Be., the water evaporated being gradually replaced. It is then rinsed well with water 
and dried and the nitrogen in 0-6 to 0-8 grm. determined (as was suggested by St. Claire Deville 
in 1878) by KjeldahFs method {see p. 1 1) ; from this the quantity of true fibroin can be determined, 
knowing that 5455 parts of fibroin correspond with 1 part of nitrogen. With black silk containing 
cyanide (Prussian blue), the latter must be previously eliminated. In order that the fibroin may 
be acted on as little as possible, P. Sisley (1907) separates it as follows : 2 grms. of the fabric 
is boiled for 10 minutes in 25 per cent, acetic acid, washed, heated for 10 nunutes at 50° in a 
3 per cent, sodium phosphate (Na3P04,12H20) solution, washed again, and boiled for 20 m in utes 
in a bath containing 3 per cent, of soap and 0*2 per cent, of soda ; this procedure is repeated, 
the tissue being washed and dried and its nitrogen-content determined. The percentage 
weighting p <the increase in wei^t of the original silk) is given by p == 100(g -- c)/c, where g 
indicates the weight of the dyed silk while c represents that of the raw silk (z.e., fibroin + sericin -f 
11 per cent, moisture) or fibroin -j- normal loss on stripping (21*5 or 24 per cent. ; see preceding 
Note). A silk is said to be weighted 50 per cent, when 1000 grms. of raw silk give 1500 grms. 

of dyed silk. . . 

During recent years, another simple method has been used for determimng me ordinary 
tin silicophosphate weighting : 2 grms. of weighted silk of known moisture content (e.gr., 10 per 
cent.) is treated for an hour in a platinum dish with 100 c.c. of a cold aqueous 2 per cent, 
hydrofluoric acid solution ; the latter is poured away and another 100 c.c. of the acid added and 
left in contact with the silk for an hour. The silk is washed seven times with successive amounts 
of 150 c.c. of water, pressed, and dried at 100° to 105° until of constant weight.^ If the latter 
js 0*95, then 2 griijs, of n^qist silk =*= lf8 grm, dry silk^ and 1*8 — 0-Q5 = 0*85 (weighting). 




•j hyde bisulphite (1 to 5 per cent, bath) to check this corrosion, while Berg and Janhoff 

(1911) prefer the use of hydoxylamine. The use of a diastofor bath {see p. 140) after dyeing 
has also been proposed. Silk weighted with Z11CI2 is preserve! in a thiosulphate bath 
(Herzig, 1908). 

STATISTICS. The world’s production of raw silk (excluding the local consumption of 
the Far East, this being valued at about 55,000 quintals for China and 47,000 for Japan, 
in 1906, and about one-third more in 1907) is shown in quintals by the following Table 
(the pre-war value of raw Italian silk may be taken as 325. to 305. per kilo) : 


Average for t.lie years 


Locality. 

1886-1890 

1896-1900 

1901-1905 

1906 

1909 

191*3 

Italy .... 

33,110 

42,150 

43,260 

47,450 

42,500 

35,400 

France .... 

6,920 

6,500 

5,910 

6,050 

6,740 

3,500 

Spain .* . . . 

720 

830 

800 

560 

800 

820 

Austria-Hungary 

2,650 

2,720 

3,150 

3,420 

3,800 

2,600 

AnatoMa (Brusa) 

1,860 

4,020 

5,180 

5,540 




Syi'ia and Cyprus 

3,030 

4,560 

4,870 

4,700 


15,700 

11,300 

Salonica, Adrianople 

1,340 

1,620 

2,350 

2,570 




Balkan States 

— 

470 

1,410 

1,850 

3,150 

1,250 

Greece and Crete 

21 

410 

640 

750 

700 

2,100 

Caucasia 

— 

2,760 

3,910 

4,550 

5,400 

3,850 

Turkestan 

94 

1,680 

4,680 

6,280 



2,250 

China, exported from 








Shanghai 

27,570 

45,080 

42,270 

42,620 



58,000 

China, exported from Can- 








ton .... 

1,277 

20,210 

21,280 

19,620 


) 157,200 

27,800 

Japan, exported from 








Yokohama^ . ^ . 

20,560 

34,590 

48,650 

59,920 



118,500 

India, exported from Cal- 








cutta and Bombay 

4,360 

2,030 

2,560 

325 

/ 


1,000 

World’s totals, quintals . 

116,000 

170,530 

190,920 

209,130 

242,000 

270,000 


In China the exportation of real silk tends to diminish, but that of ivild silk (or tussah) 
increases ; this is produced by Anterea niylitta and is readily recognised under the micro- 
scope (Fig. 488). China exported 1,260,000 kilos in 1900 ; 1, *325, 000 in 1903, and 2,000,000 
in 1904. 

To the quantity of raw silk produced in Italy from home-grow'ii cocoons must be added 
that obtained from cocoons imported from abroad, viz., 3000 quintals in. 1893 ; 7320 in 
1898; 11,000 in 1903, and 13,000 in 1906. The mean annual importation from 1901 to 
1905 of cocoons (calculated dry) was 37,736 quintals (46,000 in 1906) with a mean yield of 

Hence, if the raw silk is calculated to lose 24 per cent, on stripping, the weighting will be 
0*95 : 0-85 == 76 : ;r (76 is the percentage of silk remaining after stripping) and x -= (>8 ; hence 
the dyed dry silk contains 76 parts of dry stripped silk (or 100 of raw silk) and 68 of weighting, 
total 144. The silk was hence weighted 44 per cent. Gianoli and Colombo (1907) showed, 
however, that in some cases when metastannic acid is formed on the fibre, e.g., by the fixation 
of tin salts with sodium carbonate, the whole of the weighting is not eliminated by hydrofluoric 
acid, even when this is followed by a bath of HCl. A more Certain result is then obtained by 
the old method {see above) or by using first soda and then potassium hydrogen oxalate, 
P. Heermann (1909) proposes to modify the alternate treatment with hydrochloric acid and 
caustic potash (Ristenpart, 1908) of black on tin salt and catechu, by replacing the caustic 
potash with a solution of normal caustic potash and concentrated glycerine (28° Be.) in equal 
parts, the latter preserving the silk, readily dissolving Prussian blue (by treatment for an hour 
in the cold or 10 minutes at 80°), but leaving the oxide and tannate of iron unchanged. 

^ In Japan a second crop of cocoons (bivoltine) is gathered in summer, and a third (trivoltine) 
in autumn. About 60 per cent, of the total crop is obtained in the spring, 12 per cent, in the 
summer, and 28 per cent, in the autumn. 

Japan also produces a considerable amount of green wild silk — of Bomhyx yammmii, which 
feeds on chestnut and oak leaves (the vsdld silkworm of India eats castor oil leaves). 
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1 kilo of silk per 4 kilos of dry cocoons (at 75. to 9s. Qd. per kilo) or per 11-5 kilos of fresh 
cocoons. 

To the 50,000 quintals of raw silk yarn produced in Italy must be added 24,000 quintals 
of silk simply treated and imported from the Far East to be spun and twisted, but only 
about 10,000 quintals are woven in Italy, the rest being exported (50,000 quintals, besides 
39,000 of twisted). 

The Italian weaving industry is callable of considerable extension, its produce being 
valued at only £3,200,000, while Switzerland^ (with 35,000 looms) produces silk fabrics to 
the value of £5,600,000, France - (with 140,000 looms) £19,600,000 ; 

England about £13,600,000 (imj)orting £8,800,000) with 87,000 looms, 
and about the same for Germany. If Italy were to weave the £8,000,000 
worth of yarn which it exports, the value would be increased to 
£16,000,000 (a kilo of fabric costs about double as much as a kilo of 
yarn) while 200,000 more workpeople would be employed. 

The Italian silk industry has passed through various crises, not on 
account of excessive production — since working on stock is not usual 
with silk articles and the demand is often greater than tlie supply — but 
owing to various circumstances, not the least among which are the 
tariffs raised against Italy as retaliation for the protection of many 
Italian industries by the tariff of July, 1887. The most acute crises of 
the Italian silk industry were those of 1893 and 1903, which were the 
cause of numerous financial disasters, and that of 1907-1908, the effects 
of which are still felt, and which resulted from the great American 
crisis and is now being aggravated by French and Japanese competition. The quin- 
quennial average price of raw Italian silk fell gradually from 62*1,9. per kilo in 1876-1880 
to 38*15. in 1901-1905, mainly owing to increase in the world’s production {see Table, 
p. 818). In 1906 and 1907 a rise in price of raw silk occurred ; thus, that of organsine 
sublime (count J |- ) was 40,9. per kilo at the end of 1905, and rose to 49,9. 6d. towards the end 
of 1906 and to 60,9. 6^. in August, 1907, after which a fall took place owing to the American 
crisis. 

Silk’twisting in Italy in 1910 employed 800,000 spindles (four-fiftlis in Lombardy and 
the remainder in Piedmont), which produced 4,500,000 kilos of organsine and tram, about 
one-half from imported raw silk. 

^ Switzerland has tw’o very important centres at Zurich and Basle, where the output of silk 
goods is continually increasing, although the production of cocoons is gradually diminishing 
In the canton of Ticino, where the silkworm is reared, the cocoons produced have diminished 
from 187,500 kilos in 1872 to 58,000 in 1904, while there has been a corresponding increase in 
the importation of raw silk from China, Japan, and Italy. The importation rose from 514,400 
kilos in 1893 to 637,000 (worth £960,000) in 1902, but about one-third of this, after being twisted 
in the Swiss factories, is exported to Germany, Russia, and Italy. In the canton of Zurich alone 
in 1900 there were at work about 21,000 hand-looms and 13,330 power-looms for silk and mixed 
silk fabrics. 

The Swiss exports of pure silk tissues in 1893 were 966,700 kilos (£2,506,100), those of mixed 
tissues being valued at £580,000, In 1903 the exports of silk fabrics were 1,760,300 kilos, worth 
£3,780,000, while the total imports in the same year were 149,000 kilos (£330,800) of silk fabrics 
and also mixed fabrics to the value of £112,000. One-half of the exports goes to England. The 
silk ribbon and embroidery industry of vSwitzerland is steadily advancing. 

Germany is a large importer of raw silk (about 3,000,000 kilos, largely Italian), and, besides 
supplying home demands, exports considerable quantities of manufactured goods (see Table later). 

Russia consumes about 1,500,000 kilos of raw silk annually. 

“ None the less interesting is the condition of affairs in Erance, although the production 
of fresh cocoons is only 8,000,000 kilos ( 1905). The imports of raw siUc are . calculated to be about 
9,000,000 kilos, and the silk industry (almost entirely concentrated in the city of Lyons) occupies 
one of the foremost positions among French industries. The province of Lyons contains more 
than 25,000 power-looms for silk-weaving, in addition to a larger number of hand-looms. In 
order to reduce the importation of raw silk and increase that of cocoons, and so encourage the 
direct spinning of the latter, the French Government in 1892 offered a premium of £16 for every 
new four- threaded basin established, but the results did not come up to expectations. 

While in 1893 the production of silk goods was valued at £15,150,000, in 1902 it reached 
£17,800,000. The French exportation of silk wares of all kinds amounted in 1896 to 4,220,000 
kilos, worth about £10,000,000, while in 1904 it rose to 5,700,000 Idlos, of the value of £13,200,000 
(including about £1,200,000 worth despatched by parcel post). 

The value of the products woven in Lyons in 1904 was £16,360,000, in 1905 £15,640,000, and 
in 1906 £17,040,000. In the department of Saint-Etienne the output of silk ribbon in 1906 was 
valued at £3,760,000, one-third of it for export. 

The French home consumption of silk wares is about 4,000,000 kilos, this large amount 
helping considerably to maintain the silk industry in an active condition. 
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The silk-waste which was produced in Italy in 1910 (and was exported to the extent 
of two-fifths while the remainder was worked up in Italy) amounted altogether to 5,300,000 
kilos of the value of £500,000. 

Silk, carded and combed in Italy, amounts to about 1,500,000 kilos and the chappe 
yarn to almost 900,000 kilos, of which 200,000 kilos are consumed in Italy and the rest 
exported. Six thousand workpeople are employed in the treatment of waste, the ten 
establishments in this trade containing about 80,000 spindles in 1912. 

During the past twenty- five years the silk weaving industry has become of considerable 
importance in the United States, where raw silk is almost free from customs duty, while 
the manufactured products (yarn and fabric) are very heavily taxed. These conditions 
have led to the rapid development of American spinning and weaving.^ The importation 
of raw silk into the United States shows continuous and rapid increase, the annual averages 
being: 1881-1885, 15,300 quintals ; 1886-1890,23,100; 1891-1895,31,300; 1896-1900, 
43,500 ; 1901-1905, 65,300 quintals, which is about one-third of the world’s production 
(excluding the local consumption of the Far East). 

The countries with large outputs of cocoons are not always large consumers of silk 
wares, while in general large consumers are not producers. Italy has a total internal con- 
sumption of 6500 to 7500 quintals of silk articles, and the relation between home consump- 
tion and exportation for the principal countries in 1899 was as follows : 


Home Exports Homo Exports 

consumption. consumption. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


France 


61 

39 

Switzerland 

5 

95 

Germany 


60 

40 

United States . 

95-100 

0-5 

Austria . 


88*5 

12-5 

China 

about 50 

about 50 

Italy 

. 

20 

80 

Japan 

» 50 

„ 50 


As regards the quantity of raw silk passing through their conditioning establishments, 
the two principal silk markets in the world are Lyons and Milan, which together receive 
about two-thirds of all the silk conditioned in Europe, the separate amounts being as 
foUow ; 


1881 

1890 

1900 

1903 

1905 

1906 
1908 


Milan 

36,652 

43,477 

72,335 

83,725 

94,391 

101,484 

95,293 


LyoiiH 

53,480 

44,072 

60,418 

66,508 

70,102 

71,719 

73,728 


In 1908 13,186 quintals arrived at Lyons from Europe, 7561 from the Levant, and 
50,000 from the Far East ; and at Milan, 67,187 quintals from Europe, 1477 from the 
Levant, and 36,530 from the Far East. During recent years Milan has lost ground compared 
with Lyons. 

SEA SILK [Byssm) is found in tufts protruding from the shells of a mollusc {Firmus 


^ The protective duty on manufactured wares was 50 per cent, ad valorem in 1883, while it 
rose to 75 per cent, in 1897, and later to 90 per cent. In 1882 there were only 8000 power-looms 
(including 2500 for ribbon) and 3100 hand-looms for silk in the United States, while in 1901 the 
number of power-looms was 52,000 (7000 for ribbon) and that of hand-looms was reduced to 800. 
In the same period the number of spindles for twisting and spinning increased from 450,000 to 
1,900,000. The output of silk gloves was 2000 dozens in 1887 and more than 180,000 dozens 
(£200,000) in 1901. The production of silk articles increased sixtyfold during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. 

The output in America is, however, not equal to the consumption, the proportion between 
them being 67-3 per cent, for silk fabrics, 85 per cent, for ribbons, and 53 per cent, for velvet. 
In 1901 the United States imported silk wares to the value of £5,760,000, later diminished to 
£3,200,000 — 43 per cent, from France, 18 per cent, from Japan, 17 per cent, from Germany, and 
16 per cent, from Switzerland. The American Government have several times, by offering 
prizes, attempted to initiate the cultivation of mulberries and the rearing of silkworms, but with 
poor success, probably because skilled agricultural labour is lacking and is not easy to form 
rapidly, and also because labour is expensive. 

The attempts which have been made in the Argentine have been somewhat more successful 
but not altogether satisfactory. To the 800,000 mulberry-trees planted during the course of 
20 years, 4,000,000 have been added during the past four years, and in 1907 the crop of cocoons 
was 250 quintals. 
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nobilis), 30 to 40 cm. long and 15 to 20 cm. browed, attached to the rocks of the Bed Sea 
and the Mediterranean (Sicily, Sardinia, Elba). It has a pale golden, more or less brownish 
colour, and sometimes shows greenish reflection. After being washed with soap and water 
and dried in the shade, it is combed and spun like other textile fibres. Although sometimes 
regarded as an abundant product, it is in reality rare, at least in Italy, and figures rather 
in museums than on the market. 

ARTIFICIAL SILK is the inaccurate name given to the product which has been for 
some time on the market in competition with natural silk. There is, indeed, no chemical 
relation between the two products. In place of the fibroin and sericin produced by Boynbyx 
mori, the new silvery thread contains merely cellulose, as is the case with so many other 
vegetable products. It has, however, the lustrous appearance of natural silk and only by 
reason of this property does it compete with the latter.^ 

The struggle between the natural and the artificial product has scarcely begun and it 
is not easy to foretell within what time and what limits the one or the other will le victorious. 
We are certainly on the eve of neither a serious convulsion in the agricultural industiy 
nor the disappearance of the mulberry and silkworm, but it may be affirmed that artificial 
silk has established a position in the making of certain fabrics formerly obtained solely 
from the natural product. 

The new artificial fibre has stiU, however, many defects which limit its use, /or the present, 
to definite branches of the textile industry, and time is thus given to the producers of 
natural silk to repair the grave error, committed in the past, of spoiling their valuable 
product by excessive weighting, and so injuring its sale. 

The first beneficial effect of the appearance of artificial silk should hence be to bring 
the sfik industry to the sound basis on which it was built, and which would enable it to 
withstand any artificial competitor for many years to come. 

The prime material for the preparation of artificial silk is cellulose, that remarkable sub- 
stance which has so simple a composition — carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen — but so complex 
and highly polymerised a molecule {see p. 598), and already yields so many most impor- 
tant industrial products — ^from mercerised cotton to celluloid and pegamoid, from gun- 
cotton to collodion, from explosive, smokeless gelatines to alcohol, and finally to artificial 
silk. 2 

The struggle between the various types of artificial silk which have been .placed on the 
market has resulted in victory for viscose silk, this, owing especially to its low cost, having 
practically displaced all others. 

Of the hundreds of patented processes for preparing artificial sfik from cellulose, most 
are of no practical importance and but few require mention.^ 

^ Artificial silk, although of recent preparation, has already an interesting history. As early 
as 1734 Reaumur foresaw the possibility of preparing lustrous fibres, similar to sfik, from gummy 
or adhesive substances, and in 1885 Audemars (of Lausanne) attempted but with imperfect 
success to put R6aumur’s idea into practice. 

Expectation of success in the solution of this important problem arose only later when it 
was found possible to prepare slender collodion fibres for the manufacture of the carbon filaments 
of incandescence electric lamps. In 1885 Count Hilaire de Chardonnet of Besangon, then a 
student at the Paris Polytechnic, filed a patent for the manufacture of artificial sfik by spinning 
collodion solutions, and at the Paris Exhibition of 1889 he showed his first machine working. 
Swan, in London, had previously obtained fibres of artificial silk, but these were without practical 
industrial results. 

- When cellulose is m the form of wood for fuel, 1 cu. metre cost (pre-war) about 6s. ; the 
same cubic metre of wood, when boiled with lime, soda, and sulphite gives a paper pulp worth 
about 325. and yielding paper valued at 56s., or more. If this pulp is transformed into artificial 
silk, its value may be as high as £80 to £240, according to the articles prepared (artificial hair 
and silk, cellulose acetate). 

3 (1) Nitrocellulose silk, obtained by the denitration of coUodion cotton previously dissolved 
in a mixture of alcohol and ether and then reduced to very fine fibres by means of special spinning 
machinery (de Chardonnet, Lehner, Viviers). 

In 1891 de Chardonnet formed a company at Besangon with a capital of £240,000, for the 
manufacture of this new product on a large scale, but for some years de Chardonnet silk could 
not be used, as it was composed of nitrocellulose, and hence highly dangerous to the wearer and 
to warehouses in wfiich it w^as stored, owing to its inflammability. Attempts to render the silk 
harmless by the addition of various substances proved futile, and the problem was solved subse- 
quently to 1893 by the elimination of the nitro-groups combined with the cellulose by treatment 
with alkali hydrosulphides and the regeneration of the cellulose without alteration of its lustre ; 
its strength, especially when wet, is, however, diminished by one-third. When treated in this 
way it burns almost like other cotton. After denitration, hydrated oxycellulose remains. 

To obtain Chardonnet silk, collodion-cotton is prepared in the way described in the section 
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VISCOSE SILK. In 1892 (Eng. Paf. 8700 ; Ger. Pat. 70 ,999, of Jan. 13, 189.3) E. J. 
Sevan, C. E. Cross and C. Beadle, by treating ordinary paper ceUulosc with oaustio soda 

on Explosives (pp. 286, 291), and after elimination of the acid by thorough wa.sliing, tho cotton 
is pressed hydraulically or centrifuged to reduce the moisture -content to 25 to 30 per cent, .in 
this condition it is dissolved in 5 to 10 times its weight of a mixture of 3 pai’ts oi |dher and *./ ol 
alcohol, with which it is shaken for a couple of hours in revolving iron drums do Chardonnot 
first prepared solutions of collodion with dried nitrocellulose, but found later (( jcr. .1. at. 1()3)33, 
1910) that moist nitrocellulose also dissolves in alcohol and ether, avoiding the danger ot drying 
and also giving a more homogeneous fibre. If a little mineral acid is added to the (iollodioii 
solution (Lehner) the mass becomes much more fluid and rec^uires loss pressure for spinning 
[according to Eng. Pat. 16,932 of 1910, acetylene tetrachloride (.s*cc p. 122) is an exceJkuit solvent 
for nitrocellulose]. The dense collodion solution is passed under a pressure of 40 atmos. through 
a cotton- wool filter, then left for a couple of days for the air-bubbics to escape, and 1 1 nail y forced 
first through cotton-wool and then through capillary glass tubes having a boro of 0*2 to 0-08 inm., 
under a pressure of 60 to SO atmos. 

The slender threads issuing from the capillary tubes under pressure and in a closcd-in machine, 
through which a current of air passes to carry ofi the alcohol and ether vapour (rocovored as 
described in Note, p. 231), are united in a number varying from 6 to 20, and under a water-jet 
are w'ound on glass spools in a coagulated condition, but still somewhat adhesive owing to tlu^ 
moisture left in the nitrocellulose. After a short time on these spools tho fibre solidifies eoni- 
pletely and can be manipulated uithout danger of the filaments adhering. It is then combined, 
twisted, and reeled in the same way as silk. 

Denitration is eSected by treating the moist skeins with hydros ulphides of calcium (0-4 to 
0*5 per cent, solution) or magnesium, or, better, with dilute sodium sulphide solution for throe 
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Fig. 489. — ( Pauly) fZ, sign of crossed Fig. 490. — (Chardomiet) g, air- 

fibres ; si, striation; b, air-bubbles ; q, bubbles ; jB, sections of fibres, 
fine transverse striations ; B, sections 
of fibres. 

to four hours in the cold. The denitration must be carried out with great (uiro since otherwise 
irregular striations are obtained on dyeing. In practice all but 0-05 per cent, of N can be 
eliminated ,* this small amount of nitrogen is detectable by the diphenylamino reaction (Vol. 1., 
p. 234, footnote), and thus allows of the distinction of this artificial silk .from otlKu* silks, both 
artificial and natural. Artificial silks may also be distinguished from natural silk by microseopics 
examination (see Figs. 489, 490). 

In 1921 the most important factory in Europe making Chardonnet silk was that of Tubizo 
(Belgium), with a production of more than 3000 kilos per day. It is possible that this worlts 
may contmue to flourish, as it produces excellent silk, especially for weaving, and also fine yarns 
(50 denari, whereas 120 denari is a common count for viscose silk) ; further, its T)lant is written 
ofl, it has cheap alcohol and ether at its disposal, and it obtains high prices. If, liowever, tlie 
latter fell, it could not survive. 

(2) Glanzstoff, prepared by passing hydrocellulose (mercerised cotton) di.ssolved in ammoniacal 
copper oxide solution, through very fine capillary glass tubes so as to obtain — aftevr complete 
coagulation in a bath of sulphuric acid at 16° to 20° Be. or one of 5 per cent, caustic, sodii— 
luaments so slender that 225,000 metres do not weigh 1 kilo (Pauly or Fremcry and Urban 

The first patent for this process was that of Despeissis in 1890, but this was not renewed 
m a year s time. The process was improved and rendered practicable by Pauly, Bronnert, 
Fremery, ai^ Urban, and the manufacture was undertaken by the Vereinigton-Ulanzstofi; 
Fabriken oi Elberield. U ell defatted, bleached cotton waste is lixiviated with sodium carbonate 
and hydroxide m an autoclave for 3 to 4 hours, rinsed, bleached with cold hypochlorite 
solution, well w'ashed and centrifuged. The mass is then treated with concentrated caustic 
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(which produces sodio-cellulose),^ and then dissolving in carbon disulphide, obtained a 
dense, viscous, orange-yellow solution of cellulose sodioxanthate or sodio-cellulose xanthate 
or sodio-cellulose dithiocarbonate : + 2NaOH + CSo — H2O -[~ NaS • CS • 0 • 

CgHgO.i • NaOH, the coin2:)osition of which is analogous to that of sodium xanthate formed 
when sodium alkoxidc is treated with CS^ : CSo -1- ChHg • ONa ~ NaS • CS • OC2H5. 

In alkaline solution this substance constitutes the so-called viscose, but the molecule 
gradually polymerises and becomes continually poorer in sulphur owing to the separation 
of the complexes S : C • SNa and the formation of more and more highly condensed mole- 
cules, NaS • CS • 0(C«Hy0,i)20H, NaS • CS • 0(CgHy04)3(0H)o, NaS • CS • O(CgH,O 4),(0H)3, 
and even higher i)Dlyinerides (Cer. Pat. 187,869 of 1904 ; 92,590 of 1896, and Fr. Pat. 
334,636 of 1904). 9'his process is the so-called nudumtion of the viscose.- After 24 hours 
at 15® the cellulose complex C^^o . . . is formed and the viscose is soluble in water ; after 
6 to 7 days the complex becomes (Jo.i . . . and tlic viscose is then soluble no longer in 
water but only in excess of alkali, and is readily coagulablc on neutralisation with dilute 
acid ; with less dilute acid or aft(T the lapse of a longer time the viscose decomposes giving 
insoluble cellulose hydrate. ''Plvese last changes occur readily and rapidly during the 
si^inning process, so that there remains linally a slender thread of lustrous cellulose, mode- 
rately strong and elastic. During the coagulation {see later) of the filament, the impurities 
remain dissolved and are eliminated. 

For the coagulation, 8tearn (Ger. Pat. 108,511 of 1898) used a solution of an ammonium 
salt, particularly the chloride. Numerous mixtures of salts were subsequently patented, 
the problem being solved by the use of more or less acid solutions of sodium sulphate or 


soda to mercerise it and form sodio-cellulose, whicli is more soluble than cellulose in the cupro- 
ammoniacal liquid (6 to 7 kilos of cotton per 100 litres of solution). The latter is prepared 
beforehand in largo tanks (in cellars) containing scrap copper and concentrated ammonia solution 
kept in circulation by a pump which also injects air until each litre of solution contains about 
15 grins, of dissolved copper. In this liquid, stirred now and then, cellulose dissolves in six to 
eight days, the solubility increasing as the amount of copper present increases and as the 
temperature is lowered (between 0“ and 4°). As soon as the cellulose has dissolved and the mass 
become dense and stringy it must be lilteivd under prcssiue, since if this is delayed two or three 
days the cellulose begins to undergo depolymerisation (especially in a warm place), and the mass 
loses its viscosity, with the result that the silk obtained is of poor quality, irregular and weak. 

Spinning follows closely on liltration. The threads from the capillary glass tubes were at 
one time coagulated by passing them into sulphuric acid of about 20° Be., but there is then 
danger of weakening of the fibre owing to excessive hydration, which is facilitated by the rise of 
temperature caused by tlio neutralisation of the ammonia. On this account it is now preferred 
to produce coagulation by mea.ns of 5 per cent, caustic soda, this giving a softer and more lustrous 
silk from which a very weak sulphuric; acid bath readily eliminates the traces of copper hydrate 
precipitated by the soda. According to (Jer. Pat. 221,041 (1908) coagulation with alkalhie 
sulphite or bisulphite solution appears advantageous. 

Olanzstoff competed for some years with nitrocellulose silk, but it has now succumbed in 
favour of viscose silk, which is cheaxicr and possibly sujierior. 

(3) The silk jircpared from cellulose, acetate by Cross and Bevan seems to be free from the 
defects mentioned above and to be superior to ail other artificial sides in its strength, which is 
equal to that of natural silk. The manufacture of this was started some years ago by Count 
Donnersmark, using acetic anhydride and chloroform, but it is too costly to compete with other 
silks, and is dyed only in dilute alcoholic solutions (Ger. Pat. 152,432). Excellent solvents for 
cellulose acetate have boon found in tetrachloroethane and formic acid (Ger. Pat. 237,718 of 1907). 

(4) Millar and Hummers Vandiira silk, obtained from gelatine solution and now from casein 
is not used practically. 

(5) K. Hofmann (Ger. Pat. 227,198 of 1909) obtains artificial silk and also hair and films 
by dissolving cellulose at 220° in a mixture of concentrated phosphoric and acetic acids, and then 
precipitating with water or salt or alkali solution. 

(6) According to a Dutch patent of 1911 (No. 431,052), part of the casein suited to the 
manufacture can be separated by precipitating the unsuitable casein (which gives brittle products) 
from skim-milk by means of sodium pyrophosphate solution (3 grms. of the salt per litre of milk). 
From the decanted liquid, the soluble part of the casein is then precipitated by means of dilute 
acid. This precipitate is pressed, dissolved in a little dilute ammonia, filtered, reprecipitated 
with acid, again pressed, rendered plastic with a little ammonia, and spun ; the thread is rendered 
insoluble by means of dilute formaldehyde solution. 

1 Treatment of cellulose with a solution containing more than 12 per cent, of NaOH gives 
sodio-cellulose in the ratio (C6Hio05)2 : 2NaOH, which is decomposed by excess of water, giving 
cellulose hydrate and caustic soda ; if the sodio-cellulose is treated with absolute alcohol, 
1 molecule of the alkali separates, leaving semisodio-cellulose, (CoHioOslgjNaOH. 

^ That the sodium atoms of the sodio-cellulose take part in the formation of viscose is shown 
by the fact that the sodium atoms of viscose may be ehminated by treatment with iodine solution, 
in accordance with the equation : 

2NaS • CS • 0 (CeH 904 )/i + 13 = 2NaI + (CoH„04)n*0 • CS-S-S*aS- 0 (CeH, 04 )«. 
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bisulphate (Muller, Ger. Pat. 187,947, 1905). Later patents improved Muller’s solutioil. 
wMcIl gave a silk of poor lustre, owing to its excessive acidity (up to 20 per cent, of free 
acid). The acidity necessary to produce coagulation is 1 to 5 per cent., and the greater or 
less rapidity of the insolubilisation depends on the quantity of sulphate, the duration of 
the action, and the temperature, these factors also affecting the lustre and the stickiness 
of the fibres (Ger. Pat. 267,731, 1911; 287,955, 1912; Fr. Pat. 449,563, 1912, etc.). 
In general, the acidity must be less than that of the bisulphate. The presence of glucose in 
the spinning bath is also advantageous. 

The industrial maimifaciure, of viscose sillc is now carried out approximately as follows : 
Cellulose in sheets, as used in making paper (see p. 605),^ is dried at 50° and then immersed 
in about 18 per cent, caustic soda solution (45 kilos or more of the solution per 15 kilos of 
cellulose). After 8 to 10 hours the soaked and swollen sheets are pressed hydraulically 
to eliminate the excess of soda, broken into lumps, and reduced in a toothed pulper to a 
flocculent mass. This is kept in cylinders away from the air for 4 or 5 days at 26° to 
28° to allow of the complete conversion of the. cellulose into sodio- cellulose. 

Dithiocarbonation is ejected in mixers of the Werner and Pfleiderer type (p. 472), either 




of iron or nickel-lined, with a tight-fitting cover and with a jacket for the circulating cold 
water. For 15 kilos of cellulose 10 to 11 kilos of pure, washed carbon disulphide is required. 
Mixing proceeds slowly for 2 to 3 hours, the orange-yellow, spongy, clotted mass 
obtained being mixed vigorously in a vertical drum with about 45 kilos of 15 per cent, 
caustic soda solution ; sufficient water is mixed in to give a final solution of density about 
1-13, corresponding with about 7-5 per cent, of cellulose and an alkalinity of about 12 per 
cent., expressed as NaOH. The degree of maturation required may be determined in the 
laboratory. 

In these maturation vessels the mass (sometimes filtered beforehand through filter- 
presses with cloths stuffed with cotton- wool) is left at 14° to 15° for 3 to 4 (sometimes 6) 
days, air-bubbles and excess of carbon disulphide being expelled by prolonged evacua- 
tion of the vessels. The matured viscose solution is filtered and, clear and air-free, is con- 
veyed to the tanks which feed the spinning machines through a pipe A (Fig. 491, transverse 
section ; Fig. 492, view of front part), kept at constant temperature by means of a jacket. 

^ The cellulose should contain as little hemicellulose as possible (less than 18 per cent.), since 
this is not coagulated by the acid bath and is lost. 

The hemicellulose is determined by heating the cellulose for an hour with 18 per cent, caustic 
soda solution, washing it thoroughly with hot water, drying and weighing the residual cellulose : 
the loss is principally hemicellulose. 
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The pipe, A, runs horizontally along the whole of the double bench carrying the two long 
troughs, D and containing the coagulating solution of density about 1*38 (at 20°) and 
temperature at most 55°. If the temperature in the troughs is kept between 50° and 55° 
the viscose filament coagulates and becomes insoluble during its passage from the mouth 
of the capillary tube, O, to the spool, G, winch is partially itnmersed in a trough, II , 
containing bisulphate solution of density about 1*15 and acidity 8 per cent, at 15°. 

From the main iiipe, ^1, the viscose solution is pumped into the tubes, B and B\ 
carrying thick glass tubes, O', terminating in a point closed with a iilatinum disc having 
18 caiiillary jierforations (Fig. 403). From the latter issue the slender tlireads (becoming far 
more slender on drying), which are collected into a single thread, this passing through the 
eye, IJ, at the rate of 40 to 50 med/res per minute.' 

The waste yarn and the lumps forming at the orifices of tlie capillaries when the thread 
breaks are thrown into tlie troughs, N and The threads arc freed from part of the acid 
solution they hold during their passage in a stretched state past the fixed glass rods, V and 
Fh The alteration of the acidity of the solution in the troughs by the alkaline viscose is 
counterbalanced by addition of fresh solution. The threads are wound crosswise on the 
spools to diminish, their tendency to adhere. 

The wound silk is waslied in running water for 2 or 3 days, dried in circulating 
air at 65° to 70°, steamed to fix the twisting, skeined, and treated in hot dilute sodium sul- 
phide solution to remove adherent traces of sulphur from the coagulating bath. Finally 
the skeins are washed in running water, bleached with dilute (e.r/,, 0-15 per cent.) tepid 
calcium hypochlorite solution, softened and rendered more 
lustrous in a dilute sulphoricinatc bath, centrifuged, and dried 
in a current of air at 50° to 60°. The dry skeins are beaten by 
hand and sorted into skeins of equal weights and hence of equal 
counts, those differing by more than 8 to 10 grms. per 250 grms. 
being discarded ; with good working those discarded in this way 
should amount to less than 7 to 8 per cent,, but with bad working 
they may exceed 20 per cent. 

Pro'perties, (idvaniaget^ and defects of artificial silk. Denitrated 
silk shows diminished strength and, as with other qualities of 
artificial silk, the strengtli is considerably less in the moist state ; 
under such conditions it can still compete with heavily weighted 493. 

natural silks. - 

In general a fibre of artificial silk can be distinguished from one of natural silk owing 
to the small resistance of the former to tension when in the moist condition. Artificial silk 
is now rendered resistant to moisture and to water by treatment with formaldehyde, but this 
diminishes to some extent the softness and elasticity. 

A further disadvantage of artificial silk is its high specific gravity, the same weight of 
yarn of the same size giving a larger quantity of fabric in the case of the natural silk than 



^ The machinery used in spinning artificial silk has now undergone further improvements 
which permit of the production at once of bundles of threads, these being subjected during their 
development to rapid rotation so that the completely twisted yarn is obtained in a single 
operation. There are also machines which give two bundles of threads twisted in opposite 
directions and at the same time wind the two bundles one on the other so as to produce finished 


organsine of two threads. 

According to Hassack the strengths are as follow : 

Natural silks boiled and lustred . 

,, ,, red, slightly weighted 

„ ,, blue-black, 100 per cent, weighting 

„ ,, black, 140 per cent, weighting 

„ „ „ 500 „ 

Cellulose acetate silk .... 

White Chardonnet silk .... 

Lehner (Frankfort) silk .... 

Pauly (Elberfeld) silk .... 

Viscose silk ...... 

Cotton thread ...... 



Teiuu-ity in kilos 

per sq. iniu 

asticity 

Dry 

Moist 

20 

37-5 

35 

20 

20-0 

15*6 

20 

. 12*1 

8*0 

20 

7-9 

6*3 

20 

2-2 . . 

— 

17 

. 10*2 

5*8 


. 14-1 . . 

1*7 

9 

. 17-1 

4*3 

14 

19d 

3*2 

14 

. 21*5 

— 

14 

. 11-5 

10*6 


The elasticity is the elongation exhibited by 100 cm. of the fibre before breaking. The tenacity 
or strength of natural silk is 3 to 13 grms. for the single thread (bava). Echalher (Lyons) has 
recently increased the strength of viscose in the moist state by treating it in a bath containing 
15 per cent, of formaldehyde, 5 per cent, of alum and 5 per cent of lactic acid, 
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with the artificial. But while, with the first artificial silks, the excess of specific gravity 
was 15 to 20 per cent., the difference is now reduced to 7 to 8 per cent., and further progress 
in this direction is not improbable. ISTatural silk has the sp. gr. 1 -36 and cellulose acetate 
silk 1-251, while other artificial silks show values exceeding 1-5. 

Marked advances have been made also in the count of the thread. Until a few years 
ago, only yarn of 120 denari (75,000 metres per kilo) could be made, but nowadays counts 
of 80 denari (112,000 metres per kilo) are regularly spun, and in some cases, with Chardonnet 
silk, 40 denari (225,000 metres per kilo) has been reached. These are still far from the 
fineness of natural silk (10 to 20 denari, i.e., 6 to 7 million metres per kilo), but represent 
an appreciable step forward. Viscose silk of 160 or even 120 denari is commonly spun. 

Considerable difficulty was at first encountered in the dyeing of artificial silk, but 
nowadays the ordinary methods are used.^ 

Artificial silk of cellulose hydrate is somewhat hygroscopic and in the air absorbs 11 per 
cent, of moisture, whilst that with esterified hydroxyls (cellulose nitrate or acetate), like 
, natural silk, absorbs only 3 to 5 per cent. 

In its behaviour towards polarised light, artificial silk shows itself doubly refracting. 
By a red ammoniacal solution of ruthenium oxychloride, denitrated Chardonnet silk and 
viscose silk are coloured red, but non-denitrated and ammoniacal cupric oxide silk are not 
coloured. 

When heated in a closed tube at 200°, artificial silk chars but natural siUt undergoes 
little change. 

USES OF ARTIFICIAL SILK. The most valuable property of artificial silk is its great 
lustre, which exceeds that of natural silk and permits of its use for a large number of 
different articles. Beautiful new effects are obtained by using it as weft in figured textiles 
with warp of natural silli, a new opening being thus provided for the latter. It is also 
used with advantage as weft in silk ribbons. Bor some years it has held almost undisputed 
sway in the lace industry. Fringe and cord for ornamenting garments, lace, embroidery, etc., 
are now largely made, from artificial silk. Special articles which cannot be obtained 
with natural siUi are made from the artificial product. There is now a large consumption 
of artificial hair prepared from artificial silk by fusing together several thin fibres so as to 
form a single large compact filament which, unlike large fibres obtained directly by spinning, 
is flexible and resistant- This artificial white hair, which can bo dyed various colours, 
is in great demand as a substitute for horsehair, which is difficult to bleach and also rather 
expensive owing to the increased demand for horses for military purposes. This hair is used 
for various ornaments but mostly for making wigs for ladies, and artificial bristles. 

Another interesting application of artificial silk is in the manufacture of incandescent 
gas-mantles according to Plaissetty’s patent : such mantles are more resistant to shock 
even after burning, and can be used in trains. 

Largely used also is a new product obtained from viscose, namely, a kind of elonite, 
which serves well for the manufacture of artistically worked and coloured umbrella handles, 
knife handles, etc., and resists the action of the acids and alkalis with, which it is likely to 
come into contact. 

^ When the artificial silk factories supply a homogeneous product, dyeing is usuafiy accom- 
plished without difficulty on skeins of yarn, just as with cotton and silk. The methods of 
dyeing are those used for cotton or, more exactly, for mercerised cotton, which is also cellulose. 
The dyeing can be carried out without special mordants if substantive dyeHtuffs (diamine, benzo, 
Congo, etc.) are used in a bath of sodium sulphate and a little sodium carbonate at the temperature 
of 50° to 60°, various precautions being taken in the manipulation. 

^ With basic dyes, a tannin or tartar emetic mordant is used, just as with cotton, the dyeing 
being commenced in the cold and terminated at a gentle heat in presence of 2 to 3 per cent, 
of acetic acid. Certain basic colours dye Chardonnet silk even without mordanting. The new 
sulphur colours are also used. 

These different processes give all colours, from the pale and more delicate ones to black, 
in aU shades. One merit of artificial silk is that it cannot be weighted so heavily or so easily 
as natural silk. Only when black can it he relatively heavily weighted. 

Cellulose acetate silk is not readily dyed by aqueous solutions of colouring-matters, but as 
it easily fixes phenols even from dilute solution, a fine paranitramline red can be obtained by 
passing the silk into a hot 0-5 per cent. )8-naphthol bath and then into a 1*5 per cent, p-nitraniline 
hydrochloride bath containing sodium acetate. Cellulose acetate silk acquires increased affinity 
for colouring-matters if treated with ammonium thiocyanate. 

Scroop or rustle may be conferred on artificial silk by treatment in a bath of glycerine and 
glucose and then in one of acetic or tartaric acid. It is freed from polysulphides by means of 
sodium thiosulphate. r j r 
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Casein products, which, have also been suggested for these purposes, cannot compete 
with viscose ebonite, which exhibits marked advantages over bone and horn in the manu- 
facture of brushes, as it can be more easily worked and more easily pierced to allow of the 
fixing of the bristles. 

As li air- ornaments for ladies, great use is made of artificial silk in thin sheets or ribbons 
showing brilliant colours and sparkle. Artificial silk is also used in large quantity for 
making materials for tapestry, upholstery, neckties, hat-linings, etc., with which no 
rc^sistarujo to the action of water is required. With zinc salts viscose smeared on paper or 
fabric shows fine silky effects and fine results are also obtained with bronze powder made 
into a paste with viscose and spread on different cloths. 

I mportant new outlets would offer themselves for artificial silk if the resistance to the 
achon of water could l)o iinproved. It seems to be a question of saturating the h^^droxyl 
groups of liydroc-ellulosc so as to render the latter stable towards water, and the most 
promising attempt yet made is that with cellulose acetate, which gives a silk highly resistant 
but as yet too exjionsive, since acetic anhydride is used in its manufacture, while the cellu- 
loses atiidiate must be dissolved in chloroform to be spun. In America this new product is 
used as an (electrical insulator (its dielectric constant is 4 and that of viscose 7, compared with 
fid) for porcelain). Other uses of cellulose acetate were mentioned on p. 599. 

Nuivutous patents ha we been granted during the past ten years for the manufacture of 
cin(mak)gra.2)h jilnis, first from cellulose acetate (which, is, however, too elastic) and then 
from viscose, which is less inflammable than celluloid. 

Viscose has been largely used in recent years to prepare cellophanef^hieh is obtained by 
rendering sodium xanthate solutions insoluble by means of ammonium chloride and forming 
thin, films (()-02 mm. thick and up to 2 kilometres in length), which are as transparent and 
colourless as water even when superposed to form sheets weighing from 15 to 1600 grms. 
])er s(|. metre. (Cellophane is highly elastic, and its elasticity, tenacity and impermeability 
}vr(^ ine.t'cased by treating it^with glycerine. It can be stamped so as to produce artistic 
(viTects. Considerable use is made of it as wrapping for sweetmeats, perfumed substances, 
(d-(L, whicli arc.', thus protected against water, fatty matters and gases. It resists alcohol and 
watcu* oven at 1()()'\ and has been proposed as a suitable material for making cinematograph 
films and for rendering fabrics waterproof. 

STATISTICS. The w^orld’s production of artificial siUi was about 2,500,000 kilos in 
1 905 ; niorc^ tlum (>,000,000 kilos in 1911 (about 2,500,000 being nitrocellulose silk, an equal 
amount ammbniacal copper oxide silk, and nearly 1,500,000 kilos viscose silk) ; 7,000,000 
kilos in 1915 ; 9,00(),()0() kilos (2,000,000 in France), in 1914; and probably more than 
12,900,000 kilos in 1921. France exported 63,700 kilos in 1908, 78,500 in 1909, 161,700 in 
1910, and 179,200 in 1911. 

I taly consumers large quiantities of artificial silk. Before the war the three large Italian 
f}uvt.ori('.s (Ihidua, i.hivia, and Turin) were working under adverse conditions owing to the 
excessive c-ost of patents and the keen foreign competition, but in 1920 and 1921 two new 
factories for making, like the others, viscose silk were started, with potential outputs of 
3000 and 200(.) kilos respectively per day. Large quantities of artificial silk are also 
imported. 

The United Htates began to produce artificial silk in 1911 (150,000 kilos), and prior to 
the war ini]>orted large amounts from Europe. During and after the war new factories 
were erected, the output being 4,500,000 kilos in 1920 ; new plant capable of doubling this 
output is either complete or in course of construction. 

Artificial silk, whicli was sold at 28^. to 325. per kilo in 1903 and 1904, could be bought 
at 2().s*. ill 1905, while the price fell to 165. in 1906, 135. ^d. in 1908, and 125. in 1910, the 
poorer qualities being sold, at 65. to 85. per kilo. The price again fell when viscose silk was 
put on, the market and reached 85. in 1913. 

Even before the war many artificial silk works realised enormous profits (the aivi- 
dends being 30 to 60 per cent, for some years), in spite of the huge royalties paid. Since 
almost all the more important patents have now expired, it is probable that this industry 
will undergo still greater development. 

CHEMICAL TESTS FOR THE RECOGNITION OF DIFFERENT 

TEXTILE FIBRES 

The commonest test for distinguishing animal from vegetable fibres consists in burning 
a thread ; the former burn slowly, giving an odour of burnt nails and forming a round 
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granule of carbon at the point of the thread where combustion ceases, while vegetable fibres 
burn more rapidly, are converted into ash and give but little smell, which recalls that of 
burnt paper. Other reactions are as follow : 

Boiling 10 per cent, caustic potash ; Hemp, jute, flax, cotton, and ai-tificial silk arc 
insoluble and are not coloured (excepting jute, which becomes yellow) ; wool, silk, and 
artificial gelatine silk dissolve after a few minutes. 

Cold cone, sulphuric acid (after two hours) : Hemp, flax, jute, cotton, unwi^iglited silk, 
and artificial silk are soluble or ahnost so, hemp being coloured brownish yellow, jut(^ 
brovmish black, and mercerised cotton yellowish, while the rest reinalii eolourk'SH. Wool 
and weighted silk do not dissolve. 

Boiling zinc chloride {60° Be) : Flax, hemp, jute, and cotton are insolubk*, jute alone 
being coloured a faint brown. Wool, sillv and artificial silk are soluble. 

Schweitzeds reagent {see p. 599), after two hours in the cold, dissolves more or less com- 
pletely (better if freshly prepared), hemp, flax, jute, cotton, unweightcMl silk (in k‘ss than 
an hour) and artificial silk. Wool is insoluble. 

3IiUon"s reage 72 t (solution of mercury in an equal weight of nitric aetd of sp. gr. 1-41, 
first cold, then heated gently, diluted with double the vohime of water and (lecant(‘d aftm* 
standing) : Cotton, flax, hemp, and Chardonnet-Lehner artificial silk are not e.olourf'd ; 
jute is turned yellow, wool and pure silk violet-red, and weighted silk and tussah silk 
oclire-red. 

Co 7 ic. aqueous ynage^ita (just decolorised withNaOH) : Wool and silk are eolourcul red, 
whilst cotton and flax remain uncoloured. 

Silver nitrate sohition : Wool is coloured violet to black, whilst cotton and fia.x are not; 
coloured. 

lodo-zvnc chloride solution (1 part iodine -j- 5KI -f ^0 fused Zi\Ck -I- 14 wat(‘r) in th(‘. 
cold: Flax, hemp, cotton, and artificial silk are coloured violet- hrown (nu'rcmtstHl e.otton 
almost black) ; jute, wool, and tussah silk are turned yellowish and with tinn^ ht'c-onu? 
colourless ; true silk is not coloured. 

Lowe's reagent (shake 10 grms. copper sulphate, 100 c.c. of water', and 5 gr'ius. of [)ur(^ 
glycerine and add caustic potash in quantity scarcely sufficient to redissolvc^ ))r(‘ei()itat(': 
formed) in the cold dissolves only natural silk and is used for the quant, itat ivi^ m'paration 
of natural from artificial silk. 

Bipheyiylmnine sulphate (1 grm. in 100 c.c. cone. HovSO.i) in the e.old : Ibnnp, lla.\, jid-(‘, 
and tussah silk are dissolved, giving more or less intense brown color’ations (lla.v disHolvc^s 
less easily and is less coloured) ; cotton and wool dissolve with yi'llow eoloral.ion ; silk 
dissolves, giving a colourless or faintly brown solution ; artificial silk aHHunnss an ini,{‘nH(‘, 
characteristic blue colour. 

IIoliscLs reagent (obtained by dissolving 15 grms. of «-naphthol in 100 rdcHihol) : 
the fibre, dyed or otherwise, is first purified by boiling with 2 ])er (xMit. sodium (^arbonati^ 
solution and washing thoroughly with water. One ceiitigramim^. of tlie (ibr(‘. is trx'atnd 
with 1 c.c. of water, 2 drops of Molisch’s reagent, and 1 c.c. of coiu;. ; all tlu^ V(‘g(‘- 

table fibres, including artificial silk, dissolve with a violet-blue coloration ; wool is insolubh^ 
and is coloured reddish ; silk is dissolved, giving a reddish (or, if weighttnl, a,n in(,(‘nHC‘ red) 
solution ; tussah silk dissolves, yielding a yellowish solution. 

Iodine solution (1 grm. KI, 100 c.c. HoO, and excess of iodine) : OvI grm. of lh(^ vvhib^ 
fibre, purified as above with sodium carbonate, is treated with a few drops of iodific^ solution, 
the excess being removed by means of filter-paper; hemp, flax, cotton, and a,r(,ificial silk 
are coloured blackish brown (flax more intensely than hem]) and imima'c^eriscMl (iott.on 
reddish brown ) ; wool and silk become orange-yeUow and jute reddish yellow. 

QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF MIXTURES OF 
TEXTILE FIBRES 

It is often of importance for trade or fiscal purposes to deternrin(‘. quantitativ(‘lv Hub- 
stances extraneous to textile fibres in order to ascertain their (mmmcrcial vHlghL This in 
determined by means of the so-called conditioning. 

In conditioning, which is now carried out officially, the moisture is estimated by drying 
in an oven with automatic regulation, and thus determining very exactly tiu' ariioin'it of 
dry fibre (absolute weight) remaining after silk has been heated at 120'" or wool and cjotiou 
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at 105° to 110°. To obtain the commercial weight the absolute weight is increased by the 
normal moisture which the hygroscopic fibre absorbs from the air, this being fixed at 
12 per cent, for flax and hemp, 13-75 per cent, for jufs, 8-5 per cent, for cotton, 18-25 per 
cent, for combed icool, 17 per cent, for spun and carded wool, and 11 per cent, for silh 
(120°) ; also the amount of dressing in the fibre must be deducted. It is, however, to be 
noted that usually wool has only 11 per cent., silk 8-5 per cent., and cotton 7 -5 per cent, of 
moisture when in ordinary surroundings. 

Dressing : 5 gnus, of the fabric arc well washed with water, wrung out, boiled for 
15 minutes in 150 c.c. of 0-1 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, washed in water and 
rubbed — all the fibres being grasped — heated to boiling witli 150 c.c. of 1 per cent. HCl 
and kept on the steam-bath for 15 minutes, again washed and rubbed, boiled for 15 minutes 
with distilled water, washed with cold, water, pressed in a towel, washed two or three times 
with alcoliol and two or three times with ether, dried in the air and then in an oven to 
constant weight. 

The loss in weight, after allowing for the moisture {see preceding determination) repre- 
sents tlie dressing and colouring- matter ; the latter is almost always a negligible quantity, 
but in tlie case of black may be taken at about 0-3 per cent, of the weight of tJie pure 
fibre. 

Mixed Cotton and Wool Fabric. After the moisture and dressing have been determined, 
the cotton may be estimated and the wool deduced by difference or vice versa. The cotton 
is determined by boiling 3 grms. of yarn or fabric with 100 c.c. of 10 per cent, caustic 
potash solution, the wool quickly dissolving ; the residue is well washed with water, boiled 
for 15 minutes with distilled water, squeezed, washed with alcohol and with ether, and 
finally heated at 100° to 105° until of constant weight, representing the dry cotton. In 
reducing this to percentage, account is taken of the moisture and of the dressing. If, 
however, the wool is to be determined directly and the cotton by difference, 3 grms. of 
the fabric are boiled for 15 minutes with 0-1 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, rinsed 
in water, well wrung out in a towel and left for two hours in cold sulphuric acid of 
58° BtL ; it is tlien washed in a large amount of water — care being taken that the remaining 
wool does not l)ecome heated — boiled for 15 minutes in distilled water, squeezed, washed 
with, alcohol and with ether, and dried at 100° to 105° until of constant weight, which 
represents tlie dry wool. 

Mixed Cotton and Silk Fabric. After the moisture and dressing have been determined 
{see above), tlu^ same piece of dried fabric is immersed, for a minute in a boiling solution of 
zinc chloride (()()° Be.) and washed first with water slightly acidified with HNO;^ and then 
with pure water until the wash water gives no zinc precipitate with ammonium sulphide, 
the remaining colion being waslied with alcohol and with ether and dried at 100° to 105° 
until of constant weight ; the silk is calculated by difference. In the case of tussah silk, 
the action of the zinc c;hloride is prolonged somewhat. In order tliat no loss may occur 
with a heavily weighted silk, the dressing is eliminated by means of sodium carbonate 
alone, treatment witli hydrochloric acid being omitted. 

Mixed Wool and Silk Fabric. The silk is dissolved in zinc chloride and the residual 
wool weiglied, the silk being determined by difference {see above). 

Natural and Artificial Silk Fabric. The natural silk is dissolved in Lowe’s reagent {see 
above). 

Cotton and Linen Fabric. As a rule the different fibres can be separated by hand, but 
wlien this is not possible tlie cotton (after the moisture and dressing have been determined 
on the same piece of fabric) is dissolved by immersing the tissue for 1 to 2 minutes in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid ; the fibre is washed well with water — being rubbed meanwhile — 
then with water and ammonia, and again with water, the linen remaining being dried and 
weighed. The cotton is obtained by difference. 

Different Artificial Silks. Those from nitrocellulose (Chardonnet, Lehner, etc.) contain 
traces of nitro-derivatives and with dijihenylamine and sulphuric acid give a blue reaction, 
which is not shown by other silks. P. Maschner (1910) distinguishes different silks by treat- 
ment with concentrated H 2 SO 4 ; that from nitrocellulose colours the liquid a faint yellow 
only after 40 to 60 minutes ; ammoniacal copper oxide silk is coloured yeUow or brownish 
yellow immediately, while the liquid becomes brownish yellow after 40 to 60 minutes ; 
viscose is at once coloured carmine-red, the liquid turning brown after 40 to 60 minutes. 
The fibres dissolve after about 20 minutes and then carbonise. 
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DYEING AND PRINTING TESTS ON TEXTILE FIBRES 

Of some importance are the tests whicli admit of the classification of colouring- matters 
according to their basic, acid, neutral, or mordant character. To this end, dyeing or 
printing tests are made on a small scale with wool and cotton {see also p. 795 et seq. ). Tests 
made with colorimeters, whicli compare the intensities of coloration of solutions in tubes 
of equal lengths or vessels of equal thickness, are of little practical value. Hence to ascertain 
the dyeing power of any commercial product, the latter is compared with a standard 
colouring- matter by w^eighing out equal quantities (0-1 to 1 grm. jier litre of water) of the 
two, and dyeing equal weights of wool, cotton, or silk fabric with definite volumes of the 
more or less diluted solutions. The quantity of dye used is always referred to the weight 
of the fabric, independently of the dilution of the bath ; this is especially the case with 
wool (OT per cent, of the dye for pale colours and 2 to 4 per cent, for dark colours). The 
dyeing tests are made on 1 to 2 grms. of wool or cotton yarn or tissue in glass or porcelain 
beakers of 150 to 250 c.c. capacity, these being heated in a bath of concentrated sodium 
sulphate solution or of glycerine giving a temperature of 101° to 102° in the dye- bath {see 
Fig. 494). 

If the bath retains much colour after the dyeing, a second portion of the textile is dyed 
without adding fresh dye. If the cotton is raw it must first be boiled for an hour in a 
0*5 per cent, caustic soda solution, and then thoroughly rinsed with water. If liglit colours 
are used, the cotton is also bleached in calcium hypochlorite solution (less than 1° Be.) at 
25° to 35° for an hour, washed with water, immersed in a 1 per cent, sodium bisulphite bath 

{anticlilor), and well rinsed in water. Wool, 
if impure, is heated at 60° for 1 0 minutes 
with a solution containing 0-5 per cent, 
of soap and 0*1 per cent, of sodium car- 
bonate, and then well rinsed with water. 
Also silk, if not already discharged, is 
washed with hot soap solution. 

The comparative dyeing tests should 
be made on equal quantiticis of textile fibre 
wetted uniformly before inti’oduction into 
the dyeing bath. Silk is dyed like wool, but 
the bath is made less acid and the temperature rather lower. Wool is dyed in an aqueous bath 
containing 10 to 15 per cent, of sodium sulphate and 5 per cent, of Hulphuiki acid (or 0 to 7 
per cent, of sodium bisulphate — the German Weinste'm 2 )re 2 )arat — in place of th(‘. sulphuric 
acid) calculated on the weight of fibre ; the bath is stirred continually with a glass rod and 
heated gently to boiling, being kept slowly boiling for 20 to 30 minutes ; tlic wool is then 
rinsed and dried either in the air or in a water-oven. The above procedure is followed morc^ 
especially for acid dyes ; with basic dyes, one-quarter of the amount of suljfiiuric acid is 
sufficient. When wool is dyed with acid dyes, it is not merely necessary to add to the^dye- 
bath the quantity of sulphuric acid required to liberate the acid residue of the dy(5 so that 
this can be fixed on the wnol, but in order that the latter may be dyed intensely and well, 
20 to 30 times the theoretical amount of sulphuric acid must be added (H. Knecht, 1888). 
With mordant dyes, the wool is mordanted with 3 per cent, of potassium dicliromate and 
2*5 per cent, of cream of tartar (on the weight of wool) and about 100 times the weight of 
water, heating gradually to boiling and maintaining this for nearly an hour, the water 
evaporated being gradually replaced ; the wool is then rinsed and dyed in the dye-bath, 
which contains a little acetic acid (1 per cent, on the fibre), and is mixed continuously and 
brought slowly to the boil, boiling being maintained for about an hour. 

Knecht and Hibbert (1903-1905) determine the concentration of the colouring-matters 
in the different solutions by reduction with standard titanium trichloride solution ; crystal 
violet, for example, fixes 2H, giving the colourless leuco-derivative. 

Cotton is dyed with substantive dyes in more concentrated baths (50 of water to 1 of 
cotton) containing 30 to 50 per cent, of sodium chloride or .sulphate and 1 to 2 per cent, of 
sodium carbonate (on the weight of fibre) ; this is heated slowly and kc])t boiling for 30 to 
40 minutes ; in general the bath is not exhausted and can be used for a second poi-tion of 
cotton. In the case of sulphur colours, 20 to 30 per cent, of sodium sulphide arc added to 
the bath and in some cases 2 to 3 per cent, of glucose, and during the dyeing the cotton is 
kept immersed and out of contact with the air. When basic colouring -matters are used the 
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PRINTING TESTS 

cotton is previously mordanted with 2 to 4 per cent, of tannin dissolved in water, being left 
in contact with this solution for 6 to 7 hours (overnight) at 50° to 60° (the tannin is 
fixed more slowly in the cold) ; the cotton is then wrung, immersed for 10 minutes in a bath 
containing 2 per cent, of tartar emetic (antimony potassium tartrate) at 40°, rinsed with 
water and dyed in the tepid (30° to 40°) dye-bath for 20 to 30 minutes. 

Dyeing on a large scale is carried on under the same conditions, but the calculations 
are made on a longer time, and great precautions arc taken in the moving of the fibre and 
in raising the temperature, so as to obtain uniformity. For dark colours, the tannin is 
fixed with ferric nitrate instead of with tartar emetic. Industrial dyeing apparatus is 
shown more in detail later (p. 841). 

PRINTING TESTS. The object of printing is to colour the fabric or yarn in a definite 
pattern or with different colours, part of the fibre being possibly left unaltered. In the 
first rudimentary printing processes, the fabric was printed with resin or a kind of cement, 
the uncovered parts being dyed as usual and the preserving substance subsequently 
removed. It is now usually regarded as preferable to stamp, i.e., to print, on the fabric or 
yarn the colour mixed with thickejving (gum, dextrin, gum tragacanth, etc.) by means of 
metal rolls on which the desired pattern is engraved. The engraved roll is coated with the 
pasty colour by rotating against a rubber or cloth roller (furnisher), one-half of which dips 
in a vessel containing the thickened colour ; a knife (doctor) is arranged so as to scrape the 
excess of colour from the metal roll, and the yarn or fabric then passes over the latter under 
pressure. In order to fix the colour and prevent it from spreading, the fibre is subjected 
for 30 to 60 minutes to the action of steam at about 105° (see Fig. 552, p. 855). By this 
means the colour is fixed without immersing the printed fibre. The latter is subsequently 
washed with an abundance of cold water (or with tepid soap and water), which removes all 
excess of colour and thickening agent. In other cases similar effects are obtained by dyeing 
uniformly in the ordinary way and then printing on the dyed fabric reagents which decolorise 
(corrode) the dye at the points of contact. Sometimes other colours are introduced with 
the corroding agent, so that the white parts are dyed a lighter or darker shade or a different 
colour from the foundation. 

A kilo of thickened colour for printing wool black — the wool having been previously 
subjected to slight chlorination to make it take up the colouring-matter better (by immer- 
sion in a cold calcium hypochlorite bath at 0-5° B(L.and then in very dilute HCl, washing, 
and drying) — may be obtained as follows : 750 cS* of water, 100 grms. of gum, and 100 
grms. of British gum (dextrin) are heated in a jacketed vessel by means of indirect steam and 
kept well mixed, 60 grms. of anthracite black E G and 10 grms. of milling yellow 0 (and, in 
some cases, 8 grms. of acid anthracene brown R) being added. When the paste is boiled 
uniform, it is allowed to cool, and before it is used a solution containing 80 c.c. of water, 
120 c.c. of acetic acid (6° Be.), and 40 grms. of sodium .chlorate is well mixed in. 

For printing cotton textiles, colours are used which form insoluble lakes with tannin 
or metallic oxides ; such are basic and mordant colouring-matters (alizarin, etc.). The 
former are dissolved in acetic acid and tannin (or a solution of 50 parts of tannin, 50 
of water, and 5 of tartaric acid) and the latter (alizarin, etc.) in chromium (or iron, 
aluminium, etc.) acetate, dextrin, gum, etc., being added in either case. Fabrics treated 
with tannin, after being steamed at the ordinary pressure and before being washed, are 
passed into a bath containing 5 to 10 grms. of tartar emetic per litre at 60°. 

FASTNESS TESTS. The fastness of a colour is only relative and must be considered 
with reference to the purposes for which the dyed fibre is required ; for example, it would 
be superfluous to require fastness against light in dyed fibres or fabrics to be used for 
underclothing, linings, etc. The dyed specimen is mixed with similar undyed fibre and sub- 
jected to the following tests, as required. Mordanted colours answer all these tests fairly 
well, but in other cases more or less of the colour is given up. 

Fastness against Water. The sample is immersed in 50 times its weight of cold water 
for 12 hours or for 1 hour in water at 60° to 70° (and is left to cool in the bath) and is then 
dried in the oven. Note is taken of the colour assumed by the water and by the white 
fibre, especially where the latter comes into contact with the dyed fibre. 

Fastness against Soap, Alkali, and Washing. The skein of white and dyed fibre is 
immersed m 50 times its weight of an aqueous solution containing 10 grms. of Marseilles 
soap and 10 grms. of soda per litre. The bath is heated at 60° for 30 minutes and allowed 
to cool, the skein being then removed, well rinsed, and dried. The changes in colour of 
the bath and the white and dyed fibres are observed. 
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Fastness against Milling. This test is carried out with a soap and soda solution, of 
double the above concentration, at 40°, the skein being continually rubbed between the 
hands for 30 minutes, and then well washed and dried in the oven. Colours fast to milling 
should not soil the white portion of the skein and should give up only a minimal amount of 
colour to the bath. 

Fastness against Bleach. If the colour is on wool or silk it is immersed in a 2 per cent, 
sodium bisulphite bath acidified at the moment of using with a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid, and, after 30 minutes, washed and dried. When the colour is on cotton, the test is 
made with a calcium hypochlorite bath at 0-5° Be. for half an hour. 

Fastness against Scouring. Indigo, Turkey-red, and all basic dyes on cotton mordanted 
with tannin, even when chy, give up a little colour to a white handkerchief with which 
they are scoured. Other dyes should not soil the wliite. 

Fastness against Acid. The test is carried out for an hour with 1 per cent, sulphuric 
acid at 60° to 70°. 

Fastness against Perspiration. In some cases this test is made with a 1 per cent, acetic 
acid solution for 30 minutes at 40°, the skein being dried at 60° under slight pressure, 
without rinsing and after thorough rubbing. In others, an alkaline test is made — as in 
testing fastness against washing — but the unrinsed skein is subsequently scrubbed and 
dried at 60° under slight pressure. 

Fastness against Ironing. The dyed fabric or yarn is ironed witli a very hot iron (130° 
to 140°), note being taken whether, after cooling and exposure to the air for 15 minutes 
the fabric resumes its original colour. Many colours arc changed by ironing hot, but return 
to their initial state in the cold. 

Fastness against Steaming. The yarn is j)laced in a glass tube, through which steam at 
110° is passed for two or three minutes. 

Fastness against Light. One half of a skein of yarn or of a strip of fabric is tightly 
enclosed between two pieces of card, while the other half is left free ; the whole is tlien 
hung in the open air exposed to the sun and weather. For pale colours, an exposure of at 
least two days, and for dark colours, one of at least four days, is necessary in summer, while 
in winter or in cloudy or rainy weather (the skein must he sheltered from rain), at least 
double or even treble these exj)osui'es are necessary. 'live covered and uneovei’c^d portions 
are subsequently compared. 

Fastness of the Dressing against Raiii. A few drops of water are sprinkled on the fabric, 
especially finer woollen ones, and after e.xposure to tlie air it is notcHl whether the (lro])s 
have left faint spots. In some cases the fabric is scratclied with the thinnh-nail ; a paler 
streak should not result. This test is not ai)plied to cotton fabrics strongly drtNSsed, since 
the nail will sometimes detach the dressing itself. 

THEORY OF DYEING. The phenomenon, of dyeing was at one tinu^ thought to he 
due to the porosity and capillarity of fibres which were thus ena]i)l(^d to absorb and bc'-como 
imj)regnated with dyes. The possibility of ciieinical coinl)inatioji betwec'u the dye and 
the fibre was regarded as excluded, it benig asserted that in, such (laso the fil)r(‘ would 
undergo marked change. The different coiouring powers of sul)stan(!es w(‘re (explained 
as due to different molecular magnitudes. Even at the beginning of last eentury, in 
ChevreuFs time, these ideas prevailed, and only in the case of mordant dyeing was any 
chemical fixation of the dyestuff assumed. Jjater on, Bergman, J. IkM’soz, etc., arrivc‘d at 
a purely chemical conception of the phenomenon of dyeing, but wlicui in 1885 substantive 
cotton dyestuffs of almost neutral cliaracter made their appearance, the (duunieal tb(H)ry, 
which was based mainly on the basic or acidic nature of tlie dyc'stuiTs, wa,s in sonu'- degree 
shaken. Many then accepted a new theory in harmony with, the osmotic piienomena of 
solutions, the more readily because no definite and constant relation between the amount 
of fibre and that of dyestuff combined had been established. The (iKunk^al theory was 
and is still, however, upheld by many authorities on the siibjc'ct, mor(‘. j)arti(uilaily by 
Noelting, by Knecht, and by Vignon, who have pointed out tliat alloys for-m w(‘Jl charac- 
terised compounds which exhibit no definite chemical relations betw(i(‘n tlie (!onij)on(^nts 
and may he regarded as true solid solutions of one substance in excess of tlu'. other. ^Further, 
they were able to show that sill^ and wool, in combining with colouring- niattcu*B, s(‘.t free 
the acid united with the base of the dyestuff, this acid being found in the dye-l)atli. Also, 
with certain acid dyestuffs naphthol yellow), Knccht and Appleyard found a constant 
relation between fibre and dyestuff. 

Jacquemin asserts that if there were no question of chemical combination, the dry 
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dyed tissue should have the colour of the dry colouring-niattcr, wliercas it has the same 
colour as the dissolved colouring-matter. Nietzki finds tliat with certain highly basic, 
colours [e.g., methyl green), wool cannot of itself displace the mineral acid of the colouring 
base, the addition of ammonia being necessary ; while, with the same colouring-matters the 
more markedly acidic silk is dyed without any addition. 

An interesting fact, which supports the chemical theory, is that the base of rosaniline 
is colourless and becomes red (magenta) only when converted into a salt with HCl ; a 
similar change is produced if wool is immersed in a colourless rosaniline (base) bath, the 
wool being dyed red owing to the formation of a salt. If the dyeing is effected directly 
by rosaniline hydrochloride, the bath ultimately contains the hydrochloric acid which is 
displaced by the acid of the wool fibre (Jacquemin and Kneeht, 1S8S). 

Moreover Richard (1888), Vignon (1890), and Nietzki (1890) showed that silk and also 
wool are active both towards acids and tow'ards basics, so that in (dieinical characters they 
are comparable with the amino-acids. The fibre may even be rejdaced liy albumin, which 
is dyed by the same dyestuffs as wool, etc. 

According to W. Suida (1907) the dyeing of wool is accompanied by liberation of the base 
of the dyestuff which combines (or forms salts) with the textile fibre, the latter function- 
ing as a polybasic acid in virtue of its guanidyl and iminazolc groups. Also Vignon showed 
that when wool and silk are dyed with basic or acid colouring- matters heat is developed, 
so that the dyeing may be regarded as a true, exothermic chemical reaction. According 
to Vignon cotton is not dyed directly by basic or acid dyestuffs (which are usually salts) 
since it has not the reactive force to decompose them, but if it is previously oxidised or 
aminated, it fixes these dyestuffs partially with development of heat. Further, the differ- 
ence in fastness against light of the same colouring-matter (e.r/., methylene blue) fixed on 
cotton (with tannin) and on wool or silk would appear to favour the chemical hypothesis of 
the phenomenon of dyeing. 

In 1889 0. N. “Witt advanced a new theory, which e.xplains also the dyeing of cotton 
with substantive and mordant dyes. According to Witt, dyeing consists merely of a 
solution of the colouring-matter in the fibre, analogous to that of solution of coloured 
metallic oxides in glass, so that the colouring-matter passes from a liquid solvent (dye- 
bath) to a solid one — the fibre itself — just as occurs with alloys or in the extraction with 
ether of a substance dissolved in another solvent in which it is less soluble than in ether — 
assuming that the two solvents arc mutually insoluble. 

Dyeing on moi’dants is similarly explained as due to the solvent properties of the fibres 
for the metallic salts, tlu'se then fixing the colouring-matter from the dye-bath. The 
dyeing of cotton with substantive dyestuffs is regarded as the result of the marked solvent 
power of cotton (cellulose) for these dyes. In support of his theory, Witt cites the fact 
that silk dyed with magenta gives up its colour to alcohol, which is a better solvent for 
magenta than is silk, while if the alcohol is then diluted with water, the colour is again 
fixed by the silk. 

To this observation Kneeht (1902) made the reply that, with, substantive colouring- 
matters lanuginic and scricinic acids form insoluble lakes, i.e., true compounds, while with 
magenta they form lakes soluble in alcohol ; it is therefore to be supposed that the magenta 
extracted by Witt with alcohol is in reality the soluble lake formed by the magenta with the 
components of the fibre. Rosenstiehl (1894), Reisse (1896), and Gillet (1898), after various 
quantitative dyeing tests, decided in favour of the chemical hypothesis. 

In 1894-1895 Georgievics advanced a number of arguments in favour of a jiurely 
mechanical theory of dyeing (his predecessors of a century earlier being Hellot and Le 
Pileur d’Apligny, and those of more recent times Walter Crum, Spohn, and Ilwass). Com- 
paring the latter with occlusion of gases by solids or with the mechanical fixation of dyes 
on sand or on powdered charcoal, etc., he maintained that colouring-matters fixed on fibres 
have the same properties as those not so fixed, and that there can hence be no question 
of a chemical reaction ifixit see above, Knecht’s experiment), since some dyestuffs fixed on 
fibres can be separated by mere sublimation, while in other cases (with methylene blue 
and indigo carmine) the coefficient of distribution of the colouring- matter in the fibre and 
in the solution is constant. According to Krafft (1899), dyeing generally consists in a 
deposition, on or in the fibre, of adhesive and resistant colouring salts in the colloidal 
state. 

Biltz (1905) has succeeded in producing true dyeing phenomena by replacing the textile 
fibre (cotton) by aluminium hydroxide or other hydroxides which behave as hydrogels 
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{see Vol. I., p. 106) towards the colouring-matter, which is regarded as a colloid (benzo- 
purpurine and sulphur dyes). Freundlich and Losev (1907) have shown that carbon not 
only fixes colouring-matters but decomposes basic colouring-matters, fixing the coloured 
base in the colloidal state and leaving the acid in solution, in the same way as happens 
with wool or silk. Knecht has recently (1909) found that the amount of colouring-matter 
fixed by charcoal is related to the quantity of nitrogenous matter remaining in the charcoal 
even after ignition, so that here a true chemical reaction occurs ; this investigator has also 
shown that coloming-matters cannot be regarded as colloids, since they are electrolytes 
and diffuse through membranes. 

In 1909 Dreaper and Davis demonstrated that basic colouring- matters are fixed in 
constant quantity on calcined sand, and in increased quantity if the dye solution contains 
sodium chloride. Rosenstiehl assumes that the phenomenon of dyeing is cxplainalilo by 
the cohesive force between the colouring-matter and the textile fibre, this force varying 
with the liquid or gaseous medium in which the dyeing takes place and despendiug on or 
being produced by the osmotic pressure of this medium. 

According to Muller (1909) dyeing may be regarded as a phenomenon of adsorption of 
the colouring- matter by the colloid, i.e., the textile fibre. There is hence not (fiumiical com- 
bination, but fixation under definite conditions (of moisture and temjieraturc:). 

Mercerised cotton fixes coloming-matters better on account of its more marked colloidal 
character. The process of fixation or adsorption may also be reversible and all the pheno- 
mena of direct dyeing depend on the relative coefficient of adsorption of the colloid (filire) 
for the colouring-matter. Freundlich and Losev and Pelet-Jolivet attribute dyeing to 
.adsorptio 7 i) because the fixation of the colouring-matter from solution by any textile fibre 

obeys the formula, — = A" • C - (where — denotes the ratio between the quantity of colour 
m 71 m . 

absorbed and the weight of the textile fibre, K and are constants, and indic.ates tlie 
® n 

final concentration of the colouring-matter), which also regufatiNS th(i adsorption of gasc^s 
by solid substances and that of various dissolved substances by animal charcioal. It 
cannot, however, be denied that certain limited chemical processi^s also (uirrc^Hiiond with 
this formula, and that many phenomena accomiianying dyiing are most simply (‘.xplaiiUHl 
chemically. 

Indeed, W. J. Muller and Slassarski (1910), by means of expcrimcMits on th(‘. dyeing of 
artificial silk, show that the absorbed colour varies in quantity with tlu^ ciiemical projauties 
of the cellulose (raw, oxycellulose, hydrocellulose). 

Every hypothesis is supported by some experimental fac-t, and it would stHun that, 
according to the nature of the fibre, of the colouring- malf-cu’, and of tlu^ dyeing proiK^ss, 
the phenomenon is explainable either on purely physical or on pin*(‘ly (iumfical grounds, 
but more generally on both. 

0. Weber (1891, 1899) and Gnehm (1898) exj)lain tlu^ various plumometm of dyeing 
in the following way: '(1) Dyeing on mordanted cotton is due to tb(^ formation of lakes 
between the colouring-matter and the mordant precipitated ni(u;hani(uilly on the c^otton, 
(2) Azo-colouring-matters formed directly on the fibre {see p. 781) or [)igm(mts laid by it 
(ultramarine, cinnabar, ochre, Guinea green, etc.) are merely pr(Hu’[)itatc^H (hvpositiHl nuxihan- 
cally in the pores of the fibre. (3) The direct dyeing of cotton with sul)Htantivo dyc^s (ion- 
sists in dissolution of the colouring salt in the cell juic;e, and tlu^ marki^d fastiK^ss against 
washing of these colours on cotton is due to their slow (lilTusion with tlui juie,e (Miilh^r- 
Jacobs and Weber). (4) Dyeing of tannin-mordanted cotton with basic or indigo colours 
is a true mechanical occlusion. (5) Direct dyeing of wool and silk and other animal fibres 
with basic or acid colouring-matters is due partly to mechanical absorj)tion, and partly to 
chemical combination, of the colouring-matter by the fibi'o. (6) Tlu^ dytu'ng of morda;nted 
animal fibres is explained by the formation of insoluble laki^s, partly by the mordant fixed 
chemically by the fibre, and partly by that fixed mechanicially within the fibre, Imt is never 
caused by combination of the unchanged fibre with the colouring-mattcu*. 

Felet-Jolivet’s colloidal theory of electric contact^ basi^l on Pivrrin’s law of contact elec- 
tricity also finds support. According to this theory tlu^ fibres in an alkaline l)ath is nega- 
tively charged and the basic colouring matter positively, neutralisation of th(^ charges result- 
ing in precipitation (adsorption) of one colloid on the otlu'r (tlui e.olouring- matter being 
assumed to be colloidal). In dyeing with acid dyestuffs, the fibre biKionuw positively 
charged by addition of acid to the bath and adsorbs the negative acid colouring-matter. 
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As regards the mordanting of wool, it has been shown that when this is boiled with 
metallic salts, it fixes not only the basic part but also the acid part of the salt (only of 
unstable salts, e.g., sulphate of Al, Cr, Cu, or Fe, and not sodium sulphate or chloride) ; 
the latter part is eliminated to some extent by water, but the basic part is fixed more 
stably. 


MACHINERY USED IN DYEING AND FINISHING TEXTILES 






The limits of this treatise do not allow of the inclusion of a complete description of all 
the machinery used in works where textile fibres are dyed and finished. We shall hence 

confine ourselves to illustrating some of the principal 
washing, dyeing, and dressing machines. 

WASHING AND PREPARATION. At the dye-house, 
textile fibres arrive either raw (cotton and wool in flock) 
or combed (wool in skeins or fo2)s) or spun in skeins or on 
bobbins (wool, cotton, silk), or more commonly woven in 
pieces 30 to 100 metres long and 60 to 140 cm. wide 
(woollen, cotton, silk, or mixed fabrics). 

Wool is sometimes supplied free from its natural fat (see 
p. 805) but, whether as fabric or as yarn, contains the fat or 
dressing used in weaving or spinning. 

Cotton is still in the raw state, and, in order that the 
colouring-matter may be fixed well it is subjected to energetic 
boiling under slight pressure with water and with soda. 
With either flock or skein cotton, this treatment is carried 
out in large, closed, iron or copper boilers (Fig. 495), pro- 
vided with pumps or steam-injectors for circulating the 
liquid, the textile material not being moved as it might be 
damaged. As a rule the boiler is either evacuated or freed 
from air by a current of steam, since air damages the fibre owing to formation of 
oxycellulose, and also gives dark lye ; along with the caustic soda, vigorously frothing 
soap (from castor oil, for example) is intro- 
duced. 

The washing of cotton goods to rid them of 
the starch with which the weft was charged 
for weaving purposes was at one time carried 
out by heating them with milk of lime, but 
better results are obtained by heating with 
dilute caustic soda solution in an autoclave 
under steam-pressure. Nowadays the goods 
are often passecl through a lukewarm bath of 
diamalt or diastofor (malt extracts rich in 
diastase) and left in heaps overnight, the starch 
being thus transformed into soluble dextrin 
and maltose. The latter products are removed 
by thorough rinsing in water : the material 
passes between the two rollers A and B (Fig. 

496) into the water, round the roller C, up 
between A and B, down again and so on until 
it reaches the middle, where it is removed, 
together with a similar piece introduced at the 
other end of the machine ; the pieces of 
material are tied end to end and passed 
through this washer in a continuous length ; an abundant supply of water enters the 
vessel at D and is drawn off through another pij)e. 

When washed the goods are soured with a solution of sulphuric acid (0*5° Be.), either 
cold or tepid (with the latter the action is very rapid, even with more dilute acid) ; the 
pieces may tied together in cords and passed through this solution (see Fig. 496). Bleach- 
ing is then effected in a clear chloride of lime bath (0-5 to 0-75° Be) ; this occupies some 
hours in the cold, or, if the liquid is lukewarm, the material may be passed continuously 



Fig. 496. 
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cotton may he hhsiehed in tli(‘ cold, without, pn^liminary hoiliiif.'; with alkali, hv fiK'aris ot 
sodium hyiKudilorife soliilioii mixed witfi salpborieiiiale : in Ibis way. Ilie alreiudli ol 
tho fibre is retained better, while time is saved (tier. I’al. 17b, lid!) of IbbCi). ('ollon or 
ootton and wool fabrics may be bl(-aelie<l by |>assiiia; (hem repealeiily inlo a. Ho.limn 
pormanj;anate bath ((!•(> to b-V pi-r <-ei\t. of Ifie |«•rman.^aMal<• on (he weiyld of lihr<-| until 

th(‘ hath is almost (h'eolorised and (he hhn* 
luriKMl brown, linai inlo a- sodium sulphite or 











Pin. 14)1). kim hoo. 

sodium nitr*it(‘- hath (O-h to (l-T ]U‘r e.(‘id:. on th(‘ tihn*) and tinally into sulphurie neid 
(4 per cent, on th(^ tiliix^). 

The Washing of skians of v/W yarn in a l<‘pid hath (50' to 00 ) is (•arri<Ml <»ut hy passini^ 
the skein for a minute ladwecm two rolls (Pig. 41IK)., (hen twisting tin* sktan and ami in 
squeezing it. Subseqin'nt iiiorough washing with wati'r in the v«'hs(‘ 1 shown in l'*ig. 407, 
for example — reiuha’s (he skian of wool r<‘ady for dyeing. In all (lieH(‘ operations iind in 
those whieli follow, woollen yarns are tivaiiinl with g:rea((‘r eare than eottfui ones, it being 
necessary to manipulate, press, aiul rub tlami as Iilll(‘ ns possible and only very slowly, 
in order to avoid felting. 

Bleaching of waslunl woolhm varns or fahries (wrung out uniformlv hv tmuns <»f eentti 
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fuges ; see p. 566) by su^^huring is effected. by stretcJiing tlicin out on rods in tightly closed 
chambers in which sulphur has been previously burnt in a cup situate in an angle heated 
by a furnace outside. Here the wool is left 
overnight, and in the morning the windows 
are opened and the wool dried and deodo- 
rised in the air. The amount of sidphur 
burnt is 2 to 3 per cent, on tlie weight of 
the wool, or less if the chamber is a small 
one, and deficiency of air is maintained iji 
order to avoid sublimation of the sulplnir 
and its deposition as a yellow powdei* in th{‘ 
wool. 

Bleaching with Hydrogen Peroxide, is 
carried out in the cold or at a g(mtl(‘. lu^at, 
and for woollen yarn, parallin wax(‘d 
wooden vessels, or, better, cement ti’oughs, 
are used. Woollen or silk fabrics are 
wound into a vessel similar to that us(kI 
for dyeing {see later), or, better, on a 
jigger {see later). The bath, is prepared 
by diluting commercial 10 to. 12 vol. 

HoO.^ with 8 to 10 times its volume of water, and remlering it sliglitly alkaline with ammonia 
(.see Vol. I., p. 267). After use the bath is preserved by acidification with sulphuric acid. 



Fro. 502. 


More economical bleaching is obtained with sodium ])erc)xide, which, however, must be 
used with great caution {see Vol. I., p. 553) ; better results are obtained with sodium 
perborate {see Vol. I., p. 605) in a bath containing, say, 200 litres of water, 600 grms. of 
sulphuric acid of 66" BA, and 1-8 kilo of sodium silicate at 40" Be. 



Fku 501. 



Washing of Woollen Fabrics is carried out in various ways. A number of the pieces, 
the two ends of each being tied together, are wound round in a trough fitted with a pair 
of pressure rollers, A and B (Figs. 499, 500), and containing hot soap and soda solution. 
Beneath the rolls is a wooden channel, 0, to collect the expressed liquid, which for some 
time is allowed to run back through r, but when dirty is run off outside. Thorough rinsing 
with water is carried out in the same vessel. It must be noted that almost all washing 
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and dyeing machinery is fitted with arrangements for obtaining difiert'nt velocities of the 

movins parts, with pipes for water and steam, etc. _ 

Very heavy woollen fabrics are more easily washed at their full width in vesaeLs oO 1 ) 

similar'^to the*' preceding, but the lighter ones are most conveniently (loalt with by joining 
the pieces end to end so as to form a single piece, which is treatecl in the inachinc'. shovvii 
in Fig. 502, and, in diagrammatic section, in Fig. 503. Tliis is furnished with tlir-c^o pairs 




Fig. 504. 


Fin. 505, 


of rolls, A, B, and C', which press the pieces in their passage from on(‘ vesH(‘l to th(^ luwi, while 
a slow- current of water enters at JR and takes a zigzag course through tln^ sue.e.eiMling vcHHcla ; 
a little soap and soda solution is gradually added in vessels 1, 2, and 3, whi(4i are li(*atc^<l by 
steam-pipes, while the dirty water is discharged continuously from 

For making certain articles, woollens must be subjected to Milling, which traimfornm 
them into more or less close cloth. 

When the pieces are rolled up, moistened with soap solution, and irlum cumtinually 

compressed and rubbed tog(d.luu% ilu's 
wool is felted and cloth fornuv! in th(‘, 
course of a few hours. 'Plu^ milling 
machine in whicdi this is elbxd.cHl is 
shown, in Figs. 504 and r)(,)r>. 'Fh(‘. 

material is tianght Ixdwdii th(^ ihrcc^ 
wooden rollers, d, /f, and f/, wdii(di 
compress them and fonu' tlumi into 
the wooden (;hann(4, H A', wliere tlu^ 
pressure of the ])latc, H, may iruu'oaHt^fl 
by the spring, d ; the ex])reHsed liquid 
collects in the channel. It], and is at first 
returned but later dis(!barg(xl. if any 
knots were formed tiny would stick at 
P and raise a spring, j\ thus stopping 
the driving-belt. Witli (ua-tairi luurvy 
^ fabrics already soak(xI with oleine, 

m^g IS earned out with addition of a little soda solution, which. saponilieH idle oleic. 
Zh 1 . cases dilute sulphuric acid is used, but better results are api.arently ol.tainccl 

(G. Ita, Ger'plSLTof 

surfSrf yict are required to take bright designs and a very .smooth and shiny 

£r wasS It' T accompanying textile fibros-espocially 

after washmg, etc.-by passing them, quite taut, quicldy over a row of gas-jots (or over a 
sheet of heated copper or a strip of metal heated electrically) which burn the liah on The 



Fig. 506. 



Fig. 507. 


noticeable after dyeing) from woollens may be effected by hand, but is more commonly 
attained by Carbonisation. In this the fabric is impregnated uniformly with sulphuric 
acid of about 4° Be. (or aluminium chloride solution), centrifuged and heated at 125° to 135° 



Fig. 508. 

^being passed at width either over a series of tinned sheet-iron or copper rollers (similar 

to those used for drying woven goods after dyeing) through which steam at 2 to 3 atmos. is 
passed {see Fig. 531, p. 848) or else slowly through a large oven heated with hot air or 
with branched pipes fed with steam under pressure [see Fig. 507). In this way all the 
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vegetable fibres are incinerated or carbonised and are eliminated in the snbseqiumt soining, 
■n-hich occupies an hour and is effected by means of a large quantity of water m the washing 
vessels already described (Figs. 499, 500). 

As has been mentioned, woollen fabrics exhibit a tendency to felt and .shrink, and the, sc 








Fig. 510. 

partial loss of tto elasticity and power of contraction, and the fabric sbrinkH less during 
dyemg Light fabrics are fixed m the so-called revolver macliino (Fig. .qoH), in which tbo 
ma erial is wound in compact rolls on reels dipping into a vessel of water kept hriskly 
have six rolls and one reel is arranged in each of two adjacent 
vessels The axis of each reel revolves during the winding, and when the first ivel has 

srthIt'tht\^*oTtW ’b^* ^ unwind to form another on the second re<d’ 

roU oft£ sec^d^r Peripheral on the first roll becomes central in the 

roU of the second reel This procedure prevents any subsequent irregularity of colouring 
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owing to the more ready and more intense fixation of the dye on the parts subjected to 
the most prolonged action of the boiling water. Each roll may contain from 100 to 300 
metres of fabric, which is fixed in about an hour. 

Certain heavy woollens with a satin surface (and also mixed wool and cotton goods — 
unions — or cotton goods with a satin foundation) are fixed, and at the same time furnished 

with a lustre which persists even after 
dyeing, by so-called crabbing. The 
machine in which this is carried out 
consists essentially of two or three pairs 
of superposed heavy rolls of solid iron 
(Figs. 509, 510). One-half of the lower 
roll of each pair dips into a long narrow 
vessel of water kept boiling by direct 
steam; The stretched, smooth cloth is 
wound in compact rolls on the lower 
roll, and is then allowed to revolve for 
30 to 40 minutes in the boiling water, 
})cing pressed by the upjier roll, which 
revolves freely and can be weighted 
by means of levers. The fabric then 
passes to the lower roller of the adjacent 
vessel and so on. 

Dll. DYEING. Cotton and wool in flock 

were at one time dyed by immersing 
thorn — in cloth or net — in open wooden vessels containing the hot dye-bath. Use was 
afterwards made of mechanical apparatus similar to that shown in Fig. 495, where the 
material remains stationary on a false bottom, below which the liquid is drawn off and 
jmmped to the top. 

It was, however, often found that the liquid did not jiass uniformly through the whole 
of the fibre but went more easily through that which was least compressed and which 
contained channels, thus producing irregular dyeing. Almost universal use is now made of 
mechanical apparatus similar to the above, but 
with the fibre highly compressed {see Fig 511). 

In this case the pump, which must be more 
powerful, causes complete penetration of the 
liquid, and much better results are obtained. 

Slceins of yarn can also be dyed in this appa- 
ratus when they are well compressed. After 
the discharge of the dye- bath (kept, if required, 
for a subsequent operation), the dyed fibre 
may be washed in the same vessel. 

To dye combed wool (to-ps) wound on to 
bobbins by suitable machines (Fig. 512), very 
general use is made of Obermaier mechanical 
apparatus of the revolver type, in which the 
bobbins are arranged in as many horizontal, 
cylindrical cases fitting into a vertical cylinder 
closed at the top and communicating below 
with the pipe of a pump, which it fits exactly 
(Fig. 513) ; the mode of action is shown clearly 
by the figure. A more simple apparatus which carries larger charges and is largely used 
aiso for yarn on bobbins with crossed thread, is that of Halle shown in Fig. 514, where 
may be seen the false bottom supporting the bobbins, the pump for circulating the dye 
solution and the perforated cover pressed down by vertical screws. In these mechanical 
apparatus it is always possible to reverse the sense in which the liquid circulates, homo- 
geneous dyeing being thus more easily obtained. 

With skeins of spun fibre, various methods of dyeing are in use : in the old method, still 
largely used, the skeins are threaded on smooth round sticks so that one-half of the skein 
is immersed in the dye-bath, the skeins being turned or inverted on the stick from time 
to time by hand {see Fig. 515). The form of the wooden vessel is now simpler, as is seen 
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from Figs. 516 and 517, showing the perforated false bottom below whioli iFe diu'cX oi 
indirect steam-pipes for heating the bath, and the perforated wall, P, oiihsidt^ of whi<^li t.he 
colour is gradually added so that it may not come into immofliato (ioiiia/cd/ wit h tfi(‘ iH'igh- 
bouring skeins. 

A mechanical apparatus for dyeing skeins is shown in Fig. 518. Fh(‘ .skt'in.s ar<^ t linvidiul 



Fig. 51,‘k 


on rods which are rotated by toothed wheels, while the whole* frames can lx* ndH(*d fi’om or 
lowered into the bath by a toothed rack. Still better is tht^ K l}tiid(‘r-VV<‘ldon r<‘Volvitig 
apparatus shown in Figs. 519 and 520: on a large bron/.e wli(‘(‘l, on(‘-lialf of which dips 
into a trough while the other half is covered, are lixcnl ji.\:ial and ix'ripheral rods, which 
keep the skeins taut. The wheel revolves slowly in the dye-bath, and t l><^gs, at tlm (mhIh 



Fig. 514, 


of the peripheral rods knock against an iron striker ituido th(' trimgli, mo that. (Iio rodH 
revolve slightly each time; hence the skeins threaded on tlnmi aiv tnovcil a hnv 
metres. Two workmen suffice for the charging and disclmrgiiig of 1(10 to 200 kilos <if wool 
or cotton, while during the dyeing one man can look after throe or four of t hoso nm.ohinos. 
addmg the necessary colour now and then by means of the eopp(>r funnel A. 

The steam for heating the bath reaches the bottom of the trough by iln^ (.ub(> il At o 
is an automatic indicator which shows when any particular periphoral rod does m’lt turn 
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owing to the skein being caught. The rapidity of revolution may be altered, but, as a rule, 
the movement is slow in order that the wool may not be felted. 

In recent years a happy solution has been found to the problem of dyeing cotton or 

woollen yarn while still wound on the tubes of the 
spinning machine as spools or cops, thus avoiding the 
winding into skeins and preserving the fibre better. At 
first the perforated tubes of the bobbins were inserted 
in drums which rotated in the bath and from the interior 
of which the air or liquid was pumped, the bath being 
hence circulated from the interior to the exterior of every 
bobbin and vice, versa (Figs. 521, 522). There are various 
other arrangements, but recently a good reception has 
been everywhere accorded to an apparatus devised by 
Be Keukelaeres of Brussels. This compresses the skeins 
or bobbins in a square iron or copper case on to a per- 
forated false bottom, while, before the case is covered 
with a perforated metal plate, the yarn is covered with 
sea-sand, which is forced into all the pores of the mass 
not occupied by fibre by means of a water-jet. The cover is then fitted and screwed tight, 
and the bath circulated through the mass of yarn by means of a pump capable of 
developing considerable pressure ; the liquid may circulate from bottom to top and vice 




versa and, finding no channels open, is obliged to traverse the fibre uniformly. When the 
dyeing is finished, it suffices to place the bobbins in a perforated basket and to shake this in 
a vessel of water to separate the whole of the sand, which collects at the bottom of the vessel 
and can be used again. 

For dyeing skeins of cotton with 
Turkey red, which is the fastest red for 
cotton, the latter must be prepared and 
mordanted. It is not bleached with 
chlorine but is boiled with a caustic 
soda solution (0-75° Be.) under pressure 
(2 atmos.) for 4 to 5 hours. When 
washed, the skeins of cotton are passed 
repeatedly into a hath of neutralised 
ammonium sulphoricinate (20 kilos of 50 
per cent, strength per 100 litres of water ; 
see p. 390) ; this operation is readily done with a suitable machine (Tig. 525), wHicJa is 
fitted with ingenious contrivances for pressing, winging, untwisting, and immersing the 
skeins in the sulphoricinate bath repeatedly and automatically. When thoroughly soaked, 
the skeins are dried at 50° to 60°, then steamed under an excess pressure of 0-5 atmos, in 
an autoclave for an hour, and afterwards passed into the mordanting bath, consisting of a 

54-— 2 
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basic aluminium sulphate solution (7° Be.) at 45° (with an iron mordant, a violet tu)l()ur 
is obtained instead of red ; with one of tin an orange colour, and with one of chromium a. 
reddish brown colour; but these mordants are rarely used in pract'ce) ; they a, re. subset- 
quently dried at 45°. 

Use is often made next of a tepid bath consisting either of a littlc! chalk huhj)(mhI(‘( 1 in 
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water or of sodium arsenate, to remove any sulphoricinatc not stably fix(Hl, and Ikukk^ to 
give subsequently a brighter colour. After this preparation, the sk(‘ins ar*(^ passi^d into t-ln^ 
dye-bath (10 to 15 per cent, of alizarin paste, calculated on the w(‘ight of cotton) (^oniaiiKHl. 
in wooden vats and heated by tinned copper steam-coils ; the tom|)(U'atiin^ is first k<‘pf, fi,t 
25° for an hour and is then raised in 30 minutes to 65° to 70°, the goods IxN'ng manipuia.f.(‘(l 
for an hour. The dyed skeins are dried and are often introduced, vvithouti washing, info a- 



Fig. 519. 


second sulphorioinate bath, being then steamed for an hour in an autnclav.^ at, I atnioH ■ 
the colour is not very bright but is made so by immersing tlie material fn.’ half an lumr 
m a O-o per cent, soap so ution heated under slight pressure {O-n to 0-2.T aiinos.). 'I'lmi-nugh 
washingmthrvater IS Mowed by drying at agentle heat. Although Turkey re,! is r<..n.,ve,l 
to a smaU extent if the material is scoured with a white fabnk;, yet it is ( he fastesi red 
apinst washmg and hght now prepared on cotton. Kornfeld (lo'lO) regards the L ness 
of Turkey red as due. not to the constitution of aUzarin, but rather ie H,e fl-, , < 
highly resistant double salt of aluminium oleate and the calcinin salt'ef'alizarbl ami sliU 
more to the polymerisation of the fatty acid molecules under the action of sl.eain ’ 

A.c.ri„g « . p..„t i, Md, Mey ,.d d,«s „,.y i,. . J;,',; 
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mechanical apparatus with circulation of the hath, the alizarin being rendered soluble by 
means of sucrate of lime. 

Cotton Fabrics are sometimes dyed in ropes with vessels similar to those used for wool 
[see later), but more usually in tlie so-called ji(j(jcr (Fig. 524), which is a rather shallow 
wooden trough provided with two outside rollers worlvcd alternately by gearing so as to 
wind or unwind the pieces (2-4) ; the latter are sewn end to end and are kept quite taut, 
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and pass below two small rollers close to the bottom of the trough. The dye solution in 
the bath may be heated at will by direct or indirect steam. 

The jigger is. often used also for dyeing 'unions, i,e,, fabrics composed of cotton warp and 
wool weft, since tliese do not cockle or wrinkle, as all-wool goods would do, when passed 
under tension from one roll to another. 

Woollens are usually dyed in wooden vessels provided with one or two reels which 
raise the goods in ropes from the front part of the vessel and droj) them into the bath, 



Fig. 521. 



Fig. 522. 


the inclined wall at the back forcing them in folds on to the bottom of the vessel itself 
(Figs. 525, 526). 

In some cases the velocity of rotation of the reels can be varied at will, being accelerated 
at the moment when the colour is introduced into the perforated compartment which 
admits of its gradual passage into the whole of the bath. The perforated steam-pipe 
also passes into the bottom of this compartment and is so an a aged that the steam does not 
strike against the pieces, as this would result in irregular dyeing. The velocity of the reel 
must not be too high (20 to 50 cm. per second), as otherwise the wool would felt and the 
bath cool too rapidly. When the pieces are introduced into the vessel, one end is thrown 
over the reel and then stitched with twine to the other end (see Fig. 526). In some cases 
the materials [e.g., cashmeres) are twisted, by the movement in the trough, into very thin 
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cords, into which penetration of the colouring-matter is difficult and irregular ; in order 
to avoid these disadvantages, such fabrics are first folded in two lengthwise and the selvedges 
then stitched together. 

During the dyeing operation, the dyer cuts oft’ small samples of the fabric from time to 
time, washes them, dries them in a warm towel and compares them with a specimen, so 
that fresh addition of colour may be made where necessary. Such fresh colour is dissolved 










apart in a wooden bucket in a few litres of the hot dyc-bath, the solution being always 
passed through a very fine hair-sieve to remove granules of undissolved dye, which, would 
spot the material ; the steam-cock is closed while the new dye is being gradually added. 

The dyeing of woollen fabrics is commenced with a bath of tepid water (40° to 50°) 
with the addition of 10 to 15 per cent, of crystallised sodium sulphate and 2-3 per cent, of 
concentrated H2SO4 (or 5 to 6 per cent, of sodium bisulphate) (these proportions referring to 
the weight of the fibre). The colouring-matter (a few grams for pale colours and as much 




w 






Tig. 524. 

as 5 kilos of black per 100 kilos of material) is added in several portions at the beginniim of 
the operation, the goods being slowly moved meanwhile. In the course of an hour the blth 
is brought to boiling and this may last one or two hours before the dyeing is complete. 
Finally the steam-tap is shut and the goods discharged into a vessel of cold water. 

After being rinsed and folded roughly by hand they are left to drip on beams for some 
time, a further part of their water being removed by two or three minutes’ centrifuging {see 
p. 565). The goods are then ready to be dried in the apparatus described later. 

When very delicate wool or wool and silk fabrics (with gathers and embroidery) are 
to be dyed, they are sometimes wound concentrically on hooks fitted to a frame such as 
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that shown in Fig. 527. In this case the frame is only moved now and then, so that the 
fabric may not be injured. 

Textile Fibres in Flock are dried in a series of superposed chambers with perforated 
bases on which the moist, centrifuged fibre is spread (Fig. 528, I.). At II. is seen a counter- 
poised elevator on which is placed the charged chamber ready t^ be introduced into its 
position in the series in place of one containing fibre already dried. The 


Fig. 525. 

drying is forced in by the fan. A, a 
chambers are dried first, and whe: 
automatically and fresh ones intro 
be dried in these chambers. 

Skeins of yarn may be dried b’ 
these horizontally in frames in a 
the moist air issues from vent-hole 




Fig. 527. 

in hot chambers, the skeins bein 
steam-pipes, as is shown in Fig. 5‘ 

Good results are also obtained 
are placed on rods, etc., carried b; 
at A with hot, dry air. The dry 
an outlet at B. 

Fabrics as they come from t 
stretched, over a battery of seven 
regularly by gearing, the rate be 
actuated at a point more or less 
latter is turned by the puUey A, 
mission. 

The dried fabrics are then exa 
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a weU-Hghted ft-indow in order to ascertain if there are any defects in dyeing ot otlun'vvise, 

SO that these may be remedied before dressing. , . . » 

Dressing of Fabrics is efiected by impregnating them with solution of gium bon(‘ glue, 

starch, etc. The fabric is passed beneath ^ 

a roller dipping into a vessel containing 1 k - - . » - 

the solution, and is then pressed by a A j <; A / ^ 

second roller superposed to the first in a ' 

kind of foulard like that shown in Fig. 532 ; ® J IT - M ^ ^ Jwj ii 

the vessel may have the section shown m 

Kg. 533. The gummed fabrics are sub- ■ TT*® 

jected to mechanical treatment varying ill' 

according to the type required. Dressing ||y. 1 j | | F 








,,1Usc±1j I 


L; 




Fig. 529. 


I 

Fi(j. 530. 


1 


increases the strength and weight of the tissue, which is lu^xt dric'd and at iii<^ kiuik^ l ime 
pulled out both lengthwise and breadthwise in order to bring it back as iH'arly a,H poHsible 
to the dimensions it possessed before dyeing. This is elTect(‘(l by nu'ans of ilu^ so- 
called ientering frame, into which the tissue jiasses, fixed lattTally by tlu^ sidvedgi^s on two 



Fig. 531. 

chains carrying clips or needle-points ; the distance between the two chains is gradually 
increased to the desired width, which is shown on a graduated iron bar, A (.b''ig. 534). 
Fig. 535 shows a complete frame with the gumming machine, B, and two op<'rativc‘H fixing 
the selvedges on the points of the chains. The widened, cloth is dried throughout its 
whole length by a current of hot air blown into a long chambiu' beneath, and finally by 
a heated drum, C. These frames are 8 to 12 metres long, but are sometimes constructed 
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Oil iiieveral stories in order to Save length. Fig. 636 gives a better view of the frame in 
outline : the gummed, centrifuged, and folded cloth lies ready on the two benches, B ; the 
air is heated at T and the fan, F, forces the hot air into the long chamber, R ; the cloth 
enters at B and issues at C. 

Milled fabrics and certain others which are required to present a hairy surface are 



Fig, 532. 



passed to the so-called raising gigs (Fig. 537), consisting of one or more large drums carrying 
numbers of metallic points or strings of the spiny capsular heads of Dipsacus fullonum 
(10 to 20 cm. in length, Fig. 538) on spindles. The drums or spindles revolve so that the 
points just touch the stretched surface of the cloth and draw from it fairly long hairs, 
which are then rendered uniform by passing the dry cloth to the cutting and brushing 
machines furnished with cylindrical brushes and with drums fitted with cutting edges 
arranged helically (see Fig. 539) ; the first brush. A, raises the hair, the cutter, B, cuts or 
crops it off uniformly, and the second brush, C, sets it regularly all in the same direction. 



Fig. 534. 


A similar operation is carried out with velvets, which are, however, woven specially, 
and often in two superposed pieces attached by a large number of fibres, which are then 
cut exactly in two so as to give two separate pieces each with a hairy face. 

When the fabrics are required to have a very smooth, shiny surface, they are passed 
after gumming to the so-called calenders. A common type of the latter for wool and unions, 
which require but little pressure, is that shown in Fig. 540 : the cloth is seized by the 
selvedges by two discs fitted with bands, A (called a palmer), which enlarge the cloth to 
the required size and then pass it on to a continuous felt. O', which transfers it in a well- 
stretched and compressed condition on to a copper drum, B, heated by steam under slight 
pressure. For cotton or cotton and silk fabrics, use is made of calenders with several 
superposed and heated cylinders to which pressure may be imparted by means of suitable 
levers (Fig. 541) in such a way as to exert a kind of friction on the cloth passing from one 
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cylinder to the otJier. When a verv K * n « ♦ i 

they are passed between two massiv^^fr^ v fabrics of oott 

(hydraulic) and one of whTJh feZln «»der very S 

“ fi«e «tnations (as many Is 
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obt^ni^ si^TrcTS^^ti”, 



ihii. 53G. 




Fia. 537. 

zz. 63s Er”“’“ “‘iSzf xSs?" * ‘™™ »' " •“ 3 

thus obtained is wrannp^ ^3'ound a perforated cylinder • thr^ ^ ®^^'^‘tched and 

pressure, zs obliged to traverse the 




Fia. 539. 

be improved by carrying out the steaming in a vacuum, the rolls G H (Fig. 543) being intro- 
duced into a kind of horizontal jacketed autoclave, X, previously heated by passing steam 
through the jacket ; when the cover L has been tightly closed, the autoclave is evacuated 
by passing steam into it and condensing the steam by a water-spray in the cylindrical 
chamber, W, which communicates with the autoclave by means of the tap, B. After this 



Fig. 540. 


the steam is passed through the roll of fabric, either from the inside to the outside or vice 
versa, by fixing the roll in a suitable manner to the steam-cock. 

Of the various other operations comprised in the finishing of fabrics, only that of press^ 
ing between hot card need be referred to ; this gives lustre to cloths which are not subjected 
to steaming and in general imparts a very* soft, pleasant feel, more particularly to the finer 
woollens. 

In this operation, which is the last of importance, the best effect is obtained when 
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10 to 15 per cent, of moisture is present, so that fabrics which are too dry are treated 
first with a slight steam-jet, being meanwhile wrapped on drums in large rolls.; after some 



hours these rolls are unwound and the fabric arranged in rc'gular folds, between each 
adjacent pair of which is inserted a piece of hot, smooth card. wliol(‘, is then left 

under pressure in a hydraulic press (Fig. 544) for 10 to 12 hours. In ordcu* to obtain uniform 



Fig. 543. 




heating while the pressure is being exerted, presses are now used with doubles pillars in which 
steam circulates (Fig. 545) ; also the pillars are sometimes heated electrically. 

For the folding or rolling of fabrics, and also for measuring, simple and rapid machines 
have been devised. ^ 

For the Mercerisation of cotton yarn in hanks (,^ee p. 808) a machine sueh as that shown 
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in Fig. 546 is used. The uniformly moist skeins, as they come from the centrifuge, are 
stretched in a thin layer between the two cylinders, A and J5, the distance between which 
can be increased so that the skeins are considerably stretched. 

Then, when the rollers are revolving, a lever is operated to raise the 
iron vessel, (7, containing cold caustic soda solution of 25° to 30° 

Be., one-hah of each cylinder dipping into the soda. At the end 
of a few minutes the imbibition is complete, the soda solution is 
drawn off into a tank provided with a pump, while a copious 
supply of water is sprayed on to the skeins, which are pressed by 
the roller, B. When washing is complete, the tension is relieved 
and the skein removed. 

There are also other machines for mercerising fabrics, these 
being kept stretched by contrivances similar to those used in the 
tentering frame (see Fig. 534), while the caustic soda i s removed 
from the fabrics by means of suction pumps. The fabric is then 
washed with a little hot water so as to give a moderately strong 
solution of caustic soda, which may be used to dissolve solid 
caustic soda or may with advantage be concentrated in multiple 
effet evaporators (see Vol. I., p. 567). The caustic soda is removed completely from the 
fabric by thorough washing in cold water, then in a slightly acid bath and finally in water. 



Fm. 547. 



The Printing of textiles, as indicated on p. 831, is carried out by pressing, with a 
rubber roller, A (Fig. 547), the fabric or yarn against a copper cylitichu*, B, on which the 

design is engraved. The copper cylinder ixiceives the pasty 
colour from a roller, /, dipjhng into the vessel, 6', containing 
the thickened colour solution, a blade, ./), then scraping away 
the excess of colour so that only the hollows of the design 
remained filled. Between the rubber cylinder’ and the fabric, 
T, to be printed runs a continuous band, which is kept 
taut by the contrivance, V. The aiTaiigcment used, with the 
adjacent drying chamber, o, is shown in Fig. 548 : the vessel 
of colouring-matter is at cd, and the fabric is unwound from 
together with the accompanying cloth h, and the continuous 
pressure cloth i ; the dyed and dry fabric is collected in folds 
at I, while the cloth h is rewound at r, and i returns constantly 
to the printing cylinder. When several colours are to be 
printed on one and the same fabric, a number of rolls and colour 
vessels are required, as is shown diagram matically in Fig. 549. 
Fig. 550 shows a complex machine for the printing of textiles in twelve colours at once ; 
highly skilled workmen are required to regulate its working with accuracy^ 



Fig. 549. 
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A simple arrangement for printing yarn in skeins by hand is shown in Fig. 551. The 
skeins are kept taut between the rods A and B, and the printing rollers, which are not very 
clear in the figure, are below A. The printed skeins are hung on rods fitted to a framework, 
this being introduced into an autoclave to be treated with steam under pressure (Fig. 552). 



Fig. 550. 


Printing colours are boiled with the thickening agents in 
boilers, heated by means of steam and furnished with stirrers. 

of such colour-pans. •+ 

When mention was made of aniline blacJc (p. 768), it was 


suitable double-bottomed 
Fig. 553 shows a battery 

stated that the complete 



Fig. 551. 


Fig. 552. 
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the draught and of the velocity with which the fabric passes through the chamber. Un- 
expected stoppage's are dangerous, as they may lead to corrosion of the fabric or alteration 
of the colour. 

To polish -Mid soften silk, the skeins are stretched, twisted, and rubbed repeatedly on a 
smooth rod fixed m the wall. But nowadays this is done by machines (Pig. 555), which act 
automatically and give a large output. 


DD. PROTEINS OR ALBUMINOIDS 

^ Th.Gse are fundamental products in the formation and constitution of 
a.nimal and vegetable^ oi'gaiiLsms. The protoplasm of vegetable and animal 
c(dls, which, is tlie origin of the metabolic processes and hence of the life of the 
organism, consists of protein substances, which are also indispensable components 
of foodstufls. 

From a physiological point of view they are therefore of the utmost sig- 
nificance, but their chemical nature is very complex and is still little understood, 
altliough the investigations of Emil Fischer and a number of able collaborators 
dining the^ past thirty years have to some extent pierced the veil surrounding 
this most important group of organic compounds, which had been previously 
studied, as regards some of their more superficial characters, by Eitthausen, 
Hoppe-Seyler, ITammarsten, Neumeister, Pfltiger, Hedin, Kixster, Nencld and 
Sieber, etc. 

The numerous substances comprised in this group are all composed of 
C, li, 0, N, and S, with, in a few cases, P ; their percentage compositions 
vary between the following limits : C, 50 to 55 ; H, 6-9 to 7*3 ; 0, 19 to 24 ; 
N, 15 to 19 ; S, 0*3 to 2*4. The heat of combustion of 1 grm. of protein 
substances varies from about 5000 to 6000 calories. 

The proteins have high refractive indices. Their solutions are laevo-rotatory, 
the spticific rotation varying with the concentration and with the salt content ; 
protein ions have higher rotations than the neutral proteins. 

The molecular magnitudes of these substances cannot be established with 
certainty, since it is not easy to isolate single individuals, only very few of them 
crystallise, none are transformable into vapour, and in no case are true solutions 
obtainable capable of cryoscopic or ebullioscopic measurement ; their solutions 
ai*e colloidal. Direct or indirect attempts to determine their molecular weights 
have given numbers varying from 10,000 to 30,000. 

Both the sulphur and the nitrogen occur- in two groupings, being partly 
i‘e, moved by hot j)otash and partly more stably combined. 

Absolute alcohol coagulates proteins and precipitates them to some 
degree unchanged from their aqueous solutions. They are also precipitated 
unaltered by solutions of sodium chloride, magnesium sulphate or ammonium 
sulphate of different concentrations, which are characteristic of the various 
proteins. 

Proteins are coagulated and precipitated from their aqueous solutions 
by small quantities of mineral acids (nitric acid may be in excess). They have 
a feeble acid character and form salts as insoluble precipitates with metallic 
salts, e.g., ferric chloride, acidified mercuric chloride, copper sulphate, etc., 
and they dissolve small amounts of freshly precipitated ferric hydroxide. From 
these metallic precipitates proteins are liberated in a changed form. 

Less pronounced is their basic character (like the amino-acids, they behave 
as both acids and bases at the same time), although egg-albumin is completely 
precipitated by weak acids, such as tannin, phosphotungstic acid, and picric 
acid. 

Aqueous solutions of the proteins are coagulated on heating to difierent 
characteristic temperatures, and the coagulated proteins dissolve only in an 
excess of acid or alkali in the hot, their constitution being modified thereby 
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HoB and NH 3 sometimes evolved : with alkalis they form albuminates, 
a-iid with, acids Aicd-Albumins {syntonins, see p. 862), both insoluble in water 
aiul reprecipitable by neutralisation. By the protracted action of these two 
reagents (Hydrolysis, see below) or by the action of pancreatic juice, which con- 
tains Tryptase {see-p. 134:), they yield various amino- or diamino-acids : glycocoll, 
alanine, phenylalanine, aspartic acid, giutaminic acid, leucine (in abundance), 
I)yrrc)lidinecarboxylic acids, tyrosine, serine, triaminotrihydroxydodecanoic acid, 
^“indoleacetic acid, arginine, lysine, ornithine, tryptophane, cystine (sulphur 
(‘oniponnd), etc., all of them optically active with the exception of glycocoll. 
When a piece of boiled egg-albumin is heated at 37° with gastric juice, it rapidly 
dissolves with formation of Peptones and Albumoses. The peptones, passing 
into the intestines, undergo further hydrolysis, and as final products yield 
aniino-acids. The complete hydrolysis of the albumin may be effected more 
rapidly by means of a concentrated acid {e.g., HCl), which gives amino-acids 
and also ammonia. By putrefaction various other substances are formed: 
Ptomaines, such as cadaverine (see p. 257), putrescine or tetramethylenediamine, 
etc. ; glucosamine, methylamine, ammonia, /S-indoleacetic acid, phenylacetic 
acid, carbonic acid, hydrogen sulphide, formic to caproic acids, partly of normal 
structure and partly optically active (valeric and caproic) etc. ; indole, skatole, 
phenol, cresol, mercaptan, methane, etc., all of these being oxidation or reduction 
products of the original compounds obtained. The action of pathogenic bacteria 
on proteins yields poisonous substances, the Toxalbumins, which are similar in 
cornposition'to the proteins and lose their toxicity when their aqueous solutions 
a, re heated. 

The following recictions are characteristic of the proteins : 

Protein solutions give a violet coloration (like biuret) with alkali and a few 
drops of 2 per cent, copper sulphate solution {biuret reaction). 

With nitric acid in the hot and even in excess a yellow precipitate is formed 
(xanlJioprotein reaction). 

With Millon’s reagent {see p. 828) a red coagulum is formed on boiling. 

The degradation or hydrolysis of proteins, when it is complete and takes 
a-ccount of all the more or less complex groups composing the protein molecule, 
will permit of an attempt, with probability of success, to synthesise these sub- 
Htances completely. Such more or less gradual decompositions are attained 
by protracted heating (for different times with different proteins and in some 
cases for 200 hours) in an autoclave, or by means of soda or baryta (Schlitzen- 
berger), or, better, 25 per cent, solutions of hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. 
Even under these conditions, however, some of the intermediate compounds 
cannot be detected, the hydrolysis being in many cases too rapid. Hugounenq 
and Morel (International Congress of Applied Chemistry, London, 1909) have 
obtained a somewhat more gradual hydrolysis by using 15 to 25 per cent, 
hydrofluoric acid solutions and heating for 100 to 150 hours. Interesting results 
were obtained by N. Zelinsky (1912) with formic acid (1 to 30 per cent.), best at 
a high temperature and pressure. 

The separation of the numerous amino-acids resulting from the hydrolysis 
of the proteins constitutes a difficult problem, which has recently been solved 
by E. Fischer for the amino-acids and by Xossel for the diamino-acids. Fischer 
subjects the esters of the amino-acids to fractional distillation in vacuo and 
thus determines their separate amounts. 

It is thought that the amino-acids occur in the proteins in a condensed 
form simhar to Glycylglycine, NH2 • dig • CO • NH • CHg • CO^H. Indeed, 
Fischer was able to synthesise the so-called Pol ypeptides, which contain such 
groups and in many respects resemble the natural peptones derived from proteins 
(see later) ; the esters of the amino-acids readily give up alcohol and undergo 
ketonic condensation to polyanhydrides, and ‘these, under the influence of 
alkali, take up a molecule of water, giving the peptides : 
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2 NH 3 ■ GH 2 • CO 2 CJ-T 5 == 2C Jl's • OH + NH<^2 ■ !'®q^>NH (and this + HgO) 

Ethylglycocoll JJoiiblc Anhydride or Diketopipertizinc 

-> Nlla • CHa • CO • NH • GHj ■ CO^H 

Dijicptidc or Glyeylglycino 

By chlorinating tlie carboxyl of the dipeptide with PCI5 in acetyl chloride 
solution, a second molecule of ethylglycocoll may be caused to react with 
formation of a tripeptide, and so on, higher polypeptides similar to the natural 
ones being ultimately obtained, 

X • • • CO • Cl + NH, • CH, • CO. • C.H 5 HCl -h X • • • CO • NH ■ 

ClI, • CO, • C,H 5 ; 

these polyjieptides are completely hydrolysed by hot concentrated HCl, are 
digested by tryptase, withstand cold alkali, are soluble in water and insoluble 
in alcohol, and give the reactions of the proteins {see hehiv). These syntheses, 
which represent the first small step towards the synthesis of the proteins, give 
an idea of the enormous difficulties to be overcome before the natural proteins 
can be reconstructed. Indeed, since the dipeptides have molecular weights of 
about 100, while with the proteins the molecular weight certainly exceeds 
10,000, at least 100 of these groups must be present. Also, as several of the 
amino-acids contain one or more asymmetric carbon atoms, stereoisomerism 
is possible, and so likewise is tautomerism, e.g., 

— HN-GO— — N:C(OH)— 

The investigations of Fischer have resulted in the synthetical preparation 
of more than a hundred of the simpler polypeptides, and of a tetradecapeptide, 
but on ascending the series the complications and difficulties increase dispro- 
portionately. This problem could occupy a whole generation of chemists, and 
its solution would be a glorious triumph for the twentieth century, as it would 
banish, for ever the Malthusian threat that one day humanity will be starved 
owing to the disproportion between the population and the productive capacity 
of the earth. Indeed, while it is not possible to replace the proteins in human 
nutriment by fats or carbohydrates — ^these alone leading to rapid decay of 
the organism and to death — proteins of themselves are able to supply all the 
needs of the organism. So that the insufficient production of proteins in nature 
ab some future time would of a certainty be accompanied by famine, unless a 
method of synthesising proteins by chemical means had previously been dis- 
covered. Berthelot imagined that one day the air would supply the oxygen and 
nitrogen, and water the hydrogen for this synthesis, and it is not for us to deny 
that the dream of yesterday may become the reality of to-morrow, if chemistry 
learns how to imitate the simplicity and economy of the natural synthetical 
processes best exemplified in plants, which from carbon dioxide, water, and 
nitrates are able to effect continuous production of carbohydrates, fats, and 
proteins. Our laboratory synthetical methods are still too cumbersome, too 
indirect, and generally too costly. Only when the action of catalysts and light 
and the laws of colloids have been more closely studied can any hope be enter- 
tained of a more rapid progress in the synthesis of such complex organic 
substances. 

Tlie numerous different proteins are usually classified in the following groups and sub- 
groups : 

L NATURAL PROTEINS 

(1) ALBUMINS (of eggs or Egg-albumin, of blood serum or semm^alhumin, of milk or 
lactalhumin, of muscles, of plants, etc.). 

These are the most common and also the best known of the proteins, since they can 
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be isolated as definite, crystalline, chemical individuals. They are Soluble in water, dilute 
acid or alkali, or neutral solutions of ISTaCI, MgS04, or (NH4)2S04 (the globulins being 
insoluble), but in acid solution these salts precipitate the albumins. In the hot they are 
coagulated. 

The products of the putrefaction of albumin contain also ^-Hydroxyphenylacetic Acid, 
OH • C6H4 • CH2 • CO2H, which occurs likewise in urine (acicular crystals coloured greenish 
by ferric chloride). 

There exists nowadays a considerable trade in diy albumin obtained from the egg and 
from blood. In various countries, eggs and yolks are preserved in salt and employed in 
different industries (for tanning, making lecithin,^ culinary purposes, etc.), and the fresh 
white separated is diluted with a little water, beaten until it forms a froth, allowed to stand 
until the latter is destroyed, filtered through woollen bags, and evaporated in a stream of 
air at 30° to 40° in large shallow pans ; after 40 to 60 hours there remains a thin, yellowish, 
transparent pellicle, which is completely soluble in water and keeps without developing 
any unpleasant odour. ^ 

^ Lecithin, C42HpeOgNP {see p. 462), is an ester of choline (p. 257) and of glyccrophosphoric 
acid, combined as a glyceride of palmitic or stearic acid. When boiled, with water or barium 
hydroxide it decomposes into choline, glycerophosphoric acid (p. 258), palmitic and stearic acids. 
Its constitution, first studied by Strecker (1808), would therefore be : 

CHa^O • CO • C17H35 

CH — 0 • CO • C'lsHji 

CHj-O • PO(OH) • 0 • CH, • CH, • N(OH)(CH3)3. 

It is dextro-rotatory, but when heated with 95 per cent, alcohol is racemised to tho inactive form, 
which is converted into l-lecithin by the action of lipase (p. 134). Distearic and dioloic lecithins 
are also known. 

Lecithin occurs in the animal kingdom [nerves, brain, blood corpuscles, cgg-yolk (9-4 per 
cent.) ] and in the oils and seeds (0-5 to 2 per cent.) of cereals and leguminous plants. It forms 
an orange-yellow, waxy, crystalline mass, and is soluble in alcohol, other, chloroform or glycerine, 
and slightly so in acetone or ethyl acetate. It is hygroscopic and with water swells and forms 
an opalescent solution, from which it is separated by various salts (including rtCl4) ; it e.ombines 
with both acids and bases, forming salts. Lecithin is decomposed by the pancreatic juice, the 
resulting products being completely resorbed by the intestine. 

It is largely employed as a tonic, either as such or in the form of vaiioiis salts. It intensifies 
metabolic processes, causes assimilation of phosphorus and nitrogen, rcinvigorates the blood, and 
results in increase of weight. 

Industrially lecithin is extracted from egg-yolk, in which it occurs partly combined with 
albumin as lecithalbnmin, which may be isolated unchanged and then decjomposed into its 
components by heating with alcohol. To obtain lecithin, 10 kilos of cgg-yolk is shaken with 
10 Mlos of cold methyl alcohol (this dissolves less fat than ethyl alcohol) for three hours, loft 
overnight and filtered, the residue being washed with 10 kilos of methyl alcohol in several portions. 
The alcohol is then distilled off under diminished pressure and the lecithin thus obtained dissolved 
in ether and reprecipitated with acetone. 

According to Tr. Pat. 390,683, the fat and cholesterol are dissolved and tho ledthalbumin 
left undissolved when egg-yolk is treated with ethyl acetate. Separation of letutbin as its salt 
with cadmium chloride is more complicated. Many other processes have bcuui patented. 

Before the war egg lecithin was sold at £3 to £4 per kilo, but during and after the war tho 
price increased greatly. . 

The eggs produced by hens of different breeds are of varying size and weight (from 45 to 
65 grms. ; duck, goose, and turkey eggs weigh from twice to four times as miufii) and arc 
composed of about 60 per cent, of white, 30 per cent, of yolk, and 10 per (!ont. of shell (mainly 
calcium carbonate) ; the white contains 86 per cent, of water and 13 per cent, of albumin, and 
the yolk about-51*5 per cent, of water, 28-5 per cent, of fats, 15-8 per cent, of proteins (principally 
vitellin), 2 per cent, of salts, 0*45 per cent, of cholesterol, 1-2 per cent, of pliosphoglyccric acid, 
and 0*4 per cent, of extractive substances. As regards its nutritive value, an egg weighing 
60 grms. is equivalent to 50 grms. of meat, while its heat value is about 80 ( 'aloricis. ' Oontinuous 
evaporation of water takes place through the shell of the egg, and the volume of the (lonteiits 
diminishes, leaving a free air-space — varying in size in different eggs — which may be observed 
by looking through the egg at a candle flame in a dark chamber. Fresh eggs are also distinguish- 
able from stale ones by the specific gravity : fresh eggs sink in a salt solution of sp. gr. 1-078, 
those 2 to 3 weeks old in one of sp. gr. 1-060, those 3 to 5 weeks old in one of I, -050, and rotten 
eggs in one of sp. gr. 1-015. It has also been observed that fresh eggs float horizontally on a 
denser liquid, those 4 to 6 days old at an angle of 20°, those 8 to lb days old at an angle of 
about 45°, and those 15 to 20 days old at an angle of 60° ■ 

The 'preservation of eggs is of considerable importance, since in summer eggs are abundant 
and cheap, while in winter they are scarce and cost double as much. A common means of 
preservation formerly employed consisted in immersing the eggs in water saturated with lime 
(which partially filled up the pores of the shell with calcium carbonate), but in this way they 
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From fresh blood (from the butcher's) pure albumin is separated with greater difficulty. 
The blood is first allowed to undergo spontaneous coagulation, the blood globules and other 
impurities thus collecting in a comiDact mass so as to allow of the ready decantation of 
the faintly coloured liquid serum containing the albumin ; or, after coagulation, the blood 
may be introduced immediately into a centrifugal separator (.s*ee p. 476). The centrifuged 
or decanted liquid is beaten (without dilution), filtered, decolorised with charcoal, and dried 
as above. In many cases decolorisation is ditticult, and the albumin has to be precipitated 
with lead acetate ; the decanted precipitate is washed and sus])endcd in water, which is 
then saturated with carbon dioxide, the lead c-arbonate being allowed to settle. The clear 
albumin solution is treated with a little hydrogen sulpliide, which removes traces of lead, 
and filtered, and the pure solution evaporated as with egg-albumin. 

According to Gcr. Pat. 143, 042, the serum-albumin is coagulated l)y nutans of salt, 
dissolved in ammonia and treated at the boiling-i)oint witli hydrogen peroxide, tlie excess of 
ammonia being subsequently did von off. The method described in, Eng. Pat. 10,227 (1905) 

• consists in treating the serum successively with hydrosulphite, acetic acid, and sodium 
acetate, the liquid being then neutralised with ammonia and evaporated as usual. 

Albumin is used in various industries : for pliotographic papers, in textile printing, in 
printing titles in gold-leaf on books, as a clarifying agent in wine-Tnaking (see p. 260), etc. 

Egg-albumin cost, before the war, a(icording to its degree of purity, £24 to £28 per 
quintal. Blackish blood-albumin was sold at 48.*?. to 6(Xs‘. per quintal, the dark at 88.s*., the 
pale at £5 to £8, and the pale powdered at 128.s. to 208.s\ 

(2) GLOBULINS (of plants or Phytoglobulins, Serum-globulin, Lactoglobulin, etc.) are 
insoluble in water but soluble in dilute acid or alkali. At 30"' they are precipitated unchanged 
completely by solutions of ammonium or magnesium sulphate and partly by sodium 
chloride solution. Their solutions are coagulated by heat. 

(3) NUCLEO-ALBUMINS (VitelUn, Casein, etc.) are acid in character and decompose 
carbonates ; they are slightly soluble in water, but dissolve with formation of salts in 
caustic soda or ammonia and are then coagulated neither by heat nor by alcohol. They 
contain phosphorus (0-85 per cent, in casein) but are distinct from the nucleo -proteins, 
which give xanthine bases among their decomposition products. Casein is found in milk 
(see p. 643) and is coagulated by rennet or by dilute acids at 50° ; it is soluble in borax or 
potassium carbonate and is rendered insoluble by formaldehyde. Converted into salts in 
various ways, it is placed on the market as a concentrated and readily digestible food 
('plas'moUf nulrose, troprm, etc.) ; it is mixed with mineral colouring- matters to make var- 
nishes. The hydrolysis of casein yields various amino-acids and complex tribasic acids 
(Skraup). Vegetable caserns are also known. 

To obtain pure casein in the laboratory, diluted skini-milk to wliich 0-5 per cent, of acetic 
acid has been added is heated to 55° to 60° and the precqjitated casein collected on cloth, 
washed well with water, redissolved in very dilute ammonia, decanted or filtered to remove 
the undissolved fat and nuclein and then rcprecipitated with acetic acid as at first. It is 
again collected on cloth, washed with alcohol and then with ether, and dried in a vacuum. 
Prepared in this way, it is free from fat, leaves less than 0-5 per cent, of ash and contains 
15*5 to 18 per cent, of nitrogen. .From ordinary casein a modification known as paracasein, 
containing 14*8 to 15 per cent, of nitrogen, may apparently be separated. Commercial 
casein (see p. 643) contains less than 3 per cent, of ash and less than 0*1 per cent, of fat, 
and costs 649. to 80.s. per quintal. Riegel (Ger. Pat. 117,979 of 1900) precipitates it in a 
highly pure state from milk by means of ethylsulphuric acid. Casein is detected on textiles 
-or paper by Adamkiewicz’s reaction, a drop of a mixture of glyoxylic and sulphuric acids 

acquire an unpleasant taste ; an improvement is effected by adding 5 per cent, of sodium chloride 
to the lime water. Others preserve them in pounded salt or in salt and bran, pointed end down, 
while others again smear them with wax, vaseline, and oil or tallow. Large quantities of eggs 
are now preserved for some months (May to November) by placing them in thin layers on wooden 
lattices in cold chambers, which are kept at a temperature of 1° to 2° and a humidity of 70° to 80°, 
and are well ventilated, preferably by means of an apparatus producing ozonised air. In certain 
cases good results are obtained by pre,serving the eggs in 10 per cent, sodium silicate solution, 
although such eggs often burst during subsequent boiling. A more coating of the silicate or of 
collodion is of little avail. For transport eggs are arranged in layers, with alternate layers of 
old straw, in wooden boxes. 

The value of the eggs imported into England was £80,000 in 1804, £8,000,000 in 1906, and 
£6,800,000 in 1910 (about £3,300,000 from Russia, £1,750,000 from Uenmark, £560,000 from 
Austria-Hungary, £420,000 from France, £360,000 from Italy, £200,000 from Germany), in 
addition to £3,800,000 from Ireland. 
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being placed on the surface, which is then gently heated over a llami’ : in prosoiiee of easoiii, 
the drop of liquid assumes a transitory violet-red colour. 

(4) PROTEINS WHICH COAGULATE (Fibrinogen, Myosin, otc.) are clistingiiinliod by 
exhibiting a first coagulation under the influence of certain cnzynies aud a further ooagiila,* 
tion by heat or absolute alcohol. 

(5) HISTONES (Globin, Nucleo-histone, etc.) contain siili)hur arid arc markodly haHic 
in character ; they are precipitated by alkalis, and in acid solution givc^ insoluble eonipouiKls 
with the albumins. Niicleo-liistones are obtained from the liMKiocytes of the tbynius gland 
and from the testes of certain fish. The protein part of the haunoglohin, molecule of fiit' rc'id 
blood corpuscles consists of a histone, globin. The liiatoucs liav(^ cjortaiu proptvrties in 
common with the peptones and albumoses. 

(6) PROTAMINES (Salmin, Clupein, Sturin, eta) do not coni-ain sulphur but (lontain 
up to 25 per cent, of nitrogen and are composed maiuly of diatnino-acirhs (arginine:) ; they 
are obtained from the spermatazoa of many fishes (salmon, luu’riug, Htiirgc^on, ot<f.). '^hhey 
and the histones are the least complex proteins. 

They are still more basic in character than the histones aud n^adily form platiiiicdiloridc's, 
sulphates, and picrates, which are all crystalline. They ar*(5 prccipitatc'cl by dilute 
alkalis. 


II. MODIFIED PROTEINS 

(1) ALBUMOSES and PEPTONES are derived from true ])r()t(‘iiis by various l.rans- 
formations. The albumoses are soluble and cannot be eoaguhitcHl, but arci ))r(Hiipit-ahlc 
by ammonium sulphate and other salts. The peptones are vegardtMi as the last (hutoiu posi- 
tion products of the proteins which give protein reactions .(the biuret reaction) ; on clc'c-oiUr 
position they give amino-acids without intermediate |)rodi i(!tH. 

(2) SALTS OF PROTEINS (Syntonins or Acid-albumins, Albuminates) ar(^ mark(^(lly 
acid in character. 


III. CONJUGATED PROTEINS (PROTEIDS) 


These represent combinations of proteins with other complex Huhstninu's, and a,r(< 
coagulable by alcohol. 

(1) HEMOGLOBIN is the colouring-matter of red hlood (!orpnHcI(\s and is rt^gardcvl as 
a protein combined with a colouring-niatter containing iron, siruHS wIumi (hdihrinat.iul 
blood is heated on a water-bath with sodium chloride aiul ae(‘f,i(i acid, the hannaglobiu is 
decomposed into albumin and Haematin, • OH. Tlu^ latt.(T is a brown Hub- 

stance containing 8 per cent, of iron, and by treatment with sodium (dilorich^ is traiisfornuHl 
into Hasmin, C 33 H 32 G 4 N 4 Fe • Cl, which forms charact(yiHii(\ r(‘<l(IiH]i brown, a<u'(uilar 
crystals. The constitution of haematin has been elucidated by work of N<'tH‘ki and 
Zaleski (1901), Ktister (1901, 1906, 1914), Willstatter, Knorr, Piloty, and M. hiH(dj(‘r ( I i) 1 1 , 
1912), and that of the hsematinic or h^matiniminic aci<l ohtaitu'd on oxidation n'udt'rs 


certain the presence of the pyrrole complex, NH 


-LU •U-CIh, 


UO • CJ • (111.. 


this yiedding 

suceme acid whea oxidised with bichromate or permaiigaimtc. TIk. hannoglohiti of vc'iii.uh 
blood M of considerable importance in respiration, as it comhinos viry readily witli atmo- 

traverses the hiiiffi) forming Oxyhsemoglobin, wiiit^ii is 
“ferial blood and carries the oxygen to the tisRuiw, aflcrwiwds retiirniog (,o tlm 
reiM. Blood-spots (even old ones) may be detected by IVichman.rs tost : to « m.lntio,! 

r ^ ^ ® 'Mirf then asniftll 

quantity of pure concentrated acetic acid, the liquid lieing luxated to boiling on a waloh 

glass and one or two drops of the hot solution pl^ed on a miorosoo hIh ml altew J te 

i. wSTol “Sf " "" "• "•* 

Ho.a-=t.to b. ,a„.tffl.a by fc 
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which colours alcoholic giiaiacol tincture or alkaline phenolphthalein previously decolorised 
by zinc dust or, better, the leuco-base of malachite green (F. Michel, 191 l)d 

T. Gigli (1910) states that a very sensitive reaction is given l)y a fresh mixture of 3 drops 
of benzidine (5 per cent, solution in acetic^ acid) and 2 drops of 3 per cent, hydrogen peroxide 
solution ; a blue coloration is given inimediately by a trace of blood. Bardach and Silber- 
stein (1910) propose the use of guaiacum rosin and sodium perborate. 

Oxyhaemoglobin has a composition dilTering little from that of the proteins, but it 
contains 0-4 per cent, of iron combined in the ferric state, as with haimin and ha^matin, 
whilst the reduction product of the latter, v'.e., haemoglobin, is a ferrous compound 
(W. Kiister, 1910). In a vacuum (or under the action of ammonium sulphide) it loses 
oxygon giving haemoglobin. 

Haemoglobin forms a red crystalline i)owder soluble in water and roprccipitable in the 
crystalline state by alcohol. Both luemoglobin and oxyhaemoglobin give characteristic 
absorption spectra. 

Haemoglobin and also its ash exert a catalytic action in certain combustion phenomena ; 
e.g., sugar moistened with a little human blood burns with great energy. 

When a current of carbonic oxide is passed into a solution of red oxyhaemoglobin 
(defibrinated blood) the oxygen is displaced and the liquid assumes a violet-red colour, 
carboxy}hoem.oglobin — which, can be obtained in bluish crystals 
— being formed. An aqueous solution of this compound 
(blood poisoned with carbonic oxide) gives two characteristic 
absorption bands between the D and E lines of the spectrum, 
and these bands do not unite or disappear — as hapijens in the 
case of oxyhaemoglobin — when a few drops of ammonium 
sulphide are added to the solution. Haemoglobin itself gives — Hfnmin crystals at 

a single absorption band between the D ahd E lines. magnifications. 

(2) NUCLEOPROTEINS or Nucleins have a iu'onounced acid character and are insoluble 
in water and acids, but soluble in alkali. They represent compounds of proteins with a 
Nucleic Acid, which is phosphoric acid neutralised partially by basic organic groups, such 
as xanthine, guanine, etc. The nucleins contain 5-7 per cent. P, 41 per cent. C, and 31 per 
cent. 0, and are hence sharply distinguished from true proteins although they give the same 
colour reactions. They form the fundamental constituents of cell nuclei. 

(3) GLUCOPROTEINS are acid in character and are formed of a protein combined with 
a sugar derivative. They are insoluble in water and with a little lime-water give neutral, 
frothy, and ropy solutions which are not coagulated by heat or by nitric acid. When 
hydrolysed with alkali or acid they yield sugar, j)eptones, and Syntonins. 

These compounds, which are poor in nitrogen (11*7 to 12*3 per cent.), include the 
Mucins, 

IV. ALBUMINOIDS 

Those constitute the fundamental parts of the cartilaginous tissues and epidermis of 
animals and comprise : 





^ Blood-spots may also bo detected by means of hydrogen peroxide : it is sometimes 
sufficient to press a piece of moistened filter-pa]3er on the dry blood-spot and then to immerse 
it in hydrogen peroxide solution, to obtain a copious evolution of oxygen. 

To ascertain from what animal the blood comes, and in general to discover if it is human 
blood, Uhlenhuth’s test (1909), based on the formation of different antitoxins in different animals 
{see p. 138), serves. Tristovitch and Bordet- (1899) showed, indeed, that if an extraneous serum 
{e.g.f human) is injected in several doses into the blood of an animal (e.</., a guinea-pig), the 
serum of this animal (antisermi) ultimately acquires the property of precipitating (or rendering 
turbid in the case of dilute serum or dilute blood) the blood of the animal which furnished the 
injected serum {e.g., man). If even a very dilute solution of blood (obtained, for instance, by 
extracting a dried blood-spot with a little water) is cleared by filtration and treated separately 
with different clear antisera to ascertain with which of them a turbidity is produced, it can 
be stated with certainty that the blood-spot was derived from the animal whose serum, when 
inj ected into the guinea-pig, produced the antiserum rendering the blood solution turbid. The 
test must be applied very carefully and with parallel control experiments ; it does not distinguish 
between the bloods of similar animals, e.g., hens and pigeons, sheep and goats, apes and men. 
The difference between various species becomes more evident when dilute solutions or, better, 
dilute blood and a little concentrated antiserum are employed. All these phenomena, studied 
by Uhlenhuth, and subsequently by others, are based on the precipitation of the albuminoid 
substances of the different sera {frecifitins), and they allow of the determination of the character 
of blood-spots 60 years old. Clear solutions and sterilised vessels are always used for the test. 
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(1) ELASTIN, which forms the elastic part of the tendons and li<>:anieuts, is insoluble 
in dilute acid or alkali, but with the latter loses the whole of its sulph ur. 

(2) KERATIN is the principal constituent of the nails, liorns, featlic^rs, epiderniis, 
hair, etc. It is insoluble in water, but when heated under pressure, best in pres(nie(^ of 
alkali, it dissolves with partial decomposition. It contains 4-5 per cent, of sulphur, wiiicdi 
is eliminated to some extent by boiling w'ater. 

With nitric acid it gives the yellow xanthoprotein reaction (.vce above, ycdlovv spots on 
skin treated with nitric acid). 

(3) The COLLAGENS are abundant in bones, hair, tendons, and cartilage. aii(‘y 
combine with water at the boiling-point and dissolve, lorming ordinary (jhie. or (jelaline, 
which is precipitated by tannin or by mercuric chloride aeidified with H('l but not by 
mineral acids. They contain stably combined sulphur. They consist, to th^^ cixtent oi 
85 per cent., of amino-acids (Skraup, Biehler and Bottcher, IhOO- li)IO), and, lik(^ the 
protamines, are true proteins containing methoxy- and azoniethyl-groups. Unlikx^ (^asdn, 
they give little glutamic acid on hydrolysis. On hydrolysing them wdtii eaustit^ l>a.ryt,a, 
E. Fischer and R. Boehner (1910) obtained ProHne { 2 )yrroU(Hne-a-e(rrhoxy aeid) as pr’iinary 
product; a-Amino-3-hydroxyvaleric Acid, which is also obtained from gelat-iiu^ do(‘H not 
give proline with baryta. By digesting gelatine with trypsin, Lcivcmc! (10 10) obtairu'd 
mainly Prolylglycocoll Anhydride. The absorptive power of the (lollagtuis for (‘ai’bon 
disulphide, which in presence of allmli leads to thiohydration, allows of tlun’r dillercmtiat ion 
from agglutinating substances (Sadikow, 1910) ; the agglutination of g(‘latin(^ is uoii only a 
disgregation of the collagen molecule, but also a condensation of the skkvehains. (h^latini^ 
which has undergone prolonged exposure to light loses some of its absoiptivt‘. [)ow(‘r for 
water owing to the formation of formaldehyde, which hardens the giut^ (Mcnsling, 1909). 
On hydrolytic decomposition, the collagens give glycocoll (while the albumins givt^ tyrosiia^ 
leucine, glutamic acid, and asparagined Very ’dilute solutions of ghu^ givt^, with boiling 


ijie prime materials an*, honeys and lude wasle, 
From bones the fat is lirst (,vrr. p. >180 


^ Manufacture of Glue and Gelatine, 
generally untanned and preserved with lime. 

and also Vol. I., p. 647), and the crushed bones men neatt'd lor a eou])i(^ oi imurs m a, inrg(^ 
autoclave vdth water and steam under pressure, so as to convert the o,s%s7'/a into soluhh^ g(iat in<^ ; 
this treatment is repeated two or three times, the linal more dilute solutions Ixang iih<‘( 1 for a 
subsequent operation. Batteries of autoclaves are generally used. Tla^ sohition oht, aim'd 
shows 12° to 14° on the glue-densimeter and is concentrated* in a vaeuiun (e.f/., in a Kc'stm'r 
apparatus, Vol. I., p. 563) to 45° to 46°, and then diseliarged intio zinc, moulds surroumhal hy 
cold water to solidify. In some cases, however, the hones and luauu^ also l,lu' glm^ an^ fnaxi 

from calcium ■nhosoliatc hv treatmenf. with fr»nr t.impH tliAiv wAiirm a ^ n i, 


bottomed vessel heated by steam, is rapidly converted into a solution of ghn^ According to 
Ger. Pat. 144,398, the calcium phosphate may be dissolved hy a(jue()us SO., iniHvr (only 

the treatment under pressure is patented). The solid blocks of gliu'. ar(^ tlum cut into suitabfo 
sizes and dried on wide-meshed nets arranged on trolleys, which ar('. placx'd in chamlx'rs i lirough 
which air at 25° to 30° is circulated by means of fans. If the air is ah()V(^ this t.('mperaturo 
the glue will melt, while if it is too dry the cakes are deformed. ( )n this aecount, and a, Iso lu'causo 
it would readily putrefy, glue is not made in summer. Dry bone-tike (uuiiains 15 to 20 p('r et'nt 
of water, the drying occupying 10 to 12 days. When the mineral part of thc^ hom's is dissolvu'd' 
by feOg or a mineral acid, gelaime remains. 

Skm-glue (leather glue) is prepared from hide-waste and also otlu'r waslo (m'rvu's, cartilaLre 
etc.) by defattmg with carbon disulphide and softening or swelling in, wator, which lil^'wiso 
removes impurities. It is then macerated for three weeks in a serii's of v('hh('1h eoniaining milk 
of lime vkich IS frequently renewed to eliminate any remaining fat, blood, It is then 

thoroughly washed m water and the last traces of lime (whi.J. wouhl TnaUo tin, gluo t.urlml) 
removed by m^ns of dilute hydrochloric acid, or, better, of sulplmr .lio.vido or phosphorio 
“iff ‘li's way IS treated with hot water ami Hfcatii iii wooden vcmhi'Ik 

with false bottoms, and the first sohrtions, showing densities of ](i“ to 20'' on t.lie glue-ileiminieler 

are concentrated to 20 to 22 m a single or multiple-cffct vaiuium apparntiw (nvr ii ndol 
s^mounted by a column with perforated discs to break up the froth, a. < are im )1 w • o 
set. Good results are now obtamed with Kestner coneentrators (.srr uhoM T d wad ' ‘ 1 

gives about one-third of its weight of dry glue. The finer (pialit Cs, liltere < lee ,h?r“ i , , 

nrorddTo'’uTlislntnd7hTdti"l"^^^ 

by successive treatments with dilute alkah™dutiod water and iLe ""'''''I 

ofVooIr waslundTwth ddditdrodddd! 

FM.glue is obtained from the well-pnrifiedswimmmg-hliuhJcr,, of various spe..i<.s of Acipn^n, 
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ammonium molybdate solutions, a characteristic precipitate and coloured solution, which 
may be applied to quantitative estimations (E. Schmidt, 1910). 

V. VARIOUS PROTEINS 

Spongin enters into the formation of sponges ; its hydrolytic products approximate 
more to those of the collagens than to those of the albumins, but tliey are more resistant 
to the action of soda and baryta than collagens- Cornein constitutes coral and gives 
leucine on hydrolysis. Fibroin and Sericin are obtained from silk (.syv: ]>. 8 L‘l) ; fibroin 
dissolves in energetic alkalis with elimination of ammonia and formation of Sericoin, and 
when completely hydrolysed it yields tyrosine and glycocoll but not leucine. 

The Enzymes (.see j)* T14) belong to the group of complex albumins. 


GLUCOSIDES AND OTHER SUBSTANCES OF UNCERTAIN 
OR UNKNOWN COMPOSITION 

Glucpsides have been defined and the synthesis of artificial glueosides described on 
pp. 530 and 531. They are compounds of aromatic or aliphatic compounds with carbo- 
hydrates. In vegetable organisms these glueosides form, according to Pfeifer, dilficultly 
dialysable substances which serve the plants as reserve material, gradually becoming 
utilisablc as they are decomposed by the various enzymes occurring in other cells. This 
was well shown by T, Weevers (1003 and 1908) for Salicin, which is decomposed (by emulsin) 
into glucose and saligenin (hydroxy benzyl alcohol), the latter being probably further 
transformed into a final product known as Catechol. The latter is a phenol found throughout 
the whole plant [e.g., Salix purpurea), and its quantity is inversely proportional to that of 
the salicin present ; it is possible that it reacts with, fresh quantities of glucose, regenerating 
salicin. Whilst the sugars are gradually utilised in the growth of tlic plant, the aromatic 
group (whicli serves as a reserve of carbon for bacteria but not for yeasts) is used in the 
continuous reconstruction of the glucoside. Thus plants arc able to prepare reserve materials 
in different ways : when the carbohydrates are not utilised, they are transformed into 
insoluble starch, or into glycogen, or into glueosides. 

AMYGDALIN, already mentioned on p. 136, has a composition corresponding with 
Co()H._i 7 ()iiN and forms colourless crystals which are soluble in water and melt at 200°. 
It is found in the stones of various fruits (cherries, peaches, bitter almonds, etc.) and in 
the leaves of the cheiTy-laurel. When hydrolysed by acids or enzymes {see p. 134) it yields 
dexti’ose, prussic acid, and bcnzaldehydc. 

SAPONIN, C.J 2 H 50 OJ 7 , is obtained from ^^aponaria root, quilaya bark, and the Indian 
chestnut. It is used for washing garments in place of soap, and is also employed to produce 
a persistent frotli {e.g., to give a head to beer). It is soluble in water, has an irritating 
taste and smell, and dissolves red blood corpuscles (is hence poisonous). It is extracted 


CHpot-ially of Acvjmiser sturio (sturgeon), by treatment with acid, lime, steam, water, etc. 
According to Ger. Pat. 131,315, the blubber of whales may also be used. Eish-glue costs double 
or treble as much as the best qualities of other glue. 

Liquid glue is obtained by the protracted heating of glue with its owui weight of water and 
one-fourth or one-third of its weight of hydrochloric, acetic, or nitric acid (the last at 35° Be. ; 
the nitrous fumes must be carried away by a good draught). F. Supf (Ger. Pat. 212,346 of 1908) 
obtains liquid glue by treating, say, 450 kilos of glue with 120 kilos of sodium naphthalene- 
sulphonate. 

Glue is analysed by determining the ash (2 to 3 per cent.) and the increase in weight caused 
by immersion for 12 hours in cold water (in which it should not dissolve), the best qualities 
absorbing most water and swelling. The ash of bone-glue has an almost neutral reaction, and 
chlorides and phosphates are found in its nitric acid solution. The ash of hide-glue does not 
melt, has an alkaline reaction, and contains little or no phosphoric acid. The aqueous solution 
of pure glue has a neutral or very faintly acid reaction, wdnle those of the more impure kinds are 
sometimes alkaline. Glue should be completely soluble in hot water, any undissolved part 
representing impurity. The moisture content of dry glue should not exceed 15 to 18 per cent, 
(lost at 105°). The* best qualities melt at the highest temperatures and the dropping-point 
may be determined by Ubbelohde’s apparatus (see p. 6 ), using a larger vessel. The relative 
adhesive powers of different glues may be estimated by preparing tepid solutions of equal 
concentrations, immersing pieces of cotton or woollen fabric (of equal weights and areas) in them 
for 2 or 3 minutes, centrifuging the fabrics at the same time in the same centrifuge, ironing 
them slightly with a hot iron, drying completely in an oven at 100 ° and then noting which of tbi? 
fabrics adheres best and longest to the fingers. 
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in various ways according to Ger. Pats. 116,591, 144,760, and 156,954. The crude product 
cost, before the war, ds. 6cZ. per kilo ; the purified, 205., and the puriss., 405. 

DIGITALIN, C35H56O14 (?); DIGITONIN, C07H40O14, and DIGITOXIN, C31H54O11, are 
the most important constituents of the foxglove {Digitalis purpurea) and are used in medi- 
cine, especially for diseases of the heart. Pure digitalin cost, before the war, lOci per 
gram, and crystallised digitoxin 20, s. per gram. 

SALICIN, C13H18O7 {see pp. 535, 677), is contained in several varieties of Salix, and on 
hydrolysis gives glucose and saligenin (see pp. 641, 677) ; with nitrous acid it forms 
.Helicin, -f H2O, which can also be obtained synthetically from glucose and 

salicylic aldehyde. 

uESCULIN, CigH^gOg, is obtained from horse-chestnut bark, and is the glucoside 

yCE : OH 

of .^SCULETIN (a Dihydroxycoumarin), CflHo(OH)o<f | , which is isomeric with 

CO 

daphnetin. 

POPULIN, CooHoaOg + 2H2O, is a Benzoylsalicin, and is obtained synthetically from 
salicin and benzoyl chloride ; it occurs naturally in Po'jndus. 

HESPERIDIN, C22H0QO12, occurs abundantly in the bitter orange, and on decom- 
position gives phloroglucinol, glucose, and Ferulic Acid, which is the monomethyl ether of 


Caffeic Acid, HO< 



>— CH : CH ' COoH. 


PHLORETIN, C15H14O5, and its glucoside, PHLORIDZIN, C2iH2,iOio, are found in 
plants, and in cases of glycosuria in animals. 

IRIDIN, C24H2 (}Oi 3, is found in the roots of the Florentine iris and yields Irigenin and 
glucose on hydrolysis. 

ARBUTIN, CioHigOy, occurs in the leaves of the ])car-berry and gives glucose and 
hydroquinone on hydrolysis. Methylarbutin gives glucose and mcthylliydroquinono. 

CONIFERIN, CigHaPa -j- (see p. 678). 

SINIGRIN (Myronic Acid), ; hydrolysis of its potassium salt, which occurs 

in black mustard seed, gives glucose, potassium bisulphate, and allyl mustard oil. 

SANTONIN, Ci5Hij,03 ; its constitution has been studied more especially by Cannizzaro 
and his pupils. It is a naphthalene derivative and is found in worm-seed (santonica). 

ALOIN, Cj^HigOy, an anthracene derivative, occurs in aloes and is a strong [nirgative. 

LECITHIN (composition, see pp. 462, 860) is a charact(U*istic cotnponont of egg-yolk 
and of brain and nerve matter and is a crystaUine wa.xy substance, whic.h diBsolves in 
alcohol or ether and with water forms an opalescent liquid. Wliori hydrolysed it yields 
glycerophosphoric, oleic, and palmitic acids, together with clmline, and it may therefore be 
regarded as a glyceride {see pp. 218, 460). 

Considerable use has been made of it (and also of bromo- and iodo-lcHuthin) in recent 
years as a medicine. Lecithin is extracted on the large scale from egg-yolk, and new 
processes are described in Fr. Pats. 371,391 and 406,634 of 1908. Pure lecithin costs up 
to £8 per kilo. 

CEREBRIN, occurs in the nerves. 

lODOTHYRIN {see Vol. I., p. 162) is the iodine compound of the thyroid gland. 

Bile Compounds include TAUROCHOLIC ACID, CogHi^O^NS, and GLYCOCHOLIC 
ACID, CogHigOgN, as sodium salts. When decomposed by alkali, both acids yield Cholic 
Acid, OH ■ C2 xH 32(CH2 • OH)o(COaH), glycine and taurine. Bile also contains colouring- 
matters such as BILIVERDIN, b“iLIFUCHSIN, and BILIRUBIN, CigHi^O^No. 

CANTHARIDIN, C10H12O4, occurring in cantharidcs, causes blistering of the skin, and 
sublimes in thin scales. 

CHITIN forms the skeletal matter of crustaceans. It is insoluble in alkali (unlike 
keratin) and when hydrolysed by acid gives a glucosamine. Fusion with potash at 184° 
yields acetic acid and Chitosan, which also forms the glucosamine with acid, 

CHOLESTEROL, C27H4gO, occurs in many plants and animals (that of plants is called 
Phytosterol), generally together with fats and oils ; certain physical diiferences but virtually 
no differences in chemical behaviour are observable in products of different origin. Its 
constitution has not been definitely established, hut, owing more especially to the investi- 
gations of A, Windaus,, many of its component groups have been ascertained. A doubt 
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whether the complex contained one or two double linldngs formerly existed, but the addi- 
tion of ozone (Molinari and Fenaroli, 1908) shows the presence of two such linkings in both 
phytosterols and other cholesterols. * 

It forms shining scales melting at 147°, and in constitution it resembles the terpenes 
more than the substances of any other group, but in all probability it does not contain 
benzene groujos. Minimal quantities of cholesterol may be detected by Tschugajew’s 
reaction, which consists in the formation of a more or less intense red coloration when a 
small quantity of a substance containing cholesterol is poured into fused anhydrous tri- 
chloroacetic acid. In alcoholic solution, cholesterol and phytosterol (but not their ethers) 
form an insoluble compound with Digitonin ; this reaction serves for the estimation of these 
substances and for their separation from other animal and vegetable organic compounds, 
such as hydrocarbons, etc. 

VITAMINS.^- The constitution of these compounds has not yet been determined, but 
they appear to be alkaloidal in character and to contain heterocyclic closed chain groupings. 
They are obtained from various animal glands, from seeds and bran and from beer yeast 
(which derives it from the malt) by extraction with alcohol slightly acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid, the extract being concentrated in a vacuum, taken up with hot water and 
jirecipitated with phosjihotungstic acid. The precipitate is treated with barium hydroxide, 
and the filtrate concentrated, dissolved in. alcohol and precipitated by means of mercuric 
chloride. Precipitation of the filtrate with silver nitrate then yields a crystallised base 
melting at 233°, which may be resolved by repeated crystallisation into three other bases of 
different melting-points. The mixture of the three bases is the most active, and in two or 
three hours cures pigeons affected with polyneuritis. This mixture, analysis of which 
indicates the formula, is soluble in alcohol or water, resists the action of dilute 

sulphuric acid (even 10 per cent.), dialyses easily, is sensitive to heat (90° or, rarely, 120°) 
or alkali, is absorbed by charcoal and by certain precipitated alumina (in preparing vitamins, 
these are separated from the liquids by centrifugation and not by filtration). With phos- 
photungstic or phosphomolybdic acid, crude vitamins give the reactions of uric acid. They 
do not usually occur free in nature, but are liberated on hydrolysis (even with 10 per cent, 
sulphuric acid) in an active condition. Gaglio found that human urine contains a vitamin 
which rapidly cures polyneuritis in pigeons. 

WJien hydrolysed, both Funk’s vitamin and the oryzanin separated from rice husks by 
Suzuki, Shimamura and Odake yield choline, glucose and nicotinic acid. Also Drummond 
and Funk showed that vitamins are pyridine derivatives. In some cases, e.g., with hydrogen 
peroxide, they act as catalysts. 

Mammals arc incapable of producing vitamins and those present in the milk are derived 
from the food. Vitamins in excess are harmless to the human organism. Bottomley and 
Mockericlgo gave the name auxvmmies or oxvmo7ies to species of vitamin which are pro- 
duced during the fermentation of peat and facilitate the development of the nitrogen 
bacteria of the soil. 

The study of vitamins is still in its infancy and many points connected with them 
remain controversial. 

^ 0. Funk gave the name vitamin to a substance which may be extracted from rice bran 
and beer yeast and is capable of curing the disease known as beri-beri. In Java in 1896 Eijkman 
found that 28 per cent, of the prisoners fed on decorticated (polished) rice suffered from this 
disease, whereas the proportion was only 0-01 per cent, among those fed with whole rice 
{see p. 595). A similar phenomenon occurs with fowls, pigeons and rats, which are cured by 
simple administration of either whole rice or its bran. In 1910 Breaudat and also Stepp 
confirmed Eijkman’s results and showed that vitamins and lipoids (see p. 746) are not identical. 
McCollum and Davis (1915) maintained that, for regular and equilibrated growth of the animal 
organism, the food must contain two special substances which they term factor A, or 
antixerophthahniG vifmnin (soluble in fats, but hydrolysable only with difficulty), and factor B 
(insoluble in fats, but soluble in alcohol or water).’ The latter corresponds with Funk’s vitamin 
and occurs moro or less abundantly in animal and vegetable foodstuffs ; it abounds in milk 
and its products, egg-yolk, wheat, beans and soja beans, being localised especially in the cuticle 
or husk of seeds and in the embryo, but lacking in the starch. 

Want of factor A (normally found in the lipoids of the glandular tissues, e.g., the testicles, 
ovary, liver, etc., and in the leaves of cauliflower, clover, etc.) produces in adults xerophthalmia, 
and in the young rickets. 

JScurvy is due to lack or deficiency of a specific vitamin occurring largely in fresh or germinating 
vegetables and in lemon or orange juice (it decomposes jbo 100°). Funk obtained 
iin anti -scorbutic vitamin which, protects man f rom*?'^’9l5rv7^n^d ^ber^^^ and an anti -beri-beri 
vitamin ; the latter is possibly formed by scissfbn ofi •stable), and abounds in 

oats, wheat and yeast and protects the orgarifsm scurvy, which is, 

indeed, the more common. Moist oats (#heat, peas) are anti-beri-beric>and on germination 
become anti-scorbutic. The relatipn of vitamins to pellagra is still very uT^^%taiu. 






Abrin, 138 ' . - 

Abrus prsecatorius, 138 
Acacia, 690 
Acenapbthene, 730 
Acer saccliarinum nigrum, 540 
Acetaldehyde, 250, 670 
Estimation, 251 
Acetals, 245, 534 
Acetamide, 421 
Acetamidine, 426 
Acetamido -chloride, 425 
Acetanihde, 661 
Acetate, Amyl, 459 
Cellulose, 381, 599 
Ethyl, 459 
Acetates, 345 — 348 
Acetic anhydride, 380 
Acetifiers, 342 
Acetimino-chloride, 425 
Acetiminothiomethvl hydriodide, 425 
Acetins, 257, 274 
Acetoacetaldehyde, 399 
Acetobromamide, 420 
Acetochlorhexoses, 535 
Acetometers, 344 
Acetonamines, 252 
Acetone, 129, 254 
Acetonealcohol, 397 
Acetone-chloroform, 119 
Acetonitrile, 238 
Acetonylacetone, 399 
Acetophenone, 675 
Acetophenoneacetone, 676 
Acetoxime, 253 
Acetyl chloride, 379 
cyanide, 395 
iodide, 380 
number, 224 
sulphide, 419 
Acetylacetone, 398 
Acetylcarbinol, 397 
Acetylcellulose, 381 
Acetylene, 111 

hydrocarbons, 110 
Acetylethylamine, 420 
AcetylglycocoU, 424 
Acetylhydrazides, 426 
Acetylides, 110, 361 
Acetyl-p-phenetidine, 666 
Acetylurea, 433 
Aciaminoanthraquinones, 789 
Acianilides, 656 
Acichlorides, 379 
Acid, Abietic, 206, 707 

Acetaldehydedisulphonic, 257 
Acetic, 328 
Acetoacetic, 396 
Acetonediacetic, 411 
Acetonedicarboxylic, 411 
Acetonetricarboxylic, 419 
Acetonic, 389 
Aceturic, 385, 424 
Acetylenecarboxylic, 361 
Acetylenedicarboxylic, 376 
Acetylsalicylic, 687 
Aconitic, 376, 411 
Acridic, 754 
Acrylic, 354 
Adipic, 357, 362, 730 
Alkylphosphonic, 242 
Allanturic, 435 
Allocnjuamjc^ 683 
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rAcid^^'Alfocmtonic, 355 
! MiopKanie, 433 

Alloxanie, 435 
7-AIlylbutyric, 357 
Allylsuccinic, 373 
Amino G, 729 
Amino R, 729 
Aminoacetic, 379, 385, 423 
o-Aminobenzoic, 682 
Aminoethylsulplionic, 257 
a-Aminogiutaric, 424 
a-Amino-;8-hydroxy])ro])i()nic, 424 
a-Amino-5-hydroxyvaleric, 864 
a-Aminoisocaproic, 424 
Aminonaphthalcnetrisiil[)honie, 729 
Aminonaphtholdisulphonic, 729 
Aminonaphtliolsulphonic, 729 
a- AmiiKDpropio nic , 42 3 
Aminosuccinic, 424 
a-Amino-j8-thiolactic, 396 
Amylacetylenccarboxylit!, 360 
Amylmalonic, 369 
Angelic, 356 
Anilidoacetic, 661 
Anisic, 681, 687 
Anthraflavinic, 733 
Anthranilic, 682, 762 
Arabonic, 392, 527 
Aracliidic, 320, 493 
Aa])artic, 424 
Atropic, G8I 
Azelaic, 365, 372 
Azosalicylic, 682 
Azulmic, 427 
Barbituric, 435, 437 
Behenic, 320 
Beheiiolic, 360, 362 
Benzenehcxacarboxylic, 678, 685 
BenzenestcaroHulplu )nic, 508 
Benzenesiilphonic, 621, 637, 640 
Benzhydroxamic, (J81 
Benzilic, 720 
Benzoic, 680 
Benzoylacctic, 681 
Benzoylformic, 681 
Bornylenecarboxylic!, 7 17 
Brassidic, 360 
Brassylic, 360, 365 
Bromosuccinic, 374 
Butylacetylcneearboxylic, 36() 
But3dfumaric, 373 
Butylmaleic, 373 
Butylmalonic, 369 
Butylsuccinic, 371 
Butyric, 348 
Cacoclylic, 242 
Caffeic, 689, 866 
Calfetannic, 438 
Camj)lioric, 71(> 

Camphoronic, 376, 716 
Capric, 350 
Caproic, 349 
Gaprylio, 349 
Carbamic, 431 
Garbarainic, 431 
Garbolic, 638 
o-Carboxycinnamic, 728 
o-Carboxyhycl rocinnamic, 730 
Garminic, 793 
Gerotic, 351, 462 
Getylmalonic, 369 
Chaulnioogric, 473 
S6S 
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Acid, Clieiidonic, 74^ 

Cliloroacetic, 370 
Chlorobenzoic, ()82 
a- (/3-> 7') Clilt)robutyric, 378 
Chlorocarbonic, 431 
a-, {^’) Chloropropionic, 378 
Cholic, 806 
Chromotrope, 729 
Cinchoineronic, 743, 755 
Cinchonic, 754 
Cinnamic, 078, 081, 083 
Citraconie, 22, 375 
Citramalic, 400 
Citric, 412 
Citronellic, 357 
Citrylidcnoacctic, 304 
Clove’s, 729 
Clnpanoc Ionic, 47 8 
Comanic, 743 
Conmalinic, 743 
Coumaric, 081, 088 
Coumarinic, 088 
Crotonic, 22, 354 
Cuminic, 081, 083 
Cyanic, 427 
Cyanoacetic, 377 
Cyanuric, 428, 431 
Cyclogcranic, 303 
Dahl’s, 729 

Decamethylenecl icarboxylic, 305 
Decoic, 350 

Dehydrounclcccnoic, 30 1 
Desoxalic, 41 9 
Diacotosuccini(5, 41 1 
Diacctylenedicarboxy lie, 37 (5 
Diacotylglntaric, 41 1 
Dialkylx)lu)sph( )nic, 242 
Diallylacetic, 303 
Dialuric, 435 
Diarninocaproic, 392 
Diaminostilbeiu'diHulphoMic, 722 
5-l)ianunovaleri(!, 392 
Diatercbinic, 400 
DiazobonzenoHulplK )nic, 071 
Dibasic quinolinic, 753 
Dibcnzhyclroxani let, 054 
/By-Dibroinobutyric, 355 
/3;0-Dibromopropionic, 378 
Dicctylmalonic, 305) 

Dichloraceti c, ,3 7 8 
aa- (ajSdDichloroprojhonit!,. 378 
Dicthylbarbitiiric, 74() 
Dicthylmalcic!, 373 
Diet!) yhn alon ic, 3 05 ) 

Diethylsuccinic, 371 
Digallic, 089 
Diglycollic, 384 
a/3-Dihyclroxy butyric, 355 
Di h y d r oxy ly i alo ni c , 41 0 
ay3-Dihydroxyprox)ionic, 392 
Dihydroxystoaric, 359, 390, 392 
Dihydxoxy tartaric, 4 1 1 
Diisoamylmalonic, 309 
Diisobutylmalonic , 3 09 
Diisobutylsuccinic, 371 
Dimethylacetic, 349 
a/3-Dimethylacrylic, 356 
Dimethylaracnic, 242 
Dimethylfumaric, 375 
oa- (ay-, 77-) Dimcthylitaconic, 373 - 
Dimethylmaleic, 375 
Dimethylmalonic, 369 
Dimethyloxaminic, 240 
Dimethylparabanic, 436 
Dimethylpseudouric, 436 
Dimethylsnccinic, 371 
Dimethyltrihydroxycinnamic, 750 


Acid, Di nicotinic, 743 

Din itroben zoic, 652, 701 

D i niti’on aphth al enosu 1 p h o n ic , 778 

Di o c ty hnalonic , 3 (>9 

Diplienic, 719, 730 

Diplienylacetic, 720 

Dijdieny Icarboxylic, 670 

Dipicolinic, 743 

Di i)ro])yhnaloni(;, 3(59 

1 )i propyl succinic, 37 1 

Dithiocarbainic, 434 

Di thiocar l)( )nic, 4 33 

Ditliiocarbonylic, 433 

Dod(H!aiucthylene<lica,rboxyli(‘, 305 

Duronccarboxylic, (58 1 

Dnrylic, 081 

Kbeosteari(:, 364 

Dlaidic, 359 

Kriicic, 3(5{) 

Drythric, 392 
Ktbanctricarboxylic, 41 1 
Dtbanthiolic, 419 
4]tb anth i( )lth iol ic, 4 1 9 
Kthylacetylencciarhoxylic, 360 
Ethylcarbonio, 431 
D tl lylencam inosul ] )hoi i i c, 424 
Kthylenelactic, 385) 
Ethylcncsuccinic, 370 
Dthylfuinaric, 373 
JOthylhydroxainic, 427 
Dthyliciencacetic, 355 
lithylidenclactic, 386 
Ethylidcneprox)ionic, 356 
Ethylidenesuccinic, 371 
EthyliRO])ro])ylinalonic, 309 
a- (7-) Ethylitaconic, 373 
Ethylinalok^, 373 
Etbylmalonic, 369 
E thylm cthylacctic, 349 
Etbylnitric, 230 
Ethylsuccinic, 371 
Ethylsulplumic, 235 
Ethylsidx)huric, 108, 235 
Ethylsxdjyhurous, 235 
Euxanthinic, 793 
Eerulic, 089, 860 
Elavcanhydric, 427 
Eorniic, 324 

Eormothiohydroxamic, 429 
Eormylacctic, 393 
Eulminic, 428 
Eumaric, 22, 374 
‘C, 729 

Calactonic, 392, 534 
Callic, 681, 688 
Gal lolyl gallic, 689 
Gallotannic, 689 
Gcranic, 358, 303 
Glucohei)tonic, 393 
Gluconic, 392, 531 
Glutaconic, 375 
Glutamic, 424 
Glutaric, 306, 372 
Glyceric, 220, 392 
Glycerophosijhoric, 258 
Glycocholic, 800 
Glycolgly collie, 384 
Glycollic, 379, 384 ^ 
Glycolsulpliuric, 256 
Glycoluric, 433 
Glycuronic, 393 
Glyoxylic, 393 
Gulonic, 392 
H, 729 

Hsematinic, 862 
Hemellitic, 681 
Hemimellitic, 685 
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Acid, Heptoic, 349 

Heptylacetyleiiecarboxylic, 3G0 
Heptylsuccinic, 371 
Hexahydroxystearic, 3G4 
Hexamethylenecarboxylic, 702 
Hexantetroloic, 392 
Hexylacetylenecarboxylic, 360 
Hexylsuccinic, 371 
Hippuric, 423, 680, 682 
Homocamplioric, 716 
Hydantoic, 433, 435 
Hydnocarpic, 473 
Hydi’acrylic, 389 
Hydratropic, 681 
Hydrazoic, 426, 434, 671 
Hydrochelidonic, 411 
Hydrocinnamic, 681 
Hydrocyanic, 427 
Hydromellitic, 686 
Hydromucic, 373 
Hydromncomc, 375 
Hydroparacoumaric, 681 
Hydroxyacetic, 379, 384 
)3“Hydroxyacrylic, 390, 393 
Hydroxybenzoic, 681, 686 
a- (/3-) Hydroxy butyric, 380 
a-Hydroxycaproic, 389 
o-Hydroxycinnamic, 688 
Hydroxycitric, 419 
Hydroxyetliylsulphonic, 257 
Hydroxygallolylgallic, 689 
a- (j3-) Hydroxyglutaric, 400 
a-Hydroxyisobutyric, 389 
a*Hydroxyisovaleric, 389 
Hydroxymalonic, 399 
Hydroxymetliylsulphonic, 257 
a-Hydroxymyristic, 389 
Hydroxyoleic, 390 
a-Hydroxypalmitic, 389 
y0-Hydroxypelargonic, 390 
p-Hydroxyphenylacetic, 687, 860 
a-Hydroxypropionic, 386 
j8-Hydroxypropionic, 389 
a-Hydroxystearic, 389, 506, 507 
Hydroxysuccinic, 399 
Hydroxytoluic, 681 
a-Hydroxy valeric, 389 
Hypogaeic, 358 
Ichthyolsulphonic, 103 
Idonic, 392 

Iminodithiocarbamic, 433 
Iminodithiocarbonic, 433 
Iminothiocarbamic, 433 
Indoxylic, 756, 762 
;3-Iodopropionic, 378 
Isatic, 756 
Isatinic, 756 
Isethionic, 257 
Isoamylmalonic, 369 
Isoanthraflavinic, 733 
Isobutylaticonic, 375 
Tsobutylfumaric, 373 
Isobutylmaleic, 373 
Isobutylmalonic, 369 
Isobutylsuccinic, 371 
Isobut;yTric, 349 
Isocinchomeronic, 743 
Isocinnamic, 683 
Isocrotonic, 22, 355 
Isocyanic, 427 
Isodurenecarboxylic, 681 
Isodurylic, 681 
Isoerucic, 360 
a-(-^}IsofulmirLuric, 429 
Isolinolenic, 364 
Isonicotinic, 742 
Iso -oleic, 359 


Acid, Isuplitlialic, 621, 685 

Isopropylacetyleiiecarboxylic, 360 
Isopropylfumaric, 373 
7-Isopropylitaconic, 373 
Isopropylmaleic, 373 
Isopropylmalonic, 369 
Isoj)urpuric, 665 
Isosaccharinic, 392 
Isosuccinic, 371 
Isotrachylolic, 495 
Isovaleric, 349 
Itaconic, 374 
Itamalic, 400 
J, 720 

Jecorinic, 364 
;8-Ketobutyric, 396 
Lactic, 383, 386 
Lactobionic, 536 
*Lanugic, 807 
Laurie, 320, 350, 362 
Leucinic, 389 
Levulinic, 390, 397, 530 
Ligiiic, 602 
Lignoceric, 320, 493 
Linolenic, 364 
Linolic, 363 
Lupulinic, 194 
Lutidinic, 743 
Lyxonic, 392 
Malamic, 421 
Maleic, 374 
Malic, 399, 421 
Malonic, 368, 437 
Maltobionic, 536 
Maudelic, 681, 688 
d-Mannonic, 392, 534 
t^-Mannosaecharic, 534 
Margaric, 350 
Meconic, 743, 750 
Melissic, 351 
Mellitic, 634, 685 
Mellophanic, 685 
Mesaconic, 22, 374 
Mesitylenecarboxylic, 681 
Mesitylenic, 681 
Mesotartaric, 401 
Mesoxalic, 399, 410 
Metacry lie, 356 
Metasaccharinic, 392 
Methionic, 228, 257 
Methylacetylenocarboxylic, 360 
a-Methylacrylic, 356 
;3-Metliylacrylic, 355 
^-Methyladipic, 372 
Methylbutylmalonic, 369 
1 -Methylcyclohexylidene-4-acetic, 20 
Methylenedisulphonic, 257 
7-Metbylene-7-methylpyrotartaric, 373 
Methylenesuccinic, 374 
Methylethylglycollic, 389 
Methylethylitaconic, 373 
Methylethylmaleic, 373 
Methylethylmalonic, 369 
Methylfuniaric, 374 
Methylisobutylmalonic, 369 
Methylisopropylmaleic, 373 
Methylisopropylmalonic, 369 
a- (7-) Methyiitaconic, 373 
Methylmaleic, 374 
Methylmalonic, 369 
Methylmethyleneacetic, 350 
Methylpropiolic, 361 
Methylx)ropylmaleic, 373 
Methylpropylmalonic, 369 
Methylsuccinic, 371 
Monochloroacetic, 379, 383 
Monothiocarbamic, 433 
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Acid, Monothiocarboixic, 431} 

M onoth iocarbonyla tm ic, 433 
Monothiocarbonvlic, 433 
Mucic, 410, 527^534 
Muconic, 376 
Myristic, 350 
Myronic, 866 

Naphthalenesulphonic, 728 

Napbthalic, 730 

Naphthioiiic, 729 

Naphtholcarboxylic, 728 

Naphtboldisnlphonic, 72S) 

Naphtlioltrisulphonic, 72i) 

Naphthylaminedisulphonie, 729 

Naphthylaminesiilphonic, 727, 729 

Naphthylonodianiiriedisul phonic, 727 

Naphthylenediaminctrlsn Iplionic, 727 

Noville-Winther, 728 

Nicotip, 742 

Nicotinic, 742 

m-Nitrobonzoic, 682, 701 

o-Nitrocinnamic, 761 

Nitrohydroxylaminic, 246 

o-Nitrophenylacetic, 760 

o>Nitrophenylpropiolio, 684, 761 

Nonoic, 349, 360 

Nonylacotylenecarboxy'lic, 360 

Nucleic, 863 

Ginaixthic, 349 

Oleic, 358 

A«^- Oleic, 359 

Orsellinic, 681 

Oxalacotic, 410 

Oxalic, 366 

Oxaluric, 435 

Oxamic, 421 

o-Oxysodiobcnzoic, 686 

Palmitic, 350, 506 

Parabanic, 435, 436 

Paralactic, 389 

Paraaaccharini(^, 392 

Paratartaric, 401 

Pectic, 555 

Pectosinic, 555 

iPelargonic, 349 , 

l^ontadecoic, 320 

Pentamethy Ibenz oic, 6 8 1 

Pontamotliyldigalli(‘., 690 

Pentamethy lencacotic, 702 

Pentamethylenecarboxylic, 702 

Pentylmalonic, 369 

Perinaphthalenedicarboxylic, 725 

Perthiocyanic, 429 

Phellonic, 615 

^ - Phenanthr enecarboxyl ic ,735 
Phonylacetic, 679, 681, 683 
Phonylaminoacetic, 661 
a-Phonyl-)8-hydroxypropioiiic, 749 
a-Phenyl-o-nitrocinnamic, 735 
Phenylene-o-dicarboxylic, 684 
Phenylglycine- o - car boxy lie ,761 
Phenylpropiolic, 634, 678, 681, 684 
Phenylsulphaminic, 661 
Phenylsulphuric, 643 
Phloroglucinoltricarboxylic, 646 
Phthalic, 684 
Picolinic, 742 
Picramic, 665 
Picric, 303, 664, 778 
Pimaric, 707 
Pimelic, 365, 617 
Pinonic, 707 

Piperic (piperinic), 678, 689, 743 
Piperonylic, 687 
Pivalic, 349 ^ 

Prehnitic, 685 
Prehnitinecarboxylic, 681 


Acid, Prelmitylic, 681 

as. Propane tricarboxylic, 411 

s. Propanetricarboxylic, 376, 411 

l*ropargylic, 361 

Pi’oixinoic, 361 

Propiolic, 361 

Propionic, 348 

Propylacetyleiiecarboxylic, 360 
Propylfumaric, 373 
Propylitaconic, 373 
Propylmaleic, 373 
Propylmal onic, 3 69 
Propylsnccinic, 371 
Protalbinic, 759 
Protocatecihuic, 681, 687 
Pseudonric, 437 
Purpuric, 435 
j3-Pyridinesulplumic, 742 
Pyrocinchonic, 375 
Pyrogallic, 645 
Pyroligneous, 335 
Pyromeconic, 743 
Pyromellitic, 685 
Pyromucic, 737 
Pyrotartaric, 372 
Pyroterebic, 357 
Pyrroglutamic, 739 
a*Pyrrolidmecarboxylic, 739, 864 
a'-Pyrrolidoue-a-carboxylic, 739 
Pyruvic, 383, 396 
Quinic, 702, 752, 754 
Quinolinecarboxylic, 754 
Quinoline-a : j8-dicarboxylic, 754 
Quinolinic, 743 
K, 729 

Racemic, 21, 400 
Rhamnoixexonic, 393 
Rliodanic, 429 
Rhodinic, 358 
Ribonic, 392 
Ricinelaidinic, 390 
Ricinisoleic, 494 
Ricinoleic, 390, 494 
Ricinoloinsulphonic, 390 
Roccellic, 365 
Rosolic, 721, 765, 784 
Rubeanhydric, 427 
Ruberythric, 734 
Rufigallic, 733 
Saccharic, 410, 531 
Saccharinic, 392 
Salicylic, 212, 680, 681, 686 
Santalic, 793 
Sarcolactic, 389 
Sativic, 364 
Schaffer’s, 729 
Sebacic, 358, 365, 372 
Sinapic, 750 
Sorbic, 363 
Sozolic, 667 
Stearic, 350 
Stearolic, 358, 362 
Suberic, 365, 372, 617 
Succinamic, 421 
Succinic, 370 
Sulphanilic, 637 
Sulpho-oleic, 505 
Talonic, 392 
Tannic, 689 
Tariric, 362 
Tartaric, 21, 400 
Artificial, 410 
Manufacture, 407 
Tartronic, 220, 399 
Taurocholic, 257, 424, 866 
Telfairic, 364 
Teraconic, 373 
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Acid, Teracrylic, 357 
Terebic, 357, 715 
Terebinic, 400, 707 
Terephthalic, 685, 707 
Terpenjdic, 357 
Tetrabromostearic, 364 
Tetracetylenedicarboxylic, 376 
Tetrabydroxybexahydrobenzoic, 702 
Tetrabydroxystearic, 364 
Tetrolic, 356, 361 
Tbioacetic, 419 
Tbiocyanic, 429 
Tbiocyanuric, 429 
Tiglic, 357 
Toluic, 681 
Tracbylolic, 495 
Tricarballylic, 363, 376, 411 
Trichloroacetic, 378 
Tribydroxybenzoic, 688 
Tribydroxyglutaric, 410, 528 
Tribydroxyisobutyric, 525 
Trimellitic, 685 
Trimesic, 393, 685 
Trimetbylacetic, 349 
Trimetbylenedicarboxylic, 616 
aaj3 -Trimetbyltricar ballylic, 376 
Trinitrobenzoic, 682, 701 
Trithiocarbonic, 433 
Tropic, 681, 749 
Umbellic, 689 
XJndecenoic, 358 
Undecoic, 350 
XJndecolic, 361 
Uric, 435, 740 
' Valeric, 349 
Vanillic, 687 
Veratric, 687 
Vinylacetic, 354 
j8-Vinylacrylic, 363 
Violuric, 437 
Xantbic, 434 
Xantbonic, 434 
Xybc, 681 
Xylonic, 392, 527 

Acid-albumins, 858, 862 

Acid halides, 379 

Acidol, 424 

Acids, Affinity constants, 321 

Heat of neutralisation of organic, 26 
Alkylsulphonic, 233 
Alkylsulpburic, 235 
Amino, 422 
Aminobenzoic, 682 
Antbracenecarboxylic, 733 
Antbracenesulpbonic, 733 
Anthraquinonesulpbonic, 733 
Aromatic, 671, 678 
Azobenzoie, 682 
Benzenedicarboxylic, 678 
Benzenetetracarboxylic, 685 
Benzenetricarboxylic, 678, 685 
Benzoylbenzoic, 720 
Diazobenzoic, 682 
Dibasic, 234, 684 
Dibydroxybenzoic, 687 
Dibydroxycinnamic, 689 
Dihydroxystearic, 389 
Diolefinedicarboxylic, 376 
Diphenylcarboxylic, 719 
Dipbenylsulphonic, 719 
Halogenated, 377 
Heptonic, 393 
Hexabromostearie, 364 
Hexahydroxy stearic, 364 
Hexonic, 392, 524 
Homoaspartic, 425 
Hydropbtbalic, 701 


Acids, Hydroxamic, 246, 427 
Hydroximic, 427 
Hydroxy, 383 
Hydroxybenzoic, 687 
Hy droxynaphth alenecarboxy lie ,726 
Hydroxynaphthoic, 730 
Hydroxy olelinecarboxylic, 389 
Hydroxypyridinecarboxylic, 743 
Insoluble fatty, 461 
a-Ketonic, 395 
j8-Ketonic, 395 
7 -Ketonic, 396 
Ketonic dibasic, 410 
Lactic, 20, 385 
Liquid fatty, 492 
Monobasic, 234, 680 
Monobasic aldebydic, 393 
Monobasic ketonic, 394 
Naplitbalenesulphonic, 728 
Naphthenic, 702 
Naphthoic, 730 
Naphtholsulpbonic, 729, 780 
Nitrated benzoic, 701 
Olefinecarboxylic, 351 
Olefinedicarboxylic, 373 
Pentacarboxylic, 743 
Pentoic, 524 
Phenolic, 679 _ 

Pbenolsulphonic, 643, 667 
Phthalic, 678, 684 
Polybasic aromatic, 684 
Polybasic fatty, 364 
Pyridinecarboxylic, 742, 743 
Pyrotartaric, 372 
Quinolinebenzocarboxylic, 754. 
Quinolinecarboxylic, 754 
Saturated dibasic, 364 
Saturated monobasic fatty, 310 
Succinic, 370 
Sulphobenzoic, 682 
Sulpbonic, 235, 636 
Tartaric, 21, 400 
Tetrabasio, 376 

Tetrahydroxypentanecarboxylic, 392 
Toluic, 683 
Tribasic, 234, 376 
Trihy dr oxy c innamic ,689 
Unsaturated dibasic, 373 
Unsaturated monobasic fatty, 351 
Unsaturated monobasic, of the series 
C.Ho,~ 402, 360 
Volatile fatty, 4(50 
with two double bonds, 3(52 
with three double bonds, 364 
with triple linking, 3()() 
with unsatiirated side chain, 679 
Xylic, 683 
Acoine, 751 
Aconitine, 745 
Aconitum napellus, 376, 411 
Acraldehyde, 251 
Acridine, 765 
Acridines, 796 
Acrolein, 251 
Acroleinammonia, 252 
Acroleinaniline, 753 
Acrose, 393, 526 
Activators, 507 
Adamsite, 660 
Adenine, 436, 441 
Adonitol, 529 
Adrenaline, 745, 746, 751 
Adrenalone, 747 
Aesculetin, 689, 866 
Aesculin, 689, 866 
Affinity constants, 321 
Agglutinins, 139 
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Agro cotto, 414, 415 
Airol, 688 » 

Alanine, 389, 423 
Albanan, 711 
Albumin, Living, 137 
Albuminates, 862 
Albuminoids, 857, 863 
Albumins, 859 
Albumoses, 858, 862 
Alcohol, Aksolute, 130, 172 
Acetoisopropyl, 398 
Acetone, 397 
Allyl, 216, 327 
Amyl, 126, 165, 215 
Anisic, 677 
Benzyl, 674 
Butyl, 125, 126, 214 
Caproyl, 215 
Capryl, 215 
Carnaubyl, 479 
Ceryl, 126, 215, 479 
Cetyl, 215, 462 
Coniferyl, 601, 678 
Cumyl, 674 
Decyl, 126 
Denatured, 176 
Dodecyl, 126 
Ethyl,* 130 
Eluoi’ene, 676 
Eurfuryl, 737 
Glucovanillyl, 678 
Glycide, 258 
Heptyl, 126, 215 
Hoxadecyl, 126, 215 
Hexyl, 2*15 
Hydroxybonzyl, 677 
Isobutyl, 126, 215 
Isohexyl, 715 
Isopropyl, 126, 214 
Lanolyl, 479 
Melissyl, 216 
Methyl, 127, 173, 794 
Monochloroothyl, 256 
Myricyl, 126, 216 
Nonyl, 126 
Octodocyl, 126 
Octyl, 126, 215 
Oenanthyl, 215 
of crystallisation, 126 
Pentadecyl, 126 
Phthalic, 674 
Propargyl, 216 
Propyl, 126, 214 
Styryl, 674 
Totradecyl, 126 
Tolylene, 674 
Tridecyl, 126 
Undecyl, 126 
Vanillic, 677 
Vinyl, 216 
Xylylene, 674 

Alcohol, Amylo process, 155 
Denaturation of, 176 
Effront process, 167 
Fiscal regulations, 179 
from beet, 166 
from calcium carbide, 171 
from fruit, 167 
from loos, 169 
from molasses, 166 
from sulphite liquors, 169 
from vinasse, 169 
from wine, 169 
from wood, 167 
Industrial preparation, 140 
meters, 173 
motors, 178 
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Alcohol, Rectiftcation, 164 
Solid, 131 
Statistics, 179 
Synthetic, 171 
Tests, 172, 174 
Windisch’s Table, 175 
Yield, 153 
Alcohols, 123 

Aldohydic, 393 
Aromatic kctoiiic, 674, 677 
Constitution, 124 
Derivatives of moiiohydrit^, 226 
of polyhydrki, 25*6 
Dihydric, 216 
Higher monohydric, 214 
Kotonic, 394, 397 
Nomenclature, 125 
Polyhydric, 217, 224 

aidehydic, or kotonic, 523 
Ih-imary, 124, 125 
Saturated monohydric, 124, 126 
Secondary, 124, 125 
Tertiary, 124, 125 
Tetrahydric, 224 
Tolylene, 674 
Trihydric, 217 
Unsaturatod, 216 
Alcoholene, 178 
Alcoholism, 130, 184 
Alcoholometer, Gay Lussac, 174 
Tralles, 174 
Alcoholometry, 174 
Aldehyde-ammonias, 245 
Aldehydes, 116, 124, 243, 244 
Aromatic, 674 
Determination by Stracho’s method, 255 
Phenolic, 677 
Schiff’s reagent, 246 
with unsaturated radicals, 251 
Aldehydine, 741 
Aldohydo-catalase, 134 
Aldims, 677 
Aldino, 743 
Aldines, 675 
Aldohoxosos, 524, 529 
Aldokotenes, 256 
Aldol, 393 
Aldols, 246 
Aldoses, 524 
Aldoximes, 246 
Alembics, 158 
Alfalfa, 607 
Algae, 68 
Algarovilla, 690 
Aliphatic compounds, 29 
Alizarin, 733, 778, 783, 787 
astrol, 800 
cyanine, 787 
irisol, 800 
saphirol, 800 
Alkaloids, 743 
S 3 m.thesis, 744 
Table, 746 
Tests, 744 
Alkines, 742 
Alkoxides, 124 

Alkoxy-groups, Estimation, 642 
Alkyl halides, 1 14 
Estimation, 120 
Alkylanthrahydrides, 733 
Alkylenes, 106 
Alkylhydrazines, 241 
Alkylhydroanthranols, 733 
Alkylhydroxylamines, 241 
Alkylisoureas, 432 
Alkyls, 30 
Allantoin, 436 
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Allene, 109, 374 
Alloisomerism, 21, 22 
Alloxan, 435, 740 
Alloxantliine, 436 
Allyl bromide, 123 
chloride, 123 
iodide, 123 
isothiocyanate, 430 
mustard oil, 430 
thiocyanate, 430 
Allylaniline, 753 
Allylene, 110, 375 

Almonds, composition of sweet, 482 
Aloin, 866 

Alypine, 119, 746, 751 
Amaranth, 780 
Amber, 370 
Amidases, 183 
Amides, 253, 419 

of carbonic acid, 431 
of hydroxy-acids, 421 
Amidines, 238, 425, 426 
Amido-chlorides, 425 
Amidol, 664, 666 
Amidoximes, 427 
Amimides, 425 
Amines, 239 

Aromatic, 654 
Amino-acids, 419 

Derivatives of, 422 
Aminoanisoles, 666 
Aminoazobenzene, 672 
Aminoazobenzenes, 668 
Aminoazo-derivatives, 671 
Aminoazonaphthalene, 727 
Aminoazotoluenes, 668 
Aminocetylbenzene, 655 
Amino-derivatives of aromatic hydrocarbons. 

654 

Aminoguanidine, 434 
Aminonaphthols, 728 
Amino -oxindole, 760 
Aminophenols, 665 
Aminothiazole, 740 
Aminothiophenols, 667 
Ammelide, 431 
Ammeline, 431 
Ammonium acetate, 345 
carbamate, 431 
cyanate, 428 
ichthyolsulphonate, 103 
picrate, 665 
thiocyanate, 429 
Amygdaliu, 136, 865 
Amyl acetate, 459 
Amylacetylene, 399 
Amylase, 133, 134 
Amylbenzene, 623 
Amylene, 109 
hydrate, 215 
Amylodextrin, 141 
Amyloid, 599, 600 
Amylomyces Rouxii, 155, 156 
Amylo process, 155 
Ancesthesia, 114, 118, 746 
Ansesthesin, 751 
Anaesthesiophore,' 751 
Anaesthetics, 118, 746 
Mild local, 751 
Analgen, 754 
Analysis, Elementary, 8, 

Quahtative, 7 
Quantitative, 8 
Anethole, 644 
Anethum foeniculum, 706 
Anhydride, Acetic, 380 
Benzoic, 680 


DEX 

Anhydride, Butyric, 381 
Caproic, 381 ‘ 

Caprylic, 381 
Diglycollic, 384 
Double (diketopiperazine), 859 
Glutaric, 365 
Isobutyric, 381 
Isovaleric, 381 
Laurie, 381 
Myristic, 381 
(Enanthic, 381 
Palmitic, 381 
Pelargonic, 381 
Phthalic, 684 
Prolylglycoeoll, 864 
Propionic, 381 
Pyrocinchonic, 373, 375 
Pyromellitic, 685 
Salicylic (internal), 687 
Stearic, 381 
Succinic, 365, 371 
Trimethylaeetic, 381 
Anhydrides, 380 
Internal, 380 
Mixed, 380 
Anilides, 661 
Aniline, 657, 669 

Homologues of, 661 
hydrochloride, 659, 670 
nitrate, 670 
oil, 659 

platinichlorido, 660 
salt, 659 
sulphate, 660 
Anisaldehyde, 677 
Anisidines, 665, 666 
Anisole, 642 
Annatto, 477 
Anterea mylitta, 818 
Anthracene, 731 
derivatives, 733 
Anthrachrysone, 733 
Anthraflavone, 789 
Anthragallol, 733 
Anthrahydroquinones, 733 . 
Anthramine, 733 
Anthiunil, 682 
Anthranol, 733, 734 
Anthrapurpurin, 733 
Anthraquinonos, 733, 765 
Anthraquinonimide derivatives, 789 
Anthrarulin, 733 
Anthrols, 733 
Anthrone, 733 
Antialdoximes, 253 
Anti-bodies, 138 
Antichlor, 830 

Antidiazo-p-chlorhenzene cyanide, 669 

Antidiazotates, 669 

Antifebrin, 661 

Antiketoximes, 253 

Antilactase, 138 

Antimorphine, 138 

Antinonnin, 773 

Antipepsin, 138 

Antipyrine, 673, 739, .745 

Antique purple, 788 

Antirennet, 138 

Antiricin, 138 

Antiseptics, 151, 640 

Antiserum, 863 

Antitoxins, 138 

Apigenin, 755 

Araban, 627 ^ 

Arabinose, 525, 529 

benzylphenylhydrazone, 527 • 
Arabitol, 225, 526, 628 
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Arachis nuts, 466, 500 
Arbutin, 866 
Archil, 645, 792 
Arginino, 392 
Aristochin, 753 
Aristol, 643 

Aromatic compounds, 29, 618 
Arrack, 190 
Arsines, 242 
Artihcial hair, 826 
ivory, 351 

parthenogenesis, 138 
Asafcetida, 644 . , 

Ascomycetes, 133 
Aseptoi, 667 
Asparagine, 20, 424 
Asparbamido, 425 
Aspergillus gallomyces, 688 
oryzjjQ, 155 
Asphalt©, 99 
Artilicial, 99 
mastic, 99 
Asphaltite, 100 
Aspirin, 687 
Astatki, 77, 86 
Asymmetric syixthoses, 137 
Asymmetry, Absolute, 22 
Relative, 22 
Atole, 190 
Atractylin, 248 
Atropa belladonna, 749 
Atropine, 745, 749 
Attenuation of fermented liquids, 153, 154, 207 
Auramine, 720, 784 
Aurantia, 660 
Audno, 721, 784 
Australeno, 707 
Auximones, 867 
Auxochromes, 766 
Axite, 302 
Azides, 426 
Aziminoboiizono, 657 
Azimino-compounds, 657 
Azinos, 785 
Azobenzone, 667 
Azo carmine. Acid, 800 
Azocochineal, 665 
Azo-dedvativos, 667 
Azodicar bonamide, 434 
Azoeosin, 665 
Azoflavino, 799 
Azofuohsinos, 781 
Azoimide, 241, 426, 434, 671 
Azolitmin, 792 • 

Azorubin S, 780 
Azotoluene, 667 
Azoxazole, 740 
Azoxybenzene, 667 
Azoxy-derivatives, 667 
Baoilltjs aceticus, 145, 340 
acidi Ifiovolactioi, 389 
acidihcans longissimus, 152 
butylious, 214 
Delbruckii, 149 
ethaceticus, 392 
saprogenes vini, 404 
Bacteria, Acetic, 145, 340 
Butyric, 145 
Ohromogenic, 133, 775 
Lactic, 145 
Pathogenic, 133 
Reproduction, 133 
Saprophytic, 133 
Zymogenic, 133 
Bacteriology, 132 
Baekelite, 370, 641 
Bagasse, 541 


Balata, 711 
Balling’s Table, 200 
Ballistite, 300 
Baphia nitida, 794 
Barley, 192 

Malting of, 195 
Barwood, 794 
Bases, Aldehyde-, 657 
Aminic, 239 
Ammonium, 239 
Ai’sonium, 242 
Imiiiic, 239 
Nitrilic, 239 
Primary, 239 
Quaternary, 239, 657 
Secondary, 239 
Tertiary, 239 
Vegetable, 743 
Bathochromes, 764 
Beckmann rearrangement, 253, 676 
Beer, 191 

Alcohol-free, 211 
Analysis, 211 
Attenuation, 267 
Cask pitching, 209 
Composition, 211 
Detection of antiseptics, 212 
Fermentation, 204 
Mashing, 201 
Pasteurisation, 210 
Racking, 209 
Statistics, 212 
Beet, 543 

Cultivation, 544 
sugar, History of, 539 
Beet-pulp press, 551 
Benzal chloride, 636 
Benzalacetone, 676 
Benzalacetophenone, 676 
Benzalazine, 677 
Benzaldehyde, 674, 680 
homologues, 675 
phenylhydrazone, 677 
Benzaldoxime, 676 
Benzamide, 681 
Benzanilide, 661, 681 
Benzanthrone, 789 
Benzazide, 682 
Benzene, 622, 630 
Artificial, 631 
Bromo-derivatives, 635 
Chloro-derivatives, 635 
Cyclic formulae, 618 
derivatives, 618, 635 
Characters of, 621 
Formation of, 622 
Isomerism of, 620 
from naphtha, 87 
lodo-derivatives, 635 
Nitration of, 648 
Pure, 633 

sulphochloride, 637 
Testing of, 632 
Benzeneazimide, 671 
Benzeneazobenzene, 667 
Benzenesulphonamides, 637 
Benzhydrazide, 682 
Benzhydrol, 675 

Tetramethyldiamino-derivative, 71 9 
Benzidam, 657 
Benzidine, 668, 718, 770, 781 
Benzfi, 723 

dioxamine, 723 
Benziminazoles, 657 
Benzine, Crude, 84 
Benzo-azurin, 719, 784 
blue, 801 
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Benzo blue-black, 801 
browns, 802 
flavine, 781 
furfuran, 755 
orange, 801 
purpurin, 719 
o-Benzoicsulphimide, 682 
Benzoin, 722 
BenzonitrUe, 671, 679 
Benzophenone, 675, 719 
oxime, 676 
Benzopinacone, 675 
Benzopyrrole, 755 
Benzoquinone, 647 
Benzothiopben, 755, 756 
Benzotrichloride, 636 
Benzoyl, 15 

chloride, 681 
Benzoylacetone, 676 
Benzoylazoimide, 682 
Benzoylcarbinol, 678 
Benzoylsalicin, 866 
Benzoyltropine, 746 
Benzyl bromide, 635 
chloride, 635, 653 
iodide, 635 
Benzylamine, 662 
Benzylaniline, 660 
Benzylglucoside, 535 
Benzylhydrazine, 673 
Benzylphenylamine, 660 
Benzylphenylhydrazine, 673 
Berberine, 745 
Bergamot, 413 
Beri-beri, 867 
Beta maritima, 543 
vulgaris, 540, 543 
Betaine, 385, 423 

hydrochloride, 423 
Betol, 728 

Bile compounds, 866 
Bihfuchsin, 866 
Bilineurine, 257 
Bilirubin, 866 
Biliverdin, 866 
Biogen theory, 137 
Bisazo -compounds, 668 
Bismuth tribromophenoxide, 122 
Bisulphite aldehyde compounds, 244 
Bitumen, 99, 630 
Biuret, 433 
Bixa Orellana, 477 
Black, Acid azo, 798 
Alizariu, 787 
Aniline, 786, 855 
Animal, 568 
Anthracene, 798 
Biebrich, 729 
Bone, 568 
Cibanone, 790 
Columbia, 801 
Cyanide, 104 
Diamine, 801 
Diamond, 728, 729, 781 
Dine, 787 
Immedial, 801 
Naphthazarin, 726 
Naphthol, 729, 781 
Naphthylamine, 781 
Oxidation, 787 
Pluto, 801 
Sulphur, 664, 791 
Vidal, 801 
Zambesi, 801 
Blankite, 542 
Blastomycetes, 133 
Blood, 137, 795 


INDEX 

Bloodstains, Identification, 862, 863 
Blue, Acid, 666 
Algol, 789 
Alizarin, 787 
Alkali, 800 
Anthracene, 787, 798 
Capri, 785 
Carmine, 784 
Chrome, 728 
Ciba, 788 

Diamine, 728, 729, 801 
Diaminogen, 729, 801 
Diamond, 729 * 

Diphenyl, 660 
Fine, 787 
Immedial, 801 
Indanthrene, 789 
Indrone, 790 
Janos, 800 
Jet, 727 
Lanacyl, 800 
Meldola’s, 796 
Methylene, 772, 785, 796 
Naphthazarin, 726 
Naphthol, 727, 785 
Naphthylamine, 781 
Night, 727 
Nile, 800 
Oxamine, 801 
Oxidation, 787 
Patent, 784 
Pluto, 801 
Sulphur, 801 
Victoria, 727 
Vidal, 667 
Wool, 727, 800 
Zambesi, 801 
Boghead coal, 100 
Boiling-point, 2, 25 
Bombyx mori, 813 
Boot-polish, 572, 624 
Bordeaux, Ciba, 788 
Indanthrene, 789 
Borneol, 714, 716 
Bornesitol, 647 
Boudineuse, 284, 300. 

Bradolytes, 721 
Brandy, 190 
Brazilein, 793 
Brazilin, 793 
British gum, 597 
Bromoacetylene, 123 
Bromobenzenes, 636 
4-Bromomethylfurfural, 528 
Bromostyrene, 636 
Bronze, Diamine, 802 
Brown, Alizarin, 783 

Anthracene, 688, 783 
Bismarck, 657, 662, 780, 796 
Cibanone, 790 
Diamine, 802 
Indanthrene, 790 
Janos, 802 
Pluto, 802 
Pyrogen, 802 
Sulphur, 802 
Thiazine, 802 
Brucine, 745 

Brussels Sugar Convention, 575 
Bulgarian ferment, 537 
Butandiene, 113 
Butandiine, 114 
Butandione, 398 
Butanes, 37 
Butanolone, 398 
Butanols, 214 
Butanone, 256 
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Butantetrol, 225 
Butenes, 109 
Butter, 474 

Analysis, 476 
Artificial, 470 
Cacao, 437 
Coconut, 498 
Degree of rancidity, 464 
Benovatcd, 477 
Butyl iodides, 117, 118 
Butylbenzene, 623 
Butylenes, 109 
Butyramidc, 421 
Butyroflavinc, 471 
Butyrolactone, 384 
Butyroinetor, Gerber, 47() 
Butyrorofracto meter, Zeiss, 463 
Butyryl chlorides, 380 
Byssus, 820 
Cacao butter, 437 
Cachou do Laval, 790 
Immedial, 802 
Sulphur, 802 
Cacodyl, 16, 242 
clilorido, 242 
oxide, 242 
Cadaverino, 257 
Cadmium bromoxylonato, 527 
Caftbino, 438, 745 ‘ 

Calcium acetate, 337 
benzoate, 622 
butyrate, 348 
carbide, 111 
citrate, 415, 417 
csyanamide, 430 
dilactato, 388 
ethoxide, 214 
formate, 328 
lactate, 388 
oxalate, 368 
tartrate, 401 
Calendars, 840 

Calorimeter, Jutikcr’s gas, (51 
Campoaohy, 791 
Camphano, 708 
Camx>hone, 708 
Campholide, 716 
Camphor, 710 

Artificial, 707, 717 
Camphors, 714 
(Camwood, 794 
Candolitc, 482 
Candles, 510 
Paraffin, 513 
Stoarine, 511 
Tallow, 510 
Cannabis sativa, 812 
Canncl coal, 10() 
powder, 305 
Cantliaridin, 866 
Caoutchouc, 708 
Capillarimetor, 176 
Cai)rylene, 109 
Caps, 309 
Caramel, 531, 533 
Carane, 706 
Carbamide, 432 
Carbamidyl chloride, 432 
Carbazide, 433 
Carbazole, 630, 719 
Carbenes, 99 
Carbinol, 125, 127 
Carbocyclic comx)ounds, 29 
Carbodiimide, 18, 430 
Carbodiphenylimide, 430 
Carbodynamite, 284 
Carbohydrates, 523 


Carbohydrazide, 433 
Carbnliricum, 630 
Carbon, Asyjnmetric, 19 
chains, 16 
Estimation, 8 
sul ph< )chlor ide, 433 
tetrachloride, 122 
Valency, 15 

Carbon oxychloride, sec Phosgene 
C^arbonic acid esters, 431 
Carbonisation of textiles, 805, S39 
Carboiiite, 284, 307 
Carbonites, 30(5 
Carlionylq uinine, 753 
Carbostyril, 754 
CarboxyliaMnoglobiii, 8(53 
Carboxyl, 124 
Carbyl suli)hato, 257 
Carbylamines, 238, (556 
Carone, 706, 714 
Carc^tin, 815 
Cart-grease, 98 
Carvacrol, 644 
Carvacrylamino, 655 
Carvone, 703, 705 
Carvol, 714 
Carvomonthol, 714 
Carvomonthono, 714 
Carvone, 714 
Caryoi)hyllene, 708 
Casein, 474, 827, 861 
Vegetable, 861 
Castor oil, 390, 493 
seeds, 482, 507 
Catalases, 135 
Catalysts, Dry, 458 
inorganic, 136 
Moist, 457 
Organic, 136 
Catechol, 690, 865 
Catechu, (591, 794 
Codrono, 708 
Ccllaso, 134 
Collito lilms, 599 
Collohioso, (500 
Cellophane, 827 
Oolloso, 600 
Celluloid, 717 
CJolluloso, 598, 824 
acetate, 599 
Estimation of, (505 
formate, 600 
hydrate, (501 * 

Wood, (503 
Centrifuges, 565 
C0rasin,^69, 105, 707 
Cereals, Starch-content, 141 
Oorobrin, 866 
Ceroteno, 109 
Coro tin, 215 
Coryl cerotate, 216, 460 
Cetyl palmitate, 460 
Cetylbenzone, 623 
Cevadine, 750 
Chalkone, 676 
Chamberland flasks, 147 
Chamoising, 698 
Champy drums, 272 
Chappe (silk), 815 
Charcoal, Animal, 568 
Vinasse, 571 
Wood, 268 
Chartreuse, 190 
Cheddite, 305 
Cheese, 474 
Filled, 474 
Margarine, 471 
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Chestnut, 690, 69.1^ 

Chica, 190 
Chinovose, 629 
Chitin, 866 
Chitosan, 866 

Chlamydomucor oryzse, 155 
Chloracetanilide, 661 
Chloral, 251, 746 

hydrate, 251, 746 
Chloralamide, 421 
Chloramides, 238 
Chloranhydrides, 379 
Chloranil, 648 
Chloretone, 119 
Chlorhydrins, 107, 217, 257 
Chiorimides, 238 
Chlorobenzenes, 635 
Chlorocruorin, 137 
Chloroethane, 117 
Chloroform, 118 
Pictet, 119 
Tests, 120 
Chloromethane, 116 
a-Chloronaphthalene, 726 
Chloronitrobenzenes, 653 
Chlorophyll, 133, 794 
Chlorophyllase, 794 
Chloropicrin, 236 
a-Chloropropylene, 123 
Chocolate, 437 
Cholesterol, 866 
Cholestrophane, 436 
Choline, 257 
Chromatic circle, 774 
Chromogens, 764 
Chromone, 755 
Chromophores, 705, 764, 769 
Chromotrop, 781 
Chronograph, le Boulenge’s, 317 
Chrysamine R, 718 
Chrysazin, 733 
Chrysazol, 733 
Chrysene, 736 
Chrysin, 755 
Chrysoidin, 657, 779 
Chrysoidines, 668 
Chrysoin, 780 
Chrysophenin, 891 
Cider, 190 

Cinchona alkaloids, 751 
Cinchonidine, 752 
Cinchonine, 745, 751, 752 
Cinene, 704 
Cineol, 716 
Cinnamaldehyde, 675 
Cinnamylcocaine, 750 
Cinnamylecgonine, 750 
Citral, 216, 252, 416 
Citrates, 418 
Citrene, 703, 705 
Citromyces citricus, 412 

Pfefferianus and Glaber, 412 
Citronellal, 252, 358 
CitroneUol, 216 
Citrus bergamia, 413 
industry, 413 
limetta, 413 
hmonium, 413 

Classification of organic substances, 29 
Clovene, 708 
Clupein, 862 

Coagulation, Enzymic, 134 
Coal, Cannel, 100 
dust in mines, 34 
for gas, 39 
Coal-gas, 38 
Coal-tar, 99 
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Coca leaves, 751 
Cocaine, 119, 745, 750 
Cocci, 133 
Coccus cacti, 792 
Cochineal, 792 
Cocoa, 437 

Coconut, Composition, 482 
oil (or butter), 498 
Cocoons, 813 
Codamine, 750 
Codeine, 745, 760 
Co-enzymes, 140 
Cmrulein, 771, 772 
Coerulignone, 719 
Coffee, 438 

substitutes, 439 
Cognac, 190, 191 
Colchicine, 745 
Collagens, 864 
Collidines, 742 
Collodion, 821 

cotton, 285, 294, 821 
Colophene, 708 
Colophony, 518, 707 
Colorimeters, 830 
Colour theory, Ostwald?s, 773 
Rosenstiehl’s, 774 
Colouring-matters, 764 

Aci-aminoantliraqiiinonc, 7 89 

Acid, 768, 778 

Acridine, 787 

Adjective, 772 

Aminoazo, 779 

Azo, 778, 779, 780, 796 

Basic, 768, 778, 796 

Benzidine, 781 

Benzo, 781 

Chromotrop, 781 

Classification of, 778 

Coumarin, 787 

Jliamine, 781 

Dianil, 781 

Diphenylmethane, 783 
Fastness of, 831 
l^lavone, 787 
Helindone, 789 
Hydrazone, 782 
Hydroxyazo, 780 
Immedial, 790 
Indanthrene, 789 
Indigoid, 788 
Ingrain, 781 
Insoluble, 778 
Janos, 781 
Katigenic, 790 
Kriogenic, 790 
Manufacture of, 77(5 
Monoazo, 779 
Mordant, 778, 783 
Natural, 772, 788, 791 
Neutral, 778 
Nitro, 778 
Oxyketone, 787 
Phenolic, 796 

Physiological action of, 772 
Polyazo, 779, 781 
P3!Tazolone, 782 
Quinoline, 787 
Quinone, 783 
Quinonimide, 785 
Quinonoxime, 783 
Recognition on fibres, 798"-*-802 
Substantive, 770, 778 
Sulphur, 667, 790 
Tests, 795 
Theory of, 764, 773 
Thiazole, 787 
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Colouring-matters, Triphenylmetliaiie, 7S3 
Vat, 788 

Water-soluble, 795 
Xanthone, 787 
Colza seeds, 482 

Concentrators, Multiple efEet, 500 
Condensation, Aldehyde, 245 
Aldol, 245 

Condenser, Liebig’s, 2 
Conditioning of textiles, 828 
Conductivity, Electrical, 20 
Conidia, 133 
Coniferin, 534, 078, 800 
Coniine, 20, 110, 742, 745, 747 
Conylene, 110 
Coolers, Wort, 204 
Copal, 495 
Copellidine, 743 • 

Copper aceto-arsenitc, 348 
Copra, 498 
Cops, 843 
Coralline, 784 
Corchorus capsularis, 812 
Cordite, 287, 302 
Corium, 093 
Cork, 615 
Cornein, 865 
Cotarnine, 751 
Cotton, 807 

Bleaching, 836 
Dyeing, 830, 841 
Mercerisation, 002, 808 
seed, 482 
Statistics, 809 
Coumalin, 743 
Coumarin, 080, 088 
Coumarone, 755, 750 
Count of yarn, 800 
Crabbing, 841 
Cracking of oils, 87 
Cream of tartar, 401, 402 
Creatine, 435 
Creatinine, 435 
Cremonito, 305 
Creoline, 043 
Croosol, 045 
Creosote oil, 99 
oils, 028 
Cresols, 643 
Croceino, 668, 780 
Crotonaldohydo, 252 
Crotonyleno, 110 
Crushers, 202, 315 
Crutcolin, 482 
Cryptopine, 750 
Crystalline, 657 
form, 24 
Crystallisation, 2 
Crystals, Hemihedral, 19 
Liquid, 139 
Mixed, 23 
Cudbear, 792 
Cumene, 634 
Cumidine, 655 
Cuminaldehyde, 675 
Cuminol, 675 
Cunerol, 474 
Cura9ao, 191 
Curarine, 751 
Cutch, 691, 794 
Cutin, 598 
Cyamelide, 427 
Cyanamide, 18, 430 . 

Cyanamines, 785 
Cyanates, 427 
Cyanides, Alkyl, 237 
Cyanine, 787 


Cyano-acids, 377 
Cyanogen, 427 
chloride, 427 
compounds, 427 
of coal-gas, 50 
sulphide, 429 
trichloride, 427 
Cyanohydrins, 238 
Cyanole, 800 
Cyanoquinolines, 754 
Gyanurtriamidc, 431 
Cyclic compounds, 100, 616 
Gyclolicptane, 017 
Cycloheptanone, 357 
Cycloheptatriene, 017 
Cyclohexane, 71, 617 
Hexahydroxy-, 647 
Pentahydroxy-, 646 
Cyclohexanol, 641 
Cyclohexanone, 617, 641 
C^mlo-octane, 618 
Cyclo-octatetrene, 618 
Cyclo-olefines, 29, 616 
Cycloparaffins, 29, 616 
Cyclopentadiene, 617 
Cyclopentane, 71 
Cyclopentanone, 617 
Cyclopropane, 106 
Cymene, 252, 623, 624 
Cymogen, 37 
Cynarase, 139 
Cysteine, 396, 424 
Cystine, 396, 424 
Cytase, 134 
Dambonitol, 647 
Dammar, 707 
Daphnetin, 089, 866 
Daphnin, 689 
Datura stramonium, 749 
Decahydroquinolinc, 754 
Decano, 32 
DiSgragene, 478 
D^gras, 478, 699 
Artificial, 479 

Degree of dissociation, 322 
fermentation, 153 
mercerisation, 80S 
rancidity, 462, 464 
viscosity, 90 
Degrees Brix, 153, 577 
Dehusker, 145 
Delphinine, 744 
Denaturants, 177 
Denatured alcohol, 176 
Densimeter, Brix, 577 
Legal, 207 

Dephlegmators, 77, 158, 162 ' 
Depsides, 690 
Derma, 693 
Dermatol, 688 
Derricks, 66, 74 
Desichthyol, 103 
Desmobacteria, 133 
Desmotropy, 18 
Desoxybenzoin, 723 
Detonation, 258 
Detonators, 309 
Developers, Photographic, 666 
Dextrase, 147 
Dextrin, 596 

in glucose, 531 
Dextrinase, 134, 204 
Dextrose, 531 
Diacetamide, 421 
Diacetanilide, 661 
Diacethydrazide, 426 
Diacetyl, 398 
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Diacetylene, 114 
Diacetylglycol, 217 
Diacetylpropane, 711 
Dialdehydes, 393 
Diallyl, 110 
Diamalt, 140, 596, 835 
Diamines, Aromatic, 657 
Diamino -acids, 424 
Diaminoazobenzenes, 668 
Diaminobenzenes, 655 
p : p-Diaminodiphenyl, 718 
p-Diaminodiphenylmethane, 719 
Diaminogen, 801 
Diaminophenol, 666 
p-Diaminostilbene, 722 
Diamol, 666 
Dianisidine, 719 

Dianthraquinonedihydroazine, 789 
Diastase, 133, 134, 141 
Diastofor, 140, 596, 835 
m-Diazine, 743 
Diazoaminobenzene, 672 
Diazoamino-compounds, 656, 671, 672 
Diazoanisole cyanide, 669 
Diazobenzene iDromide, 671 
chloride, 671, 673 
imide, 671 
nitrate, 671 
perbromide, 671 
sulphate, 671 
Diazo black, 801 
blue, 801 
brown, 802 
compounds, 241, 669 
scarlet, 665 
Diazoguanidine, 434 
Diazomethane, 242 
Diazonaphthalene, 727 
Diazonium platinichloride, 670 
salts, 669 
Diazotisation, 781 
Dibenzamide, 681 
Dibenzopyrrole, 755 
Dibenzothiophen, 755 
Dibenzyl, 722 
Dibiphenylenethene, 765 
Dibromopyranthrene, 789 
Dibutyramide, 421 
Dicetyl, 32 
Dichlorethane, 118 
Dichlorhydrin, 257 
Diehl orisopentane, 712 
Dichlorobenzenes, 636 
Dichloromethane, 118 
Dichloronaphthalene, 730 
Dichroic substances, 764 
Dickol, 495 
Dicrucin, 460 
Dicyanodiamide, 431 
Dieline, 122 
Diethylacetylurea, 746 
Diethylamine, 241 
Diethylcarbinol, 126, 243 
Diethylcyanamide, 431 
Diethylenediamine, 257 
Diethylmalonylurea, 746 
Diethylsulphone, 233 
Diethylthiourea, 434 
DifEusors, 551 
Digitalin, 745, 866 
Digitonin, 866, 867 
Digitoxin, 866 
Diglycerol, 218 
Diglycollamides, 421 
Diglycollimide, 421 
Dihydrazides, 426 
Dihydroanthracene, 732 
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Dihydrocymene, 703, 706 
Dihydropyridines, 742, 743 
Dihydropyrrole, 739 
Dihydroxyacetonase, 147 
Dihydroxyacetone, 147, 398 
Dihydroxyanthraquinone, 734 
0 -Dihydroxy benzophenone, 720 
Dihydroxycoumarin, 689, 866 
Dihydroxydiaminoarsenobenzene, 666 
Dihydroxydiethylamine, 257 
Dihydroxydiphenyls, 719 
p -Dihydroxy hexamethylene, 7 02 
Dihydroxynaphthalenes, 728 
Dihydroxynaphthaquinone, 783 
Dihydroxyiioluene, 645 
Di-isobutyramide, 421 
Diketobutane, 398 
p-Diketohexamethylene, 702 
Diketohexane, 399 
Diketonamines, 252 
Diketones, 394, 398 
Diketopiperazine, 859 
Dimethylacetamide, 420 
Diniethylacetol, 398 
Dimethylamine, 241 
Dimeth^daminobenzene, 668 
Dimethyl-p-aminobenzoyl chloride, 720 
Dimethylaniline, 660 
Dimethylanthracene, 733 
Dimethylarsenio acid, 242 
chloride, 242 
Dimethylarsine, 242 
Dimethylbenzenes, 623, 633 
Dimethylbutadiene, 712 
Dimethylcarbinol, 214 
Dimethylcyclo-octadiene, 711 
Dimethylethylcarbinol, 126, 215 
Dimethylful vene, 617, 769 
Dimethylglyoxime, 398 
Dimethylmethane, 36 
Dimethyloxamide, 240 
Dimethylphenylpyrazolone, 739 
Dimethylpyridinos, 742 
Dimethylthiophen, 737 
Dimorphism, 24 
Dinaphthol, 727 
Dinaphthyl, 730 
Dinaphthylamine, 727 
Dinitroacetylglycerine, 274 
Dinitroaniline, 663, 729 
Dinitroanthracenes, 733 
Dinitroazoxybenzene, 649 
Dinitrobenzenes, 649 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 653, 664 
Dinitrodiphenylamine, 661 
Dinitrodurene, 650 
Dinitroethane, 237 
Dinitroformylglycerine, 274 
Dinitroglycerine, 273 
Dinitroisodurene, 650 
Dinitromesitylene, 650 
Dinitromethane, 237 
Dinitromonochlorhydrin, 274 
Dinitronaphthalene, 726 
Dinitrophenols, 664 
Dinitroprehnitene, 650 
Dinitrotoluenes, 651 
;8-Dinitrotoluidine, 653 
Dinitroxylenes, 650 
Diolefines, 109 
Dionine, 745 
Dioxyindole, 756 
Dioxynaphthaquinones, 730 
Dipentene, 704 

dihydrochlorides, 705 
Dipeptides, 859 
Diphenyl, 671, 718 
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Diphenyl derivatives, 718 
ketone, 675 

Diphenylacetamide, 661 
Diphenylacetylene, 722 
Diphenylamine, 660 
sulphate, 828 
Diphenylbutadiene, 769 
Diphenylcarbinol, 719 
Diphenylchloroarsine, 660 
Diphenylene imiiie, 755 
ketone, 676 
methane, 720 
oxide, 755 
sulphide, 755 
as. Diphony lethano, 720 
as, Diphenyle thane, 722 
Diphenylhoxatriene, 769 
I) iphenylhy drazine, 67 3 
Diphenylmethano, 719 
Diphenylnitrosam ino, 673 
ay- Diphenylpropane, 690 
Diplococci, 133 
Dipropargyl, 1 14 
Dipropionamidc, 421 
Di])sacus fiillonum, 849 
l)i pyridine, 742 
y-Dipyridyl, 742 
Diquinolino, 754 
Diquinolyl, 754 
Disinfectants, 640, 643 
Distillation, Fractional, 2, 75 
of fcrincntcd liquids, 158 
Theory, 3 
Vacuum, 4 
Wood, 330 

Distillery residues, Utilisation, 182 
Disuli)hidos, 233 
Disulphoxides, 233 
Ditetralyl, 731 
Dithioglycol chloride, 257 
Dith ion ro thane, 434 
j)iureidc8, 435 
Divi'divi, (>90 
Docosano, 32 
Dodccano, 32 
Donnar, 305 
Dormiol, 119, 746 
Dotriacontane, 32 
Dropping-point of fats, 6 
Dryers for oils, 495 
Drying ovens for exj[)losivos, 271, 294 
textiles, 847 

Drying ];)owcr of oils, 494 
Duicin, 666, 683 
Dulcitol, 226 
Duotal, 644 
Dureno, 623, 634 
Durra, 141, 182 
Dyeing, Theory, 832 
Dycstuifs, sm Colouring-matters 
Dye woods, 791 
Dynamites, 273, 282 
Analysis, 313 
Gelatine, 298 
Gelatinised, 299 
Gum, 298 
Manufacture, 283 
Properties, 284 
Safety, 284 
with active bases, 285 
with inert bases, 283 
Ebonite, 711, 826 
Ebullioscoi)e, 176 
Eegonine, 751 
Echinochrom, 137 
Ecrasite, 665 

Effusiometer, Bunsen’s, 62 


Egg-albumin, 859 
Eggs, 860 

Preservation, 860 
Ehrlich’s side-chain theory, 138 
Eicosane, 32 
Eikonogen, 729 
Elaine, 517 
Elastin, 864 

Electrical conductivity, 29 
Emeraldine, 786 
Emulsin, 134, 535 
Emulsions, Stable, 489 
Emulsor, Kuhlmann, 278 
Emulsor-centrifuge, 489 
Enantiomorphism, 20 
Enantiotropy, 130 
Encaustic, 465 
Engenhos, 542 
Enzymes, 23, 133, 134, 865 
Equilibrated action, 136 
Glycolytic, 526 
Synthetic action, 136 
Eosin, 685 
Eosins, 784 
Epichlorhydrin, 258 
Equilibrium in saponification, 457 
Erica B, 802 
Eriochromoflavine, 682 
Eriocyanine, 800 
Eriodendrum anfractuosum, 810 
Erythrene, 109, 712 
Erythritol, 109, 225 
Erythrodextrin, 141 
Erythrolein, 792 
Erythrolitmin, 792 
Erythrose, 525 
Erythroxylon coca, 750 
Esterification, Laws, 457 
Esters, 124, 234, 457 
Ethanal, 250 
Ethanamide, 421 
Ethanamidine, 426 
Ethandial, 393 
Ethandiol, 217 
Ethane, 24, 36 

Polychloro -derivatives, 122 
Ethanol, 130 
Ethene, 108 
Ethenol, 216 

Ethenylethylenediamine, 740 
Ether, 228 

Industrial preparation, 230 
Petroleum, 37, 76 
Properties, 228 
Recovery from air, 231 
Tests, 232 
Uses, 231 
Ethers, 226 
Ethine, 30, 111 
Ethyl, 30 

acetate, 395, 459 
acetoacetate, 396, 460 
benzoate, 681 
bromide, 115 
bromopropionate, 369 
butyrate, 460 
carbonate, 431 
chloracetoacetate, 397 
chloride, 115, 117 
chlorocarbonate, 431 
chloroformate, 431 
cyanurate, 427 
diacetylsuccinate, 397 
diazoacetate, 385, 424 
dichloroacetoacetate, 397 
dihydrocollidinedicarboxylate, 741 
diketoapocamphorate, 716 
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EJthyl diketocamph orate, 716 

j8 : y3-dimeth.ylglutarate, 716 
dimetliylmalonate, 460 
fluoride, 115, 117 
formate, 328, 395, 459 
kydrosulpbide, 233 
hydroxycrotonate, 394 
hydro xystearonaphthalenesuiphon ate, 508 
iodide, 115, 117 
isocyanate, 428 
isocyanurate, 428 
malonate, 368 
methyl ketone, 256 
mustard oil, 430 
nitrate, 235 
nitrite, 235 
oxalate, 240, 716 
peroxide, 232 
hydrate, 232 
phosphate, 234 
sodioacetoacetate, 396, 397 
sodiomalonate, 369 
sodiomethylmalonai^e, 369 
sulphate, 235 
sulphide, 234 
sulphite, 235 
sulphoxide, 234 
thioacetate, 419 
thiocyanate, 419 
lEthylacetamide, 420 
IKthylacetamido-chloride, 425 
DEthylacetimino -chloride, 425 
Ethylacetylene, 110 
Ethylamine, 241 

ethyldithiocarbamate, 434 
hydrochloride, 420 
DEthylbenzene, 623, 633 
Ethylcarbinol, 214 
Ethylcyanamide, 431 
Ethylene, 106, 108 

bromide, 118, 217 
chloride, 118 
cyanide, 256 
iodide, 118 

monothiohydrate, 257 
oxidet 256 

Polychloro-derivatives, 122 
Ethylenecyanohydrin, 256 
Ethylenecfiamine, 257 
EthylglycocoU, 859 
Ethylhydrazine, 246 
EthyHdeneacetone, 398 
EthyMene chloride, 118 
EthyMene compounds, 118 
Ethylidenecyanohydrin, 238, 256 
Ethylmagnesiun bromide, 243 
Ethylmercaptan, 233 
Ethyl-a-naphthylamine, 727 
Ethylsulphone, 234 
Ethyltoluene, 621 
Ethylurethane, 432 
Etihne, 122 
Eucaine, 119, 745, 751 
Eugenol, 645 
Euquinine, 745, 752 
Enrodines, 785 
Euxanthine, 793 
Euxanthone, 793 
Exalgin, 601 
Excelsior miU, 200, 269 
Exhausters, 53 
Explosion, 258 

by influence, 265 
Determination of, 264 
Heat of, 259 
Pressure of gases, 261 
Velocity of combustion, 263 


Explosion, Velocity of combustion, projectiles, 
317 

reaction, 263 
wave, 262 

Volume of gases, 261 
Explosive, Favier’s, 263, 304 
Explosives, 258 

Abel’s test for, 314 
Analysis of, 313 
Charging density of, 262 
Classification of, 266 
Destruction of waste, 312 
Non -congealing, 274, 276 
Progressive, 2(53 
Safety, 35, 305 
Sensitiveness of, 315 
Shattering, 263, 303 
Sprengel’s, 304 
Stabilisation of, 292 
Statistics of, 319 
Storage of, 312 
Theory of, 259 
Uses of, 318 

Extractor, Merz universal, 486 
Pallenberg, 486 
Soxhlet, 462 

Wegelin and Hubner, 486 
Factis, 711 
Farin, 570 
Fat, Bone, 466, 477 
Goose, 466 
Hog’s, 478 
Horse, 466 
Marotti, 473 
Ox, 466 
Wool, 479 
Fats, 457 

Acid number of, 464 
Animal, 468 

Chemical and physical constants of, 466 
Consistent, 90 
Di*opping-point of, 6, 463 
Estimation of, 462 
Industrial treatment of, 503 at seq. 
Rancidity of, 464 
Saponification of, 467 
Fechner’s law, 773 
FehUng’s solution, 255, 400, 582 
Felt, 804 

Fenchene, 708, 715 
Fenchone, 714, 715 

Fermentation, Alcoholic, 132, 145, 152, 204 
Lactic, 151, 387 
Ferruginc, 817 
Fibres, see Textile fibres 
Fibrinogen, 137, 862 
Fibroin, 865 

Films for cinematographs, 599, 827 
Filter-presses, 556 
Filters, Charcoal, 568 
Mechanical, 558 
Firedamp, 34, 305 
Fishery statistics, 69 
Flavanthrene, 789 
Flavin, 755, 793 
Flavol, 733 
Flavone, 690, 755 
Flavopurpurin, 733, 787 
Flax, 810 

Autumn, 810 
March, 810 
Fleece, 804 

Florentine receiver, 486 
Floricin, 494 
Floss (silk), 815 
Flour, Wheat, 594 
Flowers, Essences of, 704 
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Muavil, 711 
Fluoranthrene, 736 
Fliiorene, 720 
Fluorescein, 085, 722, 784 
Fluorindines, 786 
Fodder, Molassic, 166 

Nutritive value of, 182 
Forcite, 298 
Forests, 614 
Formaldehyde, 247 
Formalin (Forrnol), Analysis of, 247 
Formamide, 421 
Formanilide, 661 
Formates, 327 
Forrnhydrazido, 426 
Formins, 257 
Formolite reaction, 71, 91 
Formoso, 525 

Formula, Constitutional, 15, 17- 
Emj)irical, 13 
Fleischmann’s, 476 
Structural, 15 
Formulae, Rational, 18 
Unitary, 15 
Formyl chloride, 379 
Formyloxime chloride, 427 
Francolite, 104 
Fructose, 533 

Specific Rotation of, 581 
Fruit essences, Artilicial, 349, 459 
Fuchsino, 721, 784 
Fucoso, 529 
Fulgurite, 284, 304 
Fuller’s-earth, 80, 89, 490 
Fulminate of morcmry, 308 
Analysis of, 308 
Fulvono, 617, 769 

derivatives, 709, 77o 
Fumaria officinalis, 374 
Furan, 736 
Furazan, 740 
Furazole, 740 

Furfuraldohyde (Furfural), 173, 527, 737 
Furfuran, 73(5 
Furfuroids, 528, 598 
Furnace, Combustion, 8 
Cas, 45 

Fusel oil, 109, 1.46, 1(55, 172 
louses, 309 

Bickford, 310 
Electric, 311 
GrALACTOSIfl, 534 
Galazin, 191 
Galbanum, 644 
Gallalith, 250, 475 
Gall-nuts, 690, 691 
Gallocyanine, 688, 785, 797 
Galloflavin, 688 
Gambler, 794 
Gas, Air, 60 
Blue, 58 

Illuminating, 38 at seq. 
mantles, 826 
Marsh, 33 
meters, 56 
Oil, 65, 98 
producer, 45, 60 
Rich6, 60 
Water, 58, 98 
Gases, Permanent, 34 
Gasolene, 37, 76 
Gasometers, 54 

Gaultheria procumbens, 127, 686 
Gelatine, 864 
Blasting, 285 
dynamites, 285, 298 
Gelignite, 298 


Geranial, 252 
Geranine, 802 
Geraniol, 216, 252, 715 
Gin, 190 

Glass, Hardened, 94 
Globin, 862 
Globulins, 861 
Glonoin, 275 
Glucoprotcins, 803 
Glucosamine, 525, 530 
Glucose, 531, 534, 686 
llotcction of, 532 
Estimation of, 531, 581 
Graniilatod, 532 
Hydrated, 532 
Manufacture of, 532 
Glucosides, 530, 534, 865 
Glueosono, 533 
Glucosoximo, 530 
Glucovanillin, 678 
Glue, 8(>4 

Analysis of, 865 
Glutarimide, 422 
Gluten, 594 
Glycoraldohydo, 393 
Glycerides, 218, 460 
Glycerol (Glycerine), 36, 146, 217 
Industrial preparation, 220 
Qualities of, 223 
Refractive index, 219 
Statistics, 223 
Tests for, 223 
Uses, 220 
Glyoorose, 398 
Glyceryl, trinitrate, 258 
Glycine (Glycocoll), 379, 385, 423 
Glycocyamidino, 435 
Glycocyamine, 434 
Glycogen, 137, 598 
Glycol, 217 

acetates, 256 
chlorohydrin, 256 
dinitrato, 256 
Ethyl ethop of, 25 G 
mercaptan, 257 
Glycollamido, 421 
GJycollic aldehyde, 393, 525 
Glycollido, 384 
Glycols, 107, 216 
Propylene, 217 
Glyiiolsulphuric acid, 256 
Glycosino, 393 
Glycylglycino, 858 
Glyoxal, 393 
Glyoxalino, 393, 740 
Glyoxiline, 284 
Gnoscopine, 750 
Gommolino, 597 
Goudron, 99 
“ Grains,” 203 
Grape-must, 186 
Greek fire, 266 
Green naphtha, 102 
oil, 103 
starch, 592 
Green, Algol, 789 
Alizarin, 787, 799 
Brilliant, 799 
Diamine, 802 
Diamond, 728, 799 
Fast, for cotton, 783 
Indanthrene, 789 
Italian, 802 
Janos, 799 

Malachite, 720, 784, 799 
Methylene, 785 
Naphthalene, 726 
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Green, Naphthol, 729, 7S3 
P3a'0gen, 802 
Schweinfurth’s, 348 
Sulphur, 802 
Wool, 720 
Grey, Ciba, 788 
Grisounite, 307 
Guaiacol, 644 
Guanamines, 434 
Guanidine, 434 

Amino -derivative of, 434 
Diazo-, 434 
nitrate, 434 

ISTitro- derivative of, 434 
Guanine, 436, 440 
Gum, 598 

arabic, 598 
Artificial, 597 
British, 597 
dynamites, 298 
Kauri, 707 
Starch, 597 
tragacanth, 598 
Vegetable, 597 
Guncotton, 285 

Compression of, 293 
Manufacture of, 288 
Properties of, 287 
Pulping of, 292 
Stabilisation of, 292 
Thomson and Nathan’s process for, 290 
Uses of, 293 
Gunpowder, 266 

Manufacture, 267 
Gutta, 710 
Guttapercha, 710 
HiEMATEIN, 791 
Hsematin, 862 
Haematoxylin, 791 
Hasmin, 862 
Hsemocyanin, 137 
Haemoerythrin, 137 
Haemoglobin, 135, 862 
Hair, Artificial, 826 
Half-stuff, 605 
Halides, Acid, 377, 379 
Halogens, Detection of, 7 
Estimation of, 12 
Hansena fermentation vessels, 208 
Hardened glass, 94 
Heat of combustion, 25 
explosion, 259 
formation, 25 

of explosives, 259 
neutralisation, 26 
Hedonal, 119, 746 
Hehanite, 328 
Helicin, 866 

Heliotrope, Artificial, 678 
Ciba, 788 
Heliotropin, 678 
Hemicellulose, 598 
Hemimellithene, 623 
Hemiterpene, 708 
Hemp, 812 
seeds, 482 
Heneicosane, 32 
Hentriacontane, 32, 37 
Henze autoclaves, 143 
Heptachloropropane, 123 
Heptacosane, 32, 37 
Heptadecane, 32 
Heptaldehyde, 251 
Heptane, 32, 37 
Heptoses, 526, 534 
Heracleum giganteum, 127, 130, 215 
spondylium, 215 
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Hesperidin, 866 
Hesperidine, 703, 705 
Heterocyclic compounds, 29, 616, 736 
Hexabenzylethane, 723 
Hexabioses, 535 
Hexabromobenzene, 636 
Hexacetylmannitol, 224 
Hexachlorobenzene, 636 
Hexachlorohexahydrobonzone, 636 
Hexacontane, 32, 37 
Hexacosane, 32 
Hexadecane, 32 
Hexadione, 399 
Hexaethylbenzene, 623 
Hexahydrobenzene, 617, 702 
Hexahydrocymene, 703, 706 
Hexahydrophenol, 702 
Hexahydropyridine, 743 
Hexahydroxyanthraquinone, 7 83 
Hexahydroxybenzene, 646 
Hexahydroxybenzophenono, 689 
Hexahydroxycyclohexano, 647 
Hexahydroxydiphenyl, 719 
Hexamethylbenzene, 111, 623, 631 
Hexamethylene, 106, 617, 702 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 187, 248 
Hexandiine, 114 
Hexanes, 32, 37 
Hexanhexol, 225 
Hexanitrodiphenylamino, 660 
Hexanitroethane, 237 
Hexanol, 215 
Hexaphenylethane, 722 
Hexapropylbenzeno, 623 
Hexatrioses, 524 
Hexine, 110 
Hexitols, 524, 531 
Hexosaccharino, 530 
Hexoses, 529 

Constitution of, 530 
Hides, Dyeing of, 700 
Finishing of, 699 
Graining of, 700 
Tanning of, 692 
Histones, 862 
Hollanders, 291, 604, 610 
Holocaiiie, 119, 746, 751 
Homoasparagines, 425 
Homocamphoric nitrile, 716 
Homologuos of aniline, 661 
benzaldehydo, 675 
phenol, 643 
succinic acid, 371 
terpenes, 708 
Homology, 24 
Homophthalimide, 755 
Homopyrocatechol, 645 
Honey, 533 
Hops, 193 

Decoction of, 203 
Humic substances, 530 
Humulus lupulus, 193 
Hydantoin, 433, 435 
Hydracellulose, 601 
Hydramine, 257 
Hydrastine, 745, 750 
Hydrastinine, 750 
Hydrauhc accumulators, 484 
gas main, 45 
press, 270, 483 
Hydrazides, 426, 673 
Hydrazines, 240, 241, 672 
Hydrazobenzene, 667, 668 
Hydrazo-derivatives, 668, 765 
Hydrazodicarbonamide, 434 
Hydrazones, 246, 524 
Hydroanthracene, 732 
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Hydroanthranols, 732 
Hydrobenzamide, 674 
Hydrobenzoin, 722 
Hydrocarbons, 29, 31 
Aromatic, 022 
of petroleum, 71 
of the C„Ho,,,._o series, 109 
of the CRHon- t i^iid series, 114 

Saturated, 29, 31 
XJnsaturated, 29, 106, 110 
with triple linkings, 110 
with unsaturatod side-chains, 034 
Hydrocellulose, 599, 001, 002 
Hydrooinchonidino, 752 
Hydrocotarnino, 750 
Hydrocyanocarbodiphenylimidc, 7 02 
Hydrogen, Kstimation of, 8 
Nascent, 33 
Typical alcoholic, 124 
Hydrogenated benzene compounds, 701 
Hydrolysis, 125, 442, 535 
Enzymic, 134 
Hydronaphthalenes, 7 30 
Hydropyridines, 743 
Plydroquinine, 752 
Hydroquinone, 045 
Hydroxy-acids, Aromatic, 080 
Higher, 389 

poly basic, 419 
Polyvalent dibasic, 399 
monobasic, 391 
tribasic, 411 

Saturated monobasic, 383 
Unsaturated monobasic, 389 
Hydroxy-akiohols, 077 
1-lydroxy-aldohydes, Aromatii;, 077 
Hydroxy anth ra no 1 , 73 3 

1- IydroxyanthraquinonoH, 733 

Hydroxyazo-compounds, 008 
Hydroxy bonzaldchydos, 077 
;8-Hydroxybutyraklob,yde, 245 * 

Hydroxyothylamino, 257 

Hydroxyethyltr irnothylammoni um h ydroxido, 
‘257 

Hydroxyhydroquinono, 040 
Hydroxylamino, 235 
Hydroxylamino derivatives of acids, 427 
Hydroxylinolein, 495 
Hydroxyrnethyleneacotono, 390, 399 
Hydroxymcthylenekctones, 399 
Hydroxymcthylfurfural, 528 
Hydroxy nitriles, 238 
Hydroxypyridines, 742 

2- Hydroxyquinolinc, 754 
Hydroxytoluoncs, 043 
Hygrine, 750 
Hyoscyamine, 749 
Hyphomycotes, 133, 155 
Hypnone, 075 
Hypnotics, 118, 746 
Hypoxanthine, 436 
Hypsochromos, 764 
Iatroohemistky, 744 
Ichthyoform, 104 
Ichthyol, 103 
Ichthyolsulphonatcs, 103 
Iditol, 226 

Illicium verum, 044 
Illuminating gas, 38 
Analysis of, 00 
Calorific value of, 39, 61 
Composition of, 40 
History of, 38 
Lighting power of, 02 
meters, 50 

Physical and chemical testing of, 60 
Price of, 58 


Illuminating gas. Properties of, 40 
Purilicalioii of, 45 et saq. 

Separation of naphthalene from, 40 
vStatistics of, 59 
Yield of, 58 
Imides, 421 
Imiuazole, 740 
Iininocarban i ide, 434 
Imiiiocarbainidcazide, 434 
Iminochhirides, 425 
Iminoethers, 420, 422 
Iminoth ioethers, 425 
Iminourca, 434 
ludamine, 7()5, 785 
Indanthreius 705, 789 
Indazin, 800 
Indazole, 757 
Indenc, 731 

Index of refraction, 27, 403 
Indican, 758 

of urine, 750 
Indigo, 757, 758 
Analysis of, 758 
blue,* 758 
carmine, 700 
Colloidal, 759 
extract, 800 
Proj)erties of, 759 
Statistics of, 763 
Syntheses of, 700 
Indigofora erecta, 758 
leptostachya, 758 
tinctoria, 757 
Indigoids, 788 
Indigol ignoid s, 7 90 
Indigotin, 758 
Indirubin, 788 
Indoin, 780 
Indolo, 755, 750 
Indolignone, 790 
i;ndonai)h.thalcno, 790 
indophenin, 737 
Iiidophenol, 727, 705, 785 
Indophoro, 750 
Indoxyl, 750, 758, 702 
Indrcnc, 731 
Indulines, 780 
Infusorial earth, 283 
Injectors, Korting, 53 
Ink, 088 

ilnositol, 640, 047 
Intermediates, 777 
Inulin, 533 
Invelito, 042 
Inversion, 531, 538 
Invert sugar, 531, 538, 581 
Invertase (Invertin), 134, 538 
lodobonzene, 035 
lodobutane, 117 
Iodoform, 121 

reaction, Lieben’s, 131 
Tests for, 122 
lodol, 738 
lodopropane, 117 
lodosobenzene, 035 
chloride, 635 
lodothyrin, 860 
lodourethane, 432 
lodylbenzene, 035 
lonene, 713 

Ionic concentration, 538 

lonone, 713 

Irene, 713 

Iridin, 866 

Irigenin, 866 

Ironac, 328 

Irone, 713 
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Isatin, 756, 757, 760 
chloride, 760 
a-Isatinaniiide, 762 
Isatis tinctoria, 758 
Isatoxime, 760 
Isoamyl isovalerate, 460 
Isoamylbenzene, 623 
Isobutane, 37 
Isobutyl iodide, 118 
Isobutylbenzene, 623 
Isobutylcarbinol, 126, 215 
Isobutyramide, 421 
Isocyanates, 427 
Isocyanides, 238 
Isocychc compounds, 29 
Isocymene, 634 
Isodulcite, 529 
Isodulcitol, 793 
IsoduBenes, 623, 634 
Isoduridine, 655 
Isoeugenol, 645, 678 
Isolactose, 535 
Isoleucine, 424 
Isology, 24 
Isomaltose, 136, 536 
Isomelamine, 431 
Isomerides, 17 

Boiling-pomts of, 25 
Melting-points of, 25 
Metameric, IS 
Optical, 20 
Racemic, 21 
Isomerism, 15, 17 

Cis- and trans-,^22 ^ 

Space, 19 

Isonitriles, 237, 238, 240, 427 
Isonitrosoketones, 255, 398 
Iso-oxazole, 740 
Isopentane, 37, 712 
Isoprene, 109, 113, 705, 70S, 712 
Isopropyl iodide, 116, 117 
Isopropylacetylene, 110 
Isopropylbenzaldehyde, 675 
Isopropylbenzene, 623, 634 
Isoquinoline, 754 
Isorhamnose, 529 
Isosafrole, 678 
Isovaleryl chloride, 380 
Isoviolanthrene, 789 
Isuret, 427 
Ivory, Artificial, 351 
Jiggers, 845 
Jute, 812 

EIampthlicon, 710 
Kapok, 499 
on, 810 

Kephir, 139, 191, 475 
Keratin, 806, 864 
Kerosene, 72 
Ketenes, 256 
Keto-aldehydes, 394, 399 
Keto-arabinose, 525 
Ketoheptamethylene, 617 
Ketohexamethylene, 617, 701 
Ketohexoses, 524J 
Ketoketenes, 256 1 
Ketones, 116, 124, 243, 252 
Aromatic, 673, 675 
Strache’s estimation of, 255 
Ketonimides, 243 
Ketopentamethylene, 617 
Ketoses, 524 
Ketoximes, 253, 676 

Beckmann’s transposition of, 253, 676 
Khaki, 794 
Kieselguhr, 275, 283 
Kirschwasser, 190 


Kneadiug machine, Werner-Pfleiderer, 472 
Koji, 165 
Koumis, 191 
Kratites, 305 

Kubierschky column, 77, 631 

Kummel, 191 

Kunerol, 474 

Kyanol, 657 

Laccase, 134 

Lacs, 495 

Lactalbumiii, 859 

Lactams, 423, 756 

Lactases, 134 

Lactates, 388 

Lactic acid bacillus, 145, 387 
Lactides, 384 
Lactite, 475 
Lactoglobulin, 861 
Lactone, Bromobutyric, 355 
Isocaproic, 257 
Lactones, 355, 377, 384, 526 
Lactose, 536 

Testing of, 537 
Lactyl chloride, 389 
Lager beer, 203, 205 
Lakes, 769, 770, 771 
Lamp, Carcel, 62 

Hefner, Alteneck, 62 
Lampblack, 624 
Lard, 478 
Latex, 708 
Laudamine, 750 
Laudanidine, 750 
Laudanosine, 750 
Laurene, 706 

Laurus campliora, 704, 716 
Lautopine, 750 
Law of Dalton, 5 
esterification, 457 
Hess-Berthelot, 25 
refraction, 27 
Lead plaster, 351 
Sugar of, 347 
Leather, 693 

Artificial, 717 

Hardened, 700 
Leben, 191 

Lecanora tartarea, 792 
Lecithalburnin, 860 
Lecithin,, 462 
Lecithins, 258 
Lees, Wine, 170, 402, 408 
Lemons, Cultivation of, 413 
Treatment of, 414 
Leucine, 20, 424, 858 
Leuco-bases, 721, 765 
Leucocytes, 139 
Leucotannin, 689 
Levuhnaldeliyde, 399 
Levulose, 533, 581 
Lichens, 792 
Life, Origin of, 137 
Light, Polarised, 27,. 395 
Sources of, 64 
Standards of, 62 
Lignin, 598, 601, 605, 608 
Estimation of, 606 
Ligroin, 37, 76 

Limonene, 416, 703, 704, 705, 706 
Lincrusta, 496 
Linoleum, 495, 615 
Linseed, Composition of, 482 
oil, 679 

Linum usitatissimum, 494, 810 
Lipase, 134, 507 
Lipoids, 746 
Lippich polariser, 580 
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Liqueurs, 190 

Liquids, Spcciiic gravity of, 7 

Lithoclastite, 284 

Lithographers’ varnish, 495 

Litmus, 792 

Logwood, 791 

Lupetidine, 743 

Lui^ulin, 193, 203 

Luteolin, 755 

Lutidines, 742 

Lyddite, 303, ()()5 

Lysidine, 740 

Lysine, 392, 424 

Lysins, 139 

Lysochlor, 043 

Lysoform, 250 

Ijysol, ()43 

Lyxose, 529 

Maolura tinctoria, 793 

Maclurin, 793 

Madder, 734 

Magnesia, EfEervesccut, 413 
Magnetic rotation, 28 
Maize, 142, 193, 590 
Composition of, 482 
oil, 499 

Malamidc, 421 
Malaria, 752 
Malt, 141, 190 

Cleaning of, 200 
Diastatio power of, 199 
Evaluation of, 199 
Green, 190 
Grinding of, 200 
Kilningof, 198 
Mashing of, 201 
Maltase, 134, 141, 535, 581 
Malting, 190 

Maltodcxti'inase, 134, 204 
Maltol, 000, 087 
Maltose, 134, 530, 581 
Mammoth pump, 278 
Manlianite, 305 
Manna, 225 
Mannido, 220 
Mannitan, 220 
Mannitol, 225, 530, 534 
lloxacotyl, 224 
Bexanitro, 285 
Mannose, 534 
MannotetroHe, 585 
Mannotrioso, 225 
MaraHcliino, 190 
Margarine, 470, 080 
cheese, 471 
Margol, 471 
Marmite, 149 
Marsala, 190 
Mashing apparatus, 201 
Massecuito, 504, 505 
Masut, 77, 80 

Matricaria x)arthenium, 71(> 
Mecsonidino, 750 
Medziankite, 305 
Melam, 431 
M(‘.l amino, 431 
Melcne, 109 
Melibiaso, 134 
M’cdibioso, 585 
Melinite, 303, 605 
Molissyl palmitato, 400 
Mellite, 085 
Mellithene, 034 
Melting point, 5, 25 
Menta pulegium, 714 
Monthane, 706 
Menthone, 700 
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Menthol, 714 
Menthone, 714 
Mereai^tan, 233 
Mcrcaptans, 233 
Morcaptide, Mercurie, 233 
vSodiuni, 233 
Moi*captidi\s, 233 
Morcaptols, 252 
Morcorisation, 808 
Mercury fulminate, 308 
Mosidine, <>55 
Mesitol, <>39 
Mesityl oxide, 253 
Mesitylene, 111, <523, 033 
Motaldehydo, 250 
Metalei>sy, 15 
Motamerism, 18, 228 
Me tasty r(mo, 034 
Meters, Ale.ohol, 173 
Automatic gas, 58 
Dry gas, 50 
Gas, 50 
Methanal, 247 
Methanamido, 421 
Methanamidoxime, 427 
Methane, 24, 33 

Derivatives of, 31 
Industrial uses of, 35 
Projiaration of, 35 
Properties of, 34 
Meth-anol, 127 
Methantliiol, 233 
Methono, 108 
Mothenylamidoxime, 427 
Methoxymothane, 228 
Mothoxypyridine, 742 
Mothoxycpiinolino, 755 
Methyl, 30 

acetate, 459 
chloride, 110 
cyanide, 238 
other, 228 
iodide, 117 
isothiocyanato, 430 
mustard oil, 430 
nonyl ketone, 397 
Huecinato, 400 
sulphide, 233 
Methylacotanilido, 001 
Mothylacotylurea, 420 
Mothylal, 251 
Methylamino, 240 

hydrochloride, 117, 241 
Methylaniline, 000 
Methylanthracenos, 733 
Mothylarbutin, 806 
Mothylbonzene, 023, 033 
Mothylbutanol, 215 
Methylcyanamido, 431 
Methyldihydroiminazole, 740 
Methylene, 108 

bromide, 115, 118 
chloride, 115, 118 
« glycol, 525 

iodide, 115, 118 
Methylethylacetyleno, 110 
Methylothylcarbinol, 214 
Methylglyoxal, 399 
Methylgranatonino, 018 
Methylheptenone, 303 
p-Methylisopropylbonzene, 623, 034 
Mothylisopropylcarbinol, 120 
Methylnaphthalones, 730 
Methylpentoses, 529 
Methylpropane, 30, 37 
Methylpropand, 215 
Methylpseudoisatin, 756 
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Methylpyridine, 742 
Metkylpyridone, 742 
a-Methylquinoliiie, 754 
Methylsulphonal, 746 
Methyluracil, 436 
Metkylurethane, 726 
Metol, 666 

Michler’s ketone, 719 
Microbes, 132 
Micrococci, 133 
Micron, 133 
Milk, 134, 474 

Analysis of, 475 
Coconut, 498 
Condensed, 474 
Fermented, 191 
Skim, 474 

Milling of woollens, 838 
Mimosa, 690, 691 
catechu, 644 

Mirbane, Essence of, 649 
Moellon, 478 
Molasses, 166, 567, 570 
Beet-sugar, 166, 570 
Lactose, 537 

Recovery of sugar from, 571 
Spent wash from, 571 
Utilisation of, 570 
Molecular volume, 25 
Monoacetin, 257 
Monoacylhydrazides, 426 
Monoazo-compounds, 779 
Monochlorhydrin, 257 
Mononitroglycerine, 274 
Monosaccharides, 523 
Monoses, 523, 524 
Formation of, 525 
Mordanting, 830, 834, 835 
Mordants, 770 
Morin, 755 

Morphine, 138, 745, 750 
MorphoUne, 743 
Morphotropy, 24 
Morus alba, 813 
tinctoria, 793 
Motochemistry, 620 
Moulds, 132 
Mucins, 863 

Mucors, 133, 155, 156, 412 
Multiple eJBEet apparatus, 560 
Murexide, 436, 437 
Muscarine, 257 
Muscone, 713 
Musk, Artificial, 705, 713 
Natural, 713 
Mustard, Black, 430 
oils, 430 
seed, 482 

Mutarotation, 28, 581 
Mycoderma aceti, 340, 341 
vini, 341 
Myosin, 862 
M37ristin, 350 
Myrobolans, 690, 691 
M3rrosin, 216, 502 
Naphtha, 65 
Solvent, 632 

Naphthalene, 628, 723, 762 
derivatives, 723, 728 
Estimation in coal-gas, 61 
from coal-gas, 46 
tetrachloride, 730 
Naphthamine, 727 
a-Naphthaquinone, 729 
;8-Naphthaquinone, 730 
Naphthazarin, 783 
Naphthenes, 71, 617, 701 
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Naphthindigo, 788 
Naphthols, 727, 728 
Naphthosalol, 728 
a- (and j3-) Naphthylamine, 727 
Narceine, 745, 750 
Narcotine, 745, 750, 751 
Natron, 513 
Neosalvarsan, 666 
Neradol, 250, 692, 697 
Neroline, 728 
Neurine, 257 
Nicol prism, 579 
Nicotine, 745, 747 
Nicotyrine, 747 
Nisser powder, 305 
Nitracetanilides, 661 
Nitriles, 237, 427, 679 
Nitroacetins, 274 
Nitroanilines, 663 
Nitrobenzaldehyde, 675, 761 
Nitrobenzene, 649, 650, 669 
Nitrocellulose, 285 

constitution of, 286 
Nitrochlorhydrin, 274 
Nitrochlorobenzenes, 653 
Nitrocymene, 650 
Nitro-derivatives, Aromatic, 648 
Electrolytic reduction of, 669 
Nitrodimethylaniline, 660 
Nitroethane, 236, 237 
Nitroform, 237 
Nitroformins, 274 
Nitrogen, Detection of, 7 

Estimation by Dumas’ method, 10 
Kjeldahl’s method, 11 
Will and Varrentrapp’s mctliod, 
12 

Stereoisomerism, of, 22 
Nitroglycerine, 275 
Filtration of, 282 
Manufacture of, 277 
Stabilisation of, 281 
Uses of, 282 
Nitroguanidine, 434 
Nitrohexane, 236 
Nitromesityleno, 650 
Nitrome thane, 237 
Nitron, 665 

Nitronaphthalenes, 726 
Nitrophenols, 663 
Nitrophenoxides, 663 
p-Nitrophenylhydrazine, 673 
Nitroprehnitene, 650 
Nitropropane, 237 
Nitrosamines, 240, 656, 660, 669 
Nitrosites, 703 
Nitrosochlorides, 703 
jj-Nitrosodimethylaniline, 660 
Nitrosodipentene, 705 
Nitrosophenol, 648, 660 
Nitrosopyrrole, 739 
Nitrostarch, 285 
Nitrostyrene, 634 
Nitrotoluenes, 651 
Nitrourea, 432 
Nitrourethane, 432 
Nitroxylenes, 650 
Nomenclature, Official, 29 
Nonane, 32 
Nonodecane, 32 
Nonoses, 534 
Nonyl aldehyde, 251 
Nubepine, 643 

Nuclei, Condensed benzene, 718 
Nucleins, 863 
Nucleo -albumins, 861 
Nucleo-histone, 862 
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NucJeoproteins, 863 
Number, Acetyl, 224, 225, 463 
Acetyl acid, 225 
Acetyl saponification, 225 
Acid, 105, 464 
Butter, 477 
Ester, 465 
Hehner, 461 
Iodine, 463 
Kottstorf, 468 
Maumen6, 464 
Polensko, 477 

Roichort-MoisHl-Wollny, 4()1, 477 
Saj)onificatioii, 468 
Nutrose, 475, 861 
Nux vomica, 751 
OCTADECJYLBENZENE, 623 
Octadiene, 110 
Octahydroanthracono, 7 3 1 
Octahydroplionanthrono, 73 1 
Octane, 32 
0 ctanthrone , 731 
Octhracone, 731 
Octocosano, 32 
Octodocano, 32 
Octosos, 534 
Octylbonzono, 623 
Octyleno, 100 
(Enanthaldeliydc, 251 
(Enoxydaso, 134 
Oil, Acetone, 255 

Allyl mustard, 466 
Almond, 466 
Aniline, 659 
Anise, 644 

Anthracene, 628, 630 
Arac.his, 492, 500 
Bitter almond, 674 
Boiled linseed, 494 
Bono, 737 
Oardamom, 473 
(lastor, 390, 493 
Old nose bean, 502 
Ohrysalis, 480 
(dove, ()45 
Ooconut, 466, 498 
Ood -liver, 466, 478 
Oolza, 466, 501 
Oottonscod, 466, 4.99 
Dipped animal, 737 
Ethyl nmstard, 430 
Fish, 478 
for gas, 98 
(laulthoria, 687 
Gelatinised vaseline, 93 
Gingolly, 500 
Graposeod, 502 
Hompsood, 466 
Kapok, 499 
Lemon, 415 
Linseed, 466, 494 
Maize, 466, 499 
Mandarin, 682 
Methyl mustard, 430 
Oleo, 423 
Olive, 466, 490 
Orange, 705 
Palm, 466, 496 

Palm-nut (Palm-kernel), 466, 497 
l^araffin, 76 
wax, 94 

Pennyroyal, 714 
Peppermint, 714 
Poppyseed, 466, 494 
Propyl mustard, 430 
Ravison, 502 
Rosin, 92, 707 
VOL. II. 


Oil, Sanse, 492 

Sesame, 492, 600 
Shale, 102 
Soja-bean, 466, 502 
Solar, 72, 98 
Sperm, 478 
Stillingia ,499 
Sulphocarbon, 491 
Tool, 500 
Tomatosocd, 502 
Tnrkey-red, 390, 490 
Tnrpoiitino, 703, 706, 707 
Walnut, 496 
Washed olive, 491 
Whale, 4(}(), 478 j 
Wood, 603 
Wool, 479 

Oil-cako, 483, 493, 500 
Oil-gas, 64 
Oils, Animal, 468 
Bleaching of, 490 
Blown, 464 
Groosoto, 628 
Doodorisation of, 490 
. Drying, 363, 462, 494 
Engdnt 92 
for gas, 98 

Flash-point of, 83, 91 
Hardening of, 480 
Heavy, 76 
Iiubrioating, 627 
Mineral lubricating, 86 
Mustard, 430 
Oxidised, 464 
Refining of, 488 
Spindle, 92 
Tar, 628 
Thickened, 496 
Vaseline, 89 
Vegetable, 482 
Viscosity of, 83, 90 
Oily seeds. Composition, 482 
Oloase, 490 
Olefines, 106 

Constitution of, 108 
’ Nomenclature of, 106 
Preparation of, 107 
Table of, 106 
Oleine, 358, 617 
Catalytic, 518 
Distilled, 606, 518 
Saponification, 618 
Transformation into stearin©, 506 
Wool, 479 
Oleomargarine, 470 
Oleum cinas, 704 
Olive, Composition of, 482 
Opium, 750 
Opsonins, 139 
Optical activity, 19, 69 
antipodes, 23 
properties, 26 
Orange, Alizarin, 709 
Oroceine, 780 
Dimethylnitraniline, 663 
G, 780 

Indanthrene golden, 789 
Methyl, 668 

II, 780 

III, 668 

IV, 660 
Orceine, 645 
Orcinol, 645 

Organo-metallic compounds, 242 
Origanum hirtum, 644 
Ornithine, 392, 424 
Orthobromobenzyl bromide, 732 
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Ortho -ethers, 324 
Orthoform, 119, 746 
Osamines, 530 
Osrnophores, 705 
Osones, 533 
Oso triazole, 740 
Ossein, 864 
Oxalates, 368 
Oxamide, 421 
Oxamines, 785 
Oxazole, 740 
Oxidation, Enzymic, 135 
Oxidation chamber, 885 
Oximes, Aromatic, 676 
Oximide, 422 
Oxindole, 756 

Synthesis of, 760 
Oxy-acetylene blowpipe, 113 
Oxycellulose, 601, 602, 808 
Oxydases, 134 
Oxygenases, 135 
Oxyhaemoglobin, 862, 863 
Oxynarcotine, 750 
Oxyterpenes, 713 
Ozoform, 250 
Ozokerite, 31, 69, 94, 104 
Ozonidos, 359 
Palm fruit, 482 
oil, 496 
Palmer, 849 
Palm -kernel, 482 
oil, 497 

Palmitates, 350 
Palmitin, 350 
Panclastite, 304 
Papaver somniferum, 750 
Papaveramine, 750 
Papaverine, 745, 750 
Paper, 602 

Bisulphite process, 608 
Boiling, 604 
Chlorine process, 610 
Colouring, 612 
Electric process, 610 
Loading, 612 
Microscopical testing, 613 
Paraffined, 602 
Parchment, 602 
Sizing, 611, 613 
Soda process, 607 
Statistics, 614 
Testing, 612 
Para -anthracene, 732 
Paracasein, 861 
Paracyanogen, 427 
Paraffin wax, 94 
Analysis, 105 
Statistics, 106 
Paraffins, 29, 31 
Paraformaldehyde, 248 
Paraglobulin, 137 
Paraldehyde, 246 
Paraleucaniline, 721 
Pararosaniline, 721 
Parchment, Artificial, 600, 602 
Parthenogenesis, Artificial, 138 
Partial pressures, 5 
Pasteur flasks, 147 
Pasteurisation, 186, 210 
Pastinaca sativa, 130 
Pegamoid, 717 
PeUagra, 867 
Penioillium glaucum, 23 
Pentabromotoluene, 617 
Pentachloroanisole, 643 
Pentacosane, 32 
Pentadecane, 32 
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Pentadecatetrone, 711 
Pentaerythritol, 225 ^ 
Pentaethylbenzene, 623 
Pentahydroxycyclohexane, 646 
Pentahydroxypentane, 225 
Pentaline, 122 
Pentamethylbenzene, 623 
Pentamethylene, 617 
Pentamethylenediamine, 257 
Pentamethylpararosaniline, 721 
Pentanediene, 110 
Pentanes, 37 
Pentanol, 215 
Pentaphenylethane, 722 
Pentatricontane, 32 
Pentenes, 110 
Pentitols, 524 
Pentosans, 527 

Estimation of, 528 
Pentoses, 526 

Estimation of, 528 
Pentosuria, 529 
Peptase, 134 
Peptones, 858 
. Perfumes, 703 
Pergamin, 602 
Peroxydases, 135 
Peroxyozonides, 356 
Perseo, 792 
Perylene, 769 
Petrinage, 299 
Petrolene, 99 
Petroleum, 65 
coke, 78 

Composition of, 70 
Crude, 70 

Desulphurising of, 80 
Distillation of, 75, 76 
ether, 76, 86 
Extraction of, 73 
Flash-point of, 84 
fountains, 73 
History, 65 

Illuminating power of, 84 
Optical activity of, 69 
Origin of, 67 
Pipe-lines for, 75 
Properties of, 70 
Purification of, 78 
Refining of, 78 
residues, 86 

Specific gravity of, 70, 72 
Statistics of, 81 
tanks, 80 

Tests for lighting, 83 
Transport of, 75 
Uses of, 81 
Viscosity of, 83 
Petroline, 76 
Phajophytin, 794 
Pharaoh’s serpents, 429 
Phellandrene, 703, 706 
Phenacetin, 666 
Phenacyl bromide, 678 
Phenanthraquinone, 736 
Phenanthrene, 630, 735 
Phenazine, 765 
Phenetidines, 666 
Phenetole, 642, 666 
Phenol, 638 

Acid derivatives of, 643 
Homologues of, 643 
Pure synthetic, 640 
Testing of, 640 
Phenolphthalein, 685, 784 
Phenols, 637 

Dihydric, 644 
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Phenols, Monohydric, 638 
Polyhydric, 646 
Table of, 639 
Trihydric, 645 
idicnoxazine, 765 
Idxenoxides, 638, 641, 642, 679 
•Phenyl disulpfiide, 667 
hydrosulphide, 666 
salicylate, 687 
styryl ketone, 690 
sulphide, 667 
Phonylacotanilide, 661 
•Plionylacetylono, 634 
Idienylamino, 657 
Phenylanthraccno, 733 
Idienylanthranol, 733 
Phenylbenzain idc, 6(> 1 
heuylbonz( )f ul vene, 769 
IdienyJchloracotainido, 661 
Phenyldiazoniuin chloride, 670, 671 
hydroxides, 672 
nitrate, 670, 671 
sulphate, 671 

Idienyldimothylaminopyrazolone, 740 
Phonylonediamines, 649, 655, 662 
Idxcnylglycerol, 674 
PhenylglycoGoll, 661 
Phonylglyoxal, 678 
Phonylhydrazine, 673 
hydrochloride, 672 
l^henylhydroxyanthranol, 733 
Phenyllxydroxylamine, 667, 669, 673 
as. l?lionyhnetliylhydrazine, 673 
Phenyl-a-naphthylaminc, 727 
Plienylixitromethanc, 653, 669 
PljonyloHazoncH, 524, 673 
PlHuiyl.succiuimide, 422 
Phlegm, 158 
Phlobaj)lic!xos, 693 
Idiloretiix, 8(56 
Phloridziri, 86() 

Phlorogluciixol, 646, 690 
Phorohe, 25() 

PlxoHgesue, 118, 431 
IdioHphiuo, 787 
Pli().s])hine(sj, 242 
Phosphorus, JOetectioix of, 8 
Kstiuiation of, 13 
Idiotogon, 98 

JMiotographic developers, 666 
PhotouKster, Bunsen’s, 63 

IjTunuior and Brodhuii’s, 63 
Idithahuns, 685, 722, 784 
P!ithali(; anhydride, 684 
Phtlialide, (>84 
I'hthalideirio, 733 
Phthalidiixo, 733 
Phthaliniide, (>85, 761 
Phthalo phenolic, 684, 722 
Iditlialyi clilorido, 684 
Phylloxera, 188 
Physostigniine, 745* 

Idiytochlorin, 794 
Phytoglobulirxs, 861 
Jdxytol, 794 
Phytorodiri, 794 
Phytosterol, 866 
Piazthiol, 790 
Piceno, 736 
Picolino, 252, 742 
a-.Picolylalkino, 742 
Picramide, 663 
Picrotoxin, 744 
Pierrite, 305 
Pigments, 778 
Pimpinolla anisum, 644 
Pinacolino, 217 


Pinacones, 217 
Pinane, 706 
Pinene, 706 

hydrochloride, 707 
Piixitol, 647 
Pink salt, 816 
Piniioglobin, 137 
Pinus nxaritima, 707 
Pipecoline, 743 
Piperaziixe, 257, 743 
•Piperidine, 110, 741, 743 
Piperidines, 743 
Pipeline, 743, 745 
Piporonal, 678 
Piperylenc, 110 
Pitch, 99, 630 
Coal, 99 
Mineral, 99 
Stearine, 506 
Pittacal, 784 
Plasnxon, 475, 861 
Plastering of wines, 187 
Plastrotyl, 653 
Platinichlorides, 14 
Pluszucker, 585 
Polarimeters, 28, 579 
Polarinxetry, 579 
Polarisation of light, 27 
Polyamines, 661 
Polyazo-compounds, 779 
Polyglycerins, 218 
Polymerism, 14 
Polyraethylenes, 29, 616 
Polymorphism, 24 
Polynitrobenzenes, 649 
Polyoses, 523, 585 
Polypeptides, 858 
Polysaccharides, 523 
Ponceau, 729 

Poppy, Composition of, 482 
Popuhn, 534, 866 
Potatoes, Dry matter in, 588 
Starch-content of, 141, 588 
Powder B, 296 
Black, 266 

Powders, Brown prismatic, 273 
Chlorate, 304 
Chocolate, 273 
Mining, 267 
Perchlorate, 304 
Prismatic, 272 
Prometheus, 304 

Smokeless, 295, 298, 300, 302, 303 
Smokeless sporting, 267 
Sporting, 267 
Various, 311 
Precipitins, 139, 863 
Prehnidine, 655 
Prehnitene, 623 
Pi'essed yeast, 149 
PrimuUne, 667, 787 

Printing of fibres, textiles, yarns, 831, 854 
Proline, 864 
Propaldehyde, 251 
Propane, 36 
Propanol, 214 
Propanone, 254 
Propantriol, 217 
Propargyl aldehyde, 252 
Propene, 109 
Propenol, 216 
Propine, 110 
Propionamide, 421 
Propionyl chloride, 380 
Propyl iodide, 115 
mustard oil, 430 
Propylacetylene, 110 
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Propyl benzene^ 623, 634 
Propylcarbinol, 214 
Propylene, 109 
a-Propylpiperidine, 742 
Propylpseudonitrole, 236 
Protamines, 862 
Proteins, 857 

Coagulable, 862 
Conjugated, 862 
Hydrolysis of, 858 
Modified, 862 
Natural, 859 
Various, 865 
Proteolytic action, 134 
Protocatechuic aldehyde, 677, 678 
Protococcus vulgaris, 225 
Protol, 218 
Protopine, 750 
Protoplasm, 137, 857 
Pseudo -acids, 653, 669 
Pseudocumene, 623, 634 
Pseudocumidine, 655 
Pseudoindoxyl, 756 
Pseudoisatin, 756 
Pseudoisomerism, 18, 394 
Pseudomorphine, 750 
Pseudo-tanning, 693 
Ptomaines, 257, 858 
Ptyalin, 134 
Piilegone, 714 

Pulp, Chemical wood, 603, 607 
Mechanical wood, 603, 605 
Purgatol, 701 

Purification by physical methods, 2 

Purine, 436 

Purple, Antique, 788 

Purpurin, 733 

Purpuroxanthin, 733 

Putrescine, 257 

Pyramidone, 740 

Pyranthrene, 789 

Pyrazine, 743 

Pyrazole, 739 

Pyrazoline, 739 

Pyrazolone, 739 

Pyrene, 736 

Pyridine, 740, 742 

Pyridones, 742 

Pyridylpyrroles, 747 

P 3 n?imidine, 743 

Pyrocatechol, 644 

Pyrocoll, 739 

Pyxocomane, 743 

Pyxogallol, 645 

PyroEgnite of iron, 346 

Pyxone, 743 

Pyronine, 784 

Pyxopissite, 95 

Pyroxylin, 285, 600 

Pyrrodiazole, 740 

Pyrrole, 422, 787 

Hydrogenated derivatives of, 739 
PyxroHduie, 422, 739 
Pyxrolilene, 109 
Pyxroline, 739 
Pyruvic aldehyde, 399 
QtTEBEACHITOL, 647 
Quercetin, 755, 793 
Quercitol, 646 
Quercitrin, 755, 793 
Quercitron, 793 
Quinaldine, 754 
Quinalizarin, 733 
Quinhydrone, 647, 767 
Quinidine, 745, 752 
Quinine, 744, 745, 751 
bisulphate, 752 


Quinine ethyl carbonate, 752 
hydrochloride, 752 
sulphate, 752 
Quinitol, 702 
Quinizarin, 733 
Quinol, 645 
Quinoline, 753 

Sulpho-acids of, 754 
Quinonediimides, 648 
Quinonedioxime, 647 
Quinoneimides, 648, 785 
Quinonemonoxime, 648 
Quinones, 647 
Quinoxaline, 657, 786 
Racemisation, 23 
Rackarock, 304 

Radicals and types. Theory of, 15 
Rafanose, 581, 584 
Rags, 603 
Raising gigs, 849 
Rancidity of fats and oils, 463 
Rapeseed, Composition of, 482 
Rasp for beet, 545 
potatoes, 589 

Ravison seed, Composition of, 482 
Reaction, Adamkiewicz’s, 861 
Amphoteric, 474 
Baeyer’s, 107 
Baudouin’s, 472 
Becchi’s, 492 
Belliez’s, 492 
Biuret, 858 

Blank and Pinkenbeiner’s, 247 

H^mges’, 413 

Formolite, 71 

Geitel’s, 468 

Grignard’s, 33, 243 

Halphen’s, 470, 491 

Kamarowsky’s, 172 

Korner and Menozzi’s, 375, 423 

Lieben’s, 121, 129, 131 

Liebermann’s, 638, 660 

Liebermann -Storch -Morawsky , 468 

Melsen’s, 339 

Perldn’s, 352, 679 

Riche-Halphen, 83 $ 

Rimini’s, 131, 172 

Romijn’s, 524 

Sabatier and Senderens’, 35, 67, 124 
Sandmeyer’s, 670 
SchiiGf’s, 246 
Schmidt, 734 
Scudder and Riggs’, 129 
Teichmann’s, 862 
Tortelli and Ruggeri’s, 492 
Tschugajew’s, 867 
UfEelman’s, 386 
Uhlenhuth’s, 863 
Varrentrapp’s, 350 
Wallach’s, 357 
Xanthoprotein, 858 
Reactions, Reversible, 136 • 
enzymic, 136 
Reagent, Barfoed’s, 532 
D6niges’, 413 
Erdmann’s, 744 
Pehling’s, 582 
Erohde’s, 744 
Lafou’s, 744 
Lowe’s, 828 
Mandolin’s, 744 
Marquis’s, 744 
MiUon’s, 828, 858 
Molisch’s, 828 
Schardinger’s, 134 
SchifE’s, 172 
Schweitzer’s, 599, 828 
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Kccagent, Hoklaini’s, 58;j 
Twitclieirs, 50S 
J vcctilication, 3, 158 
of iilcoJiol, 158 
]?lectiiier, Jieinpel, 8 
Perries-, Kid 
KSavalle, 15i) 

Ked, Algol, 781) 

Alizarin., 788 
Anthracene, 729 
Ciba, 788 
Congo, 781 
Dianiine, 802 
indanthrene, 78!) 

Janos, 802 

p-Nitraniline, d()8, 782, 80-1- 
.IVrinancnt, OOJ 
.Pyrrole, 788 
(i),uinoline, 787 
'riiiaziiK', 802 
Odiioindigo, 788 
Turkey, 891, 848 
Wurster’s, 7()8 
Jleduetases, 184 
J‘.efra(d.ion constant, 27 
Kefracto meter, 88 
Zeiss, 155 

liefrigerat(.)r for wort, 204 
.Hentschers, 144 
Kennet, 184, 188, 474 
Kesens, 495 

Kesins, Artilicial, 041, 707 
Kesit, 042 
Kesorcu’nol, 044 
llesoridin, 700, 785 
Ketene, 78() 

JIhamnose, 521) 

Khigolene, 87 

JMiizoporus oligosporus, 155 
Ivhodamines, 005, 784 
Khodinol, 858 
Kib(jse, 521) 

Jlice, 198, 595 

(..!oinj)()sitioii of, 580 
starcli, 595 
llicin, 188 

liicinus seeds, Composition of, 482 
Jlick(‘ts, 807 
Kobin, 188 

Kobinia pseudaeacia, 188 
Jloburite, 800, 807 
Kocc(41a tinctoria, 792 
llocelline, 780 
.’Rochelle salt, 401 
Kodinal, 000 
Kope, 812 
Kosa-tnine, 788 
Kosaniline, 721, 705, 708 
Kosanthrene, 802 
R,ose, -Diamine, 802 
Kosin, 707 

Callii)ot, 707 
Ku))ber, 708 

Artificial, 711 
Methyl, 711, 712 
substitutes, 711 
Synthetic, 109, 118, 711, 712 
R.ufanthnu,ic, 790 
Kuliopin, 788 
;Rufol, 788 
Kum, 190, 548 
Jlusma, 094 

Saco HAKIM BTERS, 25, 579 
Saccharin, 082 
Saccharometer, Balling, 158 
Brix, 1^3, 577 

Saccharomycos ccrevisia3, 134, 187, 145 
Saccharomycetes, 133 


Saccharone, 410 
Saccharose, 588 

Saccharum officinanim, 589, 540 

Safranines, 785 

Safr<de, (i78 

Saluvin, 584, 077, 08(i 

SiilicylaUIehyde, 077 

Saligenin, 041, 077, 080 

Sal in, 188 

Sal i retin, 0-1 1 

Salmin, 802 

Salol, (>S7 

Salt, Atiiliiie, 051) 

Kalle’s, 701 
of sori-el, 808 
R.ocluOle, 401 
Salv'arsan, 0(>() 

Sanatog(‘n, 475 
Sandalwood, 798 
Sangue m (‘.lassa, 1 1 >( > 

Sanse, 491 
Santalin, 798 
SantaliiK', 750 
Santonin, 800 
Saponilication, 284 
Saponin, 188, 805 
Sarcosinc, 885, 428, 485 
Sawdust, Utilisation of, 888 
Scarlet, Biebrich’s, 008, 781 
(Jiba, 788 

Cochineal, 729, 780 
indanthrene, 789 
l.kilatiiie, 780 
Thioindigo, 788 
Sclieelisation, 220 
Schists, .Bitumiuous, 100 
Schizoinycetes, 1 82 
Schizosaecharomyces Pombe, 204 
Schnapps, 190 
Sell nci d (‘ I’i t<^, 8 (.)4 
Schreiner Jinisli, 850 
Serubhers, 48 
Scurvy, 8()7 
Sealing-wax, 707 

Substitutes for, 041 
Securite, 807 

Seeds, Composition of oily, 482 
Semicarbazide, 240, 488 
Scinicarbazones, 240, 488 
Separators, Centrifugal, 475, 481) 
Naphthalene, --R) 

Spray, 501 
Tar, 4(5 

Seriein, 815, 805 
Sericoin, 8()5 
Scries, Aliphatic, 29 
Ethylene, lOO 
jH^atty, 29 
Homologous, 24 
Isologous, 24 
Paraffin, 81 
Serine, 424 

Sero-tiierapy, 188, 745 

Serum, Pliysiological, 181) 

Serum-albumin, 1.87, 851) 

Serum-globulin, 801 

Serum-lijiasc, 402 

Sesame seeds, (Jomjiosition of, 482 

Sesamin, 500 

Sesamol, 500 

Shale, 100 

Shalonka, 75 

Shimose, 808 

Slioddy, 805 

Silk, 818 

Artilicial, 821 
(imposition of, 815 
Crackle (Scroop) of, 815 
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Silk, Dyeing of, 815, 830 
Sea, 820 

Statistics of, SIS 
artificial, 827 
Strip23ing, 814 
Tussah, 814, 818 
•waste, 814, 820 
Weighting of, 81C, 817 
Wild, 818 
Silk finish, SoO 
Silkworm culture, 813 
Sinapine, 750 
Sinigrin, 502, SOO 
Siperite, 304 
Sitosterol, 500 
Skat ole, 750 

Smokeless powders, 295, 298, 302, 303 
Soap, 350, 358, 513 
AUv aline, 702 
Analysis of, 522 
Antiseptic, 79 
barring machine, 521 
boiling, 517 
Eschweg, 520 
Eiggmg, 521 
Finishing of, 515 
Marseilles, 517 
Mottled, 519 
Oleine, 517 
Eesin, 518 
Seasoning of, 522 
Soft, 520 
Transparent, 520 
Sodiocellulose, 823 
Sodium acetonebisulplute, 253 
ethoxide, 131, 214 
Soja beans, 502 
Solanine, 138, 745 
Solenite, 302 

Solubility of organic compounds, 25 
Solvents, Non-inflammable, 122 
Somatose, 475 
Sorbitol, 226, 531 
Sorbose bacterium, 226 
Sorghum, 540 
Sorrel, Salt of, 368 
Spaniolitmin, 792 
Sparteine, 750 
Specific gravity, 25 
refraction, 27 
rotation, 28 
Spent wash, 157, 182 
Spermaceti, 478 
Sphaerobacteria, 133 
Spiraea ulmaria, 677 
Spirilla, 133 
Spirit, Cnide wood, 128 
Denatured, 173, 176 
of sweet wine, 117 
of wine, 130 
Purification of, 172 
Wood, 128 

Spiritns setheris nitrosi, 117 
Spirobacteria, 133 
Spitzenzucker, 585 
Spongin, 865 
Spores, 132 
Staciiyose, 225 
Standard scrubber, 48 
Standol, 495 
Staphylococcus, 133, 151 
Starch, 133, 585 

Adhesive power of, 596 
Animal, 598 
Bleaching of, 592 
Estimation of, 141 
Green, 592 
gum, 597 
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Starch, Maize, 596 
Manufacture, 588 
Microscopy of, 587 
potato, 588 
Bice, 595 

Saccharification of, 143 
Soluble, 596 
AVheat, 593 

Steam, Superheated, 4, 77 
Stearine, 350, 505 
Distilled, r)0() 
pitch, 507 
Wool, 480 
Stearolactone, 507 
Stenolytes, 721. 

Stereoisomerides, Separation of, 23 
Stereoisomerism, 19 
of nitrogen, 22, 253 
Stibines, 242 
Stilbene, 722 
StilUngia sebifcra, 499 
Stovaine, 74(), 751 
Streptococci, 133 
String, 812 
Strychnine, 745, 751 
Sturin, 862 
Styracin, 674 
Styrene, 634 
Suberane, 677 
Suberin, 598, 615 
Suberone, 617 
Sublimation, 2 
Substitution, Theory of, 15 
Succinamide, 421 
Succhianil, 422 
Succinates, 366, 371 
Succindialclehydc, 73() 
Succinidialcloxime, 738 
Succinimide, 360, 421, 422, 436 
Sucrase, 134, 538 
Sucrates, 539 
Sucrol, 66() 

Sucrose, 538 
Sugar, Acorn, 646 
Beet, 539, 545 
( 'ane, 538, 540 
Fruit, 533 
♦ Grape, 531 

Invert, 531, 538, 581 
Ma.plc, 540 
Milk, 53() 

MuseJe, 647 
of lead, 346 
Starch, 531 
Wood, 529 

Sugar (sucrose), Alkalinity, 584 
Ash, 584 
Beet-j)ul)), 551 
boiling, 564 

Centrifugation of massccuito, 565 

Chemical determination, 577, 581 

Clearing (covering), 666, 569 

colouring, 533 

Concentration, 559 

Crushed, 570 

Defecation, 555 

Diffusion process, 548 

Estimation, 577 

Fiscal regulations, 574, 576 

from molasses, 590 

History, 545 

Output, 575 

Pile,' 570 

Powdered, 57Q 

IMces, 675 

Quotient of purity, 582 
Ecfining, 567 
Pendenient, 568 
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fcjugar (sucrose), 8accharimotry, 570 

S])ccilic gravity and degrees Brix, 577, 578 
►Statistics of produetioii, 575 
►Steifen process, 55.‘i, 572 
Sugars, Analysis of mixed, 5S2 
Sulphamides, 037 
Sulphobenzide, 037 
Sulpliocvanine, 800 
Sulphonal, 119, 233, 252 
Sulphonc, ()37 
Sulpliones, 233 
Sulphoniiim compounds, 233 
Suliiliorieinate, 390, 49-1: 

Analysis of, 391 
Sulphur, Detection of, 8 
Kstimatiou of, 13 
Sumac, 090 

Superheated steam, 4, 77 
Suprareiiiiu', 747 
Sylvestrene, 700 

Syn-diazobenzeno hydroxide, 072 
Syn-diazo-coTni)ounds, 009 
Syntans, 092 

Syntheses, Asymmetric, 137 

Syntonins, 858, 802 

Syphilis, 000 

Talgiot, 482 

Talgol, 482 

Talitol, 220 

Tallow, 035 

Chinese, 499 
tree, 499 
Vegetable, 499 
Tamping, 204 
Tanks, Macdonald, 09 
W'eiss, 09 
Tannin, 089 
Tanning, 092 
Ciirome, 098 
extracts, 090, 091 
in. layt'i’s, 0)90 
Infusion, ()9() 

Mineral, (597 
Oil, 098 
lia])id, (597 
Theory of, (592 
Tantiron, 328 
Tar, (523 

Benzene from, 030 
(.'oal, 99 

Distillation of, 88, 97, 025 
Lignite, 90, 024 
Mineral, 07 
oils, 028 

Statistics of, 100 
Statistics of lignite, 105 
Wood, 99, 024 
Tartar, 402 

Analysis of, 402 
Cantoni’s ])roccss, 405 
Cream of, 401, 407 
emetic, 401 

Goldenberg’s process, 403 
industry, 402 
Statistics of, 400 
Tamili’s method, 404 
Tartrates, 401 
Tartrazine, 411, 782 
Tartrazines, 782 
Taurine, 257, 424 
Tautomcrism, 18, 394, 700 
Tawing, 097 
Tea, 439 

Tension theory of valency, 107 
Tentering frame, 848 
Terobenthene, 706 
Terpadienes, 703, 704 
Terpane, 703, 714 


Terpa-iiol, 714 
Tcrpa.none, 714 
Terpenes, 702 

(dmj)lex, 70tj 
Homolognus, 70S 
Tcrpenol, 715 
Toi-pin, 715 

hydrate, 715 
TerpiiUMie, 703, 70(5 
9\'r|)iiUMil, 715 
'^I’erpiuoleiu*, 7(Mj 
'^IVst, 8Cf, Beaction 
T(4an<)lysiii, 139 
Tetrahroimadhane, 1 23 
9\‘tra 1 )!•< ) m ( 1 11 u o !•( ‘SCO i n , 0S5 
9 ’etrahri ) i n ( »i i id i r u hi n , 7SS 
9\‘trachl()r<)anis(»le, (543 
Tetrachloroethaiic, 122 
O.’etracliloromethane, 1 22 
Tetracosaiie, 32 
Tetradecane, 32 
Tetrahydronaphthak^ic, 730 
Tetrahy(lrt)iiaphthyhunine, 73(^ 

Tot rahy ( I ro | )y rid i nes , 7 43 
Tetrahyc I n ipyrrohu 739 
Te trahy < I ro( j u i i lo 1 i n e , 7 54 
Totj’ahydroxyanthraquinones, 733 
Tctrahydn )xy I lenzene, (54( 5 
Tetrahydroxyll avonol, 793 
Tetraliydroxy riifenoi, 791 
Tetra-iodo] lynv )le, 738 
Tetraline, 122, 731 

9"etralkylphosphonimn hydroxide, 242 
9Y‘tramethyl base, 719 
Tetramctliylarsoniuni compounds, 242 
Ikdramethyl benzimes, 034 
9’etrametliyldiani inotri] )lieny]carlnnol, 720 
Tetramctliyldiaininotripbenylmetliane, 720 
I’etrain ethyleius (517 
Tetramctbylenediam ine, 257 
Tetrametliyhxiethaue, 37 
Tetramines, Aromatic, <557 
Tetranitrodiglyccrine, 218, 274 
’’ridranitroetliane, 237 
'he t ranitromet hane, 2 3 7 
'retrazo-comjxninds, 0(58 
Tetrazole, 740 
Tetroses, 52(5 
Tetryl, (>(53 
Textile libres, 804 

Analysis of mixed, 828 
Blcadiing of, 830, 830, 837 
Chemical identification of, 827 
Commercial weight of, 828 
CJonclitioning of, 828 
Drying of, 847 
Dyeing of, 841 
IJyeing tests on, 830 
Printing of, 854 
Printing tests on, 831 
Tenacity of, 825 
Textiles, Carbonisation of, 831> 

Dressing of, 848 
Dyeing of, 841, 845 
Fixing of, 840 
Mercerisation of, 852 
Silk finish of, 850 
Thalliiic, 754 
Thebaine, 745, 750 
Theine, 438 
Tlicobromine, 437, 745 
Theophylline, 430 
Thermo-oleometer, TorteUi’s, 404 
Thiaziines, 785 
Thiazine, 791 
Thiazolo, 740 
Thiazones, 785 
Thioacetainide, 238, 425 
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Thioacids, 419 
Thioalcohols, 233 
Thioaldehydes, 24(5 
Thioamides, 425, 7(52 
Thioanhydrides, 419 
ThiobenzaniJide, G()() 

Thiocarbamide, 434 
Thiocarmine, 79(5 
Thiocyanates, 429 
Thiodiphenylamiiie, 7(55, 785 
Thioethers, 233 
Thiodavine, 787 
Thioiiidigo, 788 
Thio ketones, 253 
Thiols, 233 
Thionine, 7(5(5, 785 
Thiophen, 737 
Tliiophenol, G37, (5(5(5 
Thiophosgene, 433 
Tliioserine, 424 
Thiourea, 434, (55(5 
Thiourethane, 434 
Thioxene, 737 
Tliymenamine, 655 
Tlivinene, 703 
Thymol, 643 
Thymoquinone, 648 
Thyocoll, 645 
Thyol, 104 
Thyroidin, 746 
Tintarron, 763 
Tobacco, 748 
Tolane, 722 
o-Tolidine, 718 
Toluene, 623, 633.. 

Toluidines, 661 
Toliiquinone, 648 
Tolylenediamines, 655, (5(52 
Tolyl phenyl ketones, 720 
jj-Tolyl-a-naphthylamine, 727 
Tolylphenylmethane, 72(.) 

Tomato preserve, 502 
Tomatoes, 502 
Tomatoseed oil, 502 
Tonsile, 104 
Tops, S06 
Tournesol, 792 
Tow, 811 
Toxalbumins, 858 
Toxins, 137 

Velocity of reaction of, 139 
Transposition, Theory of, 7(57 
Trauzi’s lead block, 31(5 
Triacetanilide, 661 
Trialkylphosphine oxide, 242 
Trialkylphosphonium hydroxide, 242 
Triamines, Aromatic, 657 
Triaminoazo benzene, 668, 779 
Triaminotrijihenylcarbinol, 721 
Triazoformoxime, 428 
Triazole, 740 
Tribromophenol, 643 
Tribroraoresorcinol, (544 
Trichloromethane, 118 
Trichlorophenol, (543 
Trichloropurine, 436 
Tricosane, 32 
Tridecane, 32 
Trieline, 122 
Triethylamine, 241 
Triethylenediamine, 257 
Triethylsulphonium hydroxide, 233 

iodide, 233 
Triformin, 373 
Triformol, 248 
Trihydroxybenzenes, 645 
Trihydroxybenzophenone, 720 
Trihydroxytriethylamine, 257 


Tri-iodoinetliaiie, 121 
Triketoliexamcthyleue, (54(5 
Triketonamines, 252 
Trilinolein, 501 

Trimetliylacetyl chloride, 380 
Triinethylainiiie, 117, 241 
hydrochloride, 117 
Trinicthylbenzene, 111 
Triinethyl benzenes, (533 
Tri inethylcar binol, 2 1 5 
Triinethylcetylbenzcne, (523 
Triinethylene, 106, 61(5 
Triinethylinethane, 37 
Triinethylphenylammoniiin liydroxide, (557 
Triniet hylpyr idines , 7 42 
Triinetliylsulphonium iodide, 234 
Trinitroaiiiline, 663 
Trinitro benzenes, 649 
Trinitrocellulose, 28(5 
Trinitroglycerine, 258, 275 
Trinitrohemellithene, 65( ) 
Trinitromesitylene, (55( ) 

Triiiitrometliane, 237 
Trinitrophenol, 303, (5(54 
Tr i n itropseii do cumene, (5 5 ( ) 

Trinitroresorc i no 1 , (5(55 
Trinitro tert. butyltf >lueiie , (550 
Trinitrotert. Ini tylxylene, ( 553 
Trinitrotoluene, 304 
Trinitrotoluenes, (552 
TrinitroxyJenes, (550 
'■.Iriolein, Ik5S, 46() 

Trional, ] 19, 74(5 
"rrioses, 584 
Trioxyniothylene, 248 
Tri|)almitin, 4(59 
T rip heny 1 am i ne , ( 5 ( 5(.> 

Tri[)henyJ metliane, 721 
Triphen vim eth y 1 , 722 
Tristearin, 220, 4(50 
"^rritbio ketones, 253 
Tritopiiie, 750 
Tropacoeaine, 74(5 
Tropicolins, (568, 7 80 
Tro])anol, 749 
Troptme, 750 
Tropiiline, 750 
Tropine, 749 
Tropinoiie, 749 
Tropon, 475, 861 
Truxiliiue, 750 
Tryptase, 134, 858 
Tuiueliiia, 166 
Turkey red, 391 
oil, 390 

Turpentine, 706 
Tussali silk, 814, 818 
Tyndall ])lienomenoii, (59 
'■J.'ypes, i\iultiple, 16 
Theory of, 15 
Tyrosinase, 138 
Umbellieeroxe, (58;) 

Undecane, 32 
Uramil, 437 
Uranine, 784 
Urea, 1, 431, 432 

Alkyl-derivatives of, 432 
nitrate, 432 

Nitro -derivative of, 432 
Urease, 139 
Ureides, 433, 435 
Urethane, 432 
Uroacids, 435 
Urotropine, 187, 248 
Usinas, 542 
Valency, 16 
Partial, 620 

Tension theory of, 107, 366, (517 
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Valeraldeliyclc, 251 • 

Valonia, 01)0 
Vanilla,, 077 
Vanillin, 077 

Vaporimoter, Cleissler, 174 
Vamisli, 402, 495 
Cold, 495 

Lithographers’, 495 
Vaseline, 93 

Artificial, 93 
Gelatinised, 93 
oil, 89 

Velocity of esterification, 23 
inversion, 538 
Veratrinc, 745, 750 
Veratrole, 044 
Verdigris, 347, 348 
Vermouth, 190 
Veronal, 119, 740 
VeSiivine, 780 
Vigorite, 307 
Vinasac, 158, 188, 404 
Vinegar, 340 

Adulteration of, 344 
Analysis of, 344 
Artilicial, 344 
German process, 341 
Luxemburg j)rocess, 342 
Malt, 344 " 

Michaelis process, 342 
mite, 341 
Wine, 344 
worms, 341 
Violamine, 798 
Violanthrone, 789 
Violet, Acid, 798 
Alkali, 798 
Chronic, 784 
Ciba, 788 
Ethyl, 720 
for wool, 003 
Eormyl, 784 
Indaiitlii’cnc, 780 
Laiiacyl, 727 
Lau til’s, 002, 785 
Metliyl, 721, 773, 784 
Victoria, 798 
Violets, l^ssenco of, 713 
Viscomoter, Englcr’s, 90 
Viscose, 822 
Vital force, 1 
Vitamins, 807 
Vitellin, 801 
Vulcan libre, 002 
Waggon-still, 70 
Waterjiroof fabrics, 340 
Wax, Algin, 08 

Carnauba, 350, 405 

Chinese, 210, 351 

Japanese vegetable, 350, 405 

Mineral, 94 

Montan, 95 

Paraffin, 94 

Sealing, 707 

Substitutes for, 041 
Waxes, 405 

Hydrolysis of, 407 
Weinsteinpreparat, 830 
Westphalito, 300, 307 
Wetterdinam.it, 284, 307 
Wheat, 193 

Composition of, 595 
Wheat hour, 594 
starch, 593 
Whey, 475 ■ 

Wine, 184 

Alcohol-free, 185, 186 
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Wine, Analysis of, 188 
fcJtatistics of, 188 
Woad, 758 
Wood, Bar, 794 
Brazil, 793 
Cain, 794 
charcoal, 208 
Cuba, 793 
‘Distillation of, 330 
Log, 791 

Preservation of, 029 
Quebracho, (>90, 091 
Red, 791 
Sandal, 793 
Yellow, 793 

Wood-pulp, Choinieal, 003, 007 
Mechanical, 003, 005 
Wood spirit, 127, 128 ^ ■ 

Poisoning with, 128 
Wool, 804 

Bleaching of, 837 
Carbonisation of, 805, 839 
Carded, 804 ; 

Chemical properties of, 806 
Combing, 804 
Dyeing of, 830, 841 
from different sheep, 804 
XANTmN.E, 436, 441 
Xanthogenamide, 434 
Xanthone, 720 
Xeroform, 122 
Xerophthalmia, 807 
Xylans, 527 
Xylenes, 623, 633 
Xylidines, 062 
Xylitol, 226, 625, 528 
Xyloidin, 286 
Xyloquinono, 648 
Xylose, 627, 629 
Yarn, Count of, 806 
Yeast, 134, 137, 140, 146, 149, 204 
Acclimatised, 161 
Prohberg, 204 
industry, 149 
Logos, 204 
Pressed, 149 
Pure, 147 
Saaz, 204 • 

Wild, 204 
Yellow, Acid, 779 
Acridine, 787 
Alcohol, 668 

Alizarin, 663, 666, 720, 787, 796 
Anthracene, 787 
Carhazole, 796 
Chrome, 666 
Ciba, 789 
Cibanone, 790 
Cuba, 793 
Diamine, 801 
Diamond 797 
Past, 668, 779 
Helindone, 789 
Indanthrene, 789 
Indian, 779, 788, 793 
Indigo, 789 
Metanil, 796 
Milling, 799 
Xaphthol, 778 
Quinoline, 764, 787 
Sulphur extra, 801 
Thiazole, 801 
Victoria, 778 
ZiNO alkyls, 33, 243 
lactate, 388 
Zymase, 134, 139, 147 
Zymogen, 205 
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